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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T^HE  prefent  Edition  of  the  following  Work  is  brought  down  by  regular 
communications  from  the  Author  to  the  end  of  March  laft.  It  was  the 
Publiflier's  intention  to  have  given  a  complete  Set  of  Maps,  but  finding  that 
Mr.  Arrowfmith  had  in  great  forwardnefs  two  large  ones  of  America,  compiled 
from  authentic  materials  that  he  had  recently  received,  and  knowing  that  pre- 
ference would  be  given  to  him,  being  univerfally  and  defervedly  allowed  to  be 
the  firfl  Geographer  now  living ;  the  Publifher  has  prefented  him  with  the 
whole  of  the  documents  he  had  in  his  pofTefTion,  and  declined  proceeding  with 
the  plates  that  he  had  already  begun — which  of  courfe,  had  they  been  finifhed, 
mull  have  enhanced  the  price  of  the  prefent  volume.  Moft  of  the  Readers 
will  probably  be  fatisfied  with  the  Maps  now  given.  Such  as  wifli  for  further 
information  will  be  highly  gratified  by  the  fight  of  Mr.  Arrowfmith 's  Maps, 
•which  he  und^rftands  will  foon  be  publifhed  under  the  following  titles  : 

1  ft.  A  Map  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  on  a  large  Scale,  Ihewing 
the  Progrefs  of  Geography  to  the  prefent  Time. 

2d.  A  Map  of  that  Part  of  North  America  to  the  North  of  the  40th  degree 
of  Latitude,  exhibiting  all  the  Difcoveries  made  in  the  Interior  Part  of  that 
Continent. 

Piccadilly,  22d  Jpril,  1794, 


P      R      E     F     A     C      E. 


CT^HI  S  Book  -may-  with  mere  p-ofnety  be-  conjidered  as  a  New  Jfoyk,  them 
a  new'  Edition^  being  fo  much  tiltered'md  enlarge dV^''  cr'Oil£D.r!i;ffi;:)ua 

■  T-he.  Science  -of  Geography,  like  many  other  Sciences,  is  not  Jlationary.  So 
rapid  arc  the  imprdveirients  made  m  it  by  travellers^ dnd  naiHgators— Jo  faji'  do  al- 
tlraiiojis  and  revolutions  fuccced  each  other,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  for  a 
Oebgraphcr  to  keep  pace  with  them.  What  is  this  year  'a  geographical  truth,  niay 
the' next 'year  be  a  geographic al erY-irr,  and  require  correction.  The  ajlonijhin^ 
jrrogrefs.  of  things  in  ihf  Uitited  States  fince^  the  year  1 7S9,  will' readily  fuggef  fo 
the  reader  the  reafon  of  the  many  alterations  and  ■addi4  ions  in  this  new  Edition  of' 
the  A^neri  can  Geography ,  as  containedinthe  following  work. 

■  The  Author  dues  not  forget  hers  ve?y  gratefully  to  cu;knowledge  bis  great  obli- 
gations to  fever al  of  the  gentlemen  who  fufaikfome  of  the  highef  offices  in  the  ge^  ' 
nera! government,  and  to  many  gentlemen  of  refpecLibility  in  the  fcveral  States,' 

for  their  very  liberal  and  valuable  CGmmunications,  which  have  contributed  twt  a 
little  to  render  the  work  accurate  and  ufeful.  He  hopes  that  fuch  ufe  has  been 
made  of  their  friendly  ajjijhance,  as  will  induce  them  to  contitme  it,  and  to  afford 
in  future  every  information,  and  every  hint,  which  may  tend  to-  render  the  work 
more  perfczl. 

CiiARLESTOWN,   ( Majachufet t s )   1793.  ■    •:.. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


(QO  imperfedl  are  all  the  accounts  of  America  hitherto  publifhed,  even  by  thofe 
who  once  exclufively  poffefled  the  bell  means  of  information,  that'  from 
them  very  little  knowledge  of  this  country  can  be  acquired.  Europeans  have 
b^en  the  fole  writers  of  American  Geography,  and  have  too  often  fuffered  fancy 
to  fupply  the  place  of  fads,  and  thus  have  led  their  readers  into  errors,  while 
they  profeffed  to  aim  at  removing,  their  ignorance.  But  lince  the  United  States 
have  become  an  independent  nation,  and.  have  rifen  into  Empire,  it  would  be 
reproachful  for  them  to  fuffer  this  ignorance  to  continue;  and  the  reft  of  the 
world  have  a  right  now  to  exped:  authentic  information.  To  furnifli  this  has 
been  the  deflgn  of  tlie  author  of  the  following  work;  but  he  doe^  not  pretend 
that  this  defign  is  completed,  nor  will  the  judicious  and  candid  expe6t  it,  when 
they  confider  that  he  ha^  trodden,  comparatively,  an  unbeaten  path;  that  he  has 
had  to  colled  a  vaft  variety  of  irtaterials ;  that  thefe  have  been  widely  fcattered  s 
and  that  he  could  derive  but  little  aiUftance  from,  books  already  publifhed.  Four 
years  have  been  employed  in  this  work,,  during  which  period  the  author  has. 
vilited  the  feveral  States  in.  the  Union,  and  maintained  an  extenlive  correfpon- 
dence  with  men  ol  fcience  -,.  and  in  every  inllauce  has  endeavoured  to  derive  his 
information  from- the  moft  authentic  fources  ;  he  1ms  alfo  fubmitted  his  manu- 
fcripts  to  the.mrpeC?uon  of  Gentlemen  in. the  States  which  they  particularly  de-  . 
fcribed,  for  their  corredion.  It  is  podible,  notwithilanding,  and  indeed;  very 
probable,  that  inaccuracies  may  have, crept  in;  but  he  hopes  there  are: none  of 
any  great  importance,  and  that  fuch  as  may  be  obferved,  will  not  be  made  the 
fubjed  of  fevere  cenfure,  but  a  fcribed  jo  fome  pardonable  caufe.  He  flatters 
himlelf,  however,  that  the  work  now  oficred  to  the  public,  will  be  found  to  be 

a  as 
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as  accurate,  complete,  and  impartial,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  American  Geogra- 
phy, and  Hiftory,  could  furnifli.  After  all,  like  the  nation  of  which  it  treats, 
it  is  but  an  infant,  and,  as  fuch,  folicits  the  foftering  care  of  the  country  it  de- 
fcribes ;  it  will  grow  and  improve  as  the  nation  advances  towards  maturity,  and 
the  author  will  gratefully  acknowledge  every  friendly  communication  which  will 
tend  to  make  it  perfecfl. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  work,  he  has  aimed  at  utility  rather  than  originality; 
and,  of  courfe,  when  he  has  met  with  publications  fuited  to  his  purpofe,  he  has. 
made  a  free  ufe  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  it  proper  here  to  obferve,  that,  to  avoid 
unneceffary  trouble,  he  has  frequently  ufed  the  words  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the 
writers,  altliough  the  reader  has  not  been  particularly  apprized  of  it. 

For  the  author  diftindly  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  many- 
citizens  of  thefe  States,  as  well  as  to  fome  foreigners  of  diftindlion,  among  us, 
would  fwell  this  preface  to  an  improper  length  :  he  cannot  forbear,  however,  to 
cxprefs  his  peculiar  obligation  to  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Efq.  Poftmafter-Gene- 
ral  of  the  United  States,  for  permiffion  of  free  accefs  to  his  very  large  and  valu- 
able Colledion  of  papers,  from  which  he  has  derived  much  of  his  hiftorical 
information.  This  colledtion  has  been  made  with  unwearied  care  and  minute 
cxadinefs ;  and  the  papers,  which  are  of  unqueftionable  authenticity,  are  the 
befl  and  moft  complete  depofitum  of  fad:s  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  America,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Author's  ac- 
knowledgements are  likewife  efpecially  due  to  Captain  Thomas  Hutchins, 
Geographer  General  of  the  United  States,  for  his  particular  friendfhip  and 
affifiance. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Geography  of  his  own  country,  and  to  have  fome  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  as  many  of  them  cannot  afford  time  and  expenfe  necef- 
fary  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Globe,  this  book 
offers  them  fuch  information  as  their  lituation  in  life  may  require;  and  while  it 
is  calculated  early  to  unprefs  the  minds  of  American  Youth  with  an  idea  of  the 
fupenor  imponance  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  to  attach  them  to  its  inte- 
refls,  it  furnilhes  a  fimplified  account  of  other  countries,  calculated  for  their 
juvenile  capacities,  and  to  ferve  as  an  introdudiion  to  their  future  improvement 
in  Geography. 

Charlestown,  (MafTachufetts)   1789. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  ASTRONOMY,  as  mvJcSlcd  with,  and  htrodutiory  to,  the  Sciek-CE  of 

GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  earth  is  now  univerfally  confidercd  a.s  a  Planet,  and,  m  company  witli  fix 
otlicr  bodies,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  revolves  round  tlie  Sun  as  its  center.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  motions,  times,  diflances,  and  magnitudes  of  thefe  heavenly 
bodies  is  neccflary  in  order  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  Geography.  The  Ccience 
which  treats  of  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  yf/hoiiomy.  Hence  tiie 
propriety  of  introducing  this  work  with  a  fhort  account  of  that  fcicnce. 

All:ronomy  was  firfl  attended  to  by  the  flicpherds,  on  the  beautiful  plains  of  Eg^-pt 
and  Babylon.  Their  emplojinent  led  them  to  contemplate  the  flars.  While  their 
flocks,  in  the  fllence  of  the  evening,  were  enjoying  fwect  repofe,  the  fpangled  fky 
naturally  invited  the  attention  of  the  fhephcrds.  The  obfcrvation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  afforded  them  amufement,  and  at  the  fame  time  afliflcd  them  in  travelling  in 
the  night.  A  Itar  guided  the  fhephcrds  to  the  manger  where  our  bleffed  Saviour  was 
born.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  imagination,  they  diftributcd  the  ftars  into  a  number  of 
conftellations  or  companies,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  animals  which  they 
reprcfented. 

The  Sun,  the  moft  glorious  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is  the  fountain  of  heat 
and  light  to  the  planets  which  revolve  round  it.  The  paths  which  the  planets  defcribe 
in  their  revolutions  are  called  their  orbits.  The  number  of  planets  in  the  Solar  Syf- 
tern  is  feven ;  whofe  names,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  fun,  are  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  tlie  new  planet  Herfchel.  The  two 
firll  of  thefe,  becaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  inferior,  or 
ratlier  interior  planets — the  four  lall:,  becaufe  they  move  without  the  earth's  orbit,  arc 
czWed.  fiperior,  ox  more  properly  exterior  planets.  -J 

To  exprcfs  another  diftinftion,  thefe  feven  planets  are  called  primary  planets,  in 
reference  to  fourteen  other  bodies,  which  are  called  fecondary  planets,  moofis,  ox  fatellites, 
which  revolve  round  their  refpe6live  primaries  from  wefl  to  call,  and  at  the  fame  time 
move  with  them  round  the  Sun.  The  earth  has  one  fatellite  or  moon,  which  performs 
its  revolution  in  agd.-iah.  44m.  at  tlie  diftance  of  about  60  femidiameters  of  the 
earth,  or  239,100  miles,  and  is  earned  with  the  earth  round  the  fun  once  in  a  year. 
Jupiter  has  four  moons ;  Saturn  has  feven,*  and  is  alfo  encompafled  with  a  broad 
ring.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  is,  to  the  diameter  of  Saturn,  as  9  to  4;  and  the 
Ipace  between  the  body  of  Saturn  and  the  ring  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  ring. 

*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchel  has  lately  difcovered  two  other  Satellites  belonging  to  Saturn,  fo  that  his 
whole  number,  before  fuppofed  to  be  only^'fw,  h/even.  Thc/event/j  h  ne.ireft  to  the  planet,  and  the/.r/-^ 
next.  The  fyderial  revolution  of  the  former  he  fuppofes  to  be  completed  in  about  tv.einy-twobouri  and  aa 
half,  that  of  the  latter  in  about  one  day  and  nine  hours. 

B  Herfchel 


.^„^.,  .  ,...  I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  ION. 

ITerfihcl*-  ha-  iwo  moons,  one  of  \vbicli  rcvulvcs  ia  about  nine,   the  other  in  ahout 
thirteen  arai  an  halt'  days. 

Oi  the  lcver4  ASTR01VOI\'IICAL  SYSTEMS  of  the  ^^^mLO. 
BY  theA^^cird  fyifcni  ts  meant  an  In-potheiis  or  liivpolition  of  a  certain  orcter  and  ar- 
ranjj.-mrnl  of  ihciivei-al  parts  of  the  uuivcrfe,  'oy  which  the  alrronomcrs  cxpLain  all  tiie 
plicnomena  or  apjx-arancc  of  thjc  hcav<-nly  bodies,  their  motions,  changes,  &c.  The 
mof:  faniou.s  (yliems,  or  hypotheles,  arc  tiic  Ptolemaic,  lite  T\ehonic,  or  Brahean,  and 
the  Pythagorean,   or  Co})ernican  Syftem. 


;)    i  '/Ul'.  q 


:!'.-  FIOLEMAIC  SYSTEM. 


Thisiydom,  (o  railed  from  Clatidius  Ptolemen.s,  a  celebrated  allronnmcr  of  Pelu- 
fnmi,  in 'Eg^.]:)t,  who  adopted  and  defended  the  prevailing  lyitem  of  tiiat  age,  fuppole.^? 
the  earth  immoveably  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  univcrlc  ;  and  that  the  moon,  the  pla- 
nets, and  the  liars,  all  move  round  it  from  call  to  well,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  in 
the  following  order  :  tlie  Moon,  Mcrcuiy,  Venus,  the  Sui>,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturj), 
and  the  fixed  liar?.  Thcle  were  all  luppoied  to  be  fixed  in  leparate  cryflalline  Ipheres, 
and  to  be  included  in  another,  called  the  Primim  Mobile,  which  gives  motion  to  all  th.e 
refl. 

!  This  fyflem  owed  its  origin  to  the  lenfible  appearances  of  the  celeftial  motions.  It 
-  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  motions  thole  liodies  ajjpeared  to  poliel's,  were  real ; 
and  not  dreaming  of  any  motion  in  the  earth,  nor  being  acquainted  with  the  ditlinc- 
tions  between  ahlblute,  relative,  or  apparent  motion,  the  philolbphers  were  incapable 
of  forming  adequate  ideas  of  thefe  particulars,  and  theme  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of 
being  milled  by  their  own  lenfcs,  for  want  of  that  affillance  which  after  ages  produced. 
It  is  ealy  to  oblei-ve,  they  had  no  notion  of  any  other  fyftem  but  our  own,  nor  of  any 
other  world  but  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  They  were  perluaded  that  all  things  were 
made  for  the  ule  of  man  ;  that  all  the  fiars  were  contained  in  one  concave  I'phere,  con- 
feqnently,  at  an  equal  dillance  frorii  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  Trmum  MobUe  was  eircum- 
Icnbed,  by  the  empyrean  heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which  they  luppoied  to  be  the  blhstlil 
abode 'of  dejiurted  fjjivits.  But  modern  obfervations  and  difeoveries  have  lufRciently 
lliewn  the  ablurdities  of  this  lyllem,  lb  that  it  is  now  abandoned  by  all  the  learned,  and 
hardly  ever 'mentioned  but  to  be  exploded.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  allronomy,  it  was 
found  iniiilncientto  account  for  all  th.e  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  having 
recoiufe  to  Inch  ablhrd  fappolitions  that  a  novice  in  literature  would  be  afliamed  to 
propole. 
-:  „■■    :  .-\r.    •  5-/;^  BRAHEAN  SYSTEM. 

Tycho  Brahc,  a  nobleman  of  Deimiark,  and  one  of  the  moll  eminent  afironomers 

'of  his  tim.e,  propoled  another  tyilem  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Unv/ilUng  to  admit  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  convinced  that  the  Ptolemaic  hy-> 

pothefis  could  not  be  true,  he  contrived  another,  difterent  fi-om  any  thing  before  ol- 

*  This  planet  wns  difGovered  by  William  Herfchel,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  in  17P2.  In  a  paper  which  Dr. 
Herfchel  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  in  1788,  giving  an  account  of  the  elements  of  this 
new  planet,  and  its  two  fatelhtes,  he  obferves,  that  one  of  thele  fatellites  revolves  in  about  nine  day?,  the 
■  ether  in  about  thirteen  and  an  half.  The  planet  moves  at  about  double  the  diftance  of  Saturn.  The  quantity 
of  matter  is  kventeen  tinus  greater  than  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  eanh  ;  its  magnitude  about  80  times 
greater;  its  denfity  about  4  times  lefs  ;  and  the  power  of  gravity  on  its  furface  makes  a  heavy  body  lail  18 
feet  in  a  fecnnd.  The  Doftor,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  greater  difeoveries  in  the  heavens,  has  conftruftcd 
a  grand  reflefling  teicfcope,  forty  feet  long,  aad  of  fuch  diamtter  as  that  it  is  eafy  to  walk  through  it. 

£>r.  Prut' i  Later  to  Dr- Stiles,  i;;88., 

fei"ed 
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fercd  to  the  world.  In  this  liypothcfis,  the  cijrth  is  liippofcd  to  be  at  veil  m  the  ceiilcr 
of  the  univcrfe,  and  the  fun,  together  with  tlu-  planets  and  fixed  ftars,  tt;  revolve  afcoirt 
jthe  eaith  in  twenty-four  liours  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  all  the  ])lancts,  except  the  moot), 
revolve  about  the  tun.  But  this  was  even  more  ablurd  than  tliat  of  Ptolemy,  and  it 
accordingly  was  foon  exploded. 

Tbe  COPERNICAN,  or  Tkuk  Solar  System. 

Copernicus,  the  a\ithor  of  this  fyflem,  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Royal  Pruflla/m  1473. 
Tliis  hypothclis,  which  is  now  univerfally  adopted  by  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  fup- 
poles  tiis  fun  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  lyftcm,  and  that  all  tjje  planets  move  round  him  in 
the  order  we  have  already  mentioned.  Thefe,  togetlier  with  the  comets,  form  the  con- 
ftitucnt  parts  of  the  Solar  Syftem.  See  Plate,  where  this  is  reprefented,  and  by  which 
un  adequate  idea  of  tlie  wliolc  may  b^^  eafily  obtained. 

,  But  it  mull  be  olrierved,  that,  though  tlie  orbits  of  the  planets  are  circles  in  the 
fchemc,  the)  are  not  really  io,  but  ellipfes,  and  tlie  fun  nlaced  in  one  of  the  focus's. 
All  the  planets  liave  one  common  focus,  in  which  the  fun  is  placed.  Tliis  fuppofition 
r^;adily  folves  all  the  appearances  obfeiwable  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  alio 
agrees  with  the  ftrictelt  pliilofophical  and  matliematical  reafoning. 
i  All  the  planets,  in  tlicir  revolutions,  are  l<)metimes  nearer  to,  and  fom.etimes  farther 
trom,  the  Sun  ;  a  confequence  of  tliat  lum-inarj^'s  not  being  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
drljit,  and  their  being  ellipfes.  Hence,  alfo,  we  fee  the  realbn  wliy  tlic  planets  move 
falter  as  they  approach  nearer  to  tlie  fun,  and  flower  as  they  recede  from  the  fun. 

rlf  a  right  line,  called  by  fome  the  vector  radius,  be  ckawn  from  the  fim  througli  any 
planet,  and  fuppofcd  to  revolve  round  the  fun  with  tlie  planet,  this  li}ie  will,  dclcribe, 
or  j)afs  over  every  part  of  the  plane  of  tiic  orbit;  lb  that  the  vector  radius  may  be  laid 
to  dcfcribe  the  area  of  the  orbit. 

!ln  the  iblar  fyllem  are  obferved  two  principal  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  all 
the  planets.     Thefe  laws  are  the  following  : 

I.  "The  planets  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times."  That  is,  the  vec-lor  radius,  in 
equal  portions  of  time,  .delcribes  equal  areas  or  portions  of  the  Ipacc  contained  within 
the  planet's  orbit. 

1.  "  The  Iquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
diltances  from  the  fun."  That  is,  as  the  Iquare  of  the  time  which  any  planet  takes  to 
dclcribe  its  orbit,  is  to  the  Iquare  of  the  time  taken  bv  any  other  planet  to  run  through 
its  orbit,  fo  is  the  cube  of  the  mean  diftancc  of  tlie  former  from  the  fun,  to  the  cube  6£ 
the  mean  diltance  of  the  latter  fronr  the  fun. 

Thefe  are  the  two  famous  laws  of  Kepler,  a  great  aflronomer,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  feventcenth  century,  and  who  deduced  them  from  a  multitude  of 
ol:)fervations ;  but  the  firlt  who  dcmonllrated  thefe  laws,  was  the  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

By  the  fecond  law,  the  relative  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  are  known  ;  and 
were  the  real  diltance  of  any  one  of  them  determined,  the  abfolute  diltances  of  all  the 
others  would  be  obtained.  By  the  tranlit  of  Venus  over  the  lun  in  1761,  we  now 
know  the  real  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  much  better  than  before  :  thefe, 
together  with  the  other  ncccirary  particulars  for  forming  a  competent  idea  of  the  fohu" 
lyilem,  are  exhibited  in  the  foUowiiig  table  : 
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A  TABLE  of  tlie  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  fcveral  Planets  in  the  Solar  Syllem. 


Names  of 
the  planets. 

Diameters 

in  Ena;lilli 
Miles. 

Mean  Jifiances 
from  the  fun. 

Annual  p'rriodi 
round  tne  liin. 

Diurnal  rota- 
.101)  onitsaxis. 

-lourly  mo- 
tion in  ics  or- 
bit. 

Hourly  mo- 
tion of  its 
equator. 

[ ; ■_ — 1 

Inclini'.tion, 

of  axis  to 

orbit. 

d.     h.  m. 

0      ' 

Sun 

890,000 

y.     d.     !i. 

25     6     0 

3,818 

8     0 

Mercnry 

3,000 

36,&+i,468 

0     87  23 

unknown 

109,699 

unknown 

unknown 

Venus 

9'330 

68,891,486 

0  224  17 

24     8     0 

80,295 

43 

75     0 

Earth 

7>970 

95,173,000 

I       00 

I     0     0 

68,243 

1,04-! 

23  29 

Moon 

2,180 

ditto. 

I       0     0 

29   12  44 

22,290 

91 

2  10 

Mars 

5,400 

145,014,148 

I   321    17 

0  24  40 

55>287 

556 

0     0 

Jupiter 

94,000 

494,990,976 

II   314  18 

0     9  56 

29,083 

25,920 

0     0 

Saturn 

78,000 

907,956,130 

29   176   15 

unknown 

22,101 

unknown  unknowif 

•Herfchel 

637,600 

1800,000,000 

82     34     0 

unknown 

unknown 

ditto.        ditto. 

By  the  above  Table,  a  competent  idea  of  the  Solar  Syftem  may  be  obtained. 

■7he      COMETS. 

Befides  the  planets  and  ftars  mentioned  above,  we  perceive,  In  the  cxpanfe  of  the 

tinivcrfc,  many  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  iyftem  of  the  fun,  that  feem  to  have 

much  more  irregular  motions.     Thcfe  are  the  comets,  that,  defcending  from  the  far 

diftant  parts  of  the  fyltem  with  great  rapidity,  furprifc  us  with  tlie  lingular  a])pearance 

of  a  ti-ain,  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them,  become  vifible  to  us  in  the  lower  parts 

of  their  orbits,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  go  olf  again  to  vaft  diftances,  and  difappcar. 

,     They  are  large  opaque  bodies,  which  move  in  all  poffible  direc'tions.     Some  revolve 

'from  weft  to  eaft  ;  feme  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  others  from  fouth  to  north,  or  from  north  to 

fouth.     Their  orbits  have  very  different  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic.     Some  have  con- 

■jc^hircd,  that  the  comets  were  intended  by  tlie  all-wife  Creator  to  connect:  fyftems, 

and  that  each  of  their  fcveral  orbits  includes  the  fun,  and  one  of  the  fixed  ftars.     The 

figures  of  the  comets  are  very  dift'eront.     Some  of  them  emit  beams  on  all  fides  like 

hair,  and  are  called  haiiy  comets,  others  have  a  long,  fiery,  tranfparcnt  tail  projecting 

from  the  part  wliich  is  oppolite  to  the  fun.     Their  magnitudes  alio  are  different.     Some 

appear  no  bigger  than  ftars  of  the  firl\  magnitude  ;  others  larger  than  the  moon. 

Though  fomc  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  thefe  bodies,  yet  the  opinion 
,  having  prevailed,  that  tliey  were  only  meteors  generated  in  the  air,  like  thofe  we  fee 
in  it  every  night,  and  in  a  few  moments  vanifliing,  no  care  was  taken  to  ol^ferve  or 
record  their  phenomena  accurately,  till  of  late.  Hence  this  part  of  aftronomy  is 
very  imperfect.  The  general  do6trine  is,  that  they  are  folid,  compact  bodies,  like 
other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the  lame  laws  of  gravity,  lb  as  to  defcribe  equal  areas 
in  equal  times  by  radii  drawn  from  the  common  center.  They  move  about  the  fun, 
in  very  eccentric  cTlipfes,  and  are  of  much  gi'eater  denfity  than  the  earth  ;  for  fome 
of  tlicin  arc  iicated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or  diftipate  any 
fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1680,  when  iieai-eft  the  fvin,  to  be  2,000  times  hotter  tlian  red  hot 
iron,  and  tli.it  being  thus  heated,  it  muft  retain  its  heat  till  it  comes  round  again,, 
although  its  period  Ihould  be  more  than  20,000  years  ;  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only 

*  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  it  is  about  80  times  larger  than  the  €.irth,  which  would  mtike  its  diameter 
637,600  miks. 

■      '  575- 
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575.  The  n\iml3er  of  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  is  unknown.  All  thofe  which 
have  been  oblerved  have  moved  through  the  ethereal  regions,  and  the  orbit  of 
the  planets,  without  fulFering  the  leaft  Icnfible  refiflance  in  their  motions,  which 
lufhciently  proves  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  folid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets,  the 
periods  of  three  only  are  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  being  found  to  return 
at  intervals  of  75,  129,  and  575  years;  and  of  thefe,  that  which  appeared  in  1680 
is  the  mofl  remarkable.  This  comet,  at  its  greateft  diflance,  is  about  1 1  thoufand 
200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  while  its  leaft  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  fun, 
is  about  490  thoufand  miles ;  within  lets  than  one  third  part  of  the  fun's  fcmidiameter 
from  his  lurface.  In  that  part  of  his  orbit  wliich  is  neareft  to  the  fun,  it  flies  with 
the  amazhig  velocity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour;  or  above  244  miles  in  a  fecond  : 
a  velocity  much  greater  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  of  light  excepted  ;  and 
the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  100  degrees  in  breadth,  confequently  40,000  times 
as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The  aftonilhing  diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into 
empty  fpace,  naturally  luggefts  to  our  imagination  the  vaft  diftance  between  ovir  fun 
and  the  neareft  of  the  fixed  ftars,  of  whofe  attractions  alj  the  comets  muft  keep  clear, 
to  return  periodically  and  go  round  the  fun.  Dr.  Halley,  to  wliom  every  part  of 
aftronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours 
to  thofe  of  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  this  fubje6l.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the 
way  when  this  comet  laft  paffed  near  her  orbit :  but  it  requires  a  more  perfect  kn  nv- 
ledge  of  the  motion  of  the  comet,  to  be  able  to  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by  us 
with  {0  little  eiFe6t ;  for  it  may  be  here  oblerved,  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  hi« 
orbit,  approaches  very  near  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  :  fo  that  in  fome  revolutions,  it 
may  approach  near  enough  to  have  very  conliderable  if  not  fatal  efFcfts  upon  it. 

Of    the    FIXED    STARS. 

Tlie  fixed  ftars,  though  they  do  not  conftitute  a  part  of  the  folar  fyftem,  muft  be 
confidered  here,  as  they  are  of  infinite  ufe  in  the  practice  of  geography.  They  are 
readily  known  flom  the  planets  by  their  txvinkling.  They  are  oblerved  never  to 
change  their  fituations  with  refpe6t  to  each  other,  and  hence  they  obtained  the  name 
of  fixed  ftars  ;  they  fhine  by  their  own  light ;  and  there  is  the  gi^eateft  reafon  to 
think  they  are  funs  fixed  in  the  centers  of  other  fyftems,  having  planets  and  comets 
revolving  i-ound  them  like  our  fun.  Tliey  appear  of  various  lizes,  owing  to  their 
different  diftances ;  thole  fizes  are  generally  dift-nguiflied  into  fix  or  feven  claftes, 
called  magnitudes  ;  the  largeft  and  brightell:  are  laid  to  be  of  the  firft  magnitude ; 
tiiofe  of  the  next  clafs,  or  degree  of  brightnefs,  are  called  ftars  of  the  fecond  mag- 
nitude, and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  or  thofe  juft  vilible  to  the  naked  eye.  But,  befides 
thcfc,  there  are  fcattered  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  a  prodigious  number  of 
others,  called  telefcopic  ftars,  from  their  being  invifibie  without  the  alfiftancs  of  that 
inftrument.  Great  part  of  the  modern  altronomy,  indeed,  owes  both  its  rife  and 
perfection  to  that  admirable  machine.  The  diftance  between  the  earth  and  the 
neareft  fixed  ftar  is  aftonifliing.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  at  leaft  162  millions  ot 
miles  in  diameter  ;  yd  this  prodigious  difference  has  no  effect  on  the  diftance  of  the 
ftar,  which  appears  as  far  from  the  earth,  when  in  the  neareft,  as  in  the  fartheft  point 
of  its  orbit.  It  has  been  computed,  by  fome  of  the  moft  able  altronomcrs,  that  if  a 
cannon  ball  continued  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  as  when  firft  difcliarged  from 
the  piece,  or  480  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not  reach  the  neareft  fixed  ftpj-  in  Icfs  than 
700,000  years.  Light,  which  is  tranfinitted  from  one  body  to  another  almoft  inltan- 
taneoufiy,  takes  up  more  time  in  paffing  from  the  fixed  ftars  to  this  earthy  than  we 

a  do 
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do  in  making  a  voyage  to  Europe  ;  fo  tliat  if  all  the  fixed  ftars  were  now  iirticrv  o^. 
■oi'  exillcnrc,'^  they  would  appear  to  us  to  keep  thi,ir  iiations  tor  feveral  months  yet  to 
come.  It  is  impo'irihlcv  tiieretbre,  tliat  they  lliould  borrow  their  hghit  from  the  fun,  as 
■do  the  planets.  The  diflancc,  therefore,  is  too  great  for  the  power  of  himian  beings 
to  conceive  ;  the  nndcriianding  is  bewildered,  and  loft  in  the  conteniplation.  But, 
though  the  fixed  ftars  are  placed  at  fuch  immenfe  diltanccs  from  us  and  from  each 
other,  and  arc,  doubtlcfs,  fuufi  illuminating  ditfcrcnt  worlds,  yet  atlronomers,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  computations,,  coufider  them  -all  as  equally  diilant  from  our 
fun,  forming  the  furface  of  a  fphere,  inclofing  our  fyllem,  and  called  the  celeftial 
fphere:  a  fii])pofition  which  may  be  ftrictly  adiuittcd,  confidering  the  afionifliing  dif- 
tancc  of  the  neareft  fixed  ftar. 

A  conlrellation  is  a  number  of  fi^ars  which  appear  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  "of 
one  another  on  the  furface  of  the  celeflial  fphere,  and  wh.ich  afirouomcrs,  for  their 
eafy  remembrance,  fuppofe  to  be  circumlcribed  with  tlie  outlines  of  librae  ancient  or 
olher  figure,  whereby  the  motions  of  the  planets  is  more  readily  defcribcd  and  cotu- 
pofed.  Theie  conftellations  are  eighty  in  number  ;  twelve  of  which  are  in  the  zodiac, 
thirt}-fix  in  the  northern,  and  thirty-t^v•o  in  the  fouthern  hemifj)here.  The  number 
of  ftars  in  the  whole  amounts  to  two  ihouland  eiglit  hundred  and  forty-three,  of 
which  twenty  are  of  tlie  firft,  fixty-fivc  of  the  fecond,  two'  hundred  and  five  of  the 
t]\ird,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  fourth,  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the 
fifth,  and  one  thoutand  four  hundred  and  twenty  of  tlie  fixth  magnitude. 

Thefe  liars,  by  not  altering  their  lituation  in.  refpett  to  one  another,  ferve  aflrono- 
mcrs  as  fixed  points,  whereby  the  motions  of  other  bodies  maybe  compared;  and, 
accordingly,  their  relative  pofitions  have  been  Ibught  after  with  the  moft  aifiduous 
care,  during  many  ages,  aTid  catalogues  of  the  oblervations  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  pubhlhed  by  tliofe  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  make  them.  Among  thefe, 
•the  moft  copious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  accurate,  is  that  called  the  Hiftoria 
Coeleftis  of  Mr.  Flamliead.  To  coniider  thefe  ftars  as  defigned  merely  to  decorate 
the  ficy,  and  form  a  rich  and  beautiful  canopy  for  this  earth,  would  derogate  irom  the 
wifdom  of  the  Creator.  Aftronomers,  therefore,  with  much  reafon  have  confidered  the 
fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  funs  attended  widi  a  number  6f  revolving  planets,  which  they 
illuminate,  warm,  and  cherifh.  If  this  be  true,  there  are  as  many  fyflcms  as  there 
arc  lixed  ftars.  Thefe  may  alio  revolve  round  one  common  center,  forming  one 
immenfe  fyltem  of  lyftems.  All  thefe  fyltenis,  we  may  conceive,  are  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants fuited  to  their  relpective  climes  ;  and  are  lb  many  theatres,  on  which  the  great 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  difplays  his  infinite  power,  wifdon:i,  and  good- 
ncfs.  Such  a  view  of  the  ftarry  heavens  luuft  till  the  mind  of  every  contemplati\e 
beholder  with  fublime,  magnificent,  and  glorious  ideas  of  the  Creator. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  priefts,  to  whom  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  philofophical 
learning,  are  fuppolbd  to  have  been  the  firft  acquainted  with  tlic  true  lyftcm  of  the 
world.  Pythagoras  learned  it  in  Eiiypt,  and  taught  it  to  his  dif  iples,  after  his  return 
to  Europe.  But  it  was  fo  totally  forgotten  during  the  ages  of  ignorance,  that  when 
dopernicus,  a  celebrated  aft ronomer,  revived  it,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  con- 
fidered as  the  author  rather  than  the  reflorer.  Some  of  the  learned  .immediately 
adopted  the  hypothelis,  and  it  would  probably  loon  have  been  univerfally  received, 
had  it  not  met  with  a  formidable  oppoiition  from  an  ignorant  and  big(jttcd  clergy. 
■Nurfed  in  the  lap  of  indolence,  and  inveterate  enemies  to  every  fpccies  of  free  and 
impartial  inquiry,  they  condemned  the  Copcrnican  lyftcm,  under  pretence  of  its  being 
repugnant  to  the  facred  writmgs.     The  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  employed  to 
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lilence  the  voice  o{  reafon,  and  the  dread  of  ecclefiaftical  cenlures  ahiioil:  deterred 
Imaukijid  from  thinking-.  At  laft,  the  refoi'mation  in  rehgion  gave  a  fatal  blow  to 
fuperltitious  t}Tanny  ;  the  rays  of  learning  broke  through  the  night  of  ignorance,  and 
genuine  phllolbphy  triumphed  over  the  chicanery  of  the  Ichools  :  mankind  v/r.ve  now 
convinced,  that  the  fcriptures  were  never  intended  to  explain  the  fyftera  of  philofophy, 
but  to  make  us  humane,  virtuous,  andhajipy;  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  to  contemplate  his  works,  and  difplay  the  wonders  of  his  creating 
hand.  From  tliis  fortunate  sera  the  Iciences  made  rapid  tlrides  toward  perfecl;j on,  and 
.  every  day  produced  a  difcovery  t)f  loTiie  new  truth,  or  the  detection  of  tome  ancient  error. 
Proofs  were  multiplied  in  confirmation  of  the  Copernican  lyftem,  which  is  now  elta- 
bliflied  on  a  foundation  not  to  be  Ihaken.  The  aitonilhing  harmony  which  prevails 
among  the  leveral  parts,  prove  it  to  liave  been  the  work  of  a  divine  hand  ;  and  that 
nothing  elfe  than  Infinite  Wifdum  could  have  planned  lb  beautiful  a  fabric. 

The  limits  we  are  confined  to,  will  not  admit  of  our  multiplying  proofs  to  eftablilli 
'the  Copernican  lyftem;  the  following  therefore  only  will  be  added;  but  thefe,  if 
"there  were  no  other,  would  be  more  than  futficient  for  the  puqjole. 

1.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  are  always  oblerved  to  have  two  conju.ndtion^ 
with  the  fun,  but  no  oppoiition  :  this  could  not  happen,  unlcfs  their  orbits  were 
circumfcribed  by  that  of  the  earth. 

2.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  have  each  their  conjunAions  and  oppoiltions  to  the 
fun,  alternately  and  fucceffively,  which  they  could  not  have,  unlets  their  orbs  were 
exterior  to  that  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  greatcll  elongation  or  diftance  of  Mercuiy  froiu  the  fun  is  about  twenty- 
eight  degrees,  and  that  of  Venus  forty- leven  degrees  ;  which  anlwei's  exactly  to  their 
diftance  in  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  but  according  to  the  Ptolemaic,  they  mull  often 
be  feen  in  oppoiition  to  him,  or  at  the  diftance  of  180  degrees. 

4.  In  this  dil'polition  of  the  planets,  they  will  all  of  them  be  fometimes  much  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  at  others;  the  confecjuence  of  which  is,  that  their  brightnefs  and 
Iplendour,  as  v/cll  as  their  apparent  diameters,  will  be  proportionally  greater  at  one 
time  than  at  another  ;  and  this  we  oblcrve  to  be  true  eveiy  day.  Thus  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Venus,  when  greateft,  is  near  ftxty-fix  leconds  ;  when  Icaft,  not  more 
than  nine  leconds  and  a  half:  that  of  Mars,  when  greateft,  is  twenty-one  leconds  ; 
when  leaft,  oidy  two  and  an  };ialf.  But  if  the  Ptolemaic  hypothelis  be  true,  they  muft 
always  be  equal. 

-5.  All  the  planets  fometimes  appear  in  di reel  motion ;  f-mietimes  fiationary,  and 
fometimes  retrograde.  Thele  appearances  muft  happen  according  to  the  Copernican 
fyftem,  but  are  abfulutely  repugnant  to  any  other. 

6.  The  bodies  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  their  fuperior  conjunction  with  the  fun, 
pals  behind  the  body  of  that  luminary,  and  in  the  inferior  coniuuetion  arc  feen  to 
tranfit  or  pals  over  his  difk,  in  the  form  of  a  round  Idack  fpot.  Tlicfe  phenomena  are 
ncceflaiy  in  the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  impoffible  in  that  of  Ptolemy. 

7.  The  timics  in  which  thefe  conjunctions,  oppoiltions,  ftations,  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets  happen,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would  be,  v/ere  the  earth  at  reft  in  the 
center  ;  but  precifely  fuch  as  would  happen,  if  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  move 
about  the  fun,  in  the  order,  and  with  the  velocities  affigned  them  in  the  Corjiernican 
Jyftem.     Confcquently  thiS;,  and  no  other,  can  be  the  tiTie  fyftem  cf  the  world. 

Of 
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Of  GEOGRAPHY.— //i  Rise  and  Progress. 

GEOGRAPI-IY  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,*  and  literally  iigiiifics  a  defcrip- 
tioii  of  the  earth,  its  figure,  magnitude,  and  the  pofitions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  its 
furface. — Geography  is  cither  univerjal,  as  it  relates  to  the  earth  in  general,  ot particular, 
as  it  iclatcs  to  anyhngie  part  of  it, 

Tliis  f  Jence,  like  all  others  of  a  practical  nature,  has  advanced  towards  perfeftion 
by  flo\/,  and,  in  tome  periods  of  time,  by  ahnoft  imperceptible  degrees.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  world  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  unknown.  It  was  generally  luppofed 
to  be  a  plane,  of  a  circular  furface,  terminated  by  the  heavens  ;  that  this  plane  was  of 
no  remarkable  thicknefs  ;  and  that  the  regions  l)clow  it  were  the  habitations  of  fpirits.  • 

Obfer>;ations,  however,  foon  demonftrated,  thai  this  was  not  the  real  figure  of  the 
earth.     The  defire  of  keeping  up   a  mutual  intercourfe  between  each  other,  and  of 
exchanf^'ing  their  different  commodities,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  times  to 
undertake  journies  of  coniiderablc  length  ;  and  thefe  were  extended  in  proportion  as 
the  inhabitants  fpread  themlelves  into  diftant  countries.     Their  principal   guides  m 
thefe  journies  were  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  fun  was  th.eir  direction  during  the  day, 
and  the  ftars  fupplied  his  place  in  the  night.     The  plains  of  Alia,  where  tliefe  difco- 
vcries  were  made,  are  extremely  favourable  for  contemplating  the  face  of  the  heavens 
during  the  night.     BlelTed  with  a  climate  generally  lercne,  the  fky  is  rarely  obfcured  ; 
and  the  pradtice  of  fleeping  upon  the  houfe  tops,  which  has  been  continued  fi'om  the 
earlictl  ages,  rendered  the  politions  of  tlie  ftars  famihar.     They  could  not  help  obfer- 
ving,  that,  while  the  greater  part  revolved  round  the  earth,  fome  in  the  northern  pails 
remained  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and  that   the  fun  every  day,  in  his   grcatefl 
elevation,  was  direitly  oppolite  to  the  place  of  thefe  ff ars.     Hence  it  was  natural  to 
imagine,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  fome  fixed  point  fituated  near 
tliofe  flars  ;  and  this  point  they  called  the  pole.     Aillfled  by  thefe  difcovcrics,  however 
imperfedf,  and  animated  with  a  defire  of  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  diflant  people, 
they  travelled  to  very  remote  countries,    and  traded  with  the  inhabitants   of  other 
climes.     Thofe  who  dire6ted  their  journies  to  the  fouth,  could  not  help  obferving,  that 
the  fixed  point  round  which  the  heavens  appeared  to  revolve,  was  nearer  the  horizon 
there  than  in  their  own  country  ;  and  that  new  flars  appeared  in  the  fouthern  extremi- 
ties of  the  heavens,  which  they  had  not  feen  before.     On  the  contrary,   thofe  who 
dire6led  their  courfe  towards  the  north,  perceived  that  fome  of  the  flars  in  the  fouthern 
hcmifphere  became  more  deprelTcd,  and  thofe  in  tlie  northern  more  elevated  than  in 
their  own  country.     Hence  they  law  that  the  earth  was  not  a  plane,  as  they  had  at  firll 
imagined,  but  a  curve.     They  further  obferved,  that  after  palling  over  equal  dilTiances 
jn  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  the  greatell  and  Icafb  elevations  of  the  ftars  were 
equally  increafed  or  diminifhed  ;  and  hence  they  found,  that  in  the  dirci^tion  of  the 
meridian,  at  leaft,  the  furface  of  the  earth  was  circular.     From  this  period  geography 
improved  gradually  by  travels,  by  commerce,  and  by  conquefl^. 

Homer  has  defcribed  lb  many  places  with  great  accuracy  and  prccifion,  that  Strabo 
confidered  him  as  the  firft  among  the  geographers  of  early  times. 

Thales  divided  the  year  into  365  da}S;  which  was  undoubtedly  a  mctliod  difcovcr- 
ed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  communicated  by  them  to  him.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  fecond  Mercurj^  furnamed  Trifmegillus,  who,  according  to  Eufcbius, 
Jivfid  about  50  years  after  the  Exodus.     From  the  days  of  Thales,  who  flourifhed  in 
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t!ie  iixth  century  before  Chrift,  very  little  feems  to  have  been  done  towards  the  efla- 
biiihment  of  geography  for  200  years. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquefts  into  India,  and  to  the 
borders  of  Scvthia,  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  many  countries  veiy  remote  from 
their  own.  That  conqueror  entertained  in  his  fei-vice  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 
Baeton,  whofe  bulinels  confifted  in  meafuring,  and  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  his 
marches.  Pliny  and  Strabo  Imve  prefer^^ed  thefe  meafures  ;  Arrian  has  handed  down  to 
us  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of  Nearchus  and  Oncficritus,  who  failed  back  with 
Alexanders Heet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  thofe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
By  reducing  T)Te  andSidon,  the  Greeks  informed  tliemfelves  of  all  the  places  to  which 
the  Phenicians  traded  by  tea  ;  and  we  know  that  their  commerce  extended  even  to  the 
Britifli  Iflands.  The  fuccefTors  of  Alexander  in  the  Eaft,  by  cariying  their  conquefts 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  India. 
Ptolemy  Evergetcs  led  his  armies  into  Abyffinia  ;  and  from  his  marches  and  luccefs  in 
that  diftant  country,  a  general  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained.  But  geography  acqui- 
red ftill  gi-eater  advantages  from  the  conquells  of  the  Romans.  Ambitious  of  eltablifh- 
in£  an  univerlal  monarchv,  and  of  forcing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  lubmitto 
the  Roman  eagles,  they  canied  their  armies  into  ver}-  remote  countries,  and  conquer- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  ditlant  climes.  Hence  the  geographers  of  thofe  times  were  ena- 
bled to  defcribe  countries  before  hardly  known,  and  correA  the  errors  of  former  wTiters. 
The  great  roads  of  the  empire,  mealured  through  their  whole  extent,  proved  extreme- 
ly ufeful  ;  and  the  Itineraries,  though  often  altered,  and  fometimes  incorrect,  afforded 
confiderable  affiflance.  Accordingly  moll  of  the  valuable  geographical  treatifes  v,TOte 
by  the  ancients,  were  compofed  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Timocharis  and  Arifiiillus,  who  began  to  obfcrve  about  2,95  years  before  Chriff,  teem 
to  have  been  the  tirft  who  attempted  to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  by  contidering  their  diftances  from  the  equator.  One  of  their  obfeiwations  gave 
rife  to  the  difcover>'  of  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes,  which  was  firft  obter%Tsd  by 
Elipparchus  about  150  years  after  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  Timocharis  and  Ariftillus'  me- 
thod, in  order  to  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meridians  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  fcience  of  geography  as  we  have  it  at 
prel'ent. 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy  are  the  firft  among  the  ancient  geographers,  and  difpute  the 
chair  of  precedence.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  more  extentive  ;  it  takes  in  a  greater 
part  of  the  earth,  while  it  teems  equally  circumftantial  ever}'  where  :  But  this  very  ex- 
tent renders  it  more  fufpedled  :  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  every  where  exact  and  corredt.  Strabo, 
ontlie  contrary,  relates  very  little  more  than  what  he  law  with  his  own  eyes  ;  he  made 
a  vaft  number  of  voyages  to  gain  the  experience  necelfary  to  give  the  requifite  certain- 
ty to  his  accounts,  and  is  very  fhort  in  what  he  relates  from  others.  Strabo  was  a  phi- 
lofopher  as  well  as  a  geographer.  Good  fenfe,  pcrfpicuit}',  accuracy,  and  folidity  of 
judgement  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  works.  Ptolemy,  however,  by  difpofing  his 
geography  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  opened  a  way  for  improvement,  and  pointed 
out  a  method  for  carrying  the  art  to  perfection.  The  dilcovery  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  immediately  laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  delineations  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth  in  piano,  on  a  very  different  plan  from  what  had  been  attempted  before. 
Formerly  the  maps  were  httle  more  than  rude  outlines  and  topographical  Iketches  of 
different  countries.  The  earlieft  were  thofe  of  Sefolms,  mentioned  by  Euftathius  i 
who  lays,  that  "  this  Egyptian  king,  having  traverfed  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded 
his  march  in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,  but  to  the 
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Scythians,  to  tlicir  great  aftonilliment." — Some  have  Im£5gined,  that  the  Jews  made  a 
ma]>  of  the  holy  hind,  when  they  gave  the  difFerciit  portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shi- 
loh  :  For  Joiliua  tells  us,  that  they  were  lent  to  walk  through  the  laud,  and  that  they 
defcribed  it  in  fevcn  parts  in  a  bonk  ;  and  Jolephus  tells  us,  that  when  Jef'iua  lent  out 
people  from  the  different  tribes  to  meafure  the  land,  he  gave  them,  as  eompanions, 

'  perfons  v.ell  Ikillcd  in  geometry. 

Eratofthenes  was  the  firll  who  attempted  to  reduce  geography  to  a  regular  fyllem, 
and  introduced  a  regular  parallel   of  latitude.     This  was  traced  over  certain  places 

-  where  the  longelt  dav  was  of  the  lame  length.  He  l>egan  it  from  the  flraits  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  and  it  thence  palled  through  the  Sicilian  lea,  and  near  the  Ibuthern  extremities  of 
Peloponnclus.  From  thence  it  was  continued  through  tlie  ifland  of  Rlrodes  and  tlie 
bay  of  Ilfus  ;  and  there  entering  Cilieia,  and  croffing  the  rivers  Euplirates  and  Tigris,. 
it  was  extended  to  tlie  mountains  of  India.  By  means  of  this  line,  he  endeavoured 
to  reelifj'^  the  errors  of  the  ancient  map,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander.  In  draw- 
ing this  parallel,  he  v/as  regulated  by  obferving  wliere  tlie  longelt  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  an  hali^  which  Hipparehus  afterwards  determined  to  be  the  latitude  of  o,^ 
degrees. 

The  firlT:  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  afterwards  eonfidered  with  a  degree  of 
preference,  like  the  foundation  Itone  of  all  ancient  maps  ;  and  the  longitude  of  the 
then  known  world  was  often  attempted  to  be  meafured  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according 
to  the  extent  of  that  line,  by  many  fucceeding  geographers.  Eratofthenes  foon  after  at- 
tempted not  only  to  draw  other  parallels  of  latitude,  but  alio  to  trace  a  meridian  at 
right  angles  to  thefe,  paffing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  down  to  Svene  and 
Merce  ;  and  as  the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  naturally  to  enlarge  his  ideas,  he  at 
lafl  undertook  a  ftill  more  arduous  talk,  namely,  to  determine  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  by  an  a6tual  meafurement  of  a  fegment  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  He  knew 
that  at  the  fummer  folllice,  the  fun  was  vertical  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a  town  on 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  they  had  a  weil  funk  for 
that  purpofe,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicular  the  day  of 
the  fummer  folllice :  he  obferved,  by  the  Ihadow  of  a  wire  let  perpendicular  in  an  he- 
mifpherieal  bafon,  how  much  the  fun  was  on  the  fame  day  at  noon  ciiltant  from  the 
zenith  of  Alexandria  ;  and  found  that  diftanee  to  be  one  5cth  part  of  a  great  circle  in 
the  heavens.  Supjwling  then  Syene  and  Alexandriato  be  under  the  lame  meridian,  he 
concluded  the  dillanee  between  them  to  be  the  50th  part  of  a  gi-eat  circle  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  this  diltance  being  by  meafure  5000  lladia,  he  concluded  the  cireumferenee 
of  tlie  earth  to  be  250,000  ftadia  ;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  ^60  would  give  694J 
iladia  to  a  degree,  either  Eratofthenes  himfelf,  or  forae  of  his  followers,  affigned  the 
round  number  700  Itadia  to  a  degree  ;  which  multiplied  by  360,  makes  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  earth  a5 2,000  ftadia  ;*  whence  both  thefe  meafures  are  given  by  different 
authors  as  that  of  Eratofthenes. 

Aflronomy  was  not  negle(^ted  by  the  ancient  geographers.  They  were  convinced, 
that  without  its  allirtanee  no  great  progrefs  could  be  made  in  their  art.  Tlieir  inftru- 
ments,  indeed,  were  inaccurate  and  imperfeft,  but  they  were  alliduous  in  their  obfcr- 
A-ations.  They  generally  determined  the  latitudes  of  places  by  the  fliadow  of  a  gnomon 
of  fome  known  height  ;  but  they  had  no  other  method  tor  determining  the  longitudes  of 

*  A  ftadiiim  is  the  8th  part  of  a  mile,  hence  152,000  ftadia  are  equal  to  31,500  miles.  The  real  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  is  but  25,038  miles. 
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places  than  that  of  obferving  the  edipfes  of  the  moon  ;  they  knew,  that  by  comparing 
the  times  when  any  of  thefe  phenomena  happened  at  different  places,  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  them  might  be  known. 

The  parts  of  the  earth's  liirface  known  to  the  ancients  were  confined  within  narrow 
bounds.  On  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Britilh  ifles  limited  their  knowledge. 
The  Fortunate  iflands,  now  called  the  Canaries,  were  the  remoteft  lands  they  were 
acquainted  with  to  the  fouth.  Their  notions  were  very  imperfect  with  regard  to  the 
northern  countries.  Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  yet  that,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries on  the  fame  continent,  were  confidercd  as  large  iflands.  It  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine -what  place  the  ancients  underftood  by  Ultima  Thule  ;  many  take  it  for  Iceland  ; 
but  Procopius  thinks  it  was  a  part  of  Scandinavia. 

Their  knowledge  of  Sainiatia  and  Scythia  was  far  from  extending  to  the  fea  which 
bounds  Ruffia  and  Great  Tartary  on  the  north  and  eaft.  Their  difcoveries  went  no 
farther  than  the  Rippean  mountains,  which  now  divide  Ruffia  from  Siberia.  The 
Weftcrn  frontier  of  China  feems  to  have  bounded  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on  the 
eaft.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  ibuthern  parts  of  that 
extenftve  empire.  He  compofed  his  fyltem  of  geogi-aphy  about  150  years  after  Chrift, 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  principal  materials  he  made  ufe  of  for  compofing^ 
this  work,  were  the  propMtions  of  the  gnomon  to  Its  Jliadozv,  taken  by  difierent  aftronomers 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  ;  calculations  founded  upon  the  length  of 
the  longeft  days  ;  the  meafures  or  computed  diftances  of  the  principal  roads  contained 
in  their  furvej's  and  itineraries  ;  and  the  various  reports  of  travellers  and  navigators, 
who  often  determined  the  diftances  of  places  by  hearfay  and  conie6ture.  All  thefe 
were  compared  together,  and  digefted  into  one  uniform  body  orfyftem;  and  afterwards 
were  tranflated  by  him  into  a  new  mathematical  language,  exprefling  the  different' 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  invention  of  Hipparchus,  but 
which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  caiTying  into  full  practice  and  execution,  after  it  had 
been  negledted  for  upwards  of  250  years.  With  fuch  imperfecf  and  inaccurate  mate- 
rials, it  is  no  wonder  to  find  many  errors  in  Ptolemy's  fyftem.  Neither  were  thefe 
errors  fuch  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  morediftant  extremities  of  his  maps,  but  even 
in  the  very  center  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  the  bell  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  where  all  the  famed  ancient  aftronomers  had  made  their 
obfervations. — Yet  this  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfe61ions,  continued  in  vogue  till  the 
beginning  of  the  prcfent  century.  All  the  others,  which  now  make  fo  conipicu(ms  a 
figure  in  the  commerce  of  Europe,  wei"e  unknown.  How  far  they  extended  their 
difcoveries  with  regard  to  Africa,  cannot  certainly  be  known.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  coaft,  having  failed  round  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity, now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  extended  their  voyages  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediten-anean.  Ptolemy,  however,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  fouthern 
parts  had  efcaped  their  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  opinion  almoft  univerfally  embraced 
by  the  ancients,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  leems  to  prove,  that  their 
knowledge  of  Africa  was  very  confined ;  becaufe,  as  great  part  of  that  countiy  lies  in 
the  burning  zone,  their  acquaintance  with  it  mull  have  convinced  thern,  that  ,the 
general  notion  was  founded  on  miftake.  .   i'  ' 

The  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  Avas  referved  for  the  Portuguefe.  Ani- 
mated with  a  defire  of  finding  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  coafted  along  the 
weftern  fide  of  Airica,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  completed  the  defign.  They 
paffed  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope,  and  purfued  their  courfe  to  the  Indies.  The  paffage 
being  thus  opened,  leveral  European  nations,  dcfirous  of  lliaring  in  the  rich  commcrcd 
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ol"  the  cafl,  lent  tlicir  fhips  to  tlic  Indian  fea,  where  they  dilcovercd  tlie  Afiatie  ifland;^, 
and  penetrated  to  tlie  empire  of  Japan.  Tlic  voyages  of  the  Ruflians  have  completed 
onr  knowledge  of  the  eallern  parts  of  the  continen!^  of  Alia. 

The  prodigions  length  of  the  voyage  to  India,  ronnd  the  ibuthern  extremity  of  Africa, 
induced  Clniltopher  Columbus  to  attempt  the  dilcovery  of  a  Ihorter  tra6l.  About  the 
end  of  the  fiiteenth  centuiy  he  croffed  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  bnt,  iiiftead  of  the  Indies, 
he  found  America,  and  put  the  crown  of  Cailile,  under  whofc  aufpices  the  voyage  was 
undertaken,  in  pottefllon  of  a  New  World. 

The  improvements  in  geography  which  iince  have  taken  place,  have  been  owing  lo 
the  ""reat  progrels  made  in  aftronomy.  More  corrcA  methods  and  inllruments  for 
obfcrving  the  latitude  have  been  foimd  out ;  and  the  difcovery  of  Jupiter's  Satellites 
have  afforded  a  much  ealier  method  of  finding  the  longitudes  than  was  formerly  known. 
The  voyages  made  by  different  nations  alio,  which  are  now  become  frequent,  have 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  a  vait  numl^cr  of  countries  utterly  unknown  before.  The 
voyages  of  Captain  Cooke,  and  other  late  navigators  and  travellers,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  geography  during  the  prefent  century ;  lb  tliat  now  the 
geography  of  the  utmolt  extremities  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fan  way  of  being  much  bettor 
known  to  the  moderns  than  that  of  the  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients. 

FIGURE,  MAGNITUDE  and  MOTION  of  the  EARTH. 
THE  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are,  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  ■; 
its  rotation  on  its  axis;  its  revolution  round  the  fun;  and  the  pofition  of  the  axis 
or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  regard  to  the  celellial  luminaries.  That  the 
earth  and  fea  taken  together  conllitute  one  vaft  fphere,  is  demonftrable  by  the  following 
arguments : 

ifl,  Such  a  figure  is  bell  adapted  to  motion.     2d,  The  higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the 
more  extenfive  is  the  profpect ;  whence  it  is  common  for  failors  to  climb  up  to  the  tops 
of  the  mails  to  difcover  land  or  Ihips  at  a  diltance.     But  this  would  give  them  no 
advantage  were  it  not  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth  ;  for  upon  an  infinitely  extended 
plane,  objedts  would  be  vifible  at  the  fanie  dillance  whether  the  eye  were  high  or  low  ; 
nor  would  any  of  them  vanilh  till  the  angle  under  which  they  appeared  became  too 
finall  to  be  perceptible.     3d,  To  peoyjle  on  fliore,   the  maft  of  a  Ihip  at  fea  appears 
before  the  hull ;  but  were  the  earth  an  infinite  plane,  not  the  highell  obje6ts,  but  the 
biggeil,  would  be  longeft  vifible;  and  the  maft  of  a  fhip  would  difappear,  by  reafon  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  angle,  long  before  the  hull.     4th,  To  people  at  fea,  the  land  dif- 
appears,  though  near  enough  to  be  vifible,  were  it  not  for  the  intervening  convexity  of 
the  water.     5th,  We  argue  from  analog)',   all  the  other  planets  being  of  a  fpherical 
figure.     6th,  The  earth  has  often  been  failed  round  ;  as  by  Magellan,  Drake,  Dampier, 
Anfon,  Cooke,  and  many  others  ;  which  demonltrates  that  the  furface  of  the  ocean  is 
fpherical ;  and  that  flie  land  is  very  little  different,  may  eafily  be  proved  from  the  fmall 
elevation  of  any  part  of  it  above  the  furface  of  the  water.     Tiie  mouths  of  rivers,  v^hich 
run   1000  miles,  are  not  more  than  one  mile  below   their  Iburces  ;  and  the  higheil 
mountains  are  not  quite  four  miles  of  perpendicular  height :  lb  that,  though  fome  parts 
of  the  land  are  elevated  into  hills,  and  others  deprelfed  into  valleys,  the  whole  may 
ftill  be  accounted  fpherical.     7th,  An  undeniable  and  indeed  ocular  demonfiration  of 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  is  taken  from  the  round  figure  of  its  thadow,  which  falls 
upon  the  moon  in  the  time  of  eclipfes.     As  various  fides  of  the  earth  are  turned  to- 
wards the  fun  during  the  time  of  different  phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  the  fhadow  in 
3i\\  cafes  appears  circular^,  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fuppofe  tlie  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  any 
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other  than  fphcrical.  The  inequalities  of  its  furfacc  have  no  effect  upon  tlie  earth's 
fhadow  on  the  moon  ;  for  as  the  diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  very  little  lets 
than  8000  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  higheft  mountain  on  earth  not  quite  four,  we 
cannot  account  the  latter  any  more  tlian  the  2000th  part  of  the  fonner ;  fo  that  the 
mountains  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  than  grains  of  duft  bear  ' 
to  that  of  a  common  globe. 

The  earth  is  not  truly  fpherical,  but  an  oblate  ipheroid,  or  flatted  at  the  poles, 
fomething  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  turnip.  Its  diameter  from  eafi:  to  well:  is  a  few  miles 
longer  than  that  from  north  to  fouth.  As  many  find  it  ditficult  to  conceive  hov.^  people 
can  ftand  on  the  oppofite  i\de  of  the  globe  without  falling  oft',  their  conception  may 
be  affifted  by  fuppoling  all  the  various  bodies  on  the  earth's  lurface  were  of  iron,  and. 
a  very  large  magnet  were  placed  at  the  center;  then  all  bodies  being  attra6fed  towards 
the  center  by  the  magnet  they  would  not  fall  off,  which  way  foevcr  the  earth  fhouid 
turn.  Now  the  attraction  of  gravitation  operates  on  all  bodies,  as  tliat  of  magnetifm 
does  on  iron  only. 

According  to  Norwood's  meafureof  a  degree,  which  is  generally  ])referred,  onfiippo- 
fition  that  the  earth  is  a  true  fphere,  its  circmnference  is  25,020  miles.  But  by  confi- 
dcring  its  true  figtire,  its  circumference  at  the  equator  is  25,038  miles,  and  the  length 
of  an  elliptical  meridian  25,927.  Though  the  earth  is  an  oblate  fpheroid,  yet  the 
difference  between  the  two  diameters  and  their  two  circumferences  is  but  fmall.  Had 
the  difference  been  more  confiderable,  it  would  have  greatly  aftectcd  all  nauticjil  and 
geographical  conclufions  deduced  from  a  fphere  ;  but  the  fmallncls  of  the  ditferencc 
renders  the  error  fcarcely  difcernible,  unlets  the  diftancebe  verj'  great,  and  the  latitudes 
very  high.  In  the  conftruCtion  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  &c.  the  earth  is  confidered  as 
a  perfeft  Iphere. 

The  earth,  like  the  refi;  of  the  planets,  has  two  motions,  one  round  its  axis,  the  other 
round  the  fun.  It  revolves  round  its  axis  once  in  <14  hours,  and  caufes  a  continual 
lucceflion  of  day  and  night,  and  an  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  eaft  to 
weft.  By  this  motion  on  its  axis  the  inhabitants  on  the  equator  are  can-ied  1040  miles 
m  an  hour.  It  completes  its  revolution  round  the  fun  once  in  a  year,  and  occafions 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  agreeable  variety  in  the 
feafons. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  190,346,000  miles,  and  its  circumference 
597,987,64'6  miles.  Its  hourly  motion  in  its  orbit  is  68,217  niiles,  which  is  142  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  which  moves  about  8  miles  in  a  minute;  and  would 
be  22  years  and  228  days  in  going  from  this  earth  to  the  fun.  Many  of  the  terreltriiil 
phenomena  depend  upon  the  globular  figure  of  tlie  earth,  and  tlie  pofition  of  its  axis 
with  regard  to  the  fun  ;  particularly  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  celeftial  luminaries, 
the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  &c.  It  belongs  to  geography  to  take  notice  of  the 
difference  betwixt  the  fame  phenomena  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus,  though 
the  fun  rifes  and  lets  all  over  the  world,  the  circumftances  of  his  doing  fo  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  circumftances  is  the  duration 
of  the  light  not  only  of  the  fun  himlelf,  but  of  the  twilight  before  he  rifes  and  after  he 
fets.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  for  inftance.  da-knels  comes  on  verj-foon  after  funfet : 
became  the  convexity  of  the  earth  comes  quickly  in  between  the  eye  of  tiie  obferver  and 
the  luminary,  the  motion  of  the  earth  being  much  more  rapid  there  than  any  where 
elfe.  In  our  climate  the  twilight  always  continues  between  one  and  two  hours,  and 
during  the  longeft  days  in  the  lummer  leafon  it  continues  in  a  confiderable  degree 
during  the  whole  night.     In  countries  farther  to  "the  northward  or  fouthward,  the 
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twilight  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  as  we  approach  the  poles,  until  at  laft  the  fun 
does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but  goes  in  acircle  at  Ibme  diftance  above  it  for 
many  days  fucccffively.  In  like  manner,  during  the  winter,  the  fame  luminary  links 
lower  and  lower,  until  at  laft  he  does  not  appear  at  all ;  and  there  is  only  a  dim 
twinkling  of  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  By  reafon  of  the 
refraflion  of  the  atmofphere,  however,  the  time  of  darknefs,  even  in  the  moft  inhofpi- 
table  climate?,  is  always  lefs  than  that  of  light ;  and  fo  remarkable  is  the  cfte6t  of  this 
property,  that  in  the  year  1682,  when  fome  Dutch  navigators  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,- 
the  I'un  was  vilible  to  them  tixteen  days  before  he  could  have  been  feen  above  the 
horizon  had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not  been  endowed  with  any  fuch 
■  power.  'Jlie  reafon  of  all  this  is,  that  in  the  northern  aad  fouthern  regions  only  afmall 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  interpofed  betwixt  us  and  the  fvm  for  miany  days, 
qnd  in  the  high  latitudes  none  at  all.  In  the  warmer  climates  the  fun  has  often  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  at  rifing  and'fetting,  by  reafon  of  the  refra6lion  of  his  light  through 
the  vapours  v\  liich  are  copioufly  raifed  in  thofe  parts. — In  tlie  colder  regions,  halos, 
parhelia,  aurora  borcalis,  and  other  meteors,  are  frequent ;  the  two  former  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  vapour  continually  flyin^:  from  the  warm  regions  of  the  equator  to  the 
colder  ones  of  the  poles.  The  aurora  ijorealis  is  owing,  fome  fay,  to  the  ele6trical 
matter  imbibed  by  the  earth  from  the  fun  in  the  warm,  climates,  and  going  off  through 
tlie  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  In  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown,  or  but  feldom  heard  of ;  but 
the  more  terrible  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  &c.  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  Thefe,  however,  feem  only  to  afFe6\  iflands  and  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Notwithllanding  tlie  feeming  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  light  and  darknefs,  it 
is  certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  light 
difFufed  on  every  part,  abftracSting  from  Vv^hat  is  abforbed  by  clouds,  vapours,  and  the 
atmofphere  itfelf.  The  equatorial  regions  have  indeed  the  moft  intenfe  light  during  (he 
day,  but  the  nights  are  long  and  dark  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  northerly  and 
foutherly  parts,  though  the  fun  fhines  lefs  powerfully,  yet  the  length  of  time-that  he 
appears  above  the  horizon,  with  the  grciter  duration  of  the  twilight,  makes  up  for  the 
feeming  deficiency. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfe6l  plane,  the  fun  would  appear  to  be  vertical  in  every  part  of 
it  :  for  in  comparifon  with  the  immcnfe  magnitude  of  that  luminary,  the  diameter  of 
this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very  fmall :  and  as  the  fui;i,  were  he  near  to  us,  would  do  much 
more  than  cover  the  whole  earth  ;  fo,  though  he  were  moved  to  any  diltance,  the  whole 
diaiueter  of  the  latter  would  make  no  difference  in  the  apparent  angle  of  his  latitude. 
By  means  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  alio,  along  with  the  great  difparity  between 
the  diameters  of  the  two  bodies,  fome  advantage  is  given  to  the  day  over  the  night : 
for  thus  the  fun  being  immenfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  ihines  upon  more  than  one  half 
of  the  earth ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part  has  a  fhorter  way  to  go  before  it  again 
receives  the  benetit  of  his  rays.  This  cUfFerence  is  greater  in  the  inferior  planets,  Venus 
and  Mercury,  than  in  the  earth. 

DOCTRINE       of    the      SPHERE. 

Definitions  and  Principles. 

A  SPHERE,  with  aftronomers,  is  the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  as  being  of  a  globular 
figure,  or  more  Itridly,  the  Prmim  Mobile,  which  enclofes  all  the  other  orbs  and> 
heavenly  bodies.  '    A  direft 
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-  A  dire(5tor  right  fphcre  is,  when  both  the  poles  of  the  world  are  iu  the  horizon,  and 
the  equinodial  pafles  through  the  zenith  ;  lb  that  the  equator  and  all  its  parallels.  Inch 
as  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  make  right  angles  with  tlic  horizon,  and  are  divided  by 
it  iiato  two  equal  parts ;  lb  that  the  tun,  moon,  and  Itars  alccnd  directly  above,  and 
delcend  dire6lly  below  the  horizon.     See  the  Plate. 

An  oblique  Iphere  is  that  where  all  the  diurnal  motions  are  oblique  to  the  horizon. 
Tliis  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  except  thole  under  the  poles  and  th  j  equator. 
In  an  oblique  Iphere,  one  of  the  poles  is  elevated  above,  and  Ihe  otlrer  depreli'cd  below 
the  horizon. 

A  parallel  fphere  is  when  one  pole  is  in  the  zenith  and  the  other  in  the  nadir,  in  whicli 
the  equator,  and  all  its  parallels,  are  parallel  with  the  horizon:  this  polition  is  peculiar 
to  thole  parts  which  lie  dire611y  under  the  poles. 

In  geography  the  circles  which  the  fun  apparently  defcribes  in  the  heavens,  are  iun- 
pofed  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  earth,  and  marked  on  its  llirface.  We  may  ima'Tinc 
as  many  circles  as  we  pleafe  to  be  delcribed  on  the  earth,  and  their  planes  to  he 
extended  to  the  celellial  fphere  till  they  mark  concentric  ones  on  the  heavens.  Each 
circle  is  divided  mto  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60 
feconds.  The  circles  fuppofed  by  geogi-aphers  to  be  defcribed  in  this  manner,  are 
denominated  great  and  kfs  circles. 

Great  Circles  are  thofe  which  divide  either  the  ccleftial  or  terreftrial  fphere  into  two 
equal  parts.  Of  thefe  there  are  fix — the  Equator,  the  Meridian,  the  Ecliptic,  the 
Horizon,  and  the  two  Colures. 

Lefs  Circles  axe.  thole  which  divide  the  fphere  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  of  which  there 
are  four,  the  two  Tropics  and  the  two  Polar  Circles. 

Axis  and  Poles  of  the  Earth.']  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginarj^  line  palling 
through  its  center  from  north  to  fouth.  The  extreme  points  of  the  axis  are  called 
the  poles. 

Equator.'}  The  equator  is  that  line  or  circle  which  encompafles  the  middle  of  the 
€arth,  dividing  the  northern  half  from  the  Ibuthern.  This  line  is  often  called  the 
equitioStial,  becaufe,  when  the  fim  appears  therein,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.     From  this  line  latitude  is  reckoned. 

Meridian.l  This  circle,  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  brafs  ring,  pafles 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  the  zenith  and  the  nad'ir,  crofling  the  equator  at 
right  angles  and  dividing  the  globe  into  caftern  and  weltern  hemiipheres.  It  is  called 
meridian  from  the  Latin  nieridies,  mid-day ;  becaufe  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part 
of  this  circle  it  is  called  noon,  and  the  day  is  half  fpent.  There  are  an  infinite  number 
of  meridians,  which  vary  as  you  travel  eaft  or  well.  Geographers  afiume  one  of  the 
meridians  for  the  firll ;  commonly  that  which  paffes  through  the  metropolis  of  their 
own  country.  The  meridian  of  Philadelphia  is  the  firfi:  for  Americans  ;  that  of  London 
for  the  Englifh  ;   and  that  of  Paris  for  the  French. 

Zodiac.']  If  the  two  circles  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
degrees  on  each  fide  of  it,  the  fpace,  or  girdle  included  between  tliefc  two  parallels, 
fixteen  degrees  broad,  and  divided  in  tlie  middle  by  the  ecliptic,  will  comprehend 
within  it  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  and  is  called  the  Zodiac. 

Ecliptic.']  The  Ecliptic  is  a  great  circle,  in  the  plane  of  which  the  cartli  performs  her 
annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  or  in  which  the  lun  feems  to  move  round  tlie  eartli, 
once  in  a  jear.  This  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  fi-om  the  word  EcUpfe,  becaufe  no 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  happens,  but  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  this 
-circle.     It  makes  an  angle  with  the  equator  of  23°  30';  and  iuterfe6ts  it  m  two  oppofite 

parts. 
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parts,  called  the  EquinoBial  points,  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  either  of  thefe  points,  he 
has  no  dedination,  and  Ihines  equally  to  both  poles,  and  the  day  is  then  equal  to  the 
night  all  over  the  world.  The  times  when  the  fun  paffes  through  thefe  points,  are  the 
a  I  ft  of  Miu-ch,  and  the  21ft  of  September  :  The  former  is  called  the  vernal,  the  latter 
the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees  each,  called  ligns. 
Thefe  begin  at  the  vernal  interfec^tion  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator,  and  ai-e  numbered 
from  weft  to  eaft.  The  names  and  characters  oi  the  figns,  with  the  months  in  which 
tlie  lun  enters  them,  are  as  follows  : 


Latin  names  of  the 

Englifli  names. 

Charafters. 

Months  in  which  the 

figns. 

fun  enters  them. 

I   Aries 

The  Ram 

r 

March 

a.  Taurus 

The  Bull 

« 

April 

3  Gemini 

The  Twins 

n 

May 

4  Cancer 

The  Crab 

55 

June 

5  Leo 

The  Lion 

^ 

July 

6  Virgo 

The  Virgin 

HR 

Auguft 

7  Libra 

The  Scales 

.A, 

September 

8  Scorpio 

The  Scorpion 

% 

October 

9  Sagittarius 

The  Archer 

^ 

November 

10  Capricornus 

The  Goat 

rp 

December 

1 1   Aquarius 

The  Water-Be; 

arer  ■xa 

January 

12  Pifces 

The  Fifties 

K 

Februaiy 

The  firft  lix  are  called  northern,  and  the  latter  fouthern  ftgns  ;  becaufe  the  fonner 
poflefs  that  half  of  the  ecliptic,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the 
latter  that  half  which  lies  to  the  Ibuthward. 

Horizon.']  The  horizon,  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  broad  wooden  circle, 
'  divides  it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  There  are,  geogi-aphically  fpeaking,  two 
horizons,  the  fenfible  and  the  rational.  The  fenlible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  limits 
our  prolpedt ;  where  the  fky  and  the  land,  or  water,  appear  to  meet.  The  rational  or 
real  horizon,  is  a  circle  whole  plane  pafles  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  dividing  it 
into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  90  degrees.     The 
■  four  quartering  points,  viz.  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  are  called  the  cardinal  points. 
The  poles  of  the  horizon  are  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.     The  former  is  the  point  dif  e6tly 
over  ovn-  heads  ;  the  latter  the  point  directly  under  our  (cei. 

Colures.']  The  two  meridians  that  pafs  through  the  four  above-mentioned  points 
have  particular  names  ;  that  which  palTes  through  the  firft  degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra 
ts  called  the  equinoftial  Coltire,  and  that  which  pafles  through  the  firft  degrees  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn  is  termed  the  folftitial  Colure.  Thefe  Colures  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Circles  of  longitude  in  the  heavens  are  great  circles  of  the  iphere  imagined  to  pats 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  cut  the  ecliptic  at  right  angles,  as  the  meridians 
do  the  equino(^tial. 

The  latitude  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  longitude,   intercepted 
_  between  the  center  of  the  object  and  the  ecliptic.     If  the  objeft  be  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  ecliptic,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  north  latitude  ;  if  on  the  fouth,  in  fouth  latitude. 
Parallels  of  celeftial  latitude,  are  finall  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

Tire 
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The  longitude  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  bet%veen 
the  firll  point  of  Aries,  and  a  circle  of  longitude  palling  through  the  center  of  the 
obje6t.  The  right  afcenfion  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial, 
intercepted  between  the  firft  point  of  x\ries,  and  a  meridian  patling  through  the  center 
of  the  object. 

The  declination  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  center  of  the  object  and  the  equinoctial.  If  the  objedl  be  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  equinoctial,  it  is  laid  to  have  north  declination  ;  if  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  has 
fouth  declination.  All  fmall  circles  in  tlie  celcftial  Iphere  parallel  to  the  equino6tial, 
are  called  parallels  of  declination.  Among  thcfe  arc  the  tiopic  of  Cancer,  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  the  Ar6tic  and  Antar6tic  circles. 

Tropics.]  The  tropics,  are  two  circles  drav.-n  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diftance 
of  2,3°  29'  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  circles  form  the  limits  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun's 
declination  from  the  equator.  That  which  is  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  is  called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  becaufe  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Cancer  ;  and  that  in  the 
fouthera  hemifphere,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in 
the  fign  Capricorn.  On  the  2  ill  of  June  the  fun  is  in  Cancer,  and  we  have  the  longeft 
day.  On  the  21ft;  of  December  the  fun  is  in  Capricorn,  and  we  have  the  fhorteft  day. 
They  are  called  tropics,  fi-om  the  Greek  word  trepo,  to  tarn,  becaufe  when  the  llin 
arrives  at  them,  he  returns  again  to  the  ecjuator. 

Polar  Circles.']  The  two  polar  circles  are  defcribed  round  the  poles  of  the  earth  at 
the  dillance  of  23°  29'.  The  northern  is  called  the  Ar£lic  circle,  from  Ar^os,  orth.e  bear, 
a  conllellation  fituated  near  that  place  in  the  heavens  ;  the  fouthern,  being  oppofite  to 
the  former,  is  called  the  Antarctic  circle. — The  polar  circles  bound  the  places  where  the 
fun  fets  daily.     Beyond  tliem  the  fun  revolves  without  letting. 

The  azimutlis,  or  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  paffing  through  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

The  altitude  of  an  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between 
the  center  of  the  object  and  the  horizon. 

The  zenith  dillance  of  any  heavenly  obje6t,  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  center  of  the  object  and  the  zenith.  The  meridian  altitude,  or  meridian 
zenith  difiiance,  is  the  altitude,  or  zenith  dillance,  when  the  object  is  in  the  meridian. 

Zones.]  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  five  unequal  parts 
called  zones,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  two  parallels  of  latitude.  Of  thefe  five- 
zones,  one  is  called  the  torrid  or  burning  zone  ;  two  are  filled  frigid  or  trozen  ;  and 
two  temperate  ;  names  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  heat  and  cold  to  which  tlieir  fitu- 
ations  are  liable. 

The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  over  e^'cry  part  of  which  the  fun  is  per- 
pendicular at  fome  time  of  the  year.  The  breadth  of  this  zone  is  forty-feven  degrees; 
extending  from  twenty-three  degi-ees  and  a  half  north  latitude,  to  twent)'-three  degrees 
and  a  half  fouth.  The  equator  pafTes  throvigh  the  middle  of  this  zone,  which  is  temii- 
nated  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on  the 
ibuth  by  the  parallel  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  ancients  confidered  this  zone 
as  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  heat,  which  they  thought  too  great  to  be  fupported 
by  any  human  being,  or  even  by  the  vegetable  creation  ;  but  experience  has  long  fince 
refuted  this  notion. 

Many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  are  remarkably  populous  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  long  nightSj,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail  in  almolt  every 
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part  of  the  torrid  zone,  render  tlie  earth  not  only  inhabitable,  but  alfo  lb  fruitful,  that 
two  liarveits  a  year  are  A-ery  common.  All  forts  of  fpices  and  drugs  are  almoll  lolely 
produced  there  ;  and  it  fnrniffies  more  perfecit  metals,  precious  ftones,  anci  pearls,  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together. 

This  zone  comprehends  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Philippine  Iflands,  greater  part 
of  Soutlr  America  and  Africa,  and  almoft  all  Capt.  Cook's  clilcaveries,  including  the 
northern  parts  of  New  Holland. 

The  frigid  zones  are  thofc  regions  round  the  pole  where  the  fun  does  not  rife  for 
fome  days  in  tlie  winter,  nor  let  for  Ibme  days  in  the  fummer.  The  two  poles  are  the 
centers  of  thefe  zones,  which  extend  from  thete  points  to  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half  nearly  ;  that  is,  they  are  bounded  by  the  northern  and  fouthern  parallels  of  latitude 
of  tixty-lix  degrees  and  a  half.  The  part  that  lies  in  the  northern  hcmifphere  is  called 
the  north  fi-igid  zone,  and  is  boinided  by  a  parallel  called  the  arclic  or  polar  circle ; 
and  that  in  the  fouthern  hcmifphere,  the  fouth  frigid  zone,  and  the  parallel  of  latkude 
whick  bounds  it,  is  called  the  antarttic,  or  polar  circle.  The  northern  frigid  zone 
comprehends  NovaZembla,  Lapland,  part  of  Norway,  Baffin's-Bay,  j^art  of  Greenland, 
and  part  of  Siberia. — The  fouthern  frigid  zone  has  no  land  known  to  us.  The  two 
temjjcrate  zones  are  the  fpaces  contained  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

,The  northern  temperate  zone  contains  almoft  all  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Alia, 
part  of  Africa,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Britilli  Colonies. — The  fouthern 
temperate  zone  comprizes  the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland,  (including  Botany-Bay) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  frigid  zones  the  longeft  day  is  never  below  24  hours  ;  in  the  temperate  zones 
not  quite  fo  much,  and  in  the  torrid  never  more  than  14  hours. 

Climates.']  The  word  climate  has  two  lignifications,  the  one  common,  and  the  other 
geographical.  In  common  language,  the  word  is  ufed  to  denote  the  clifFerence  in  the 
feafons  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  two  places  diiFer  in  thefe  refpects,  they 
are  laid  to  be  in  different  climates. 

In  a  geographical  fenfe,  a  climate  is  a  tradl  of  the  earth's  furface,  included  between 
the  equator  and  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  between  two  parallels  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  one,  be  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  other.  Within 
the  polar  circles,  however,  the  breadth  of  a  circle  is  fuch,  that  the  length  of  a  day,  or 
the  time  of  the  fun's  continuance  above  the  horizon  without  fetting,  is  a  month  longer 
in  one  parallel,  as  you  proceed  northerly,  than  in  the  other. 

Under  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours  long.  The  days  gradually  increafe 
in  length  as  you  advance  either  north  or  fouth  from  the  equator.  The  fpace  between 
the  equator,  and  a  parallel  line  drawn  at  the  dillance  of  8"  25',  where  the  days  are 
twelve  hours  and  a  half  long,  is  called  the  firft  climate  ;  and  by  conceiving  parallels 
drawn  in  this  manner,  at  the  increafe  of  every  half  hour,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
twenty-four  climates  between  the  equator  and  each  of  tlie  polar  circles.  Forty-eight 
in  the  whale. 

Under  the  polar  circles,  the  longeft  day  is  twenty-four  hours.  The  fun,  when  at 
the  tropics,  fkims  the  horizon  without  fetting.  As  you  advance  from  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles,  the  fun  continues  above  the  horizon  for  days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  a 
conftant  increafe,  until  you  arrive  at  the  poles,  where  the  fun  is  fix  months  above  the 
horizon  ;  and  the  whole  year  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  but  one  day  and  one  night. 

There  are  thirty  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In  the  firft  twenty- 
four,   between  the  equator  and  each  polar  circle,  the  period  of  increafe  for  every 
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cliniate  is  half  an  hour.  In  the  other  fix,  between  the  polar  circles  and  either  pole,  the 
period  of  increafe  for  each  climate  is  a  month.  Thefe  climates  continually  decreafe  in 
breadth  as  you  proceed  from  the  equator,  as  may  be  feen  by  attending  to  the  following 
table : 

TABLE. 

Names  of  Countries  and  remarkable  Places,  Jituatcd  in  the  refpeSllve  Climates^  nerthof 

the  Equator. 

WITHIN    THE     FIRST    CLIMATE     LIE, 

The  Gold  coafl:  in  Africn,  Molucca  in  Eaft  Indies,  Cayenne  &  Surinam  in  S.  Amer. 

Abyflinia,  Siam,  Madras,  Darien,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  &c. 

Mecca,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Canton,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe. 

Egypt,  Delhi,  Canary  Ifles,  Eaft  Florida,  Havannah. 

Gibraltar,  Jeriifalem,  Ifpahan,  Nankin,  Georgia  and  Carolinas. 

Lilbon,  Madrid,  Afia-Minor,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Philadelphia. 

Rome,  Genoa,  Conftantinople,  Cafpian  Sea,  New  York,  New  England. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Canada. 

London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Diefden,  Cracow,  Tartary. 

Dublin,  Warfaw,  Holland,  Hanover,  Labrador,  New  South  Wales, 

1 1  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow,  capital  of  Ruffia. 

12  South  part  of  Sweden,  Tobolfki,  capital  of  Siberia. 

13  Orkney  Ifles,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden* 

14  Bergen  in  Norway,  Peterfbiirgh  in  Ruffia. 

15  Hudfon's  Straits,  North  America. 

16  South  part  of  Weft  Greenland,  Siberia. 

17  Drontheim  in  Norway. 

18  Part  of  Finland  in  Ruffia. 

19  Archangel  on  the  White-Sea,  Ruffia, 

20  Hecla  in  Iceland.  ^ 

21  Northern  Parts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia. 

22  New  North  Wales  in  North  America. 

23  Davis's  Straits  in  ditto. 

24  Samoieda. 
2  5  South  Part  of  Lapland. 

26  Weft  Greenland. 

27  Zembla  Auftralis. 
38  Zembla  Borealis. 

29  Spitft)ergen,  or  Eaft  Greenland. 

30  Unknown. 

Latitude. '\  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  reckoned  in 
degrees,  &c.  north  or  fouth,  on  the  meridian.  The  greatelt  latitude  is  that  of  the  poles, 
which  are  ninet)^  degrees  diftant  from  the  equator.  If  the  place  be  lituated  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  north  latitude ;  if  it  lie  between  the 
equator  and  the  fouth  pole,  it  is  in  fouth  latitude. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  ;  for  to  a  perfon  lituated  on  the  equator,  both  poles  will  I'efi;  in  the  horizon.  If 
}o\i  travel  one,  two,  or  more  degi-ees  north,  the  north  pole  will  rife  one,  two,  or  more 
degrees,  and  will  keep  pace  v/ith  your  diltanre  from  the  equator. 

Longitude.  ]  Even'  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  its  meridian.  The  longitude 
of  a  place  is  the  diftance  of  its  meridian  from  feme  other  fixed  meridian,  mcafurcd  om 
the  equator.  Longitude  is  cither  ealt  or  weft.  All  places  eaft  of  tlie  fixed  or  firft 
meridian,  are  in  eaft  longitude  ;  all  weft,  in  weft  longitude.  On  the  equator,  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  equal  to  fixty  geographical  miles  ;  and  of  courfe,  a  minute  on  the  equator 
is  equal  to  a  mile.  But  as  all  the  meridians  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  until  at  lalt  they  crols  at  the  poles,   it  Ls 
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obvious  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  will  h-tlen  as  you  go  from  the  equator  to  either 
pole  ;  fo  that  iu  the  fixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  thirty  miles, 
or  half  as  long  as  a  degree  on  the  equator  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following  table  ; 

A         TABLE, 
Shnvlng  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  each  parallel  of  latitude  from 

the  equator. 
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Methods  of  finding  the  LATITUDES  and  LONGITUDES  0/ PLACES /m« 

Celestial  Observations. 

WHAT  is  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude  has  already  been  fufficiently  explained, 
-it  remains  that  we  fhew  the  methods  ufed  for  finding  both  by  celeftial  obfei-vations. 

I.  Of  finding  the  Latitude. 
As  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  zenith 
and  the  equinottial,  which  is  always  equal  to  the  height  of  the  vifible  pole  above  the 
horizon,  it  tbllows  that  if  the  meridional  altitude,  or  its  complement,  the  zenith  dillance, 
of  any  cclcftial  objeil,  whole  place  in  the  heavens  is  known,  can  be  found,  the  latitude 
is  eafily  difcovered.  Thus,  if  the  heavenly  obje6l  be  in  the  equinoctial,  the  zenith 
dillance  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude,  which  will  be  either  north  or  Ibuth,  according  as 
the  obferver  is  fituated  either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  objefl.  But  if  the 
fun  or  flar  hath  either  north  or  fouth  declination,  that  is,  if  its  apparent  diurnal  motion 
be  either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  ecjuino6lial,  the  declination  muft  either 
be  fubtradled  from,  or  added  to,  the  zenith  diftance,  according  as  the  zenith  dillance 
and  declination  are  of  the  fame  or  different  denominations. 

1.  If 
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'  1.  If  the  zenith  diltance  and  declination  have  the  fame  name,  their  difference  will 
give  the  latitude.  And  if  the  declination  is  greater  than  the  zenith  difi:ance,  the  lati- 
tude will  be  of  the  fame  name  with  the  declination  ;  but  if  the  declination  be  lefs  than 
the  zenith  dillancc,  the  latitude  will  be  of  a  contrary  name.  If  they  are  equal,  the 
latitude  will  be  oo  degrees,  oo  minutes  ;  that  is,  the  place  is  lituated  under  the 
equinoftial. 

a.  If  the  decUnation  and  zenith  diftance  are  of  contraiy  names,  that  is,  one  north 
and  the  other  fouth,  their  fum  will  be  the  latitude,  and  always  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  declination. 

In  molt  books  of  afb'onomy  and  navigation  are  tables  of  the  declination  of  the  fun, 
and  princijial  fixed  ftars  ;  and  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftars  may  be  eafily 
found  by  a  great  variety  of  inftruments. 

3.  When  the  objecl  appears  in  the  zenith,  the  latitude  is  equal  to  the  declination, 
and  alfo  of  the  fame  name. 

There  are  feveral  other  methods  for  finding  the  latitude,  but  the  above  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  in  this  place,  efpecially  as  it  is  generally  ufed. 

II.  Of find'rng  the  Longitude. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  tliat  the  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places 
might  be  detemiined,  by  knowing  the  difference  between  the  times  that  any  remark- 
able appearance  in  the  heavens  was  feen  in  thofe  places.  For  fince  _the  fun  and  fixed 
liars  appear  to  move  round  the  earth,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  earth  revolves 
about  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  follows,  that  in  every  hour  there  paffes  over 
the  meridian  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  360  degrees,  or  of  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  equator,  equal  to  fifteen  degrees,  and  a  proportionable  part  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
time. 

The  heavenly  bodies  afford  fi-equent  opportunities  for  making  obfervations  of  this 
kind.  For  as  thefe  appearances  confift  in  the  appull'es,  that  is,  the  approaches  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  one  another,  or  their  pafling  by  one  another  ;  and  thefe  appulfes, 
when  they  happen,  are  feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
where  tliey  are  vilible  ;  therefore,  by  knowing  the  relative  times  of  tlie  day  when  luch 
appearances  are  feen  in  two  dillant  places,  the  difference  between  thofe  times  is  known, 
and  confequently  the  difference  of  longitude  betAveen  thofe  places. 

Several  Ephemcres  or  Almanacks  are  annually  publillied,  in  which  the  times  when 
the  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter's  fatcUites  ;  the  rifing,  letting,  and  fouthing 
of  the  planets  ;  tlie  appulfus  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  other  celeftial  ap- 
pearances, are  determined  with  regard  to  fome  meridian.  By  the  help  of  one  of  thete 
books,  and  a  careful  obfervation  oi  thefe  appearances,  the  longitude  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon,  when  tliey  happen,  afford  one  method  of  finding  the  diffe- 
rence of  longitude.  For  as  thele  eclipfes  are  occafioned  by  an  interpofition  of  the 
earth  between  her  and  the  fun,  and  confequently  flie  is  immerfed  in  tlie  earth's  fliadow, 
the  moment  any  part  of  her  body  is  deprived  of  the  folar  rays,  it  is  vifible  to  all  thofe 
people  who  can  fee  her,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time.  Hence  by  obferving  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  noting 
the  apparent  time  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  comparing  it  with  the  calculations  of  the 
fame  eclipfe,  adapted  to  fome  other  meridian,  t hs  difference  of  time,  and  confequently 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  thofe  two  places,  will  be  known. 

Suppofe 
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Suppolt",  for,  inftance,  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happened  at  London 
fixteen  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning,  but  not  till  fifty-feveii  minutes  and  forty  fe- 
conds  after  fix  in  the  morning  at  Boflon  in  New  England  ;  then  will  the  difference 
of  time  be  four  hours,  forty-one  minutes,  forty  feconds,  equal  to  leventy  degrees 
twenty-five  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  and  becaufe  the  eclipfe  happened 
later  at  Bofton  than  at  London,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  well.  Confc- 
qucntly,  if  the  longitude  be  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  London,  the  longitude  of 
Bolcon  will  be  feventy  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  Avefi. 

The  longitude  of  places  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  the  obfervations  of  folar  ecliplcs, 
but  thefe  being  incumbered  \yith  the  confideration  of  parallaxes,  arc  much  lefs  adap- 
ted to  that  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  moon. 

But  as  the  eclipfes  of  fun  and  moon  happen  but  feldom,  another  expedient  offers, 
viz.  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatcllites.  That  planet  has  four  moons  or  fatellites, 
moving  ro\md  him  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different  intervals  of  time  ;  one 
or  inore  of  which  is  eclipfed  almofl:  every  night  :  for  they  difappear  either  in  going 
behind  Jupiter,  or  pafling  before  him  ;  and  the  inftant  of  fuch  immerfions  or  emerfions 
may  be  feen  by  a  refi-a6fing  telefcope  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  or  a  reflecting 
one  of  nine  inches  focal  length. 

The  paflage  of  the  moon,  or  the  fuperior  planets,  over  the  meridian  ,  affords  another 
method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  :  for  by  having  the  time  in  an  ephemeris,  when 
the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  pafs  the  meridian  of  ibme  ])lace,  and  finding  by  obfer- 
vation  the  time  when  tlie  objeft  paifes  the  meridian  of  another  place,  the  longitude  will 
be  determined  ;  for  the  difference  of  time  converted  into  degrees,  8cc.  will  give  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude. 

There  is  ftill  another  method,  equally  expeditious  and  ceiiain,  namely,  the  appulfes 
of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  their  occultations  by  the  interpofition  of  her 
body.  For  the  moon  finifhing  her  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  days,  {c\en 
hours,  forty-three  minutes,  there  are  but  few  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  docs  not 
pafs  over,  or  fo  near  fome  fixed  flar,  that  the  time  of  the  neareft  approach,  or  the  vifi- 
ble  conjunction,  may  be  eafily  obferved.  And  thefe,  when  compared  with  the  vifible 
time  computed  to  the  meridian  of  fome  place,  will  fhew  the  ditference  of  longitude. 

The  lall  method  we  fhall  mention  for  finding  the  longitude,  is  by  a  time-keeper,  a 
kind  of  clock  or  watch,  which  will  always  fhew  the  true  time  under  the  meridian  of 
fome  particular  place  :  for  by  finding  the  time  of  the  day  at  any  other  place,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  time  then  fhewn  by  fuch  a  machine,  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  thofe  places  will  be  determined.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Harrifon,  a  few  years 
fince,  completed  fuch  a  time-keeper,  which  was  found  upon  trial  to  anfwer  even  be- 
yond the  moft  fanguine  expectations  :  and  he  accordingly  received  ten  thoufand  pounds 
iVom  the  government,  as  a  reward  for  his  difcovery  :  but  for  fome  reafons,  not  gene- 
rally known,  the  time-keeper  has  been  hitherto  kept  from  the  public. 

Of  the  GLOBES,   and,  their  Use. 

AN  artificial  Globe  is  a  round  body,  whofe  furface  is  every  where  equally  remote 
from  the  center.  But  by  the  globes  here  is  meant  two  fpherical  bodies,  whofe  convex 
furfaccs  are  fujsjDofed  to  give  a  tiTic  reprefentation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  as  vifible 
by  obtervation.  One  of  thefe  is  called  the  terreftrial,  the  other  the  celeftial  globe.  On 
the  convex  furface  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  and  fea  are  delinea- 
ted in  their  relative  fize.  form,  and  fituation. 

3  On 
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On  the  fiirlacc  of  the  celeftial  globe,  tlie  images  of  the  leveral  conflcllations,  arjdthe 
unformed  ftars.  are  dchneated  ;  and  the  relative  magnitude  and  pofitlon  which  the  ftars 
are  obierved  (o  have  in  the  heavens,  carefully  preferved. 

In  order  to  render  thefe  globular  bodies  more  ufcful,  they  are  fitted  xip  with  certain 
appurtenances,  wiiereby  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  problems  are  iolved  in  a  very  eafy  and 
expeditious  manner. 

The  brazen  meridian  is  that  ring  or  hoop  in  vvhich  the  globe  hangs  on  its  axis,  which 
is  repreiented  by  two  wires  pafling  through  its  poles.  The  circle  is  divided  into  four 
(|uarters  of'90  degrees  each  ;  in  one  femi-circle  the  divifions  begin  at  each  pole,  and 
end  at  90  degrees,  where  they  meet.  In  the  other  femi-circle,  the  divilions  begin  at 
the  middle,  and  proceed  thence  towards  each  pole,  where  they  end  at  90  degrees.  The 
graduated  tide  of  this  brazen  circle  lerves  as  a  meridian  for  any  point  on  the  lurface  of 
the  earth,  the  globe  being  turned  about  till  that  point  comes  under  the  circle. 

The  hour  circle  is  a  Irnall  circle  of  brafs,  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  the  quarters 
and  half  quarters.  It  is  fixed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  equally  diftant  fi-om  the  north 
end  of  the  axis ;  to  which  is  fixed  an  index,  that  points  out  the  divifions  of  the  hour- 
circle  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its  axis. 

The  horizon  is  reprefented  by  the  upper  furface  of  the  wooden  circular  frame,  encom- 
pafi!ing  the  globe  about  its  middle.  On  this  wooden  frame  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  calen- 
dar, contained  in  feveral  concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  is  divided  into  four  quarters 
of  ninety  degrees  each.  The  next  circle  is  divided  into  the  tw  elve  months,  with  the 
days  in  each  according  to  the  new"  ftile,  the  next  contains  the  twelve  equal  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  each  being  divided  into  thirty  degrees  ;  the  next  the  twelve  months  and  days 
according  to  the  old  Itile  ;  and  there  is  another  circle  containing  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compafs,  with  their  halves  and  quarters.  Although  thefe  circles  are  on  all  hori- 
zons, yet  tliey  are  not  always  placed  in  tlie  fame  difpofition. 

The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  thin  flip  of  brals,  one  edge  of  which  is  graduated  into 
ninety  degrees  and  their  quarters,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  meridian.  To  one  end  of  this 
is  fixed  a  brafs  nut  and  fcrew ,  whereby  it  is  put  on,  and  faftened  to  the  meridian  ;  if 
it  be  fixed  in  the  zenith  or  pole  of  the  horizon,  then  the  graduated  edge  reprefents  a 
vertical  circle  pafi^ng  through  any  point. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  circles  defcribed  on  tlie  furlaccs  of  both  globes,  fuch 
as  the  equinoc^'tial,  or  ecliptic,  circles  of  longitude  and  right  afcenfion,  the  tropics,  polar 
circles,  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination  on  the  celeftial  globe  ;  and  on  the  tertef- 
trial,  the  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles,  parallels  of  latitude,  hour-circles,  or 
meridians  to  every  fifteen  degrees  ;  and  on  fome  globes,  the  fpiral  rhumbs  flowdng  firom 
the  feveral  centers,  called  flies. 

In  ufing  the  Globes,  keep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon  tow^ards  you  (unlefs  the  pro- 
blem requires  the  tm-ning  it)  which  fide  yon  may  know  by  the  word  Eaft,  on  the  hori- 
zon ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
before  you,  and  the  globe  divided  exactly  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide 
of  the  meridian. 

The  following  problems,  as  being  moll:  ufeful  and  entertaining,  are  feledled  fi-om  a 
great  variety  of  others,  which  are  eafily  folved  with  a  globe  fitted  up  with  the  afore- 
mentioned appurtenances. 

I.  'the  latitude  of  a  place  being  given,  to  xeElify  the  globe  for  that  place. 

Let  it  be  required  to  reiftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  Bofi;on,  42  degrees  25 
minutes  North. 

Elevate 
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Elevate  the  north  pole,  till  the  horizon  cuts  the  brazen  meridian  in  4.2"  25'  and  tlie 
clobe  is  then  rectified  lor  the  latitude  of  Bolton.  Brinff  Bolton  to  the  meridian,  and 
you  will  fitnd  it  in  the  zenith,  or  directly  on  the  top  of  the  globe.  And  fo  of  any  other 
place. 

II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  teji'ejlrial  globe. 

Bring  the  given  place  under  tliat  tide  of  the  graduated  brazen  meridian  where  flie 
degrees  begin  at  the  equator,  then  the  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it  llrews  the  lati- 
tti'de  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  equator,  under  the  meridian,  flicws  the  longitude. 

Thus  Bofton  will  be  'found  to  lie  in  42°  25',  north  latitude,  and  70°  37'  welt  lon- 
gitude, from  Greenwich,  or  4°  43',  eafl  longitude  from  Philadelphia. 

III.  To  find  anyplace  on  the  globe  whofe  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 

Bring  the  given  longitude,  found  on  the  equator,  to  the  meridian,  and  under  the 
given  latitude,  found  on  the  meridian,  is  the  place  fought. 

IV.     To  find  the  dijance  and  bearing  of  any  tzi'o  given  places  on  the  globe. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  places,  the  beginning 
or  o  degree  being  on  one  of  them,  and  the  degrees  between  them  fliew  their  diilancc  ; 
thefe  degrees  multiplied  by  60,  give  the  geogi'aphical  miles,  and,  by  lixty-nine  and  a 
half,  give  the  diftancc  in  Englilh  miles  nearly.  Obferve,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in 
this  polition,  what  rhumb  of  the  nearefi:  fly  runs  moftly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
quadrant,  and  that  rhumb  fhews  nearly  the  bearing  required. 

V.   To  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

Look  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  outer  calendar  upon  the  horizon,  (if  the  globe. 
Avas  made  before  the  alteration  of  the  ftile)  and  oppolite  to  it,  you  will  iind  the  lign 
and  degree  the  fun  is  in  that  day.— Thus  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  fun's  place  is  4f 
degrees  in  Aries. — Then  look  for  that  fign  arid  degree  in  the  ecliptic  line  marked  on  the 
globe,  and  you  find  the  fun's  place  ;  there  fix  on  a  fmall  black  patch,  lb  is  it  prepared 
for  the  folution  of  the  following  problems. 

Note.  The  earth's  place  is  always  in  the  fign  and  degree  oppofite  to  the  fun  ;  thus, 
when  the  fun  is  4I  degrees  in  Aries,  the  earth  is  4§  degrees  in  Libra;  and  fo  of  any 
other. 

VI.  To  find  the  fun's  declination,  that  is,  his  difiance  from  the  equinoSlial  line,  cither  northward 

or  fouthzvard. 

Bring  his  place  to  the  meridian;  obferve  what  degree  of  the  meridian  lies  over  it, 
and  that  is  his  declination.  If  the  fun  lies  on  the  north  Jide  the  line,  he  is  laid  to  have 
north  declination;   but  if  on  i\\&  fouth  Jide,  he  has  fouth  declination. 

Thus  on  the  20th  of  April  the  fun  has  ii|  degi-ees  north  declination,  but  on  the 
a6th  of  Of^ober  he  has  i2f  fouth  declination. 

Note.  The  grcatelf  declination  can  never  be  more  than  23I  degrees  cither  north  or 
fouth  ;  that  being  the  difiance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equino6lial,  beyond  which  the 
fun  never  goes. 

VII.  lo  find  where  the  fun  is  vertical  on  any  day ;  that  is,  to  find  over  zvhofe  heads  the  fun  zcill 

pafs  that  day. 
Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  obferve  his  declination,  or  hold  a  pen  or  wire 
over  it,  then  turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  thofe  countries  which  pals  under  the  wire 

-'''.'■iii.i  over 
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.will  have  the  fan  over  their  heads  that  day  at  noon.  Thus,  on  the  i6tli  day  of  April, 
the  inhahitants  of  the  nortli  part  of  Terra  Firma,  Porto  Bello,  Phihppinc  Ifles,  Ibuthern 
parts  of  India,  Ahyffinia,  Ethiopia,  and  Guinea,  have  the  fun  over  tlieir  heads  that  day 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

Note.  This  appearance  can  only  happen  to  thole  who  live  under  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
caufe  the  fun  never  Itrays  farther  from  the  equinoctial,  either  northward  or  foulhv/ard, 
than  the  two  tropics,  from  whence  he  returns  again. 

VIII.  To  find  over  whofe  heads  the  fun  is  at  any  hour,  or  to  what  place  the  fun  is  vertical. 

Bring  the  place  where  jou  are  (fuppole  at  Boilon)  to  the  meridian  ;  fet  the  index  to 
the  given  hour  by  your  watch  ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  Upper 
12,  or  noon,  look  under  the  degree  of  declination  for  that  day,  and  you  find  the  place  to 
which  the  fun  is  vertical,  or  over  whofe  head  it  is  at  that  time. 

Thus  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  at  half  paft  eight  o'clock,  A.M.  I  find  the  fun  is  then 
vertical  at  Cape  Verd,  the  weftern  point  of  Africa. 

Note.  If  it  be  morning,  the  globe  muil  be  turned  from  eaft  to  weft.  If  in  the  after- 
noon, it  mull  be  turned  from  weft  to  call. 

IX.  To  find,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  what  o^dock  it  is  at  any  place  in  the  world. 

Bring  the  place  where  you  arc  to  the  brafs  meridian ;  fet  the  index  to  the  hour  by  the 
watch,  turn  the  globe  till  the  place  you  are  looking  for  comes  under  the  meridian,  and 
the  index  will  point  out  the  time  required. 

Thus  when  it  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  Bofton,  it  is  20  minutes  paft  13  at 
Olinda,  in  Brafil,  and  8  at  Mexico,  in  New  Spaui ;  the  former  being  35  degrees  W. 
Long,  and  the  latter  100  degrees  W.  Long. 

Note.  By  this  problem  you  may  likewiie  fee,  at  one  view,  in  diftant  countries^  where 
the  inhabitants  are  rijin^ — where  brcakfajiing — dining — drinking  tea — where  going  to 
affemhlies — and  where  to  bed. 

X.  To  find  at  what  hour  the  fun  rifes  and  fet  s  any  day  in  the  year ;  and  alfo  upon  what  point  i>f 

the  compafs. 

Ile6tify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  you  are  in  ;  bring  the  fun's  place  to- 
the  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  1 2  ;  then  turn  tlie  fun's  place  to  the  eaftern  edge  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  of  riling ;   if  you  bring  it  to  the 
weftern  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhcw  the  hour  of  letting. 

Thus  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  the  fun  rofe  at  half  an  hour  after  5  o'clock,  and  fat 
half  an  hour  before  feven.  ^ 

Note.  In  fummer  the  fun  rifcs  and  fets  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  caft  and  weft 
points  ;  and  in  winter  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  them.  If,  therefore,  when  the  fun's 
place  is  brought  to  the  eaftern  and  weftern  edge  of  the  horizon,  you  look  on  the  inner 
circle,  dircdtly  againft  the  little  patch,  you  will  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which 
the  fun  rifes  and  fets  that  day. 

XL  To  find  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Double  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifing  that  day,  and  it  gives  the  length  of  the  night ; 
double  the  time  of  his  letting,  and  it  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 

This  problem  fhews  how  long  the  fan  fiays  witli  us  any  day,  and  how  long  he  is 
abftnt  from  us  any  night. 

E  Thus 
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T^.us  on  the  ^d  day  of  May,  the  iun  riles  at  5  o'clock,  and  lets  at  fcvcn  ;  therefore 
(he  days  are  14  hours  long  and  the  nights  10. 

XII.  1'n  find  the  kiigih  of  the  longejl  or  Jloorteft  day  at  any  place  upon  the  earth. 

Re6tify  the  glohe  for  that  place ;  if  its  latitude  be  north,  bring  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  to  the  meridian;  fet  the  index  to  12,  then  bring  the  fame  degree  of  Cancer 
to  the  eaft  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  wl'1  fhew  the  time  of  the  fun's  riling. 

If  the  fi'.me  degree  be  brought  to  the  wetlern  hde,  the  indt^x  will  fhew  the  time  of 
his  felting,  which  doubled  (as  in  the  laft  problem)  will  give  the  length  of  the  longefi: 
day  and  fhorteli  night. 

If  we  bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian,  and  proceed  in  all  refpe6ts 
as  before,  we  fhall  have  the  length  of  the  longefi:  night  and  fliorteit  day. 

Thus  in  the  Great  Mogul's  dominions,  the  longell  day  is  14  hours  ;  and  the  fhortefl 
night  10  hours.     The  fhortefl  day  is  10  hours,  and  the  longcft  niglit  14  hours. 

At  Peterfburgh,  the  feat  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  longeft  day  is  about  ipf  hours, 
and  the  fhorteli  night  4!  hours.  The  fhorteli  day  4^  hours,  and  the  longefi  night  19I. 
hours. 

Note.  In  all  places  near  the  equator,  the  fun  riles  and  fets  at  6  o'clock  the  year 
round.  From  thence  to  the  polar  circks,  the  days  increafe  as  the  latitude  increafes  ;  lb 
that  at  thofe  circles  themfclves,  the  longefi  day  is  24  hours,  and  the  longell  night  jull 
the  fame.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the  days  continue  to  lengthen  into  weeks 
and  months  ;  fo  that  at  the  very  pole  the  fun  Ihines  for  6  months  together  mfummer,-. 
and  is  abfent  from  it  6  months  in  winter. — Note  alio ;  That  when  it  is  fummer  with  the 
northern  inhabitants,  it  is  winter  with  the  fouthcrn,  and  the  contrary;  and  every  part  of 
the  world  partakes  of  an  equal  fnare  of  light  and  darknefs. 

XIII,  To  find  all  thofe  inhabitants  to  -whom  the  fun  is  this  moment  ufmg  or  fet  ting  in  their 

meridians  or  midnight. 

Find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  raife  the  pole  as  much  above  the  horizon  as 
the  fun,  that  day,  declines'  from  the  equator;  then  bring  the  place  where  the  fun  is 
vertical  at  that  hour,  to  the  brafs  meridian  ;  fo  will  it  then  be  in  the  zenith  or  center  of 
the  horizon.  Now  fee  what  countries  lie  on  the  wefiern  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  lor  in 
them  the  fun  is  rifing ; — to  thofe  on  the  eallern  fide  he  is  fetting  ; — to  thofe  under  the 
upper  part  of  the  meridian  it  is  noon  day, — and  to  thofe  under  the  lower  part  of  it,  it  is 
midnight. 

Thus  at  Charlefiown  (MafT.)  on  the  loth  of  April,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning : 
The  fian  is  about  riung  at         -  Bralil,  S.  America. 

The  fun  is  fetting  at         -         -         New  Guinea,  the  Japan  Ifles  ami  Kamtfchatka. 
In  the  meridian,  or  noon,  at       -        Pcrfia,  Auflria,  and  Nova  Zembla. 
^j.  ,   -  ,  r  The  Bay  of  Good  Hope,  hi  the  vicinity  of  King 

^      '  "1      George's  Sound. 

XIV.   To  find  the  beginning  and  end  of  twiUghty 

The /w/%/?»/ is  that  faint  light,  which  opens  the  morning  by  little  and' little  in  the 
eafi,  before  the  fun  rifcs  ;  and  gradually  fliuts  in  the  evening  in  the  zvefi,  after  the  fun 
is  fet.  It  arifcs  from  the  fun's  illuminating  the  upper  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
begins  always  when  he  approaches  within  18  degrees  of  the  eaftern  horizon,,  and  ends 
when  he  defccnd-s  1 8  degrees  below  the  weltera ;  when  dark  night  commences,  and 
continues  till  another  day  dawn. 

To 
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To  find  the  begUining  of  twilight ;  redtify  the  globe  ;  bring  the  fun's  place-  In  the 
elliptic  to  the  meridian,  and  let  the  index  to  12  at  noon.  Turn  the  degree  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun's  place  till  it  is  elevated  1 8  degrees  in  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude  above  the  horizon  on  tiie  weft,  fo  will  the  index  point  the  hour 
twilight  begins. 

To  find  when  it  ends — bring  the  fame  degree  of  the  ecliptic  to  1 8  degres  of  the 
quadrant  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  the  index  will  j;oiut  the  time  twilight  ends. 

Thus  on  the  loth  of  April,  at  Bofton,  twilight  begins  at  41  minutes  after  3  in  the 
morning,  and  ends  19  minutes  after  8  in  the  evening.  In  London  they  have  no  total 
night,  but  a  conftant  twilight,  while  the  lun  is  beneath  the  horizon  for  two  months, 
from  tlie  aoth  of  May  to  the  20th  of  July. 

Under  the  north  pole,  the  twilight  ceafes  when  the  fun's  declination  is  greater  than 
18  degrees  fodth,  which  is  from  tlie  13th  of  November  to  the  29th  of  January  ;  fo  that 
uotwithftanding  the  fun  is  abfent  from  that  part  of  the  world  for  half  a  year  together,  yet 
total  darknefs  does  not  continue  above  1 1  weeks  ;  and  befides,  the  inoon  is  above  the 
horizon,  at  the  poles,  for  a  whole  fortnight  of  every  month  throug'n  the  year. 

Note.  The  lets  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  the  longer  twiliglit  continues  ;  therefore, 
at  the  equator,  twilight  is  the  fhortcft. 

XV.     5o  meafure  the  diftdnie  from  one  tozvn  fo  another. 

Only  take  their  difi;ance  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  apply  it  to  thccquino6lIal,  that 
will  give  the  number  of  degrees  between  them,  which  being  multiplied  by  60,  (the 
number  of  geographical  or  computed  miles  in  one  degree)  gives  the  exa6l  diftance 
fought : — Or,  extend  the  quadrant  of  altitude  from  one  place  to  another,  that  will  fhew 
the  number  of  degrees  in  like  manner,  which  may  be  reduced  to  miles  as  before. 

Thus,  the  diftance  from  London  to  Madrid  is  1 1  -^  degrees.  From  Paris  to  Conftan- 
tinople  19I  degrees.  From  Briftol,  in  England,  to  Bofton,  is  45  degrees,  which 
multiplied  l)y  69I,   (tlie  mmiber  of  Englilh  miles  in  a  degree)  gives  31275  miles. 

Note.  No  place  can  be  further  fi-om  another  than  r  80  degrees —  that  being  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  and  confequently  the  greateft  dillancc. 

XVI.  To  find  all  thofe  countries  in  which  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  will  be  vifible. 

1 .  Of  the  Sun  :  Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe, 
by  problemn  7th,  and  bring  it  to  the  zenith,  or  top  of  the  globe ;  then,  to  all  thofe 
places  above  the  horizon,  if  the  eclipfe  be  large,  will  the  fun  appear  (part  of  it)  vifibly 
obfcured. 

2.  Of  the  Moon  :  Bring  the  antipodes,  or  country  oppofite  the  place  where  the  fun  is 
vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe,  to  the  zenith  or  top  of  the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipfe 
will  be  feen  in  all  places  above  the  horizon  at  that  time. 

XVII.  To  calculate  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  that  is,  to  find  hozu  many  miles  it  is  round. 

A  line  going  round  our  globe  is  fuppofed  by  mathematicians  to  be  divided  into  360 
equal  parts^  called  degrees ;  and  each  ofthele  parts  are  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  60 
equal  parts,  called  minutes.  Mr.  Norwood  found,  by  accurately  meafurlng  from 
London  to  York  in  1635,  that  one  degree  upon  the  earth's  furfacc  contained  69^  ftatute 
miles  nearly  ;  confeqviently  if  the  whole  360  degrees  be  multiplied  by  69I  we  Ihall  find 
the  circuit  of  the  whole  earth,  in  meafured  miles,  to  be  25,020.  The  accurate  meafure 
is  25,038. 

E  2  Note, 
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Nc!e.  60  computed  miles  make  a  degree,  which  makes  the  circumference  to  be  but 
21,600  geogiaphical  miles.  - 

XVIII.  To  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  to  findhozv  many  miles  it  is  through. 

It  has  been  found  by  accurate  menfuration,  that  if  a  circle  meafures  2,2  round,  its 
diameter  will  be  7  ;  i.  c.  the  diameter  is  always  a  little  lets  than  one  third  p.irt  of  the 
circumference  ;  and  this  always  holds  true,  be  the  circle  bigger  or  Icfs.* 

Therefore  if  we  multiply  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  7,  and  divide  thcprodiift 
Tjy  22,  the  quotient  will  give  tlie  diameter,  or  thicknels  ;  and  which,  in  this  cale,  will 
be  found  to  be  8018  meafured,  6872  computed,  miles.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
commonly  reckoned  at  7,970  meafured  miles. 

Note.  From  thcfe  dimenlions  of  the  earth  we  may  dilcover,  ifl,  that,if  there  were  a 
hole  made  through  it,  and  a  mill-ftone  let  fall  into  this  hole,  and  it  fhould  dclcend 
at  the  rate  of  i  mile  a  minute,  it  would  he  more  than  ^^  days  in  coming  to  the 
center. 

ad.  If  a  man  be  defirous  of  travelling  round  the  earth,  and  fliould  go  ao  miles  each 
day,  he  would  be  3  jears  and  |  in  completing  the  journey. 

3d.  If  a  bird  fliould  fly  round  the  earth  in  2  days,  ilic  mult  go  at  the  rate  of  525 
(meafured)  miles  an  hour. 

XIX.  To  find  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  earth. 
Multiply  the  circ\imfcrence  by  the  diameter. 

XX.  To  find  the  folid  content  of  the  earth. 

Multiply  the  furface  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter  and  it  will  give  the  folidity.  Or, 
multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  1 1,  and  the  product  divided  by  21,  will  give  the 
folidity. 

After  the  fame  manner  we  niay  find  the  furface  and  folidity  not  only  of  the  natural 
globe,  but  ahb  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmolphere  lurrounding  it,  (provided  it  be 
ahvays  and  every  whereof  the  fame  height)  for  having  found  tlie  perpendicular  height 
thereof  by  that  common  experimetit  of  the  afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  a 
mountain,  double  tlie  laid  height  and  add  (he  fame  diameter  of  tlie  earth  ;  then  multi- 
ply the  whole  as  a  new  diameter,  by  its  proper  circumference,  and  from  the  product 
lubtradt  tlie  folidity  of  the  earth,  it  will  leave  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

PROBLEMS  folved  on  the  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

The  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles,  horizon  and  brazen  meridians,  are 
exaiStly  alike  on  both  globes.  Both  alio  are  rectified  in  the  fame  manner.  N.  B.  The 
fun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  j-ear,  flands  direc'tly  over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  tlie 
celcftial  globe,  as  it  does  on  that  day  of  the  terrellrial. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ftars,  or  of  all  other  celeftial  phenomena,. ^-c  reckon- 
ed in  a  very  diirerent  manner  from  tlie  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth  ; 
for  all  ten-ellrial  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  ecpiator ;  and  longitudes  from  the 
meridian  of  fome  reinarkable  place,  as,  of  London  by  the  Britifh,  and  of  Paris  by  the 
French.  But  the  aftronomers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of  the  moon, 
ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  ecliptic  ;  and  their  longitudes  from  the  cquino(5tial 
colure,  in  that  femicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Aries  ;  and 
thence  eafl\vard,    quite  round  the  lame  femi-circle  again.     Conli^quently  thofe  flars 

*'Note,    The  circwnfereoce  of  a  circle  is  to  it?  diameter  more  exaftly  as  355  to  113. 

which 
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which  he  between  the  cfju!no6lial  and  the  northern  half  of  the  echptic,  have  north 
dcchnation  and  fouth  latitude  :  thofe  which  he  between  the  ecjuinoftial  and  the  fou- 
thern  hah'  of  the  echptic,  have  Ibuth  dechnation  and  north  latitude ;  and  all  thofc 
which  lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  have  their  declinations  and  latitudes  of  the  fame 
denomination. 

pROB.  I.  To  find  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the  fun,  or  anv  fixed  ftar ; 
bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecli])tic  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  then  that  d.-i^ree  in  the 
cquino6hal  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the  fun's  right  afcenfinn  ;  and  tliat  degree 
of  the  meridian  which  is  over  the  fun's  place,  is  his  decUnaiion.  Bring  any  fixed  ftar  to 
the  meridian,  and  its  riglit  afcenfion  will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the  equinoftial  ;  and 
the  degree  of  the  meridian  that  Itands  over  it  is  its  declination.  So  that  the  right  af- 
cenfion and  declination  on  the  celeftial  globe  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longi- 
tude and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial. 

II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  ftar.  If  the  given  ftar  be  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degi-ee  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  north 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  femicircles  meet,  which  divide  the  echptic  into 
the  twelve  figns  ;  but  if  the  ftar  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  de- 
gi'ee  of  the  quadrant  on  the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :  Keeping  the  90th  degree  of  the 
quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the  quadrant  about,  until  its  graduated  edge  cvits  the 
ftar  ;  then  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  quadrant,  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  ll^ar,  is 
its  latitude  ;  and  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  ftar's  longitude, 
reckoned  according  to  the  fign  in  which  the  quadrant  then  is. 

III.  To  prefent  the  face  of  a  ftarrj^  firmament,  as  leen  from  any  given  place  of  the 
earth,  at  any  hour  of  the  night. — Rectify  the  celeftial  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the 
zenith,  and  fun's  place,  in  every  refpcft,  as  ta\ight  by  the  problem  for  the  teiTeftrial ; 
and  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  the  upper  hemifphere 
of  the  globe  will  rcprefent  the  vifible  half  of  the  heaven  for  that  time  ;  all  the  ftars 
upon  the  globe  being  then  in  tuch  fituations,  as  exactly  corret'pond  to  thofe  in  the 
heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and  Ibuth,  bv  means  of  a  liriall  lea 
compafs,  every  ftar  in  the  globe  will  point  to  the  like  ftar  in  the  heaven  :  by  which 
means,  the  conftellations  and  remarkable  ftars  may  be  eafily  known.  All  thofe  ftars 
which  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then  rifing  in  the  ealtern  fide  of  the 
licaven ;  all  in  the  weftern,  are  letting  in  the  weftern  fide ;  and  all  thofe  imdcr  the 
upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  between  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the 
north  pole,  are  at  their  gieateft  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  ])lace  be  north  ;  but  if 
tlie  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which  lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  be- 
tween the  north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  Ibuth  pole,  are  at  their  greatcft  al- 
titude. 

IV.  The  latitude  of  the  place  and  day  of  the  month  being  given  to  find  the  ti;ne 
when  any  known  ftar  will  rife,  or  be  upon  the  meridian,  or  let. 

Having  reelified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  un,til  the  given  liar  comes  to  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  hotizon,  and  the  index  will  Ihow  the  time  of  the  ftar's  rifing  ;  then  turn  the 
glo'x;  weftvvard,  and  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  index  will  fhow 
the  time  of  the  ftar's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  yom*  place  ;  lafily,  turn  on,  until  the 
ftar  comes  to  the  weftern  tide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  ihow  the  time  of  the 
ftar's  letting.  N.  B.  In  northern  latitudes  thofe  ftars  which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the 
north  pole  than  the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  never 
fet }  and  thofe  which  are  Ids  diftant  from,  the  fouth  pole  than  the  number  degiees  ty 

which 
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which  it  is  depreffed  below  the  horizon,  never  rife  :  And  vice  verfa  in  fouthern  lati- 
tudes^ 

V.  To  find  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  ftar  will  be  u})on  the  meridian,  at  a 
given  horn'  of  the  night.  Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircic  of  the  brafs  me- 
-  ridian,  and  fct  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points 
to  XII  at  noon,  and  the  upper  femicircle  of  llie  meridian  will  then  cut  the  fun's  place, 
anfwerable  to  the  day  of  the  year  fought;  which  day  may  be  ealily  fovmd  againfl  the 
like  lolaee  of  the  fun  among  the  figns  on  the  wooden  horizon. 

2lv  different  manner  by  zvhich  fame  nations  and  people  reckon  time. 

THE  Babylonians,  Perjians,  and  Syrians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome  part  of  Germany, 
begin  their  days  at  fun-rijing.  ^ 

Tiie  (ancient)  Jews,  Jtbcnians,  and  Italians,  reckon  from  fun  Jetting. 

The  Egyptians,  like  the  EngUjh,  &c.  begin  at  midnight. 

The  afironomers  and  feamen,  begin  the  day  at  noon,  and  reckon  on  24  hours  to  the 
next  day  at  noon.  And  according  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  are  all  the  calculations  of 
the  fi/n,  moon,  and /lAiw/j,  made  and  inferted  in  the  common  almanacks. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  THEOREMS,  or  PROPOSITIONS. 

THESE  propoiitions,  whicli  are  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  work, 
the  learner  will  find  to  be  lb  many  real  truths,  if  he  properly  applies  and  contemplates 
them  upon  the  globe. 

I.  Places  lying  under  the  equator  have  no  latitude;  becaufe  the  reckoning  of  latitude 
begins  at  the  er^uator. 

II.  Under  the  poles  of  the  world  the  latitude  Is  greateft,  or  jull  90  degrees  ;  becaufe 
■the  reckoning  of  latitude  ends  at  the  poles. 

III.  Going  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole's,  the  latitude  increales ;  but  going  to- 
wards the  equator,  the  latitude  diminifhes. 

IV.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  in  degrees  above  the 
horizon. 

V.  Places  lying  under  that  meridian,  which  is  accounted  the  firjl,  have  no  longitude, 
becaufe  the  reckoning  of  longitude  begins  at  that  meridian. 

VI.  Thofe  places  have  the  greatcft  longitude  which  lie  under  the  meridian,  oppofitc 
to  that  where  longitude  begins. 

VII.  The  longitude  of  any  place  cannot  be  gi-eater  than  180  degrees,  caftward  or 
wefliward  ;  becaufe  that  brings  j^ou  to  the  meridian  oppofitc  to  that  where  longitude 
began  to  be  counted  from. 

VIII.  No  two  places  can  be  diflant  from  one  another  above  180  degrees;  becaufe 
180  degrees  is  half  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  on  the  globe. 

IX.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  enjoy  \\\c  fun's  light  an  equal  length  of  time,  and 
have  him  equally  abfent  from  them. 

X.  Under  i\\c  equinoSiijl,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal  to  twelve  hours;  but 
not  exactly  fo  in  any  other  place. 

XI.  In  all  places  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  days  and  nights  are  never 
equal  but  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  in  March  and  September. 

XII.  The  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  in  any  place  on 
either//./^  tlie  equator,  is  greater  in  proporti(;n  as  the  latitude  of  that  place  is  greater. 

2  XIII. 
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XIII.  Ill  places  exactly  under  the  folar  circles,  the  fun  appears,  when  at  the  fummer 
tropic,  one  whole  day  without  letting ;  and  dilappears  one  whole  day  when  in  the 
winter  tropic  :  At  other  times  it  daily  rifes  and  fets  as  cllewhcre. 

XIV.  In  all  places  of  the  frigid  zones,  the  fun  appears  every  year  without  fctting  for 
a  certain  number  of  days  ;  and  difappears  for  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  And  the 
nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  pole,  thofe  places  are,  the  longer  or  fhorter  is  his  ap- 
pearance in,  or  abfence  fi'om  them. 

XV.  To  all  places  under  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  north 
or  fouth  tide  of  the  equator,  it  is  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  at  the  fame  time  precifcly. 

XVi.  Places  lying  eaftward  of  anv  other  place,  have  their  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
hours  earlier  than  at  that  place,  by  one  hour  for  everj^  15  degrees  it  lies  eaftward 
of  It. 

XVII.  Places  lying  weftward  of  any  other  place  have  their  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing hours  later  than  at  that  place,  by  one  hour  for  every  15  degrees  it  lies  weftward 
of  it. 

.  XVIII.  A  perfon  in  going  eaftward  c^\\te  round  the  globe,  will  have  gained  one  day 
in  his  reckoning  of  time,  above  the  account  kept  at  the  place  he  departed  from  ;  But 
had  his  circuit  been  made  wejizvard,  he  would  have  been  one  day  behind. the  account 
kept  at  that  place. 

XIX.  Two  perfons  fctting  out  at  the  fame  time  from  a  place  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  globe,  one  going  eajiward  the  other  wejiward,  will  on  their  return,  ditfer  in  their 
accovmt  of  time  by  two  entire  days. 

XX.  To  all  places  within  \\\e  torrid  zone,  the  fun  \ivertical,\.c:.  comes  over  the 
heads  of  the  inhabitants,,  twice  a  jiear.  To  thofe  vuider  the  tropics,  once:  But  it  is 
•never  vertical  to  thofe  in  the  temperate  or  frigid  zones. 

XXI.  People  who  live  to  the  north  of  the  torrid  zone,  fee  the  fun  due  fouth  at  noon ; 
and  thofe  who  live  to  the  fouth  of  the  torrid  zone,  fee  the  fun.  due  north  at  noon. 

XXII.  Thofe  who  fee  the  fun  to  the  northward  have  their  fhadows  projected  fouth- 
ward ;  but  when  they  fee  the  fun  to  the  fouthtmrd,  their  fhadows  are  projc(fted  nortb- 
ijuard. 

XXIII.  The  nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  zenith  of  any  perfon,  the  fhorter  is  the  Ihadow 
at  noon  ;  but  the  further  from  the  zenith  at  noon,  the  longer  is  the  ihadow  :  The 
fhadow  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun ;  and  thofe  who  have  the  fun  in  their  zenith,  i.  e. 
dire6lly  over  their  heads,  have  no  [length  of]  fhadow  at  all. 

XXIV.  In  all  places  fituated  in  a  parallel  Jphere,  i.  e.  at  or  veiy  near  the  poles,  i\\e 
fUn's  daily  motion  runs  always  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  refpeftive  horizon  of  inch 
place. 

XXV.  In  all  places  fituated  in  a  right  fphere,  i.  e.  at  or  near  the  equator,  the  fun's 
daily  motion  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  horizon  of  fuch  places. 

XXVI.  In  all  places  fttuated  in  an  oblique  fphere,  i.  e.  lying  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  always  oblique  unto,  or  cuts  the  ho- 
rizon of  fuch  place  at- unequal  angles. 

XXVII.  On  the  days  of  tlie  equinoxes  only,  that  is,  about  the  20th  of  March,  and 
a3d  of  September,  the  fun  rifes  exaftly  in  the  eajl  point  of  the  horizon,  and  lets  in  the 
wefl  point,  to  every  place  upon  earth. 

XXVIII.  To  places  in  north  latitude,  the  fun  rifes  to  the  northzvard  of  the  eajl,^  and 
fets  to  the  northward  of  ihe  weft,  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  rifes  to 

the 
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W\c  fouthzvard  of  the  ectji,    and  lets  to  the  foutkward  of  the  zveji,  from  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  llie  vernal. 

Lajlly.  \w  all  places  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  morning  and  evening  twihght  is  leall ; 
in  the  two  frigid  zones  it  is  greatefl ;  and  in  the  temperate  zones  the  twilight  is  a 
medium  between  the  other  two. 

Of  MAPS  ami  their  Use. 

A  MAP  is  the  rcprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  earth's  liirface  delineated  on  a 
plane  according  to  the  laws  of  projedion ;  for  as  the  earth  is  of  a  globular  form,  no 
part  of  its  tpherical  fiirface  can  be  accurately  exhibited  on  a  plane. 

Maps  are  either  general  or  particular  :  General  maps  are  I'uch  as  give  us  a  view  of 
an  entu-e  licmifphere  or  half  of  the  globe,  and  are  projected  upon. the  plane  of  fome 
great  circle,  whic:h  terminates  the  projeifted  hemilphere,  and  divides  it  from  the  other 
half  of  the  globe,  as  the  meridian,  equator,  or  the  horizon  of  fome  place;   and  from, 
Ihis  cncle  the  projertion  is  laid  to  be  meridional,  equatorial,  or  horizontal. 

Particular  maps  arc  fuch  as  exhibit  a  part  lets  than  a  hemilphere ;  luch  as  map.*  of 
Jiurope,  Afia,  Africa,  North  America,  and  South  America  ;  or  of  particular  kingdoms, 
provinces,  countries,  or  lelTcr  diftrifts. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  projefting  the  circles  in  general  maps,  viz.  ftereographio, 
and  orthographic.  In  order  to  ibrm  an  adequate  idea  of  the  conllrudtion  of  maps, 
we  may  imagine  the  globe  on  which  the  circles  are  delineated,  to  be  of  thin  glafs,  and 
that  half  of  it  is  viewed  at  the  fame  time.  In  taking  this  view,  the  eye  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  hemilphere  to  be  projeded.  If  the 
eye  be  conceived  to  be  placed  in  fome  point  of  the  furfaee  of  the  fphere  to  view  the 
concave  of  the  oppofite  hemilphere,  it  is  called  the  ftereographic  proje6tion  :  If  the 
eye  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  diftance,  it  is  called  the  orthographic  pro- 
jeAion. 

In  the  ftercogTaphic  projeAion  the  parts  about  the  middle  ai'e  coutradcd,  being 
much  lets  than  thofe  nearer  the  circumference. 

All  the  maps  in  this  treatife,  and  indeed  thole  in  almoft  all  others,  are  laid  down 
according  to  the  laws  of  ftereographic  proje6iion. 

Maps  difter  from  the  globe  in  the  lame  manner  as  a  pi(5lure  does  from  a  ftatuc. 
The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no  more  than  a  plane  furfaee  can  re- 
prefent  one  that  is  fphcrical.  But  although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactly  by 
one  map,  yet  by  means  of  feveral  of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude,  tlie  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fhort  of  the  globe  for 
exadtnefs  ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form  a  fphcrical  convex 
nearly  as  rovind  as  the  globe  itfelf. 

Cardinal  ¥omts.'\  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the  map  ;  the  fouth  is 
at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  nortli ;  the  call  is  on  the  right  hand,  the  face  being 
turned  to  the  nortli ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft.  From  the 
top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide, 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  outennoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with 
degi-ees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  is 
commonly  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituation,  diftances,  Sec.  of  places  may 
be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus  to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fuppofe 
Philadelphia  and  Bofton,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafiire  the  fpace  between  them 
with  the  compaflcs,  or  a  bit  of  thread,  and  to  apply  tliis  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles, 
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which  fhews  that  Bolton  is  a86  miles  diftant  from  Philadelphia.  If  the  pkires  lie  directly 
north  or  foiilh,  ealt  or  wefr,  from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obfcrve  the  degrees  on 
the  meridians  and  parallels,  and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diltance 
without  mcafviring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  blank  lines,  and  are  wider  to- 
wards the  mouth  than  towards  the  liead  or  fpring.  Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps 
as  on  a  picture.  Forefts  and  woods  are  reprefcnted  by  a  kind  of  ihrub  ;  bogs  and 
inorailes,  by  fhades  ;  lands  and  fhallows  are  delcribed  by  linall  dots  ;  and  roads  ufually 
by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  expreHed  by  figures  repre- 
fenting  fathoms. 

When  any  parts  of  the  heaven,  or  earth,  are  faidto  be  on  the  right  or  left,  we  ai'e  to 
underftand  tlie  expreflion  differently  according  to  the  profeffion  of  the  j)crfon  who 
makes  ule  of  it ;  becaufe,  according  to  that,  his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  towards 
a  certain  quarter.  A  geographer  is  tuppofcd  to  flaud  with  his  fece  to  the  north,  becaufe 
the  northern  part  of  the  world  is  beft  known.  An  aftronomer  looks  towards  the  fouth, 
to  obfer^-e  the  celeftial  bodies  as  they  come  to  the  meridian.  The  ancient  augurs  in 
©bfei"ving  the  flight  of  birds,  looked  towards  the  eafl ;  while  the  poets  look  weft,  towards 
the  Fortunate  ijles.  In  books  of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we  muft 
underftand  the  eaft  ;  in  thofe  of  aftronomy,  the  weft;  in  fuch  as  relate  to  auguiy,  the 
fouth  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  poets,  the  north. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  concerning  HEAT  and  COLD.  * 

THAT  the  prefence  of  the  Ihn  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light, 
and  its  abfence  of  cold.  Is  too  ob\'ious  ever  to  have  been  doubted. 

The  next  fource  of  heat  is  the  condenfation  of  vapour.  It  is  well  known  that  vapour 
contains  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  which  produces  no  other  efieft  but  that  of 
making  it  ailume  an  aerial  expanded  ftatc,  until  the  vapour  is  condcnfed  into  a  liquid; 
but  during  this  condenfation  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is  let  loofe,  which  warms  the 
furrounding  atmofphere.  This  condenfation  is  frequently  caufed  by  the  at+radion  of 
an  electrical  cloud,  and  hence  the  fultrinefs  we  fi-equcntly  experience  before  rain. 

As  the  earth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat  in  the  atmofphere  that  furrounds  it,  diftance 
from  the  earth  is  the  fource  of  cold ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greateft  cold  muft  prevail 
in  the  highell:  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fo  much  the  greater,  as  clear  unclouded 
air  fecms  to  receive  no  heat  whatlbever  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  whether  direft  or 
refleifted.  Thus  if  die  focus  of  the  moll  powerful  burning-glafs  be  direcfted  on  mere 
air,  it  does  not  produce  tiie  Imalleft  degree  of  heat ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air 
being  tranfparcnt,  affords  a  free  pafl'age  to  flie  rays  of  light,  which  aft  as  fire  only  when 
confined  within  the  minuteft  interftices  of  bodies  ;  as  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that 
they  contradt  the  attrad^tive  power  of  the  particles  of  matter ;  in  which  attion  and  re- 
acT:ion  heat  confifls. 

Hence  the  higheli  mountains,  even  under  the  equator,  are,  during  the  whole  year, 
covered  with  fnow.  Mr.  Bouguer  found  the  cold  of  PInchinca,  one  of  the  Cordeliers, 
immediately  under  the  line,  to  extend  from  7  to  9  degrees  under  the  freezing  point, 
every  morning  before  funrilc ;  and  hence  at  a  certain  height,  which  varies  in  almoll 
every  latitude,  it  conftantly  freezes  at  night,  In  every  fealbn,  though  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates It  thaws  to  fome  degree  the  next  ctay  :  This  height  he  calls  the  lower  term  of  con^e- 
hit'wn  :    Between  the  tropics  he  places  it  at  the  height  of  15,577  feet. 

*  Extrafled  from  Kinvan's  ingenious  wort,  intitlcd  "  An  eftimate'of  the  temperature  of  different 
latitudes, "  lately  publiflied. 
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At  ftill  greater  heights  it  never  freeaes,  not  hecaufe  the  cold  decreafcs,  but  be'c.taie' 
vapours  do  not  alrend  lb  high  ;  this  hciglit  Mr.  Bougacr  calls  the  up/^er  term  of  congelation, 
and  under  tlic  enviitttn-  lie  fixctj  it  at  the  height  of"  28,000  feet,  at  moft.  Under  the 
equator,  there  being  very  little  vi^riety  hi  the  weather,  the  height  of  both  terms  is  nearly 
conftant;  iinder  other  latitudes  tins  height  is  variable,  botli  in  fununer  and  winter, 
according  to  tiie  degree  of  heat  which  prevails  on  the  lurface  of  the  earth. 

The  next  general  fource  of  cold  is,  evaporation  ;  for  the  attraftion  of  the  particles  of 
liqinds  derrcafes  as.tlieir  points  of  contact  diminifh,  and  thereby  their  capacity  for 
receiving  tlie  matter  of  heat  (which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  light)  increafcs;  by  this 
increaled  capacity,  the  matter  of  heat  or  hre  contained  hi  the  neighbouring  bodies, 
which,  like  all  otlier  fluids,  flows  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftance,  is  determined  to  flow 
towards  the  vapour  ;  and  conlcqueutly  thole  bodies  are  cooled,  though  the  vapour  is 
not  heated  ;  liecaufe  the  rc-a(^tion  of  its  particles  is  barely  equal  to  that  which  it  had 
before  its  capacity  was  increafed.*. 

With  relipect  to  evaporation,  we  may  reniark,  ill:.  That  in  our  climates,  it  is  aftout 
fovir  times  as  great  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  cc[uinox,  as  from  tiie  autumnal  to 
the  vernal. 

adly.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  is  much  greater  when  the  air  is 
warmer  than  the  evaporating  furfaee,  than  that  which  is  produced  when  the  evaporating 
furi'ace  is  the  warmer  of  the  two.  Hence,  warm  winds,  as  the  Sirocco,  Harmatan,  &:c. 
are  more  deficcative  than  cold  winds. 

3dly.  lliat  it  is  greatly  increaled  by  a  cuirent  of  air  or  wind  flowing  over  the  evapo- 
porating  furfaee,  not  onlybccaufe  the  evaporating  furfacc  is  tliereby  increaled,  but  alio 
becaufe  unfaturated  air  is  conftantly  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Hence  it  has  been 
remarked  that  calm  days  are  the  hotteft. 

4thly.  That  tracts  of  land  covered  with  trees  or  vegetables,  emit  more  vapour  than 
the  fame  fpace  covered  with  water,  as  Dr.  Hales  has  oblerved.  Mr.  Williams  found, 
this  quantity  to  amount  to  one  third  more. 

Laltl)-.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  heat  and  cold  of  different  countries  are  tranfmitted 
from  one  to  the  other  b}'  the  medium  of  winds.  How  the  air  of  a  cold  country  is 
determined  to  flow  towards  a  warmer,  is  eafily  undcrftood  ;  but  by  what  means  warm 
air  is  determined  to  flow  towards  cold  countries,  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  explain.  I 
fhall  here  mention  two  caufes  that  occur  to  me,  wiftiing  for  a  fuller  explanation  from 
others. 

lit.  If  from  any  traft  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  gtmofphcre,  two  currents  of  air 
flow  in  oppolite  dire6tions,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  infei-ior  air  being  lefs  comprefled 
will  become  fpecifically  lighter;  and  currents  of  air  in  oppofite  diredtions  to  the  vippcr 
currents  will  take  place. 

adly.  I  conceive  that  when  eafterly  or  weflerly  winds  meet  with  unequal  force,  one 
of  them  may  be  refleftcd  northwards. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  follows,  that  fome  fituations  are  better  fitted  to 
receive  or  communicate  heat  than  other  fituations ;  thus  high  and  mountainous  fitu-. 
ations  being  nearer  to  the  fource  of  cold,  mufl  be  colder  than  lower  lituations ;  and 
countries  covered  with  woods,  as  they  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  fun's  rays  to  the  earth, 
or  to  the  heaps  of  fnow  which  they  may  conceal,  and  prefent  more  numerous  evapo- 
rating furfaces,  niuft  be  colder  than  open  countries,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude ; 

*    Heat  is  obferved  to  diminifh  in  afcending  into  the  atmofphere,  nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion. 

and 
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and  fmcc  all  traAs  of  land  prellnt  infinite  varieties  of  fituation^:,  uniform  rcfults  cannot 
here  be  expetfted. 

With  refpett  'to  the  annual  temperature,  we  may  remark,  ift.  That  within  10 
■degrees  of  the  poles  tlie  temperatures  differ  very  little ;  neither  do  they  differ  much 
\vithin  10  deg^rces  of  the  equator. 

2d.  The  temperatures  of  different  years  differ  ver}-  little  near  the  equator,  but  they 
dift'er  more  and  more,  as  the  latitudes  approach  the  poles. 

3d.  It  fcarce  ever  tfcezes  in  latitudes  under  35°,  unlcfs  in  very  elevated-^tuations, 
and  it  fcarce  ever  hails  in  latitudes  higher  than  60°. 

4th.  Between  latitudes  35°  and  60°,  in  places  adjacent  to  the  lea,  it  generally  thaws 
when  the  fun's  altitude  is  40*^,  and  fcldom  begins  to  freeze,  until  the  fun's  meridian 
altitude  is  below  40°. 

Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  month  of  January  is  the  coldeft  in  ever}-  latitude. 

ad.  That  July  is  the  warmeft  month  in  all  latitudes  above  48° ;  but  in  lower  lati- 
tudes, Auguft  is  generally  the  warmell;. 

3d.  That  Di-ccmber  and  January,  and  alfo  June  and  July,  differ  but  little.  In 
latitudes  abuve  30^,  the  months  of  Auguft,  September,  October  and  November,  differ 
more  from  each  other,  flian  thoie  of  Februan,-,  March,  April  and  May.  In  latitudes 
under  30°,  the  difference  is  not  fo  great.  The  temperature  of  April  approaches  more, 
every  where,  to  the  annual  temperature,  than  that  of  an}'  other  month  ;  whence  we 
may  infer,  that  the  effects  of  natural  caules,  that  Ojjerate  g^radnally  over  a  large  extent, 
do  not  an-i"fe  at  their  maximum,  until  tlie  aflivity  of  the  caufcs  begins  to  diminifli ;  this 
appears  alfo  in  the  operation  of  the  moon  on  feas,  which  produces  tides  ;  but  after 
tliefc  effects  have  arrived  at  their  maximum,  the  decrements  arc  more  rapid  than  the 
increments  originally  were,  during  the  progrefs  to  that  maximum. 

4th.  That  the  differences  between  the  hottelf  and  colde'll  months,  within  20°  of  the 
equator,  art  inConfiderable,  except  in  fome  peculiar  fituafions  ;  but  that  they  increafe 
in  piK)portion  as  we  recede  from  the  equator. 

5th.  That  in  the  highell  latitudes,  we  often  meet  with  a  heat  of  75  or  80  degrees; 
and  particularly  in  latitudes  59  and  60,  the  heat  of  July  is  frequently  greatef  thaii  in 
latitude  5 1^ 

6th.  That  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  a  heat  of  60  degrees  at  leafr,  for  t\o 
months;  which  htat  fecms  ncccffary  for  the  growth  and  maturit}"  of  corn.  The 
quicknpis  of  vegeta-tion  in  the  higher  latitudes,  proceeds  from  the  duration  of  the  fun 
ovci"thte  horizon.  Rain  is  little  wanted,  as  the  earth  is  fufficiently  moiflcned  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  fnow  that  covei-s  it  during  the  winter ;  in  all  this  we  cannot  fufft- 
cieUtly  admire  the  wife  difpofition  of  Providence. 

7th.  It  is  owing  to  the  lame  provident  hand,  that  the  globe  of  tlfe  earth  is  inteffedfed 
with'feas  and  movmtains,  in  a  manner,  that  on  itsfirft  appearance,  I'cem  altogether  irre- 
gular and  fortuitous  ;  prcfenting  to  the  eye  of  ignOrance,  tlie  view  of  an  inlmenfe  ruhi ; 
but  when  the  effe6ts  of  thefe  feeming  irregularities  on  thfe  face  of  the  globe  are  care- 
fully inliM;(!:l;ed,  they  are-found  molt  beneficial  anil  even  necx^ffarv"  to  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  for,  to  lav  nothing  of  the  advantages"'of  trade'and  commerce,  which  could 
not  exilt  without  thefe  leas,  it  is  by  their  vicinity,^  that  the  cold  of  flie  higher  latitudes 
is  moderated,  and  theheat  of  the  lower.  "It  is  by  Want  of  Tiias  that'the  interior  paitsof 
Alia,  a?  Siberia  and-  Great  '^^artaiy,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Africa,  are  rendered'  nimoff  Un- 
inliabirable  ;  acircumiianc^  which  furnifhes  a  Itrong  prejudice  agaiuit  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  -v,'ho  thiiijc  thefg  countries  wtre  the  original  habitations  of*  man.     in  tlie  ikfaie 
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manner,  moviutains  are  ncceffaiy  ;  not  only  as  tlic  rcfcrvoirs  of  rivers,  but  as  a  defence 
againft  the  violence  of  heat,  in  the  warm  latitudes :  without  the  Alps,  Pyrenees) 
Apennine,  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Auvcrgae,  &c.  Italy,  Spain,  and  F'rance, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  mild  teaiperature  they  at  prefent  enjoy.  Without  the  Balgate 
hills,  or  Indian  Appennine,  India  would  have  been  a  defert.  Hence  Jamaica,  St. 
Domingo,  Sumatra,  and  moft  other  intertropical  iflands,  are  furnlfhed  with  mountains, 
from  which  the  breezes  proceed  that  retr-efh  them. 

A  viezv  of  the  Annual  Temperature  of  different  places,  according  to  the  order  of  their 

Latitudes. 
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THEORY    of  the 

AIR  13  a  fine  invifiblc  fluid,  furrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  extending  to 
fome  miles  above  its  furface  :  and  that  collection  of"  it,  together  with  the  bodies  it  con- 
tainSy  ci-rcumfcribing  the  earth,  is  called  the  atmofphere. 

Few  natxu-al  bodies  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  more  experiments  than  the  air ;  and 
from  thel'e  it  appears,  that  it  is  both  heavy  and  elallic.  By  its  gi-avity  it  is  capable  of 
fupporting  all  lighter  bodies,  as  fmoke,  vapours,  fumes,  odours,  &c.  And  by  its  elas- 
ticity, a  Imall  volume  of  air  is  capable  of  expanding  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fill  a 
very  large  fpace,  and  alfo  of  being  comprcfled  into  a  much  fmaller  compals. — Cold  has 
the  property  of  comprelTing  air,  and  heat  of  expanding  it.  But  as  foon  as  the  expart- 
fion  or  compreffion  is  taken  away,  it  will  return  to  its  natural  flate.  Hence,  if  an 
alteration  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere,  either  by  heat  or  cold,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  will  be  put  into  commotion,  by  the  effort  which  the  air  always  makes  to 
recover  its  former  ffate.  Wind  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftream  or  current  of  air  capable 
of  very  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  generally  blowing  from  one  point  of  the 
horizon  to  its  oppofite  part.  The  horizon,  like  all  other  great  circles  of  the  fphere,  is 
divided  into  360  degrees;  but  as  thcfe  divilions  are  too  minvite  for  common  ufe,  it  is 
alio  divided  into  thirty  two  equal  parts,  called  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  compals. 

Winds  are  either  conflant  or  variable,  general  or  particular.  Conftant  winds  are 
fuch  as  always  blow  the  fame  wa}",  at  leaff  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  Variable 
winds,  are  fuch  as  frequently  fliift,  or  change  from  one  point  of  the  compals  to  another. 
A  general  wind,  is  that  which  blows  the  fame  way  over  a  large  tra6f  of  the  earth  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  A  particular  wind  is  that  which  blows  in  any  particular 
place,  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another. 

The  trade  wind  is  a  current  of  air  blowing  continually  from  the  eaft,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ocean,  between  thirty  degrees  north  and  thirty  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

The  caufe  of  this  conftant  wind  is  the  action  of  the  fun  in  his  apparent  motion  from 
cart  to  weft.  For  the  air  immediately  under  the  fun  being  more  heated,  and  confe- 
quently  more  expanded  in  that  part  than  in  any  other,  the  air  to  the  eaftward  is  con^ 
ffantly  rufhing  towards  the  weft,  in  order  to  refiore  the  equilibrium,  or  natural  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  that  means  occafions  a  continual  current  of  air  from  the  eaft- 
ward within  thofe  limits. 

But  the  trade-winds  near  the  northern  boundar}',  blow  between  the  north  and  eafl ; 
and  near  the  fouthern,  between  the  fouth  and  eaft.  For  as  the  air  is  expanded  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  near  the  equator,  therefore  the  air  from  the  northward  and  fouthvard 
will  both  flow  towards  the  equator,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.  But  thefe  motions  trom 
the  north  and  fouth  being  compounded  with  the  foregoing  eafterly  motion,  will  produce 
the  motions  obferved  near  the  above  limits,  between  the  north  and  eaft,  and  between 
the  fouth  and  weft. 

It 
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It  miift  however  be  e>blc.rvcd,  tliat  thc-lc  general  cuiTcnts  of  tlie  wind  are  clitlnrbcd 

.on  the  continents  and  near  the  coall.     Sometimes  the  nature  of  th.c  foil  inereafes  or 

ietiens  the  heat  in  tlie  atmolphere  ;  and  fometimes  chains  of  mountains  form  a  kind  of 

eddy  near  their  weitern  lides  ;  hence  the  motions  of  the  winds  n\a}-  be  difterent  and 

even  contrary  to  the  general  motions  above  obferved. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ariother  fpecies  of  trade-winds,  called  monfoom, 
prevail.     Thele  blow  fix  months  one  way,  and  iix  months  the  contrary  way. 

Thefe  phenomena  flow  from  the  lame  caufe.  For  the  air  tbat  is  cool  and  denle, 
mult  force  the  rarefied  air  in  a  continual  iiream  upwards,  where  it  mult  fprcad  itfelf  t© 
preferve  an  equilil)rium  ;  confecjucntly  the  upper  courfe  or  cm'rent  of  "the  air  will  be 
contrary  to  the  under  evnrcnt ;  for  the  under  current  muff  moveliom  thofe  parts  where 
the  grcateft  heat  is  ;  and  lb  by  a  kind  of  circulation,  the  north-eail  trade-wind  below 
will  be  attended  with  a  fouth-wclt  wind  above;  and  a  foiith-eaft  below  with  a  north- 
weft  above.  Experience  has  fufficiently  continued  the  truth  of  this  propolition  ;  the 
fe;mien  always  finding  that  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  trade-winds,  they  immGcliately  find 
a  windblowmg  in  an  oppolite  direction. 

Between  the  Iburth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  longit-iides 
of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternniolt  ot'  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  is  a  tract  of  lea  which 
feems  to  be  contlemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended  with  dieadful  thunder  and  light- 
nings, and  fuch  frequent  rains,  that  it  has  accjuircd  the  name  of  the  Rains.  This  phe- 
nomenon feems  to  be  caufcd  by  the  great  rarefacfion  of  the  .air  on  the  neighbouring 
coalt,  which  caufing  a  perpetual  current  of  air  to  let  in  from  the  wcftward,  and  this 
cuiTcnt  meeting  here  with  the  general  trade-wind,  the  two  currents  balance  each  other, 
and  caufe  a  general  calm  ;  while  the  vapours  carried  thither  by  each  wind  meeting  and 
coudeniing,  occalioai  thefe  frecpient  deluges  of  rain. 

THEORY     of  the    T  I  T>  E  S. 

BY  the  word  tide  is  midcrllood  that  motion  of  the  water  in  the  leas  and  rivers  by 
which  they  regularly  rife  and  fall.  The  phenomena  of  the  tides  occafioned  a  variety  of 
opinions  among  the  ancient  philofophers  ;  but  the  true  caufe  continued  unknown  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  lafi:  century,  when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  illullrious  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who  deduced  it  from  the  following  obfervations  : 

One  of  the  inherent  properties  of  matter  is  gravitation  or  attraction.  It  is  owing  to 
this  property,  that  heavy  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air  fall  down  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  perpendicular  dirccStions.  And  as  all  luies  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  fphere 
to  its  circumference  are  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  therefore  all  heavy  bodies  fall  in  lines 
tending  to  the  center.  Tliis  property  of  gi'avitation  or  attrac^tion  is  found  to  be  univer- 
fally  dilFufed  through  this  tblar  fyltem,  and  probably  through  die  whole  univcvfe.  Tho 
heavenly  bodies  are  governed  by  this  great  law  of  nature.  The  earth  and  moon  gra- 
vitate towards,  or  are  attracfted  by  tho  fun.  Experience  has  alio  demouftrated,  that  the 
force  of  attratStion  exerted  by  ihefe  bodies  on  one  another,  is  lefs  and  lefs,  as  they  arc 
fai'ther  removed  afunder  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftanccs. 

Froia  thefe  general  principles  it  follows,  that  the  gravitation  of  bodies  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth  will  be  lefs  on  thofe  parts  of  its  furface  that  are  opj)olite  to  the  fun 
and  moon  than  in  the  others:  and  this  defeft  of  gi^avitatiou  in  particular  parts,  is  the 
tnic  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  no  fuch 
forces  were  exerted  by  the  fun  and  moon,  the  oceans,  being  equally  attracted  towards 
the  earth's  center  on  all  tides  by  the  force  of  gravity,  would  continue  in  a  Irate  of  perfect 
ilagnation.     But  as  thefe  forces  are  really  exerted,  the  waters  in  the  oceans  mull  rife 
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higher  In  thofe  places  where  the  fun  arid  moon  diminifli  their  gravity ;  or  where  the 
attraftion  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  greateft. 

This  being  an  unde^iiable  faclj  it  follows,  that  as  the  force  of  gravity  muft  be  dimi- 
niflicd  moft  in  thofc  places  of  the  earth  to  which  the  moon  is  neareft,  viz.  in  the 
zcnitli ;  therefore  the  waters  in  fuch  places  will  riie  higher,  and  conleqiiently  it  will 
be  full  fea  or  flood  in  fuch  places. 

From  the  lame  principles  it  follows,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  directly  under  the 
moon  in  the  zenith,  and  thofe  in  the  nadir,  or  thofe  diametrically  oppofite,  will  have 
the  flood  or  high-water  at  the  fame  time. 

But  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  therefore  the  waters 
in  their  neighl^ourhood  will  prcfs  towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium ; 
and,  to  fupply  the  places  of  thcfe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and  lb  on  to  places 
ninety  degrees  diflant  from  the  laid  zenith  and  nadir;  confequcntly  In  thofe  places 
wliere  the  moon  appears  In  the  horizon,  the  waters  will  have  more  liberty  to  defcend 
towi.rds  the  center  ;  and  therefore  in  thofe  places,  the  waters  will  be  lowcft. 

JVorn  what  has  been  laid  it  follows,  that  if  the  furtacc  of  the  earth  was  entli-cly 
covered  with  water,  the  ocean  mult  have  a  prolate  fpheroidical  figure,  the  longer  dia- 
meter palling  through  the  place  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  and  the  Ihortcr  where  flie 
appears  in  the  horizon.  And  as  the  moon  apparently  fhifts  kcr  place  trom  call  to  well 
ki  moving  round  the  earth  every  day,  the  longer  diameter  of  the  fphrroid  following  her 
motion,  there  muft  be  two  floods  and  two  ebbs  in  the  length  of  a  lunar  day,  or  about 
twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  time  of  high-water  Is  about  fifty  minutes  later  every 
day.  That  is,  if  it  be  high-water  at  eleven  to-day,  it  will  not  be  high-water  till  near 
fifty  minutes  after  eleven  to-morrow. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every  month,  viz.  about  the  time  of  the 
new  and  full  moon  ;  and  thcfe  are  called  fpring  tides  :  becaufe  at  thefe  times  both  the 
fun  and  moon  concur,  or  draw  in  the  fame  right  line  ;  and  ccmfequently  the  tides  muft' 
be  more  elevated.  When  the  two  luminaries  are  in  conjunction,  or  when  the  fun  and 
moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raifc  the  water  in  the 
zenith,  and  confequcntly  in  the  nadir  •  and  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  oppofition, 
that  is,  when  the  earth  is  between  tliem,  while  one  makes  higli-water  in  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame  in  the  nadir  and  zenith. 

The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary  twice  every  month ;  that  is,  about  the  times  of  the 
firfi:  and  lafl  quarters  of  the  moon  ;   and  thefe  are  called  neap-tides. 

For  in  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  llm  raifes  the  water  where  the  moon  deprefles 
it ;  and  deprefles  it  where  the  moon  railcs  tlie  water  ;  the  tides  are  made  thereibre  by 
the  diflTerence  of  their  actions. 

It  is  however  neceflary  to  be  obfei-ved,  that  the  fpring-tides  happen  not  precifely  at 
the  new  and  full  moon,  but  a  day  or  two  after,  when  the  attractions  of  the  fun  and 
moon  have  atted  in  the  fome  direction  foi"  a  canlidcrable  time.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  neap-tides  happen  a  day  or  two  after  the  quarters,  wlien  the  force  of  the  moon's 
attra61ion  has  been  leflcned  by  that  of  the  fun's  for  feveral  days  together. 

The  fpring  tides  are  greater  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  than  at  other  times  of 
the  year  ;  and  the  neap-tides  are  then  lefs. 

Becaufe  the  longer  diameter  of  the  fpheroid,  or  the  two  oppofite  floods,  will  at  that 
time  be  in  the  eartli's  equator ;  and  confequcntly  will  delcribc  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  by  whofe  diurnal  rotation  thofe  floods  will  move  fwiftei",  defcribing  a  great  circle 
in  the  fame  time  tlaey  ufcd  to  defcribe  a  leflTer  circle  pjarallel  to  the  equator,  and  confe- 
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quentlv    the    waters   being    impelled    more    forcibly   againft    the   fhore;?,    they    rife 
higher. 

'  Siich  would  be  tlie  phenomena  of  the  tides  if  the  whole  furfaee  of  the  earth  was 
entirely  covered  wath  water;  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  being  betides  the  con- 
tinents, a  multitude  of  iilands,  lying  in  the  way  of  the  tide,  which  interrupt  its  courfe; 
therefore  in  many  places  near  the  fhores,  a  gi'eat  variety  of  other  appearances,  belidcs 
thole  already  enumerated,  ariie.  Thcfe  require  particular  folutions,  in  which  the 
ihores,  fireights,  fhoals,  rocks,  and  other  objects,  muii  be  coulidered  ;  a  dilquifition 
which  requires  much  more  room  than  can  be  fpared  in  this  introduction.  What  has 
been  laid  will  however  be  fufHcient  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  purfue  the  inquirj'  and  folve  the  difficulties  that  may  arife  with  regard  to 
any  particular  place. 

LENGTH   of  MILES  in  different  COUNTRIES. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  a  greater  variety  in  any  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  mcafure  ;  not 
only  thole  of  leparate  countries  difter,  as  the  French  fi'om  the  Englifli,  but  thole  of  the 
lame -country  vary  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all  commonly  from  the  ftandard. 
Thus  the  common  Enghlli  mile  differs  from  the  itatute  mile,  aaad  the  French  have 
three  forts  of  leagues. 

We  Ihall  here  give  the  miles  of  feveral  Countries,  compared  with  the  Englifli  br 
Dr.  Haliy. 

The  Englifli  llatute  mile  confifls  of  52,80  feet,  1 760  yards,  or  8  furlongs. 

Eleven  miles  Irifli  are  equal  to  fourteen  Englilli. 

The  Ruffian  vorlt  is  little  more  than  |  Engliffi. 

The  Turkifli,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  lelfer  mile,  is  nearly  i  Englifh- 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  i|  Englilli. 

The  Scotch  mile  is  about  1  f  Englifh. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englilli. 

The  Dutch,  Spaniffi,  and  Polifli,  is  about  3I  Englifh. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh. 

The  Swediflr,  Danifli,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh. 

The  French  common  league  is  near  3  Engliffi,  and 

The  Engliffi  marine  league  is  3  Engliffi  miles. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  of  the  EARTH. 

THE  Planet  wdiich  w^e  inhabit,  called  the  Earth,  is  made  up  of  land  and  water, 
and  is  therefore  called  terraqueous.  About  one  fourth  of  the  furfaee  of  the  globe  .  is 
land  ;  the  other  three  fourths  are  water. 

The  common  divifions  of  the  land  and  water  are  as  follow^s  : — 


The  Dlvrfions  of  Land  are, 
I.  Continents.']  A  continent  is  a  very 
large  tra6t  of  country,  not  entirely  fepa- 
rated  by  water.  There  are  conuTionly 
reckoned  two  continents,  the  Eajiern  and 
Wefiern.  The  eallern  continent  is  divided 
into  Europe,  Aaa,  and  Africa:  The  wefi;- 
crn,  into  North  and  South  Aru'  ■•ica.  To 
thcfe  w^e  may  now  add  the  continent  of 

New 


the  Divifions  of  Water  are, 
I.  Of^rfHi.]  An  ocean  is  a  vail  collec- 
tion of  water,  not  entirely  feparated  by. 
land.  There  are  five  great  oceans ;  the 
Atlantic.,  lying  between  America  on  the 
well,  and  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  call, 
3,000  miles  wide.  The  Pacific,  between 
America  on  the  call,  and  Alia  on  the  well, 
10,000  miles  over.     The  Indian,   which 
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Ncr^'  Holland,  wliich  is  found  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  large  to  bear  the  refpeftable  name 
t>i'  continent.  Some  geographers  reckon 
four  continents,  viz.  Europe,  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America.  But  according  to  the  above 
definition  there  are  but  the  tl^ee  mention- 
ed. 

II.  Iffi'fiJs.l  An  ifland  is  a  traft  of  land 
entirely  furrounded  with  water;  as  Rhode 
Illand,  Long  Ifland,  Cuba,  Ireland;  Great 
Britain,  Japan. 


III.  Peninjulas.']  A  peninful'a  is  almoft 
an  illand,  or  a  tracl  of-  land  furrounded 
bv  water,  excepting  at  one  narrow  neck  ; 
as  Bolton,  the  Morca,  Crim  Tartan,-,  and 
Arabia,. 


IV.  IJllmuJfes.']  An  ifthmus  is  a  naiTow 
neck  of  land  joining  a  peninfula  to  the 
main  land;  as  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
which  joins  North  and- South  America,  70' 
miles  over ;  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
which  unites  Afia  and  Afi-ica,  60  miles 
over. 

V.  Promontories.]  A  promontory  is  a 
mountain  or  hill  extending  into  the  fea, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  called  a  cape. 
A  point  of  flat  land  projecting  far  into  the 
fea,  is  like-wife  called  a  cape ;  as  Cape 
Ann,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hattcras,  Cape 
Horn. 

VI.  Mountains.]  A  mountain  is  a  part 
of  the  land  more  elevated  than  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  feen  at  a  diltance ;  as 
the  White  Hills. 


wafhes  the  eaftern  fhorcs  of  Africa,  and 
the  fouthern  fhores  of  Afia,  3,000  miles' 
V.  ide.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the  Northern 
or  Frozen  ocean,  lying  northward  of  -Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  3,000  miles  wide  ;  and  the 
Southern,  extending  from  the  foulhe-rn 
coafts  of  Africa  to  the  fouth  pole,  8,500 
miles  over. 

II.  Lakes.]  A  lake  is  a  large  colle6tioa 
of  water  in  the  interior  parts  of  a  country,- 
finrounded  by  land  ;  moffofthem,  how- 
ever, communicate  with  the  ocean  by  ri- 
vers; as  lake  Ontario,  &:c.  A  fmall  col- 
lection of  water  fun-ouude-d  as  above,  is 
called  a  pond. 

III.  Seas.]  A  fea  or  gulf  is  a  part  of  the 
ocean,  furrounded  by  land,  excepting  a, 
narrow  pafs,  called  a  firait,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  tlie  ocean  ;  as  the 
Mediterranean,  Baltic,  .  and  Red  Seas  y. 
and  the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  St.  Lawrence, 
and-  Venice. 

IV.  Straits.]  A  ftrait  is. a  naiTow"  paf- 
fage  out  of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  joining  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlantic  ;  the  ftraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  which  unite  the  Red  Sea  with, 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

V.  Bays.]  A  bay  is  a  part  of  the  fea 
running  up  into  the  main  land,  commonly 
bet\veen  two  capes  :'  as  Mafi~achufetts  Bay, 
between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  Dela- 
laware  Bay,  between  Cape  May  and  Cape 
Henlopen  ;  Chefapeak  Bay,  between  Cape 
Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

VI.  Rivers.]  A  river  is  a  confiderable 
ftream  of  water,  iftfuing  from  one  or  more 
fprings,  and  gliding  into  the  fea.  A  fmall 
ftream  is  called  a  rivulet  or  brook. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREGORIAN  or  NEW  STYLE.* 

POPE  Gregoiy  the  XIII.  made  a  refonnation  of  the  Calendar.  The  Julian  Calen- 
dar, or  Old  Sf)le,  had,  before  that  time,  been  in  general  ufe  all  over  Europe.  The 
year,,  according  to  the  Julian  Calendar,  confifts  of  365  days  and  6  hours ;  which  6 
hours  being  one  fourth-  part  of  a  day,  the  common  years  confifted  of  365  days^  and 
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eveiy  fourth  year  one  day  was  added  to  the  month  of  February, 
thofc  years  366  da)s,  which  are  ul'ually  called  Leap  Years. 

This  compulation,  though  near  the  truth,  is  more  than  the  folar  year,  Ijy  11  minutes, 
which  in  131  years  amounts  to  a  whole  day.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox was  anticipated  ten  days  from  the  general  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  325  of 
the  Chriitian  JEi-a.,  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregoiy ;  who  therefore  cauled  ten  daj-s  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  month  of  06lobcr,  1582,  to  make  the  Equinox  fall  on  the  21ft  of 
March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  tliat  Council.  And  to  prevent  the  like  variation  in 
futvire,  he  ordered  that  three  days  fliould  be  abated  in  every  four  hundred  years,  by 
reducing  the  Leap  j'car  at  the  clofe  of  each  century,  for  tliree  fucceHive  centuries,  to 
common  years,  and  retaining  the  Leap  year  at  tlie  dole  of  each  fourth  cen.tury  onl)-. 

At  that  time  this  was  conlidcred  as  exactly  confonnablc  to  the  true  folar  year  ;  hut 
Dr.  Hally  makes  the  folar  year  to  be  365  da5S,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  54  icconds,  41  3ds, 
27  4ths,  36  5ths  ;  according  to  which,  in  400  years,  the  Julian  year  of  365  days  6 
hours  will  exceed  the  folar  by  three  days,  one  hour  and  53  minutes,  whicli  is  nearly 
two  hours,  lb  that  in  fifty  centuries  it  will  amount  to  a  day. 

Though  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style,  liad  long  been  xifed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  did  not  take  place  in  Great  Britain  and  America  till  the 
firlt  of  January  1752,  and  in  September  following,  the  1 1  days  were  adjufted,  by  call- 
ing the  third  day  of  that  month  the  fourteenth,  and  continuing  the  reft  in  their 
order. 

A        T    A    B     L    E, 

Exhlhiiing  the  Superficial  Content  of  the  whole  Globe,  in  Square  Miles,  fixfy  to  a  degree,  and 
aJfo  of  the  Seas  and  Unbwzvn  Parts,  the  Habitable  Earth,  the  Continents-,  likezvife  the  great 
Empires,  and  principal  IJlands,  arranged  according  to  their  magnitude. 
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IT  is  believed  by  many,  and  not  without  fome  plaufible  foundation,  that  America 
was  known  to  the  Ancients.  Of  this,  however,  hiftory  aifords  no  certain  evidence. 
The  Norwegians,  the  Welfh,  and  the  Germans,  each  in  their  turn,  have  made  preten- 
lions  to  the  difcovery  of  America.  As  early  as  874  the  Norwegians  dif^^cn-ercd,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Iceland ;  and  in  982,  they  difcovered,  and  mailc  fettlcments  in 
Greenland.  Thence,  fome  of  their  enterprifing  navigators,  proceeded  flill  farther 
weftward  till  they  difcovered  a  countrj',  the  coalt  of  which  was  fandy,  but  the  interior 
parts  level  and  covered  with  wood,  on  which  account  they  called  it  Helk  land  a  nd  Mark- 
land,  and  having  afterwards  found  fome  plants  of  tiie  vine,  which  bore  grapes,  they 
called  it  Wine-land  or  Vine-land.  But  where  this  country  lies  hiflorians  are  not  agreed. 
If  it  wa*s  any  part  of  the  American  coaft,  as  it  probably  mufi  have  been,  all  attempts 
to  plant  colonies  in  it  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  tlie  knowledge  of  it  was  foon  loft.* 

The 

*  Monf.  Mallet,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  A'ari'Z'fr^  y?«//^«;V;V/,  gives  us  from  authorities  of  unqueflionab'e 
credibility,  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  difcovery  and  fettlements  of /'7Kf-/rt«^.  This  Author  informs  that 
Iceland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Norwegians,  imder  Ingulph,  in  the  year  874.  Greenland  was  fettled  by 
EricRufus,  a  young  Noi"wegian,  in  the  year  982  ;  and  before  the  eleventh  century,  churches  were  founded, 
and  a  bifliopric  erefted  at  Garde,  the  capital  of  the  fettlement.  Shortly  after  tliis,  Biarn,  an  Icelandic  navi- 
gator, by  accident,  difcovered  land  to  the  weftward  of  Greenland,  which  was  more  fully  explored  in  the  year 
1002,  and  from  the  defcription  given,   anfwers  to  no  other  than  tlie  American  coaft. 

The  difcovery  of  a  diftant  country,  fays  our  author,  "  called  p'ine-la?id,  and  the  reality  of  a  Noi'vvegian  co- 
lony's fettling  there,  appear  to  be  fadts,  fo  well  attefted  on  all  fides,  and  related  with  circumftances  fo  probable, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt.  But  to  fettle  the  geography  of  the  countiy  where  ihis  happened,  is  not  an 
eafy  matter.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been  far  from  the  coafts  of  Labrador,  or  thofe  of  Newfoundland  ; 
both  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenland. 

Mr.  Calm  (or  Kalm)  a  Sweedifli  botanift,  educated  under  Linnsens,  who  fome  years  fince  travelled  through 
Canada,  with  a  view  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  its  natural  hiftory,  con jeiiures  that  the  colony  of  Finc-la'-J  was  in 
the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  Separated  from  that  part  of  the  continent  called  Labradoi',  by  a  narrow 
ftrait  only,  of  a  few  leagues,  called  Belle-ifle.  Davis's  ftrait,  which  feparates  Greenland  from  the  American 
continent,  is  known  to  be  very  narrow  in  feveral  places.  The  Greenlanders,  according  to  Mr.  Egede,  aften, 
that  it  is  only  a  deep  bay  which  runs  on,  narrowing  towards  the  north,  till  the  oppolite  American  continent 
can  be  eafily  difcerned  from  the  Greenland  fliore  ;  anii  that  the  extremity  of  this  bay  ends  in  a  river,  over  whi(  li 
wandering  favages,  inured  to  cold,  might  eafily  pafs  from  one  land  to  the  other,  without  canoes.  And 
hence  the  peopling  of  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  American  continent  is  eafily  and  rationally  acconntcd 
for. 

'  All  accountsagree  in  defcribing  Vine-land  as  a  country  which  fpontaneoufly  produces  the  Vine.  Ami  tliis 
has  led  Dr.  Robertfon  and  others  to  confider  the  whole  hiftory  as  too  fabulous  to  be  ciedired.  Poclor  RobertT 
fon  aflerts  that  grapes  are  not  the  produftion  either  of  Labrador,  or  Newfoundland.    Rut  the  learned  -Mr.  Eli;;, 
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The  prelenfions  of  the  Welfh  to  the  difcoverj'^  of  America  liave  but  a  flight  founda- 
tion. In  the  1 2th  centurj^,  according  to  Powell,  a  difpute  having  arifen  among  the 
fons  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North-Wales,  concerning  the  fucceffion  to  his  crown, 
Madoc,  one  of  the  number,  weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himfelf  to  tea,  in  fearch 
of  a  more  peaceful  fettlement.  He  fl:eereddue  weft,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and 
arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  delirable  ;  he  returned  to 
Wales,  and  carried  lliitlicr  fiweral  of  his  adherents  and  coinpanions.  This  is  faid  to 
liavc  taken  place  about  the  year  1170.     He  and  his  colony  have  not  been  heard  of 

flDCe.  -  ;_        ■• 

Some  German  a\ithors  ;\fcribe  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  America,  to  Martin 
Bcb.aim,  their  countrynran.  He  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  of  the  imperial  town 
of  Nurcmburgli — was  a  fcholar  of  the  celebrated  John  MuUer,  and  became  an  adept  in 
the  fcience  of  cofmography.  Under  tlie  patronage  of  tlie  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  he 
rcpau-ed  to  Lilbou,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries  invited  all  the 
adventurous  fpirits  of  the  age.  In  1483,  in  company  with  Diego  Cano,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  fouthward,  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  He  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Columbus.  He  conflrufted  a  terreftrial  globe,  whicli  afterwards  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  Magellan.  On  this  globe  MageHtm  laicl  down  the  courfe  which  he 
purpofcd  to  hold  in  fearch  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  after- 
wards difcovered.  In  the  year  1492,  Behaim  vifited  his  relations  at  Nuremburgh,  and 
left  with  them  a  map,  drawn  with  liis  own  hand,  which  is  ftill  preferved  among  the 
archives  of  the  family.  So  far  the  ftory  of  Martin  Behaim  is  well  authenticated  ;  but 
as  to  the  accounts  of  his  having  difcovered  any  part  of  the  American  coaft,  though 
credited  by  fome  ingenious  men,  they  have  too  gi-eat  an  appearance  of  conjefture  to 
sain  general  belief.*  For  aufht  we  can  learn  from  authentic  documents,  the  eaitern 
continent  was  tlie  only  theatre  of  hiftory,  the  partial  difcoveries  of  the  Norwegians 

in  his  voyage  to  Hiidfon's  bav,  mentioDs  that  he  met  with  the  vine,  about  the  Englifli  fettlements  at  that  place, 
and  compares  the  fruit  of  it  to  the  currants  of  the  Levant.  And  credible  travellers  fay  that  the  vine  growb 
fpontaneoudy  in  Canada,  and  in  (fill  more  northern  latitudes,  and  bears  a  fmall  well-tafted  fruit. 

On  the  whole,  concludes  our  Author,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Norwegian  Greenlanders  difco- 
vere<i  the  Ameiican  continent ;  that  the  place  where  they  fettled  was  either  the  country  of  Labrador  or  New- 
foundland ;  and  that  theircolonyfubfifted  there  a  good  while.  This  is  all  we  can  fay  about  it  with  any  certainty. 
To  endeavour  to  afcenain  the  exadt  fituation,  extent  and  fortune  of  the  eftablifliment,  would  be  a  fruitlefs 
labour. 

*The  Librarian  of  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  a  foreiga  magazine,  furnifliei 
the  following  curious  faft  relative  to  the  difcovery  of  America. 

"  To  the  inquiry  which  you  make,"  faid  he  "  I  anfwer,  that  in  the  nautical  map,  exifting  in  St,  Mark's 
Library,  and  lately  publithedbereby  Signior  Formaleoni,  on  the  fpot,  where  at  prefent  the  .-?n///A'i  are  known 
to  be,  there  certainly  is  delineated,  a  great  ifland,  with  various  harbours,  and  near  it  is  written  )>".  tie  Antillia. 
The  delineation  and  the  writing  are  all  by  the  fame  hand  ;  it  cannot  therefore,  be  faid,  that  any  addition  has 
teen  made  to  U.  In  it  is  written,  in  ancient  charafters,  and  by  the  fame  hand  which  wrote  all  the  reft,  Andreas 
Biancho  de  Feneciis  me  fecit  MCCCCXXXVLf  Let  it  not  appear  extraordinary  to  you,  thtit  in  thofe  times 
they  had  a  confufed  notion  of  the  Antilles.  1  fliall  fhew  that  even  before  the  difcoverj'  of  Columbus,  they 
had  an  idea  of  them,  and  that  the  Antillia  were  mentioned.  This  I  fliaU  treat  of  in  illuftrating  themanufcripts 
of  Andria  Biancho,  together  with  the  reft  of  St.  Mark's  librarj',  which  now  employs  all  the  time  I  an>  able  to 
call  my  own."  Col.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1791. 

N.  B     The  Antilles  lie  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between  the  ifland  of  Cuba  and  Siauth  America. 

f  Fifty-Jtx  years  before  Cohmhus  failed,  for  tkefrfl  ti?rie,  from  the  port  ofPaloSy  in  Spain,  for  the  difc»very  cf 

.'he  New  IVorU. 

excepted 
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excepted,  froVii  creation  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492, ;  and  Columbus  has  a  fair  claim 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  difcoverer  of  the  NEW  WORLD. 

"  As  the.  following  wori  propotes  to  give  a  defcription  of  this  NEW  WORLD,  as  it 
\vas  originally  called,  cfpocially  of  its  molt  interefting  parts,  which  have  lately  bcconif. 
the  fccnc  of  the  mofi;  important  events  that  adorn  the  page  of  hitlory,  an  account  of  itt 
difcoveiy  may  rationally  be  expefted. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLON  or  COLUMBUS,  a  fubjeft  of  the  rcpu1)lic  of  Genoa, 
was  among  the  foreigners,  whom  tlie  fame  of  the  dilloverics  of  the  Portiigucle  had. 
allured  into  their  fervice.  He  dcfcended  from  a  noble  family  reduced  by  misfortunes  ; 
but  neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known.  His  anceliors,  havfng 
had  recourfc  to  a  feafaring  life  for  fupport,  Columbus,  from  his  early  youth,  difcovcred 
fuch.pcculiar  talents  for  that  profeffion,  as  indicated  his  future  greatnefs. — His  parents 
encouraged  this  original  propenfity  by  giving  him  a  fuitable  education.  After  acqui- 
ring ibme  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  fcience  was 
taught  at  that  time,  he  was  inflru6led  in  geometry,  cofmography,  aftronomy,  and^the 
art  of  dfawing.  To  thefe  he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predile6tion,  on  account 
oftheir  connection  with  navigation,  his  favourite  objec"!:,  that  he  made  rapid  proficiency 
in  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  1461,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  lea,  and 
began  his  career  on  that  element  which  condudted  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early 
voyages  were  limited  principally  to  thofe  places  which  had  before  been  difcovered,  in 
which  nothing  very  remarkalile  happened,  except  that  in  a  fea  fight,  off  the  coaft  of 
Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  coafters,  the  vefTel  on  board  which  he  fcrved,  took  fire, 
together  with  one  of  the  encmj-'s,  to  which  it  was  faft  grappled  ;  upon  which  he  threw 
himfelf  into  the  lea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dex- 
terity in  fwimming,  he  reached  the  fhorc,  though  more  than  fix  miles  difi:ant,  and  thus 
preferved  a  life  deiigned  for  great  undertakings. 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Lilbon,  where  he  man-ied  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Perefirello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  voyages,  and 
who  had  difcovcred  and  planted  the  ifiands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  The  jour- 
nals and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  his  father-in-law,  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  he,  with  aviditv,  availed  himfelf  of  the  valuable  information  thev  contained.  His 
impatience  to  vifit  the  places  which  Perefirello  had  fecn  and  dcfcribed,  became  irre- 
fifiible ;  and  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  fpent  leveral  years  in  trading  with 
that  ifland,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  other  places 
which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  during  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages,  Columbus  became  one 
of  the  mofi  Ikilful  navigators  of  Europe.  But  his  ambition  did  not  permit  him  to  red 
fatisfied  with  that  praife.  He  aimed  at  fomething  more.  A  project  had  been  conceived 
of  finding  out  a  paflage  by  lea  to  tlic  Ealt  Indies.  The  accomplilhment  of  this  became; 
a  favourite  object  with  Columbus.  The  Portuguefe  fought  this  rout  by  lleering  towards 
the  fouth,  in  hope  of  amving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  ealt,  after  they  had  failed  round 
the  farther  extremity  of  Africa  ;  which  paflage  was  afterwards  eff'eited  1497,  by  Vafco 
de  Gama,  a  Portuguefe  navigator.  Columbus  contemplated  a  Ihortcr  and  more  dire61" 
paflTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies^  by  failing  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  principles  and  arguments  which  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  then  confidercd 
as  chimerical,  were  highly  rational  and  philofophical.  The  fphericity  and  magnitude 
of  the  earth  were  at  that  period  afcertained  ^\^th  fome  degi-ee  of  accuracy.  From  this 
it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  fonued  but  a  fmall 

I  -  part 
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part  of  the  terraqueous  glolje.  It  appeared  likewife  extremely  probable,  tliat  the  con-- 
tinent  on  the  one  fide  of  the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportionable  quantity  of  land; 
in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe  concJufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  another  conti^ 
nent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  flruc'ture  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  l)y  the  obfcr- 
vations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators,  and  from  pieces  of  timber  artificially- 
carved,  canes  of  an  enormous  fize,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  men  with  lingular  features,  v/hich  had  been  dilcovered  and  taken  up,  floating 
before  a  wefterly  wind,  or  driven  on  the  coafts  of  the  Azores.  The  force  of  this  united: 
evidence,  ariling  from  theoretical  principles  and  p^-actical  obfervations,  led  Columbus: 
to  conckide,  that  by  fiiiling  direftly  towards  the  well,  acrofs  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  ibraied  a  part  of  tlicvaft  continent  of  India,,  mu-ll  infaUibly- 
be  dilcovered. 

As  early  as  the  year  1474,  he  communicated  liis  ingenious  theory  to.  Paul,  a  phj'fi- 
ciau  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography.     He  wai'mly  approved' 
of  tlie  plan ;  fuggefted  feveral  facls  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  ta. 
perfevcre  in  an  undertaking  lb  laudable,   and  which  mull  redound  lb  much  to  the  ho^ 
nour  of  his  country,  and.  the  benefit  of  Europe: 

Columbus  now  became  impatient  to  bring  to  the  teft  of  exjjerimenf,  the  truth  of  his 
fyflem,  and  to  let  out  upon,  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  firll  Hep  towards  this  was  to- 
lecure  the  patronage  of  ibme  of  the  confiderable  powers  of  Europe.  With  this -view  he 
laid  his  fcheme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and  making  his  native  and  beloved  counhy, 
the  firfi:  tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to  fail,  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in 
quell  of  new  regions  which  he  expecSled  to  difcover.  But  they,  incapable  of  forming 
iafi  ideas  of  his  principles,  inconfidcrately  rejected  his  propoial  as  chimerical.  He  then 
fubmitted  his  plan  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  perfidioully  attempted  to  rob  liim  of  the  ho^ 
nour  of  accomplifhijig  it,,  by  privately  fending  another  perfon  to  purfue  the  lame  trac^ 
which  he  bad  propofed.  Bat  the  pilot,  who  was  thus  bafely  employed  to  execute 
Columbus'  plan,  hud  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds 
;,rofe — no  land  a.ppeared — his  courage- failed,  and  lie  returned  to  Lilbon,  execrating  a 
plan  which  he  hacl  not  abilities  to  execute. 

On  dilcovcring  this  flagrant  treachery,  Columbus  immediately  quitted  the  kingdom- 
tndif"-uft,  andlandedin  Spain,  to-.vards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1484.  Here  he  refolved 
to  propofe  it  ia  perfon  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  v\^ho  at  that  time  governed  the  united 
kini'-doras  of  Caltile  and  Arragon.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  lent  his  brodier  Bartholo- 
mew to  England,  to  propole  his  plan<  to.  Henry  VII.. 

After  experiencing  a  feries  of  mortifying  difappointments,  during  eight  tedious  years-,. 
which  the  brevity  of  this  hiftory  will  not  permit  us  to  relate,  Columbus,  in  deep  an- 
guifh,  withdrew  from  court,  determined  to  repair  to  England  as  his  laft  refource.  At 
this  jun6ture  the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  which  had  been  perplexed  in  confequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Moors,  took  a  favourable  turn.  Quinlanilla  and  Santangel,  two  powerful, 
vigilant  and  difcern'ng  patrons  of  Columbus,  feized  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
one  more  effort  in  behalf  of  their  firiend.  They  addrelled  themfelvcs  to  Ifabella,  with 
luch  forcible  arguments  as  produced  the  defired  effei^l.  They  difpcUed  all  Ifabella's 
doubts  and  fears  ; — fhe  ordered  Columbus,  who  had  proceeded  on  his  journey,  to  be 
iallantly  recalled — declared  her  refolution  to  employ  him  on  his  own  terms  ;  and  regret- 
ting the  low  ellate  of  her  finances,  generoufly  oflxTcd  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in 
order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for  the  voy- 
age.    Santangel;  in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude^  killed  the  queen's  hand^  and;  in  order  to 

fave 
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liive  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifyhig  expedient  for  procuring  money,  en- 
gaged to  advance,  immediately,  the  fum  that  was  requifite. 

.  Columbus  had  proceeded  l^jme  leagues  on  his  journey,  wlien  the  meffenger  frora.' 
Ilabella  overtook  him.  He  returned  with  joy  mingled  with  fome  degree  of  tear,  left  he 
Ihould  again  be  dilappointed.  The  manner  of  his  reception  by  the  queen  was,  how- 
ever, fuch  as  quickly  difpelled  his  fears.  A  negociation  commenced,  and  was  for- 
warded with  difpatch,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  with  Columbus,  was  figned  on  the 
7th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  fove^ 
reigns  of  the  ocean,  conflituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  leas,  iflands, 
and  continents,  which  fliould  be  difcovered  by  his  induftry ;  and  ftipulatcd,  that  he 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  ihould  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdi(5tion. 
a.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  iflands  and  continents  which  he 
Ihould  difcover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  fhould  be  necefTary 
to  eftablifli  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thole  countries,  they  authorifed  Columbus 
to  name  three  perfons,  of  whom  they  would  chufe  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the  dignity 
of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewife  to.be  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  Co- 
lumbus. 3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free 
profits  accruing  from  the  produ6lions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which  he  iTiould 
dilcover.  4.  They  declared,  if  any  conti-overfy  or  lawfuit  fhould  arife,  ^^dth  refpe6l  to 
any  mercantile  tranfaftion,  in  the  countries  which  fhall  be  difcovered,  it  fliould  be 
determined  by  the  fole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  Ijy  him, 
5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  what  Ihould  be  ex- 
pended in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  coun- 
tries which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the 
profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this- 
tranfa6tion,  his  diflrufl  of  Columbus  was  fo  violent,  that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part 
of  the  enterprile,  as  king  of  Arragon.  As  the  whole  expence  of  the  expedition  was 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caflile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjeils  of  that  king- 
dom, an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  fi-om  its  fuccefs. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was  Ixiitable,  neither  to- 
the  dignity  of  the  power  who  equipped  it,  nor  to  the  importance  of  tlie  fervice  to 
which  it  was  deftined.  It  confilled  of  three  vefTels  ;  the  largeft,  a  fhip  of  no  con- 
fiderable  burden^  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Santa  Maria.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Finta,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his 
brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  command  of  Vin- 
cent Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  two  lail  mentioned  were  light  vefTels,  hardly  fuperior  in 
burden  or  force  to^  large  boats. — This  little  fquadron  was  vi6fualled  for  twelve  months, 
and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  moflly  failors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers,  who 
followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentlemen  of  Ifabella's  court,  whom  fhe 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  The  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadron  did  not 
exceed  £.  4000,  flerling. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguit,  1492,  being  Friday,*  Columbus  fet  fail,  in.  the  prefence  of  a 

vafl 

*  The  fuperftitious  notion  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  fo  commence  a  voyage,  did  not,  it  feems,  exift  in 
the  time  of  Columbus;  otherwife  he  would  not  have  fixed  on  this  unlucky  day  to  let  fail  on  fo  important  a 
voyage.  When  and  whence  did  this  fuperftiticus  notion  originate  ?  Why  do  men  continue  to  entertain  it,  in 
an  age,  which  boafts  a  freedom  from  the  Ihackles  of  fuperftition  ?     Is  it  not  time  that  it  w.is  baniihed  >     The 
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vaft  cvowd  of  fpftAators,  who  offered  fervent  .fui^pHralions  to  heaven  for  his  fuceef^, 
which  they  rather  wiihed  tlian  expetled.  He  fteered  dhx^tly  for  the  Canary  iflands, 
and  m  the  fhort  run  thitlier,  found  his  tliips  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  and  very  unfit 
for  fo  long  and  dana;crous  a  navigation  as  he  had  undertaken.  After  refiiting  them  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  left  the  Canaries  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  here  properly  com- 
menced the  voyage  of  difcoveiy.  He  held  his  eourfe  dae  well,  and  immediately  left 
the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and  ftretciFcd  into  unknown  and  unfrequented  feas. 
By  the  14th  of  September  the  fleet  was  about  200  leagues  well  of  the  Canaries,  at  a 
greater  diftanre  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 

Columbus  early  difcovered,  tron^  the  fpirit  of  his  followers,  that  he  mufl  prepare  to 
frruo-o'le,  not  only  with  the  iniavoidable  difficulties  wliich  might  be  expe6ted  fr-om  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with  fucli  alio  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  igno- 
rance and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command.  All  the  art  and  addrefs  he  was 
mafter  of  was  hardly  fufficient  to  quell  the  m.xitinous  difpolition  of  his  failors,  who 
"•rcw  the  more  tin-bulent  in  proportion  as  their  dillanee  from  homa  increafed.  What 
molt  -ailoniflied  Columbtis,  during  the  A^oyage,  was  tlie  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  He  obferved  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  liar,  but  varied  towards 
the  well.  This  appearance,  then  one  of  the  mylleries  of  nature,  though  now  familiar, 
filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  the  midll  of  a 
tracklefs  ocean — nature  herfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  they  had  left 
was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  lei's  fpiicknefs  than  ingenuity,  invented 
a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisf}-  himfelf,  feemed  lb  plau- 
fible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  and  filenced  their  murmurs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  06tober,  Columbxis  was  fo  confident,  from  various 
appearances,  of  being  near  land,  that  he  ordered  the  fiiils  to  be  furled,  and  the  fhips  to 
lie  to,  and  llii6l  watch  to  be  kept  left  they  Ihould  be  driven  on  llrore  in  the  night. 
During  this  interval  of  iufpenfe  and  expectation,  no  man  fhut  his  eyes,  all  kept  on 
deck,  gazing  intejitly  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  difcover  the  land, 
which  had  fo  long  been  the  objeil  of  their  wifhes.  A  little  before  midniglit,  Colum- 
bus, from  the  forecaflle,  difcovered  a  light  at  a  difi:ance — and  Ihortly  after  the  joyful 
found  of  land!  land!  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  always  kept  a  head  of  the  other 
fhips.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  an  ifland  was  icen  fi-om  every  llrip,  at  the  dillanee  of 
about  two  leagues  north,  whofe  verdant  afpetl  indicated  a  moft  delightful  country. 
The  crews  of  all  the  fhips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranfports  of  congratulation,  unitedly 
fang  Te  Dam,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God.  They  then,  with  feelings  of  felf 
condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence,  threw  themfelves  at  the  liget  of  Columbus, 
begged  him  to  forgive  their  ignorance,  incredulity  and  infolence,  which  had  given  him 
fo  much  unneceifary  difquiet — acknowledged  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  promifed  obe- 
dience in  future. 

At  funrifing,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and  they  rowed  towards  the 
ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic  and  other  martial  pomp.  As 
they  approached  the  coall,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  vv'hom  the 
novelty  of  the  fpe6tacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  exprefled 
wonder  and  aftonilhment  at  the  llrange  obje6ls  before  them.  Columbus  was  the  firft 
European  who  let  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovered.     He  landed  in  a 

fuccefs  of  Columbus  in  difcovering  a  New  World,  during  a  voyage  commenced  on  Friday  proves,  if  any  thing, 
that  this  is  the  moft  hcky  day  in  the  feven,  for  going  to  lea:— It  fo,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  fubftitute  it 
inihe  room  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  now  too  commonly  fixed  on  for  that  purpofe  } 

rich 
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rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling 
down,  tliey  all  kifled  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  next 
erected  a  crucifix,  and  proftrating  themlelves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
condu6ting  their  voyage  to  fo  happy  an  iffue.  They  then  took  folemn  and  formal 
pofTefRon  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Caflile  and  Leon. 

The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms,  the  vafl  machines  with  which 
they  had  traverfed  the  ocean,  the  thundering  roar  of  the  cannon,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  fmoke,  filled  the  natives  with  furprife  and  terror,  and  they  began  to 
confider  tliem  as  chikken  of  the  fun,  who  had  defcended  to  vifit  mortals  here 
below. 

The  Spaniards  were  hardly  lets  amazed  in  their  tvini.  The  produ6lions  of  the 
ifland  were  different  from  any  thing  they  had  feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  ap- 
peared in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  fliouldersj  or  was  bound  in  treffes  round  their  heads. 
They  had  no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  fmooth.  Their 
compls(?tion  was  of  a  dufty  copper  colour;  their  features  Angular  rather  than  dif- 
agreeable,  and  their  afpett  gentle  and  timid.  They  were  fhy  at  firfl,  through  fear, 
but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tranfports  of  joy,  received  from 
tliem  vai'ious  kinds  of  trinkets,  in  return  for  wdiich  they  gave  provifions,  and  fome 
cotton  yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  they  could  produce.  Thus  in  the  firft  in- 
terview between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  eveiy  thing  was  con- 
ducted amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfa6lion. 

The  ifland  on  which  Columbus  firft  landed  he  called  San  Salvador.  It  is  one  of 
that  large  clufter  of  iflands  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  iflands,  and 
is  above  3000  miles  weft  of  the  Canaries. 

He  afterwards  touched  at  feveral  iflands  of  the  fame  clufter,  inquiring  every  where 
for  gold,  which  he  thought  was  the  only  object  of  commerce  worth  his  attention.  In 
fleering  fouthward,  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  abounding  in 
all  the  necelFaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  his  fliips  and  their  crews.  At  a  crifis  when  all  was  given  up  for  loft,  Co- 
lumbus had  pretence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and  to  ^^^-ite  upon 
parchment  a  ftiort  account  of  his  voyage.  This  he  wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which 
he  inclofcd  in  a  cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight  cafk,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in 
hopes  that  tome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a  depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to 
the  world.  He  amved  at  Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  had  failed  the  year  before,  on 
the  15th  of  March  1493-  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  acclamations  which  the  po- 
pulace are  ever  ready  to  bellow  on  great  and  glorious  characters  ;  and  the  court  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  the  greateft  refpeit. 

In  September,  of  this  year,  (1493)  Columbus  failed  upon  his  fccond  voyage  to 
America ;  during  the  performance  of  which,  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Dominica, 
Marigalante,  Gaudaloupe,  Montferrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica.;  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  1496. 

In  1498,  he  failed  a  third  time  for  America  ;  and  on  the- 1  ft  ofAuguft  difcovered 
the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke.  He  then  coafted  along  weftward, 
making  other  difcoveries,  for  200  leagues  to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  crofled  over 
to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  was  feized  by  a  new  Spanifh  goveruour,  and  fcnt  honie  in 
chains. 

H  a  In 
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In  11502  Columbus  made  bis  fourth,  and  laft,  voyage  to  Hifpamola ;  tbence  "he 
went  over  to  tlic  continent — difcovered  the  bay  of  ilonduras — thence  failed  along  the 
main  fhore  eafterly  zoo  leagues,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Veragua,  Porto  Bello,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Daritm,  fearching,  in  vain,  for  a  palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  During  this 
voyao-e,  he  was  Inipwrecked  on  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  fuffered  almoil  in- 
conceivably from  the  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  efpecially 
from  the  infamous  conduft  of  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
1504.     On  his  arrival  he  received  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  his  pati-onefs.  Queen 

llabella. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiving  thofe  golden  ad- 
vanlafTcs  from  tliefe  new  diti:overie3,  which  they  had  promifed,  and  loft  to  the  fecl- 
iti'^s  ot"  humanity  and  gratitude,  fufiered  their  elleem  and  admiration  of  Columbus  tu 
degenerate  into  ignoble  envy. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perfecutions  of  his 
enemies.  Queen  Ifabella,  his  firiend  and  patronefs,  was  no  longer  alive  to  afford  him 
relief.  He  fon^-ht  redrefs  from  Ferdinand,  but  in  vain.  Difgulled  A\ath  the  ingra- 
titude of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhavift(;d 
with  hardlhips,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Co- 
lumbus ended  his  aftive  and  ufeful  life  at  Valadohd,  on  the  aoth  of  May,  1506,  in  the 
<ath  year  of  his  age.  He  died  v,dth  a  compofure  of  mind  fuited  to  the  magnanimity 
which  diftins-uifhed  his  charader,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fu- 
preme  refpev^t  for  religion  which  he  manifeiled  in  every  occurrence  of  his  life.  He 
was  grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  circumfpe6t  in  his  words  and  atlions, 
irreproachable  m  his  morals,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  duties  of  his  religion. 

Amonf  other  adventurers  to  the  New  World,  in  purfuit  of  gold,  was  Americus 
Vefpucim,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed  to  draw  fea 
charts  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  chief  pilot.  This  man  accompanied 
Ojeda'  an  enterprifing  Spanilh  adventurer,  to  America;  and  having  with  much  art, 
and  fomc  degree  of  elegance,  drawn  up  an  amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  he  publifli- 
ed  it  to  the  world.  It  circulated  rapidly,  and  w^as  read  with  admiration.  In  his  nar- 
rative, he  had  infinuated  that  the  glory  of  having  firft  difcovered  the  New  World 
belon'o-ed  to  him.  This  was  in  part  believed,  and  the  country  began  to  be  called  after 
the  name  of  its  fuppofed  firfl;  difcoverer.  The  unaccountable  caprice  of  mankind  has 
pei-petuated  the  error  ;  fo  that  now,  by  the  univerfal  content  of  all  nations,  this  new 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  called  America.  The  bold  pretenfions  of  a  foi'tunate  impof- 
ter  have  robbed  the  difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diltinftion  which  belonged  to 
him.  The  name  of  Americus  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus,  and  mankind  are  left 
to  regret  an  a6l  of  inj uflice,  which,  having  been  fanttioned  by  time,  they  can  never 
redrels. 
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BOUNDARIES  and   EXTENT. 

THE   continent  of  America,  of  the  difcovery  of  which  a  fuccinft  account  has  juft 
been  given,  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
in  latitude  56°  foutli,  to  the  north  pole;  and  fpreads  between  the  40th  degree  eaft, 
*^  T  and 
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and  the  looth  degree  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia.     It  is  nearl}^  ten  thoufaud- 
miles  in  length   from  noilli  to  fouth.     Its  average  breadth  may  be  about  1 4  or  1500 
miles.     This  extenfive  continent  lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft,  and  tlic 
Atlantic  on  the  eaft.     It  is  faid  to  contain  upwards  of  14,000,000  fquare  miles. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  In  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  America  has  all 
the  varieties  which  the  earth  affords.  It  ftretches  through  almoft  the  whole  width  of 
the  five  zones,  and  feels  the  heat  and  cold  of  two  fummers  and  two  winters  in  eveiy 
year.  Moft  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  produ6lions  which  the  eafteiTi  continent 
affords,  are  found  liere ;  and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  America,  of  which  accounts 
will  be  given  in  their  proper  places. 

Rivers.]  This  continent  is  watered  by  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Amazon  and  Oronoke,  in  South  Ame- 
rica— The  Mifiifippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  North  America. 

Gulp.]    The  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  bafon,  between  North 
and  South  America,  and  opening  to  the  eall,  is  conjectured  by  fome  to  have  been 
formerly  land ;    and  that  the  conftant  attrition  of  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  Stream  has 
worn  it  to  its  prefent  form.      The  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  faid  to  be  many*, 
yards  higher  than  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Gulf  Stream.]  TJie  Gulf  Stream  is  a  remarkable  current,  ilfuing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  proceeding  along  the  coaft  of  Florida  and  the 
United  States,  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  turns  off"  and  runs  down 
through  the  Weltern  Iflands ;  thence  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  along  that  coaft  in  a 
fouthern  direction  till  it  arrives  at,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  thofe  waters,  carried  by 
the  conftant  trade-winds  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  towards  the  weft,  thus  producing  a 
perpetual  circulating  current. 

This  ftream  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accumulation  of  water,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the  trade-winds  w^-hich  conftantly 
blow  there.  It  is  known  that  a  large  piece  of  water  ten  miles  broad,  and  generally 
only  three  feet  deep,  has,  by  a  ftrong  wind,  had  it  waters  driven  to  one  fide  and  fuf- 
tained  fo  as  to  become  fix  feet  deep,  while  the  windward  fide  was  laid  dry.  This  may 
give  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  upon  the  American  coaft,  and  the  reafon  of  its 
running  down  in  a  ftrong  current  through  the  iflands  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
ifFuing  as  above-mentioned.  This  alfo  renders  the  opinion,  that  the  waters  in  the  bay 
of  Mexico  are  confiderably  higher  than  the  waters  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  a  high  degree  probable. 

This  ftream  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ocean  by  the  gulf  weed, 
with  which  it  is  every  where  interfperfed.  It  is  alfo  always  much  wanTier,  8  or  10 
degrees,  than  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  it  does  not  f})arkle  in  the  night,  as  do  the 
other  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  is  no  v/onder  that  fo  vaft  a  body  of  deep  warm  water, 
feveral  leagues  wide,  coming  from  between  the  tropics,  and  iflliing  out  of  the  gulf, 
into  the  northern  feas,  fhould  retain  its  waraith  longer  than  the  20  or  30  days  i-equired 
to  its  paifing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  quantity  is  too  great,  and  too  deep 
to  be  fuddenly  cooled  by  paffing  under  a  cooler  air.  The  air  immediately  over  it  may 
receive  fo  much  warmth  fi-oni  it  as  to  be  rarefied  and  rife,  being  rendered  lighter  than 
the  ah-  on  each  fide  of  the  ftream  ;  hence  the  furrounding  denfer  air  muft  rufti  in  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  rifing  wann  air,  and  meeting  with  each  other  form  thofe  tor- 
nadoes and  water-ljiouts,  which  are  fo  common  in  and  near  the  ftream  :  and  as  the 
vapour  fi-om  a  cup  of  tea,  in  a  warm  room,  is  hardly  difcernible,  but  becomes  vifible  in 
the  cold  air;  fo  the  vapour  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  warm  latitudes,  is  fcarcely  vifible, 
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but  when  it  comes  into  cool  air,  off  Newfoundland,  it  is  condenfed  into  the  fogs  for 
which  thole  parts  are  fo  remarkable. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raife  water  above  its  common  level  in  the  fea,  is  evident  by 
the  high  tides  occafioned  in  all  our  American  fea  ports,  when  a  itrong  north-eail 
wind  blows  againfl  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
ftream  reaches  on  the  New  England  coaft,  have  learnt,  in  their  voyages  from  Europe 
to  New  England,  New  York,  or  Pennfylvania,  to  pafs  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
aboiit  44°  or  45°  North  latitude ;  to  fail  thence  in  a  courfc,  betv/ecn  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  fhoals  and  banks  of  Sable  Mand,  George's  Bank,  and 
Nantucket,  by  which  they  make  better  and  quicker  paflagcs  to  America. 

This  ftTcam  is  about  75  miles  from  the  iliores  of  the  fouthern  States.  The  diftancc 
incrcafes  as  you  proceed  northward.  The  width  of  it  is  about  40  or  50  miles,  widen- 
ing towards  tlie  north.  Its  common  rapidity  is  3  miles  an  hour.  A  north-eaft  wind 
naiTows  the  llream,  renders  it  more  rapid,  and  di'ives  it  nearer  the  coatl ;  north-weft 
and  weft  winds  have  a  contrary  effe6l. 

Isthmus  of  Darien.]  The  celebrated  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  divides  North  and 
South  America,  lies  in  about  8'  North  Latitude,  and  in  the  naiTov^eft  part  is  not  more 
than  70  miles  acrofs  on  an  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  courfc.  The  country  about  the 
nan-oweft  parts  of  the  Ifthmus  is  made  up  of  low,  lickly  vallies,  and  mountains  of 
fuch  ftupendous  height,  as  to  incline  one  to  imagine  that  nature  had  raifed  them  to 
ferve  as  an  eternal  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  here  ap- 
proach fo  near  each  other,  that  from  thefe  mountains  you  can  plainly  difcern  the 
waters  of  both  at  the  fame  time  and  feemingly  at  a  very  fmall  diftance. 

Some  have  imagined  it  practicable  to  unite  thefe  oceans  by  a  canal,  through  this 
Ifthmus.  But  an  Englifh  gentleman,  from  a  late  careful  furvey  of  the  country,  pro- 
nounces fuch  an  undertaking  imprafticable  :  as  the  mountains  run  north  and  fouth, 
and  feveral  ridges  of  them,  conhfting  of  little  elfe  tlian  folid  rock  and  immenfe  beds  of 
oyfler  fhells,  muft  be  dug  through  in  order  to  accomplifh  it.  But  by  going  into 
i2"North  Latitude,  and  joining  the  head  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  a  frnall  river  that  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  communication  becomes  pra6licable  ;  and  by  30  miles  digging 
through  a  level,  low  country,  two  oceans  may  be  joined,  and  a  tedious  navigation  faved, 
of  10,000  miles,  round  Cape  Horn.  What  would  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  junc- 
tion is  not  eafy  to  lay,  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  fmall  canal,  in  this  place,  would 
in  thecourfe  of  a  few  years  be  formed  into  a  deep  river,  more  efpecially  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  waters  on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  before  obfei"ved,  are 
confiderably  higher  than  thole  in  the  Pacific. 

Probably  too,  in  a  length  of  years,  fuch  a  jun<Slion  would  wear  away  the  earthy  parts 
of  the  Ifthmus,  and  form  a  broad  ftrait  between  the  oceans  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Gulf 
Stream  would  ceafe,  being  turned  into  a  different  channel,  and  a  voyage  round  the 
world  would  become  an  inconfiderable  thing. 

Upwards  of  an  himdred  years  ago,  the  Scots  people  had  fo  jull  an  idea  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  Ifthmus,  that  they  fent  out  a  colony  to  fettle  there,  which  fettlement, 
however,  proved  abortive,  through  the  extreme  jealoufy  Qf  the  Spaniards  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, but  more  through  the  Ibameful  partiality  of  William  III.  and  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Eiiglifh  nation. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  moimtainson  this  Weftern Continent  are  the  famous  chain 
of  the  J>ides  of  South  America.  They  ftretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  lilhmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  upwards  of  4000  miles ;  tlience  they 
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are  continued  tlirotjgh  the  extenlive  kingdom  of  New  Sjsain  till  tbev  loie  thcnrTclvc.-;  in 
tlie  unknown  countries  of  the  ?iiortli.  In  New  Spain,  the  m oft  coniiderable  part  of  this 
riiain  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  Sierra  Aladre,  particularly  in  Cinaloa,  and  Tavahumarvj 
provinces  1200  nliles  diltarit  from  thecapilal.  Farther  north  they  have  been  called,- 
from  their  bright  appearance,  the  Shining  Mountains. 

Little  is  known  refpccting  them.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  tcniiinate  in  about  47  or 
48  degrees  of  North  latitude,  where  a  number  of  rivers  rife  and  empty  themfelves  either 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  into  Hudlbn's  Bay,  into  the  waters  which  lie  between  them^  oi" 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  .Allegany  Mountains,  extending  from  Georgia  to  Hudfon's  river,  in  New  York, 
are  next  in  magnitude  and  length  to  the  Andes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Andes,  ftriking  off  in  fome  part  of  South  America,  and  interrupted  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  conjettured  that  the  Wefl  India  illands  were  formerly 
united  with  each  other,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  continent.  Their  prefent  disjointed 
fttuation  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  trade-winds.  It  is  well  known, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that  they  produce  a  ftrong  and  continual  current  in  the 
ocean  from  eafl  to  weft,  which,  by  beating  againtt  the  continent  for  a  long  courfe  of 
j^ears,  muft  have  caufed  great  alterations,  and  may  poffibly  have  produced  the  ef^e6t 
i'uppofed. 

In  the  Bahama  channel  are  many  indications  that  the  Ifland  of  Cuba  was  once  united 
to  Florida. 

Population.]  There  are  no  data  from  which  we  may  eftimate  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  America  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  All  calculations  muft  proceed  on 
uncertain  grounds.  The  population  of  moft  of  thofe  countries  which  have  been  fettled 
by  Europeans  has  not  been  afcertained  ;  who  then  is  capable  of  eftimating  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  thofe  numerous  countries  \vhich  have  been  very  particularly  explored, 
and  thofe  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  any  European  or  other  civilized  nation  .^  and 
fuch  are  thofe  vaft  regions  weft,  north-wetl,  and  north  of  the  MiflilTippi  and  theLakes, 
and  immenfe  countries  in  the  interior  parts  of  South  America.  The  number  of  provin- 
ces, kingdoms,  and  even  of  nations,  is  unknown.  We  can  therefore  hardly  guefs  at 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  common  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  whole  world  to  give  150 
millions  to  America.  The  calculations  of  P.  Riccioli,  make  them  300  millions. — Su- 
iimilch,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  computes  them  at  100  millions,  in  another  at  150 
millions. — M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  political  arithmeticians  do  not  reckon  more  than  100 
millions  ;  but  it  is  his  own  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  mil- 
lions of  "  real  Americans."  I  know  not  the  principles  upon  which  either  of  thefe  au- 
thors grounded  their  calculations.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  differ  from  them  all.  Some 
ofthem  I  am  perfuaded  are  far  beyond  the  truth  ;  and  M.  de  Paw^,  I  imagine,  has  erred 
on  the  other  hand.  I  ground  my  diflcnt  from  the  common  opinion,  and  from  the  efti- 
mates  of  the  forementioned  rcfpectable  authors,  on  a  calculation  made  on  the  following 
frmple  principles,  which  I  adopt  becaufe  I  know  of  none  better. 

I  fuppofe  the  continent  of  America  to  contain  14  millions  of  fquare  miles  ;  including 
the  iflands,  15  millions.  The  United  States  contain  one  million  fquare  miles,  or  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  American  continent  and  iflands.  I  fuppofe  (merely  for  the  purpofe 
of  calculation,  what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  fact)  that  every  other  part  of  America  is  as 
populous  as  the  United  States.  Probably  there  may  be  fome  parts,  particularly  the  Weft: 
India  iflands,  and  tome  provinces  in  Spanilh  America,  which  are  more  populous,  but 
there  are  many  other  parts  which  are  by  no  means  fo  populous.  The  probability  in 
iny  opinion,  that  the  other  parts  of  America,  collcclivcly  conlldercd,  are  not  nearly 
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fo  thickly  inhabited  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  There  is  certainly  no  reafori 
to  believe  that  they  are  more  populous.  Indian  populaiion  is  thin  :  and  vaft  tracts  of 
deferls,  marfhes,  and  mountains  are  uninhabited.  In  the  United  States  we  reckon  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  Anglo-Americans,  Negroes,  Midattoes,  and  Indian.^,  within  the 
jnrifdiction  of  the  general  government.  Bciides  thcfe  tha-e  may  be  about  50,000  In- 
dians, independent  of  the  United  States,  and  lubjcft  to  their  own  princes.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  then  wc  reckon  at  4,050,000.  If  then  we  fuppofe 
America  to  contain  15  millions  of  fquare  miles  ;  and  that  in  every  part  it  is  equally  as" 
populous  as  the  United  States,  that  is,  that  ti)cre  are  in  every  million  of  Iquare  miles 
4,050,000  inhabitants,  the  whole  number  will  be  ftxty  millions,  /even  hundred  and  ffiy 
thoiifiind.     The  exact  numbcj  I  prcfume  is  confiJerably  lets  tlian  this. 

When  was  AMB-lThat  America  was  peopled  very  anciently  and  foon  after  the 
uiCA  PEOPLED  ?  J  flood,  IS  verv  probablc  :  i.  Becaufe  the  aboriginal  Americans, 
till  they  became  accmainted  with  Europeans,  were  ignorant  of  tbofe  arts  and  inventions, 
fuch,  ainong  others,  as  thole  of  wax  and  oil  for  light,  which  being  very  ancient  in  Eu- 
rope and  Alia,  on  the  one  hand,  are,  on  the  other,  moil  ufeful,  not  to  fay  neceflary,, 
and  when  once  difcovered,  are  never  forgotten.  2.  Becaufe  the  polilbed  nations  of  the 
New  World,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexico,  preferve  in  their  traditions  and  paintings, 
the  memory  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  tlie  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
confulion  of  languages,  and  the  difperlion  of  the  people,  though  blended  with  fomc 
fables,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  afterwards  in  Aiia,  Africa, 
or  in  Europe,  many  of  which  were  too  remarkable  to  efcapc  the  memory.  3.  Becaufe 
neither  was  there  among  the  Americans  any  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, nor  among  the  latter  any  account  of  the  paflage  of  the  foraier  to  the  New  Worlds 
Thefe  realbns  we  prefume  render  it  at  leall  probable  that  America  was  peopled  early 
after  the  flood.* 

Who  were  the  first  ^  On  thefe  two  queftions  much  has  been  faid.  Thofe  who 
PEOPLE  OF  America  ?  and  Icall  in  queftion  the  authority  of  the  facred  \^Titings  fay,  the 
WHENCE  DID  THEY  COME  ?  J  Americans  are  not  defcendants  from  Adam,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  Afiatics  only,  and  that  God  created  other  men  to  be  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Europeans,  Africans,  and  Americans.  But  this  is'one  among  the  many  weak  hypo- 
thefes  of  unbelievers,  and  is  wholly  unfupported  by  hiftory.  It  is  contrary  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Americans,  who  in  their  paintings,  and  in  their  hymns,  called  themfelves- 
the  delcendants  of  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  general  deluge.  The  Mexicans,  Tol- 
tecas,  and  feveral  other  nations  were  agi'eed  in  this  point.  They  all  laid  their  anceilors 
came  from  other  parts  into  thofe  countries  ;  they  pointed  out  the  road  they  came,  and 
even  preferved  the  names,  true  or  falfe,  of  their  firtl  progenitors,  who,  after  the  con- 
fufion  of  languages,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  traditions,  with  others, 
which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  infert,  confidered  in  connexion  with 
the  facred  writings,  muft  convince  us  that  we  ought  to  feek  among  the  defcendants  of 
^  Noah,  for  the  firft  peoplers  of  America. 

But  who  were  they  ?  To  recite  all  the  opinions  given  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  and 
the  reafons  to  fupport  them,  would  fill  a  volume.  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  tlie  Abbe 
Clavigero  have  extenfively  and  learnedly  inveftigated  the  fubjeft.  I  cannot  expeft  to 
afford  the  reader  more  fatisfaftion  than  to  give  him  the  refult  of  tlieir  inquiries.  Dr, 
Robertfon,  having  recapitulated  and  canvafled  the  mofl  plaulible  opinions  on  the  fub- 
je6t,  comes  to  the  following  conclufions,  viz. 

*  Abbe  Clavigero'sHift.  Mexico,  Vol,  II.  page  a  10, 

I.  That 
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I .  That  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from  the  ancient  continent,  which 
had  made  any  conliderable  progrels  in  civiUzation  ;  becaulc  when  America  was  firft 
dilcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with  the  nccellary  arts  of  hfe,  which  are 
the  firll  effays  of  the  hunran  mind  toward  improvement  ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  for  inltance,  with  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  their  utility 
would  have  been  fo  great  and  obvious,  tliat  it  is  impoffible  they  Ihould  haA'^e  been  loft. 
Therefore  the  anceftors  of  the  firil  fettlers  in  America  were  uncivilized  and  unacquainted 
with  the  neceffary  arts  of  life. 

3.  America  could  not  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  fouthern  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  continent  ;  becaufe  none  of  the  rude  tribes  of  thefe  parts  polTefled 
enterprize,  ingenuity,  or  power  fufficient  to  vmdertake  fuch  a  diftant  voyage  :  but  more 
efpecially,  becaufe,  that  in  all  America  tliere  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  warni,  or  temperate  countries  of  the  eaftern  contment.  The 
tirft  care  of  the  Spaniards,  \\  hen  they  fettled  in  America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the 
domeftic  animals  of  Europe.  The  firft  fettlers  of  Virginia  and  New  England  brought 
over  with  them,  horfes,  cattle,  Ihcep,  &c.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  who 
firft  fettled  in  America,  did  not  originate  from  thofe  countries  where  thefe  animals  abound, 
otherwifc,  having  beenaccuflomed  to  their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  themnecef- 
lary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  fupport  of  civU  fociety. 

3.  Since  the  animals  in  the  northern  regions  of  America  con'efpond  with  thofe  found 
in  Europe  in  the  fame  latitudes,  while  thofe  in  the  tropical  regions  are  indigenous, 
and  widely  different  from  thofe  which  inhabit  the  correfponding  regions  on  tlie  eaftern 
continent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  original  American  animals  were  of  thofe 
kinds  which  inhabit  northern  regions  only,  and  that  the  two  continents,  towards  the 
northern  extremity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  tliefe  animals  might  pafs  from  one  to 
the  other. 

4.  It  having,  been  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoveries  of  Capt.  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage,  that  at  Kamtjkatka,  in  about  latitude  66°  north,  the  continents  of  Afia  and 
America  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait  only  1 8  miles  wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each 
continent  are  fimilar,  and  frequently  pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  ;  from  thefe  and  other  circumftances  it  is  rendered  highly  probable,  that  America 
was  firft  peopled  fi'om  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Aiia.  But  lince  the  Efquimaux  Indians 
are  manifellly  a  feparate  fpecies  of  men,  diftindtfrom  all  the  nations  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, in  language,  in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life  ;  and  in  all  thefe  refpedts  bear 
a  near  refemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians 
emigrated  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe.  Several  circumftances  confirm  this 
belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  plant- 
ed colonies  there.  The  communication  with  that  country,  after  long  interruption,  was 
renewed  in  the  laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  miffionaries,  prompted  by 
zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriflian  faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in  this  frozen  region. 
From  them  we  learn,  that  the  north- weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America, 
but  by  a  A'ery  narrow  ftrait,  if  feparated  at  all ;  and  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America 
pcrfe<!:lly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afpedl,  drel's,  mode  of  living,  and  probably 
language.  By  thefe  decifive  fafts,  not  only  the  confanguinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  is  eftablifhed,  but  the  poffibility  of  peopling  America  from  the  north-weft 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  rational  to  conclude,  that  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  fouthern  limits  of  Labrador,  from 
the  fimiliarity  of  their  afpe£l,  color,  &c.  migrated  firom  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Afia  ;  and 
that  the  nations  that  inhabit  Labrador,  Efquimaux  anjd,t]^ie  parts  adjacent,  from  their 
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unlikenefs  to  the  American  nations,  and  their  refemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans, 
came  over  from  tlie  north-welt  parts  of  Europe.* 

Svich  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  on  the  queftion  before  us  ;  and  for  want  of 
information,  it  is  in  feveral  refpecSts  inaccurate  and  without  foundation.  The  opinion 
of  the  A1>be  Clavigero,  who  was  a  native  of  America,  and  had  much  better  advantages 
for  knowing  its  hiftory  than  Dr.  Roberttbn,  and  who  alfo  is  a  later  Avriter,  is  in  my 
opinion  far  lefs  exceptionable,  and  has  much  better  grounds  tor  its  llipport.  He  ex- 
plains his  opinion  in  the  following  conclufions  : — 

I.  The  Americans  defcended  from  diiferent  nations,  or  from  different  families  dif- 
perfcd  atter  the  confufion  of  tongues.  No  perfon  will  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  multitude  and  great  dtverfity  of  the  American  languages.  In 
Mexico  alone  thirty-five  have  already  been  dilcovered.  In  South  America  Itill  more 
are  known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  Porfaguefe  counted  ^/{v  in  Ma- 
ragnon.  Between  fome  of  thele  languages,  there  is  indeed  a  great  alhnity  ;  but  others 
are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  Englifh  and  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  truth,  that  no 
living  or  dead  languages  can  differ  more  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies, 
Tarafcas,  Mayas,  and  Miztecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in  different  provinces  of 
Mexico.  It  would  therefore  be  abfurd  to  lay,  that  languages  fo  different  were  diffe- 
rent diL;le6ts  of  one  original.  Is  it  probable  or  even  poflible,  that  a  nation  fhould  alter 
its  prima tive  language  to  fuch  a  degree,  or  multiply  its  dialects  fo  varioufly  as  that  there 
ihould  not  be,  even  after  many  centuries.  If  not  Ibme  words  common  to  all,  at  leaft 
an  affinity  between  them,  or  fome  traces  left  of  their  origin  ? 

1.  The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any  people  now  exifling  as  a  nation 
on  the  eaftern  continent ;  at  leaft  there  is  no  reafon  to  affirm  that  they  do.  This  infe- 
rence is  founded  on  the  fame  argviment  with  the  preceding  ;  fi'nce,  if  the  Americans  are 
defcendants  fronr  any  of  thcfe  nations  it  would  be  poffible  to  trace  their  origin  by  fome 
marks  in  their  languages,  in  fpite  of  the  antiquity  of  their  feparation  :  but  any  fuch 
traces  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  although  moft  diligent  and  attentive  fearch  has  been 
made,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Dominican  Garcia.  We  have,  fays  Clavigero, 
leifurely  compared  the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages  with  many  others  which 
are  now  living,  and  with  thofe  which  are  dead,  but  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the 
leaft  affinity  between  them.  This  argument  is  ftrong  with  refpe6t  to  the  Americans, 
as  they  Ihew  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  retaining  their  languages.  The  Mexicans 
prelei-vc  their  language  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Otomies  retain  their  difficult 
dialect  among  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  after  commurlication  xyith  both  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  an  half.  i  .'   if 

If  the  Americans  defcended  from  different  families  difperfed  foon  after  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  as  we  believe,  and  have  fince  been  feparated  from  thole  others  who  peo- 
pled the  countries  on  the  eaftern  continent,  authors  will  labour  in  vain  to  feek,  in 
the  language  or  cuftoms  of  the  Afiatics,  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of  America. 

But  the  moll  dilficult  point  in  the  problem  of  the  population  of  America  remains  to 
be  folved,  and  that  is,  how  did  the  inhabitants  and  animals  originally  pafs  to  America, 
and  from  what  parts  did  they  come  ?  Among  the  various  opinions  of  authors  upon 
this  point,  the  following  is  the  Abbe  Clavigero's  : 

I .  The  men  and  animals  of  America  paffed  there  from  the  old  continent.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  facred  writings.  Mofes,  who  declares  Noah  the  common  fither  of 
all  men  who  furvived  the  deluge,  fays  exprefsly,  that  in  that  general  inundation  of  the 
earth  aH  its  quadrupeds,  birds  and  reptiles,   perifhed,   except  a  few,   of  the  feveral 

*  Hift.  of  America,  Vol.n.  p.  32,  8k. 
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•fpecles  which  were  faved  ahve  in  the  ark,  to  re-people  the  earth  with  their  kind.  The 
repeated  exprefiions  which  the  facred  hiftorian  ufes  to  fignify  its  uuiverfahty,  do  not 
permit  us  to  doubt,  that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which  are  in  the  world, 
defcended  from  thofe  few  individuals  which  were  faved  from  the  general  inundation. 

2.  The  firll  inhabitants  of  America  might  pafs  there  in  veflels  by  fea,  or  travel  by 
land  or  by  ice.  i.  They  might  either  pafs  there  in  veflels  defignedly,  if  the  diflance  by 
water  were  but  fmall,  or  be  carried  upon  it  accidentally  by  favourable  winds.  2.  They 
might  pafs  by  land,  on  the  fuppofiiion  of  tlie  union  of  the  continents.  3.  They  might 
alfo  make  that  paflage  over  the  ice  of  Ibme  frozen  arm  of  the  fea. 

3.  The  anceilors  of  the  nations  which  peopled  Anahuac,  (now  called  l^ew  Spain) 
might  pals  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  into  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the  moft  eaftern  parts  of  Alia  to  the  mofl  weflern 
parts  of  America.  This  conclulion  is  founded  on  the  confiiant  and  general  tradition 
of  thofe  nations,  which  unanimoufly  fay,  that  their  anceftors  came  into  Anahuac  from 
the  counti-ies  of  the  north  and  north-welt.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  remains 
of  many  ancient  edifices,  built  by  thofe  people  in  their  migrations.  In  a  journey  made 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1606,  from  New  Mexico  unto  the  river  which  they  call  Tizon,  600 
miles  from  that  province  towards  the  north-well,  they  found  there  fome  large  edifices, 
and  met  with  fome  Indians  who  fpokc  the  Mexican  language,  and  who  told  them,  that 
a  few  days  journey  from  that  river,  towards  the  north,  was  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  and 
many  other  inhabited  places,  whence  the  Mexicans  migrated.  In  faft,  the  whole 
people  of  Anahuac  have  ufually  affirmed,  that  towards  the  north  were  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  of  Tollan,  Aztlan,  Copalla,  and  feveral  others,  which  have  all  Mexican 
names.  Boturini  fays,  that  in  the  ancient  paintings  of  the  Toltecas  was  reprefented 
the  migration  of  their  anceftors  through  Afia  and  the  northern  countries  of  America, 
until  they  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  the  country  of  Tollan ;  and  even  endeavours  to 
afcertain  in  his  general  hiftory,  the  rout  they  purfued  in  their  travels; 

With  refpedl:  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  as  there  is  no  tradition  among  them, 
concerning  the  w  ay  by  which  their  anceftors  came  to  the  new  world,  we  can  fay 
nothing  certain  of  them.  It  is  pojjible,  that  they  all  pafTed  by  the  fame  way  in  which 
the  anceftors  of  the  Mexicans  paffed;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  pafled  by  a  very 
different  rout.  We  conjedure,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  nations  of  South  America 
went  there  by  theway  in  which  the  animals  proper  to  hot  countries  paffed;  and  that 
the  anceftors  of  thofe  nations  inhabiting  Efquimaux,  and  Labrador,  and  the  countries 
adjacent,  paffed  thither  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe.  The  difference  of  cha- 
racter which  is  difcoverabk  in  the  three  above-mentioned  claffes  of  aboriginal  Ame- 
ricans, and  the  fituation  of  the  countries  which  they  occupied,  afford  ground  to  lulpe6t 
that  they  had  difterent  origins,  and  that  their  anceftors  came  tliere  by  different  routs. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  ,    :      -.i.o;lJv,. 

4.  The  (juadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  new  world  ]3affcd  there  bv  land.  This 
faft  is  manifelt  from  the  improl:iability  and  inconfiliency  of  all  oiher  opinions.  St. 
Auguftin  folves  the  difficult}^  of  ]x;opling  the  iflands  witli  wild  beafts  and  deftruCtivc 
animals  by  fuppoftng  either,  i.  That  the  angels  tranfported  them  thither,  (a  folution, 
which,  though  it  cuts  off  every  difficulty  in  the  pafliige  of  animals  to  the  new  world, 
would  notbefatisfa6tor\-intheprefent  age);  or  2.  That  thev  might fwim  to  the  iflands-, 
or  3.  That  they  might  have  been  carried  there  by  men  for  the;  fakc_of  hunting;  or  4. 
That  tlie;^  might'have  been  formed  there  by  the  Creator  in  the  beglnjjiing.  Others  have 
imagined  that  beafts  might  pafs  over  fome  frozen  Itrait  or"  arm"  of  tlie  fea.     But  as 
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neither,  of  thefe  opinionB  can  be  Supported,*  the  probability  is,  that  the  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  the  reptiles  which  are  found  in  America,  pafled  thither  by  land,  and  of  courfe 
that  the  two  continents  were  formerly  imited.     Tins  was  the  ophiion  of  Acofla,  Gro- 
tius,  Buffon,  and  othex  great  men.     That  this  earth  has  experienced  great  changes 
lince  the  deluge  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.     Earthquakes  have  fwallowed  up  large 
tradls  of  land  in  forae  places — lubterrancous  fires  have  thrown  up  Dtliei\s— the  fca  io 
fome  places  has  been  forced  to  retreat  many  miles  from  the  fhore— in  others  it  ha^ 
made  encroachments — and  in  piany  in^liances  feparated  territories  which  wci-c  formerly 
united.     Very  confidcrable  trac^ts  of  land  have  l>een  alio  formed  at  the  ^louths  of  rivers. 
We  have  many  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions — Sicily  was  formerly  united  to  the 
continent — The  liraits  of  Gibraltar,  as  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors 
aitirm,  were  formed  by  a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon,  the  land  between  the 
mountains  Aljyla  and  Calpe.     The  people  of  Ceylon  have,  a  tradition,  that  a  fimilar 
irruption  of  the  lea  leparated  their  illand  from  the  peninfula  of  India.     The  fame  is 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  with  refpe6l  to  the  Ifles.of  Maldivia,  and  by  the 
Malayans  with  refpetl  to  Sumatra.    Ceylon,  as  Button  alferts,  has  loft  30  or  40  leagues 
of  land,  by  the  fea;  and  Tongres,  a  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  30  leagues 
of  land  from  the  fea — And  Florida  and  the  fouthern  American  States  have  gained  as 
much  from  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  tlie  illands  between  North  and  South  America. — 
The  northern  part  of  Egj'pt  owes  its  exiftence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile — And  the 
province  of  Yellow-River  in  China,  and  part  of  Louifiana  in  America,  have  both  been 
formed  by  the  mud  of  rivers.    The  peninfula  of  Yucatan  has  every  appearance  of  having 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.     In  the  ilrait  which  feparates  America  from 
Afia,  many  iflands  are  found  which  probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  part 
of  the  land  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes  ;  w^hich  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  multitude  of  volcanoes  which  have  been  difcovered.  in  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtlkatka.     The  linking  of  that  land,  however,  and  the  feparation  of 
the  two  continents,  was  probably  occafioned  by  thofe  extraordinary  earthcpiakes  men- 
tioned in  the  hiflorics  of  the  Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memorable  as 
that  of  flie  deluge. 

5.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  America  pafled  by  different  places  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other.  Among  the  American  beafts  there  are  many  whole  natures  are 
aveiie  to  cold;  fuch  are  apes,  dantes,  crocodiles,  &c. — There  are  others  formed  to  in- 
habit cold  countries ;  fuch  are  martins,  rein-deer,  and  gluttons.  The  former  could 
not  go  to  America  through  any  country  in  the  frigid  zone  ; — their  natures  would  not 
have  admitted  it — they  would  have  perifhed.in  their  paflTage — We  cannot  indeed 
imagine  what  inducement  they  could  have  to  quit  a  climate,  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  undertake  a  jomney  they  knew  not  whither,  through  a  region  whofe  cold  they 
could  not  endure — How  did  they  know  there  was  a  country  friendly  to  their  natures  in 
America  ? 

The  apes  which  are  in  New  Spain  pafled  there,  certainly,  from  South  America. 
Time  was  when  they  did  not  inhabit  that  country — and  it  is  known  that  they  came 
from  the  South.  The  center  of  their  population  is  the  country  vmder  the  equator,  and 
14  or  15  degrees  on  each  fide  of  it.  It  decreafes  as  you  depart  from  this  trail  on  either 
fide,  till  you  arrive  at  the  tropics,  when  it  ccafes,  and  none  are  found,  except  in  fome 

*  See  Clavigero's  Hift.  of  Mex.  Vol.  II,  DiiTert.  I.  p.  a  16,  where  all  thefe  opinions  are  flievvn  to  be  highly 
improbable,  not  to  fay  impoffible. 
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few  diftrifts,  which,  from  the  pecuharity  of  their  iituatlon,  are  as  hot  as  the  eqiiinoftial 
coiintrv..  None  can  imagine  that  this  fpecics  of  animals  travelled  to  the  new  world, 
throiigh  the  cold  regions  of  the  north.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  they  were  tranfported 
tiiithcr  by  men  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  Ibme  of  them  are  of  a  ferocious  difpolition, 
and  very  unlikely  to  be  felefted  to  be  companions  on  a  long  voyage,  to  people  a  new 
country,  there  is  another  ftill  greater  difficult)^ :  as  they  could  not  have  been  conduced 
ever  the  feas  and  countries  of  the  north,  on  account  of  the  cold,  they  mutl  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  warm  countries  of  the  old,  to  the  warm  countries  of  the  new  world, 
over  a  fea  fubjeft  to  a  clime  not  diihmilar  to  the  native  countiy  of  thole  quadrupeds, 
that  is,  l:)y  the  countries  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  to  about  the  fame  latitudes  in 
America,  over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans — or  from  the  weftern  countries  of  Africa, 
to  tlie  eaftcrn  countries  of  America,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If,  therefore,  men 
tranfported  thole  animals  from  the  one  to  the  other  world,  they  did  it  acrofs  tliofe  feas. 
But  was  this  navigation  accidental  or  defigned  ?  If  the  former,  how,  and  why  did  they 
carr)'  fo  many  animals  with  them  ?  If  the  latter,  if  they  were  determined  to  pals  from 
the  old  to  the  new  continent,  who  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  new  world  ?  Who 
fhcwed  them  the  fituation  of  thofe  countries  ?  How  did  they  venture  to  crofs  fuch 
vaft  leas  without  a  compafs  ?  In  what  veflels  did  they  pafs  ?  If  they  landed  there  hap- 
pily, why  does  there  not  remain,  among  the  Americans,  ibme  memoiy  of  their  con- 
Itrudlions  }  Why — but  it  is  needlefs  to  ftart  more  obje6lions;  thefe  already  mentioned 
can  never  be  anfwered. 

Eefides,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  warm  climates  that  border  upon  it,  in  the  new 
world,  crocodiles  are  common  animals  which  recpiire  a  hot  or  temperate  climate,  and 
live  alternately  on  land  or  in  fweet  water  :  how  did  fuch  animals  pafs  there  ?  Not  by 
the  north — they  could  not  endure  the  cold — No  one  will  believe  they  were  tranfported 
by  men — nor  yet  that  they  fwam  thither  2000  miles  through  an  ocean  of  fait  water. 
'  There  remains  no  other  folution  but  that  of  admitting  an  ancient  union  bet\veen  the 
equinoctial  countries  of  America  and  thofe  of  Afi-ica — and  a  conne<^lion  of  the  northern 
countries  of  America  with  Europe  on  the  eaft,  and  Afia  on  the  weft — -fo  that  there  has 
probably  been  a  period  lince  the  flood,  when  there  was  but  ONE  continent. — The 
beafts  of  cold  climes  palTed  over  the  northern  ifthmuffes,  which  probablj-  conne6led 
Europe,  America,  and  Alia — and  the  animals  and  reptiles  peculiar  to  hot  countries, 
paired  over  the  ifthmus  that  connedted  South  America  with  Africa — For  the  realbns 
already  mentioned  induce  us  to  believe  that  there  was  formerly  a  traft  of  land,  which 
united  the  moft  ealtern  part  of  Brazil  to  the  moft  weftern  part  of  Africa  :  and  that  all 
the  fpace  of  land  may  have  been  funk  b}^  violent  earthquakes,  leaving  only  ibme  traces 
of  it  in  that  chain  of  iflands  of  which  Cape  de  Verd,  Fernando,  de  Norona,  x\lcenfion 
and  St.  Matthew's  iftands  make  a  part ;  and  alio  in  thofe  many  fand  banks  dlfcovered 
by  different  navigators,  and  particularly  by  de  Bauche,  who  founded  that  fea  with  great 
exa(5tnefs.  Thefe  iflands  and  fand  banks  may,  probably,  have  been  the  higheft  parts  of 
that  funken  ifthmus.  In  like  manner  it  is  probable  the  north-weftern  part  of  Amei'ica 
was  united  to  the  north-eaftern  part  of  Afia  by  a  neck  of  land  which  has  been  funk  or 
wafhed  away,  and  the  north-ealtern  parts  of  America  to  the  nortli -weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  by  Greenland,  Iceland,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  quadrupeds  and  the  reptiles  of  the  new 
world  pailed  there  b)^  land,  and  by  different  routs,  from  the  old  continent.  All  other 
fuppofitions  are  fubjecl:  to  heavy  difficulties  ;  and  this  is  not  v.ithout  fome,  which  how- 
ever are  not  altogether  infurmountable.  The  greateft  is  the  improbability  of  an  earth- 
quake fo  great  as  to  fink  a  fpace  of  land  for  more  than  1500  miles  in  length,  which, 

according 
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according  to  our  fuppofition,  united  Africa  and  South  America.  But  we  do  not  afcribe 
this  llupendous  revolution  to  a  tingle  fliock — it  may  have  been  efFeded  by  a  fuccetlion 
of  earthquakes.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  common  in  the  climates  where  we  fup- 
j)ofe  the  ifthmus  to  have  been.  It  is  not  impoflible  nor  improbable,  that  fuch  an  efFe6t 
fhould  be  produced  by  earthquakes,  nor  is  hifi^ory  unfurnifhed  with  fuch  examples  to 
our  purpofe.  The  earthquake  which  was  felt  in  Canada  in  1663,*  ovenvhelmed  a 
chain  of  mountains  of  free  flone  more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  whole  of  that  im- 
menfe  tra6t  was  clianged  into  a  plain.  How  great  then  mull  have  been  the  convnllion 
which  was  occafioned  by  thofe  extraordinaty  earthquakes,  mentioned  in  the  hiHories  of 
America,  when  the  world  was  thought  to  be  coming  to  an  end  ! 

It  rnay  farther  be  objcL^ted  to  this  fyflem,  that  if  beafts  pailed  by  land  ft'om  one  con- 
tinent to  the  otiier,  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  caufe  why  fome  fpecies  pailed  there  with- 
out leaving  a  tingle  individual  in  the  old  continent;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  fome 
entire  fpecies  fliould  remain  in  the  old  continent,  and  not  a  tingle  individual  of  them 
pais  to  America.  But  this  objeftion  operates  with  equal  force  againft  all  other  opinions, 
except  that  which  employs  angels  in  the  tranfportation  of  beafls.  But  fuppofe  it  did 
not,  we  have  a  fatisfaAory  anfwer  to  it.  All  the  quadrupeds  of  the  earth  are  not  yet 
known,  we  cannot  therefore  fay  how  many  are  in  the  one  which  are  not  in  the  other 
continent.  The  knowledge  of  the  beft  informed  zoologills  is  very  imperfett,  and  they 
differ  among  themfelves.  The  Count  de  Butfon  numbers  only  two  hundred  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds.  Bomare,  who  wrote  a  little  after  him,  makes  them  265  ;  but  to  fay  how 
many  more  there  may  be,  and  of  what  kinds  they  are,  until  we  have  examined  the  in- 
terior regions  of  Africa,  of  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and 
the  vaft  territory  weft  of  the  Mifliflippi,  and  various  other  unexplored  and  extenlive 
countries,  which  together  conftitute  a  great  part  of  the  whole  globe,  would  be  mere 
conjedture.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  inferred  fi-om  the  difiereoce  of  the 
animals  in  the  two  continents  againft  our  fyftem,  till  the  animals  in  tliefe  unexplored, 
regions  fhall  have  been  examined.'!' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjedt,  as  it  muft  be  interefting  to  every  inquifitive 
mind,  and  the  difcuffion  of  it  is  blended  with  much  ufeful  information. 

Inhabitants.]  Having  ftated  the  prefent  population  of  America,  from  the  beft 
data  we  could  find,  and  given  the  moft  probable  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  originally  peopled,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  now  fay  fomething  of  its  inhabitants, 
of  their  character,  manners,  &c. 

The  prefent  Americans,  whofe  number  we  reckon  at  about  60  millions,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  general  claiFes — Firft,  the  proper  Americans,  commonly  called  Indians, 
fometimes  Aborigines,  or  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world,  and  who  have  not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  continent. 
Secondly,  thole  who  have  migrated,  or  have  been  ti'anfported  to  America,  fince  its 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  their  defcendants.  The  former  may  he  fubdivided  into 
three  clafies  ;  firft,  the  South  American  Indians,  who  came  over  in  the  manner  we 
have  fuppofed,  from  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afiica,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Alia  and  Europe.  Secondly,  the  Mexicans  and  all  the  Indians  fouth  of  the  Lakes  and 
weft  of  theMilRffippi.  Thirdly,  the  inhabitants  of  Efquimaux,  Labrador,  and  the 
countries  around  them.     The  latter  may  alfo  be  diftinguillied  into  three  claffes — Firft, 

*  See  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  and  of  many  others  which  happened  in  New  England,  intlie  third 
Vol.  of  the  American  Mufeum,  p.  292,  written  by  Profeflbr  Williams,  F.  A.  A.  of  Cainbridge,   (N.  E.) 

t  Abbe  Clavigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  II.  Diif.  I. 

Euro- 
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Europea.ns  of  many  different  nations,  who  have  migi'ated  to  America,  and  their  de- 
fcendants,  of  unmixed  blood  : — In  this  clafs  we  include,  the  Spaniards,  Englifh, 
Scotch,  Jrifh,  French,  Portuguefe,  Gcmians,  Dutch,  Swedes,  &c.  both  in  North  and 
South  iVmerica.  Secondly,  Africans  who  have  been  tranlported  to  America  and  its 
Iflands,  and  their  delcendants.  Thirdly,  the  mixed  breeds,  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
CdJIas,  b^Mhe  Englifh  Mulattoes,  that  is,  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  an  European 
and  an  American,  or  from  an  European  and  African,  or  from  an  African  and  American. 
.  Leaving  the  fecond  clafs,  viz.  the  migrants  to  America  finceits  difcoveiy  by  Columbus, 
and  tlicir  defcendants,  to  be  defcribed  when  we  fliall  treat  of  the  countries  they  re- 
fpetlively  inhabit,  we  fhall,  under  this  article,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  proper  abori- 
ginal Americans,  or  Indians. 

We  begin  with  the  South  Americans.  Various  haA^e  been  the  accounts  given  of  thefe 
people.  Some  hiltorians  exalt  them  to  the  rank  of  the  befl  and  happielt  people  on 
earth  ;  others  feem  unwilling  to  givethera  a  place  among  human  beings.  We  prelume 
thefe  hiftorians,  whodiff^er  fo  widely,  fpoke  of  diiFerent  nations;  and  on  this  ground, 
with  proper  allowances  for  exaggeration  on  both  fides,  we  may  reconcile  them.  Co- 
lumbus gives  the  following  account  of  the  Indians  of  Hilpaniola,  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  : 

"  I  fwear  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world  than  thefe ; 
more  affectionate,  affable,  and  mild  ;  they  love  their  neighbours  as  themlelves  ;  their 
language  is  the  fweeteft,  tlie  foftefl,  and  the  mofi:  cheerful,  for  they  always  fpeak  fmi- 
ling  ;  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me,  their  cuitoms  are 
very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with  great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging 
manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alio  to  confider  the  great  retentive 
faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  defire  of  knowledge,  which  invites  them  to  afk  the 
caufes  and  effects  of  things."  * 

Las  Cafas,  the  firft  bilhop  of  Chiapa,  who  refided  feveral  years  in  different  parts  of 
America,  fpeaks  thus  of  them  :  "  The  Americans  are  a  people  of  a  bright  and  lively 
genius,  eafy  to  be  taught,  and  to  apprehend  every  good  doctrine,  extreiuely  ready  to 
embrace  our  faith,  and  the  people,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  who  feel  leaft  embar- 
raffment  by  it."  In  another  place,  this  writer  fays,  "  The  Indians  have  as  good  an 
underftanding,  and  acute  a  genius,  as  much  docility  and  capacity  for  the  moral  and 
fpeculative  fciences,  and  are,  in  moft  inftances,  as  rational  in  their  political  govern- 
ment, as  appears  from  many  of  their  very  prudent  laws,  and  are  as  far  advanced  in 
our  faith  and  religion,  in  good  cuftoms  and  civilization,  where  they  have  been  taught 
by  perfons  of  religious  and  exemplary  life,  and  are  arriving  at  refinement  and  polifh  as 
faft  as  any  nation  ever  did  fince  the  times  of  tire  apoftles." 

Do6lor  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whom  he  is  not  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilifed,  has  the  follcwing 
remarks — "  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  Mexico  and  Peru 
may  be  confidered  as  polifhed  ftates.  Inftead  of  finall  independent,  hoftile  tribes, 
ftruggling  for  fubfiftence  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers  to  induftry  and  arts, 
unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft  without  the  appearance  of  regular  go- 
vernment, we  find  countries  of  great  extent  fubje6fed  to  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign, 
the  inhabitants  colle6ted  together  in  cities,  the  wifdom  and  forelight  of  rulers  employed 
in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in 
fome  meafure  eilablifhed,  the  autliority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of  the  arts  effen- 

*  Hift.  Coliunb.  Ch.  xxxii. 
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tuil  to  life  brought  to  Ibmc  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental 
beginning  to  appear."  Tliele  are  teftimonies  refpc6ting  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Soutli  America,  and  the  iliands ;  who  appear  to  have  made 
greater  advances  in  civilization  than  thofe  farther  fouth,  concerning  v.  horn  our  infor- 
mation is  very  imperfecft. 

Charlevoix,  in  his  hiilory  of  Paraguay,  has  colle<,'T:ed  fnji-a  the  Jt'fnits,  perhaps  the 
beft  information  rcfpeifting  the  more  fouthcrn  Indians.  Comparing  liis  particular  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  numerous  nations  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  divifion  of  South  America, 
we  give  the  following  as  the  leading  traits  in  their  general  charafler.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  an  olive  complection,  Ibme  darker,  others  lighter,  and  fome  as  white  as  the 
Spaniards.  Their  liature  is  rather  below  than  above  the  middling  iize;  though  fome 
nations  rank  among  the  talleil  of  the  human  fpecies — molt  of  them  are  thick  legged 
and  jointed,  and  ha^e  roimd  and  iiat  laces. 

.  Almolt  all  the  men  and  children,  in  the  warm  climates,  and  in  the  fummer,  in 
colder  regions,  go  quite  naked.  The  women  wear  no  more  covering  than  the  moft  i"e- 
laxed  modefly  feems  abfolntely  to  require.  Every  nation  have  a  different  dialect,  and 
a  different  mode  of  adorning  themfelves.  The  clothing  of  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  it,  is 
made  of  the  Ikins  of  bealls,  of  feathers  fewed  together,  aiid  in  the  foutliern  and  colder 
n;gions,  where  they  raife  fheep,  of  wool  manufactured  into  liufFs  and  blankets.  They 
are  reprefented  as  almoll  univerfally  addicted  to  drunkennefs.  There  feems  to  be  no 
other  vice  common  to  them  all.  A  few  of  them  are  cannibals,  and  fome  nations  are 
idolators ;  in  general  they  have  fome  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  have  words  in 
their  various  languages  to  exprefs  their  ideas  of  him.  They  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  have  fome  imperfe£l  ideas  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  They 
are  univerlally  addi6ted  to  various  fuperftitions,  and  have  much  to  do  with  witches  and 
evil  fpirits.* — A  great  proportion  of  them  lead  a  wandering  life,  are  extremely  indolent, 
dirty  and  wretched,  living  on  filb,  and  the  flefh  of  the  various  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  even  reptiles  which  inhabit  the  forefts. — "  All  the  Indians  of  South  America," 
fays  Charlevoix,  "  have  hot  ftomaehs,"  which  can  digeft  all  forts  of  food,  and  in  great 
quantities,  and  they  are  in  general  "  exceffively  voracious."  Their  notions  of  religion 
and  government,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  rude.  Some  nations  live  compactly 
in  towns  and  cultivate  the  earth,  raifing,  among  other  produelions,  wheat,  which  they 
bruife  between  flones,  and  make  into  cakes.  Some  nations  are  reprefented  as  dull, 
cruel,  and  inconflant — odiers  as  fierce,  cunning,  and  thievifh — others  as  humane,  in- 
genuous, and  hofpitable— and  in  general  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  fti-angers,  fo 
long  as  they  are-  well  ufed  by  them  ;  and  we  feldom  read  of  their  being  lirll;  in  a  quar- 
rel with  thofe  who  pafs  their  territories,  or  fojourn  among  them.  The  aftonifhing 
fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  converting  fuch  multitudes  of  them  to  their  faith,  is  a  convic- 
tive  proof  of  their  capacity  to  receive  inftraftion  ;  of  their  docility,  humanity,  and 
friendly  difpofitions. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  South  America  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  being  interfperled  with  extenfive  ridges  of  mountains,  immenfe  bar- 
ren plains,  and  numerous  marihes. 

*  Father  Pajlor,  a  Jefuit,  one  day  vifited  one  of  the  old  women  of  the  Abipone  nation,  a  reputed  witch, 
and  at  the  point  of  death,  and  told  her  that  if  (lie  died  wih  out  baptifm,  her  foul  would  be  eternally  tormented 
by  the  devils.  She  very  calmly  anfwered,  that  they  hai^  beenher  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  flii  was  there- 
fore very  fure  they  would  do  her  no  harm.     Hift.  Far.  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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As  to  the  lecond  clafs  of  American  Indians,  who  formerly  inhabited,  and  who  yet 
'inhibit Mexico  and  the  counU-y  fouth  of  the  lakes  and  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  who 
came  over,  as  we  have  luppofed,  from  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Afia ;  they  teem,  fi'om 
whatever  caufc,  to  be  advanced  Ibmewhat  higher  in  the  fcale  of  human  beings  than 
the  South  Americans,  if  we  except  the  Peruvians,  who  appear  to  have  made  greater 
progrefs  in  civilization  than  even  the  Mexicans.  Concerning  the  nations  of  the  vali 
country  of  Anahuac  or  New  Spain,  compoling  a  large  portion  of  the  lecond  clals  of 
the  proper  Americans,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  has  the  following  obfervations  :  "  We  have 
liad  intimate  commerce  for  many  years  with  the  Americans,  have  Irved  feveral  years  in 
a  feminarv  dellined  for  their  inftrn^tion,  had  tome  Indians  among  our  pupils,  had  par- 
ticular knov/ledgc  of  many  American  reftors,  many  nobles  and  nmnerous  artifts — 
•attentively  obfcrvcd  their  chara6ter,  their  genius,  their  difpotitions  and  manner  of 
thinking;  and  have  examined,  betides,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient  hiflorj'-, 
their  religion,  their  government,  their  laws,  and  their  cultoms  ;  after  fuch  long  experi- 
ence and  ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  able  to  decide  without  dan- 
ger of  erring,  we  declare  that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  American  Indians  are  not  in 
the  leaft  degree  inferior  to  thofc  of  the  Europeans — that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even 
the  molt  abllra6t  fciences,  and  that  if  equal  care  and  pains  were  taken  in  their  educa- 
tion, we  ihould  fee  rile  among  tliem  philofophcrs,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who 
would  rival  the  firft  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  poffible  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences,  in  themidft  of  a  life  of  mifery,  fcrvitude,  and  oppreffion. — Their  ancient  go- 
vernment, their  laws,  and  their  arts,  evidently  demonftrate  that  they  fufFered  no  want 
of  genius." 

This  fame  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge,  defcribes  the  Mexicans  as 
being  of  a  good  ftature,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  fize — well-proportioned  in  all 
their  limbs — as  having  a  fine  olive  complexion — narrow  foreheads — black  eyes — clean, 
firm,  regular  white  teeth — thick,  black,  coarfe  glofly  hair — thin  beards,  and  generally 
no  hair  on  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms.  They  are  neither  very  beautiful  nor  the  re- 
verie, but  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  extremes.  Some  of  the  women  are  fair  and 
beautiful.  Deformities  are  fcarcely  known  among  them.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute, 
efj^ecially  that  of  fight,  which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  greateft  age.  They  are 
moderate  eaters,  but  much  addifted  to  intempei-ance  in  drinking,  wliich,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  true  of  all  the  American  Indians.  They  are  patient  of  injuries  and  hard- 
ihips,  and  grateful  for  benefits.  Good  faith  is  not  fo  much  refpe6ted  as  it  defer\'es  to 
be.  They  are  naturally  unibcial,  ferious,  and  aullere,  and  are  more  anxious  to  punifli 
crimes  than  to  reward  virtues.  Generofity  and  perfect  dilintercftednefs  arc  Ibiking 
traits  in  their  charadler.  Their  religion  is  blended  with  much  fuperflition  ;  and  fome 
of  the  more  ignorant  are  very  prone  to  idolatry. 

The  relpeft  paid  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young  to  the  old,  among 
thole  people,  is  highly  commendable.  Parents  are  fond  of  their  children.  The  affec- 
tion of  hulbands  for  their  wives  is  lefs  than  the  wives  for  their  hufbands  ;  and  it  is  very 
common  for  men  to  love  their  neighbours'  wives  better  than  their  own.  Courage  and 
cowardice  feem  alternately  to  affect  their  minds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
predominates.  They  can  meet  dangers  in  war,  and  luch  as  proceed  from  natural 
caulcs,  with  great  intrepidity,  but  are  panic  ftruck  by  the  fiern  look  of  a  Spaniard.  On 
the  whole,  their  character,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  had. 

Of  their  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to  his  fon,  may  fervc  as 
a  Ipecimen  :  "  My  fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy  niother 
like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  dnd  like  it  art  preparing  to  fly  through  tlic  world,  we 
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know  not  how  long  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which 
wc  poflcls  in  thee ;  but  however  Ihort  tlie  period,  endeavour  to  live  exa(!-tly,  praying 
God  continually  to  aflill;  thee.  He  created  thee  :  thou  art  his  property.  He  is  thy  fa- 
ther, and  loves  thee  ftill  more  than  I  do  ;  repofe  in  liirn  thy  tlioughts,  and  day  and  night 
direct  thy  lighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  lalutc  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt. 
To  the  poor  and  diftrefTed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.  Honour  all 
perfons,  particiilarly  thy  parents,  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpect,  and  fersdce. 
Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are 
deprived  of  rcafon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  liftcn  to  their  inllru6lion,  nor  lub- 
mit  to  their  correction  ;  becaufe  whoever  follows  their  fleps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,, 
will  die  in  a  delperate  or  fadden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoiu*ed  by  wild 
beafts, 

"  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfect.  Scorn  not  him  whom  you  fee  fall 
into  fome  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  reproaches ;  but  reltrain  thyfelf,  and 
beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error  which  offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not 
where  thou  art  not  called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.  Endea- 
vour to  manifeft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  actions.  In  converlation,  do 
not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt  or  difturb  another's 
difcourfe.  When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf 
in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing  with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  moutli, 
nor  fpitting  too  often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently 
if  thou  art  fitting ;  for  fuch  attions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low  breeding." — He 
proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  concludes— 
*'  Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming ;  othenvile  thou  wilt  be  a  dilgrace  to  thy  pa- 
rents, whom  thou  oughtell  rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee. 
If  thou  wilt  be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  tlie  wicked  .to  fhame.  No  more, 
-my  fon  ;  enough  hath  been  faid  in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With  thele  coun- 
fels  I  willi  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor  aft  in  contradiction  to  them  ; 
for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinels  depend." 

Although  lb  much  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the  more 
northern  Indians,  whom  we  have  included  in  the  fecond  clafs,  owing  to  the  inferiority 
of  their  advantages,  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  inferior  in  point  of  corporeal  or 
mental  endovvnients,  to  the  Mexicans.  In  their  complection,  iize,  and  form,  they  are 
not  in  general  unlike  the  Mexicans.  In  focial  and  domeftic  virtues,  in  agriculture, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  they  are  far  behind  the  Mexicans — in  their  hofpitality,  equal — 
and  in  their  eloquence  in  council,  and  bravery  in  war,  perhaps  fuperior.  Their  mode 
of  life,  and  the  Hate  of  fociety  among  them,  afford  few  objcds  for  the  difplay  either  of 
their  literary  or  political  abilities. 

Monl'.  Buffon  has  given  an  humiliating  pi6lure,of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
which,  as  it  is  a  falfe  one,  I  Ihall  not  give  the  reader.  Mr.  JelFerlbn's  anfwer  to  M. 
Bulfon,  however,  is  lb  full  of  the  moll  valuable  information  on  this  fubjecl,  that  it 
rnuit  not  be  omitted  in  this  place. — "  Of  the  Indians  of  South  America,"  fays  Mr.  Jef- 
fcrfon,  "  I  know  nothing ;  for  I  would  not  honour  with  the  appellation  of  knowledge, 
what  I  derive  from  the  fables  publilhed  of  them.  Thefe  I  believe  to  be  juft  as  true  as 
the  fables  of  iEfop.  This  belief  is  founded  on  what  I  have  feen  of  man,  white,  red, 
and  black,  and  what  has  been  v\  rittcn  of  him  by  authors,  enlightened  themfelves, 
and  wi'iting  amidlt  an  enlightened  people.  The  Indian  of  North  America  being  more 
within  our  reach,  I  can  fpeak  of  him  Ibmewliat  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  more 
front  the  information  of  others  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  on  whole  truth  and 
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judgement  I  can  rely.  Frem  thcfc  fources  I  am  able  to  fay,  in  contradiftion  to  this 
reprclentation,  that  he  is  neither  n^orc  defetlive  in  ardor,  nor  more  impotent  with  his 
female,  than  the  white  reduced  to  tlie  fame  diet  and  exercife  :  That  ho  is  brave,  when 
an  cntevprizc  dej^ends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honour 
confift  ill  tlie  dellrucStion  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  his 
own  pcrlbn  free  fi'om  injury  ;  or  perhaps  this  i.-;  nature  ;  while  it  is  education  which 
■teaches  us  to  honour  force  more  than  fincfle  :  that  he  will  defend  himfclf  againft  an 
holt  of  enemies,  always  chufing  to  be  killed,  rather  than  to  fnrrender,  though  it  be 
to  the  whites,  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well :  that  in  other  lituations  alfo  he  meets 
death  with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tortures  with  a  firmncfs  unknown  almoft 
to  religious  enthufiafm  with  us:  that  he  is  affcilionate  to  his  children,  careful  of 
them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme :  that  his  affections  comprehend  his  other  con- 
nexions, weakened,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  center : 
that  his  friendlhips  are  Itrong  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoft  *  extremity  :  that  his  fcnfi- 
bility  is  keen,  even  the  waixiors  weeping  mofr  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children, 
thougli  in  general  they  endeavour  to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events  :  that  his  vivacity 
and  acilivlty  of  mind  is  equal  to  oiu-'s  in  the  fame  lituation  ;  hence  his  eagernefs  for  hunt- 
ing, and  for  games  of  chance.  The  women  are  fubmitted  to  unjuft  drudgery.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  the  cafe  with  every  barljarous  people.  With  fuch,  force  is  law.  The  llronger 
fex  therefore  impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civilization  alone  which  replaces  women  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality.  That  firfl  teaches  us  to  fubdue  the  felfifh 
paffions,  and  to  refpe6l  thofe  rights  in  others  which  we  value  in  ourfelves.  Were  we 
in  equal  barbarifm,  our  females  would  be  equal  drudges.  The  man  with  them  is  lefs 
Urong  than  with  us,  but  their  women  flronger  than  ours  ;  and  both  for  the  fame  ob- 
vious reafon  ;  becaufe  our  man  and  their  woman  is  habituated  to  labour,  and  formed 
by  it.  With  lx>th  races,  the  fex  which  is  indulged  with  eafe  is  leall  athletic.  An  In- 
dian man  is  fmall  in  the  hand  and  wrill,  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a  failor  is  large 
and  tlrong  in  the  arms  and  fliouldcrs,  and  a  porter  in  the  legs  and  thighs. — They  raife 
fewer  children  than  we  do.  The  caufcs  of  this  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  difference  of 
nature,  but  of  circumflance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men  in  their 
parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them. 
It  is  laid,  therefore,  that  they  have  learnt  the  pra6tice  of  procuring  abortion  by  the  ufe 
of  fome  vegetable ;  and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderable 
time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to  cxcefTive 
exertions,  to  the  greatell  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  depends 
for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft :  that  is, 
they  experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly 
fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young  jx-rifh  :  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to 
like  want,  generation  becomes  lefs  a6livc,  lets  productive.     To  the  obflacles  then  of 

*  A  remnrkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee 
nation  to  tranfaft  fome  bufiiiefs  with  them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  onr  difo.rderly  people  had  juft  killed 
one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokces  that  Colonel  Byrd 
fhoiiki  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouee, 
who,  on  fome  former  occafion  had  contrafted  an  acquaintance  and  friendfliip  with  Colonel  Byrd.  He  came 
to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  fliould  not  kill  him.  After  many  days  de- 
liberation, however,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  Silouee's  expcftation,  that  Byrd  fliould  fee  put  to 
death,  and  fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them,  and  when  they  entered 
the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  "  this  njan  is  ray  friend  :  before 
you  get  at  him,  you  muft  kill  me."  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  council  refpedted  the  principle  fo 
much  as  to  recede  from  their  determination. 
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want  and  hnzarcl,  which  nature  has  oppolcd  to  the  multiphcation  of  wild  animals,  for 
the  pm-pofe  of  reftraining  their  numbers  within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of 
voluntary  abortion  are  added  with  the  Indian.     No  wonder  then  if  tliey  multiply  lets 
than  we  do.     Where  food  is  regularly  fupphed,  a  lingle  farm  will  fliew  more  of  cattle, 
than  a  whole   country  of  foreifs  can   of  buffaloes.     The  fame  Indian  women,   when, 
married  to  white  traders,  who  iced  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regularly, 
who  exempt  them  from  excefrive  drudgery,  who  keep  them  llationary  and  unexpofed: 
to  accident,  produce  and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.     Inftances  are 
known,   und.r  thcfe  circimiftanccs,   of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children.     An  inhuman- 
practice  once  prevailed  in  this   country  of   making   flaves  of   the  Indians.      It   is  a 
tael  well  known  with  us,    that  the   Indian   women  fo  enilaved,    produced  and  raifed 
as   numerous   families   as   either   the   whites  or  blacks  among  wiiom   they  lived. — 
It  has  been  tiiid,  that  Indians  have  lefs  hair  than  the  whites,    except  on  the  head. 
But  this  is  a  fitl  of  which  tair  proof  can  fcarcely  be  had.     With  them  it  is  difgraceful 
to  be  hairy  on  the  body.     They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.     They  therefore  pluck  the 
hair  as  fall  as  it  appears.     But  the  traders  who  many  their  women,   and  prevail  on 
them  to  difcontinue  this  pra6tice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as  with  the 
whites.     Nor,  if  the  fa6t  be  true,  is  the  confequence  neceffary  which  has  been  drawn 
from  it.     Negroes  have  notorloufly  lefs  hair  than  the  whites  ;  yet  they  are  more  ar- 
dent.    But  if  cold  and  moifture  be  the  agents  of  nature  for  diminifliing  the  races  of 
animals,  how  comes  the  all  at  once  to  fufpend  their  operation  as  to  the  phyfical  man 
of  the  new  world,  and  to  let  loofe  their  influence  on  his  moral  faculties  >     How  has 
this  combination  of  the  elements  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  fo  contrary  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  animal  nature  in  this  new  world,   thefe  obflacles  to  the  developement  and 
formation  of  great  genus,  been  arretted  and  fufpended,  fo  as  to  permit  the  human 
body  to  acquire  its  jutl  dimenfions  ;    and  by  what  inconceivable  procefs  has  their 
action  been  direfted  on  his  mind  alone  ?     To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  form  .t  juH 
eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  more  faCts  are  wanting,   and  great  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  thofe  circumftances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay  of 
particular  talents  only.     This  done,  we  fhall  probably  find  that  they  are  formed  in 
Tnind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  tlie  *  '  Homo  fapiens  Europjeus.' 
The  principles  of  their"  fociety  forbidding  all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty 
and  to  enterprize  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfriafion.     Hence  eloquence  in  council, 
bravery  and  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all   confequence  with  them. 
To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  direfted.     Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs 
in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjefts  on  which   they 
were  excrcifcd.     Of  their  eminence  in  oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaulc  it  is 
difplayed  chiefly  in  their  own   councils.     Some,   however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior 
luftre.     I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnifhed  a  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  fingle 
paffage  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when 
governor  of  this  ftate.     And,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  talents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave 
to  introduce  it,  firft  ftating  the  incidents  neceflTaiy  for  underftanding  it.     In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites, 
according  to  their  cuflom,  undertook  to  punifh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.     Col. 
Crefapj   a  man   infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much 

*  Linn.  Syft.  Definition  of  a  Man. 
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iiijiircd  people,  colleAed  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in  queft  ot' 
vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  woinen  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was 
feerl  coming  from  the  oppofite  fhore,  unarmed,  and  iinfufpefting  an  hoftile  attack, 
from  the  whites.  Ci-elap  and  his  party  concealed  themfclves  on  the  bank  of  tlie  riAer, 
and  tlie  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  fhore,  tingled  out  their  objects,  and,  atone 
fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had 
long  been  diflinguilhed  as  a  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  fignalized  himfclf  in  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  lame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  between  the  colled  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delaware?, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for 
peace.  Logan  however  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants.  But,  left  the 
linccrity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  diftrufted,  from  which  lb  diftinguilhed  a  chief  abfented 
himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  melienger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dun- 
more  t 

'  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and 
he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  he  ever  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 
During  the  coxufe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countiymen  pointed 
as  they  palled,  and  laid,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in 
cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing  even 
my  women  and  (-hildren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  fought  it :  I  have  killed 
many  :  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? 
— Not  one.' 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indians  of  this  continent  as  wanting  genius,  we  muft  con- 
fider  that  letters  have  not  yet  been  introduced  among  them.  Were  we  to  compare  them 
in  their  prefent  ftate  with  the  Europeans  north  of  the  Alps,  when  the  Roman  arms  and 
arts  firft  crofted  thcfe  mountains,  the  comparifon  would  be  unequal,  becaufe  at  that 
time,  thofe  parts  of  Europe  were  fwarming  with  numbers  ;  becaufe  numbers  produce 
emulation,  and  multiply  the  chances  of  impi'ovement,  and  one  improvement  begets 
another.  Yet  I  may  lafcly  alk,  how  many  good  poets,  how  many  able  mathemati- 
cians, how  many  great  inventors  in  arts  or  fciences,  had  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps, 
then  produced  ?  And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after  this  before  a  Newton  could  be 
formed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  arc  varieties  in  the  race  of  man,  diltin- 
guifhed  by  their  powers  both  of  body  and  mind.  I  believe  there  are,  as  I  fee  to  be 
the  cafe  in  the  races  of  other  animals.  I  only  mean  to  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the 
bulk  and  faculties  of  animals  depend  on  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  on  which  their  food 
happens  to  grow,  or  which  furnillies  the  elements  of  which  they  are  compounded  ?  • 
Whether  nature  has  enlifted  herfelf  as  a  Cis  or  Trans- Atlantic  partifan  ? ' 

No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  of  military  honour  than  the  Indians. 
The  fortitude,  the  calmnefs  and  even  exultation  which  they  manifeft  while  under  the 
extremeft  tortiue,  is  owing  to  their  education,  to  their  exalted  ideas  of  militar}'  glory, 
and  their  rude  notions  of  liiture  happineis,  which  they  believe  they  fhall  forfeit  by  the 
leaft  manifeftation  of  fear,  or  uneafinefs,  under  \\vq\x  luiFerings.  They  are  as  bitter 
and  determined  in  their  rel'entments  as  they  are  fincere  in  their  friendlhips,  and  often  i 
•    J,  purfue. 
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pTiifue  their  enemies  feveral  hundred  miles  through  the  woods,  furraounting  every 
difficulty,  in  order  to  be  revenged.*  In  their  public  councils  they  obfcrve  the  greatcll 
decorum.  In  the  foremotl  rank  fit  the  old  men,  who  arc  the  counlellors,  then  war- 
riors, and  next  the  women  and  children.  As  they  keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  tlie  women  to  notice  ever)'  thing  that  paffes,  to  imprint  it  on  their  memories,  and 
tell  it  to  their  children.  They  are,  in  fhort,  the  records  of  the  council ;  and  with  fur- 
■  priting  exaftnefs,  preferve  the  ftipulations  of  treaties  entered  into  a  hundred  years 
back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  is  fcarccly  equalled  by  any  civilized  nation. 
Their  politenels  in  convcrlation  is  even  cairied  to  cxcefs,  fince  it  does  not  allow  them 
to  contradi6l  any  thing  that  is  aflerted  in  their  pretence.  In  Ihort,  there  appears  to  be 
much  truth  in  I>i-.  Franklin's  obfervation,  "  We  call  them  favagcs,  bccaufe  iheir  man- 
ners difter  from  ours,  which  we  think  the  perfedtion  of  civility ;  they  think  the  fame 

of  thcir's." 

Society  among  the  Indians,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  has  not  been  improved,  but  in  moll; 
inflances  coiTuptcd,  by  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that 
the  wars  with  them  generally  originate  in  the  injufticc,  avarice,  and  pride  of  their 
oppolers  and  vanquilhers.  None,  however,  can  juftify  their  mode  of  carrying  on  a 
war  when  once  it  has  commenced.  If  the  guilty,  or  thofc  who  tliould  conceal  and 
defend  the  guilty,  were  the  Iblc  objects  of  their  A'engeance,  we  could  not  condemn 
them.  But  when  thofe  who  never  did  or  meant  them  an  injury,  when  defencelefs 
women,  and  children,  and  even  babes,  are  made  the  victims  of  their  fhocking  barba- 
rity, we  cannot  but  deeply  lament  their  want  of  that  humanity,  and  jull  dilcrimination 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  which  are  the  peculiar  fi-uits  of  civilization.  We 
wifh  we  could  lay,  that  they  never  had  any  examples  of  indifcriminate  barbarity  from 
their  nei"'hbours,  who  ought  to  have  taught  them  better. 

The  Indians  many  times  treat  their  prifoners  in  the  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  man- 
iier ;  but  they  often  ufe  them  with  the  greateft  humanity,  feeding  and  clothing  them, 
even  better  than  tliemfelves,  and  adopting  them  as  fathers,  mothers,  fons,  and  daugh- 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman,  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  innate 
thirft  of  blood.  That  nation  being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  flie  happened  to  be  taken  priioner,  and  was 
carried  to  one  of  the  villages  belonging  to  them.  Here  flie  was  ftripped  naked,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins.  In  this  condition  flie  remained  ten  days,  the  favagcs  fleeping  round 
her  every  night.  The  eleventh  night,  while  they  were  afleep,  fhe  found  means  to  difcngage  one  of  her 
hands,  with  which  flie  iinmediately  freed  herfelf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  Though  flie  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  unperceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  ib  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.  The  attempt  was  manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life ;  yet, 
fnatching  up  a  hatchet,  fhe  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her;  and  Ipringing  out  of  the  cabin,  concealed 
herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  flie  had  obferved  the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed 
the  other  favages,  and  the  young  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her  tree,  that 
they  all  took  their  courfe  one  wa}',  and  that  no  favage  was  near  her,  flie  left  her  fanftuar)-,  and,  flying  by  an 
oppofite  direftion,  ran  into  a  forefl:  without  being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  happened,  her  foot 
fteps  were  difcovered;  and  they  purfued  her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  flie  difcovered  her 
enemies  at  her  heels.  Upon  this  flie  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water ;  and,  diving  among  fonie  weeds  and 
bulruflies,  fhe  could  juft  breathe  above  water  without  being  perceived.  Her  purfuers,  after  making  the  moft 
diligent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return. — For  thirty-five  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through  woods  and 
defartf,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than  roots  and  wild  berries.  When  flie  came  to  the  River  St.  Law- 
rance,  file  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  flie  eroded  it.  As  flie  went  by  the 
French  for  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing  where  flie  was,  flie  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages;  and 
fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  flie  remained  till  fun  fet. — Continuing  her 
courfe  foon  after,  flie  faw  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  was  then  difcovered  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a 
nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She  then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bufli,  called  out  to  them  ihat  flie' 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  bccaufe  flie  was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  lier  a  blanket,  and  then 
eondufted  her  to  the  foi  t,  where  flie  recounted  her  ftory. 
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ters,  brothers,  and  lifters,  and  treating  them  in  all  refpec^s  as  fuch.  There  have  been 
inltances  of  whites,  thus  adopted,  while  young,  who  have  become  chiefs  of  the  nations 
that  adopted  them.  Compulfion  has  frequently  been  found  necelTary  to  fcparate  fi'om 
their  Indian  relations,  thole  white  prifoners  who  have  relided  a  few  years  v/ilh  them ; 
and  many  men  and  women,  who  have  been  ranlbmed  and  delivered  up  by  the  Indians 
to  their  white  parents  or  relations,  have  returned  back  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  of 
choice,  married  and  fettled  among  them. 

A  late  enterpriling  traveller  *  into  the  country  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  who  took  his 
courfe  weft  fouth-weft  from  the  polls  on  the  lakes,  and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the 
Miflburi,  and  thence  due  weft,  till  he  arrived  within  about  500  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  informs,  tliat  beyond  the  Miflburi  he  met  with  many  powerful  nations  of  In- 
dians, who  were  in  general  courteous  and  hofpitable.  The  nations  which  he  vifited 
to  the  weftward  appeared  to  be  a  polifhed,  civilized  people,  having  regularly  built 
towns,  and  enjoying  a  ftate  of  fociety  not  far  removed  from  the  European  ;  and  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  equal,  wanting  only  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fteel.  Their  clothing  is 
of  fkins,  cut  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  in  many  refpeits  preferable  to  the  garments 
in  ufe  among  the  whites.-|~  Adjacent  to  thefc  nations  is  a  vaft  range  of  mountains, 
which  may  be  called  the  Allegany  of  the  weftcrn  parts  of  America,  and  ferves  as  a 
barrier  againft  tlie  too  frequent  incurlions  of  the  coaft  Indians,  who,  Mr.  Stewart 
relates,  appear  to  be  inveterate  enemies  to  the  tribes  eaftward  of  the  ^mountains. 

The  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  letters,  and  their  hiftory  is  preferved  in  fome 
few  inltances  by  hieroglyphic  paintings  and  fculpture,  but  principally  by  tradition. 
They  often  difcover  great  ingenuity  in  communicating  information  to  the  abfent.  Of 
the  following  inftance  of  Indian  Hieroglyphic  writing,  Do6lor  Mitchell,  who  in  a  very 
obliging  manner  communicated  it  to  the  Author,  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  company  with  feveral  other  gentlemen,  as  they  were  proceeding  up 
Onondago  river,  to  an  Indian  treaty,  overtook  feveral  canoes  of  Seneka  Indians,  who 
encamped  with  them  at  night  near  fort  Brewington  ;  and  the  next  day  proving  rainy, 
they  continued  in  company  till  the  weather  became  fo  favourable  as  to  permit  them  to 
crofs  the  Oneida  Lake.  During  the  ftorm,  one  of  the  Indian  canoes  ftove,  and  be- 
came unfit  for  fervicc.  The  commilfioners  took  the  crew  on  board  their  boat,  and 
earned  them  to  a  landing  place  fome  diftance  up  Wood  Creek.  Here  one  of  them,  before 
he  left  the  water,  took  the  following  method  to  let  his  companions,  who  were  left 
behind,  know  when  and  whither  they  had  proceeded.  He  took  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
hewed  it  flat  and  linooth,  and  then  raked  his  fire  for  a  fuitable  coal,  with  which  he 
nidely  delineated,  on  the  flab,  the  figure  of  an  Indian  canjing  a  gun  rcverfed  upon 
his  Ihoulder.  In  front  of  him  he  drew  a  crooked  line,  which  reached  to  a  man  with 
a  long  coat  and  a  cocked  hat,  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  hand ;  and  behind  him  a 
framed  houfe.  He  then  took  a  ftrait  pole,  and  tied  fome  weeds  and  grafs  upon  one 
end  of  it,  and  fixed  the  other  in  the  earth,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in  the  pofition  the 
fun  then  was,  which  was  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  call  no  Ihadow — ^or,  in  other 
words,  he  pointed  it  exactly  towards  tlie  fun.  The  meaning  of  ail,  was  this — 
"  Sufquewewah  (the  name  of  the  Indian)  left  this  fpot  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  when  the  fun  was  in  the  place  where  the  pole  pointed,  and  has  proceeded  up  Wood 
Creek,  (which  is  remarkably  crooked)  to  the  fettlemcnt  where  the  commiflioners  of  the 

*  Mr.  Stewart. 

■j-  This  information  of  Mr.  Stewart's  ferves  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  of  the  kingdom  of  ToUan,  by 
the  Spaniards  who  journeyed  far  north  ia  1606,  and  of  whofe  difcoveries  we  have  already  given  an  account 
in  page  78. 

State 
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Stale  of  New  ^""oik  are  aflhniblcd  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians." — All  thcfe  biftmrk 
\\  <Me  arranoed  fo  confpicuoufly  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  that  his  companions  behind 
could  frarccl}  avoid  obfcrving  tliem  as  they  pafled. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  America  various  monuments  of  art  have  been  found,  whicli 
difcovcr  i';ieater  ingeimity  in  their  eonflruftion,  than  the  prelent  generation  of  Indians 
aj>p("ar  to  jjoliefs. — Two  miles  well  of  the  Geneflee  rivei",  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
we  have  been  informed,*  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Indian  Fort.  It  encloles  about 
4  acres— is  cncompalfed  \^  ith  a  ditch  8  feet  wide  and  5  or  6  feet  deep,  and  has  iix  gate 
Svays.  Its  form  is  circular,  except  on  one  part,  which  is  defended  by  nature  with  a 
high  bank,  at  tne  foot  of  whicli  is  a  fine  flream  of  water;  there  is  an  appearance  of 
there  having  beoi  a  deep  covert^d  way  through  the  middle  of  tlie  bank  to  the  water. 
Some  of  the  trees  on  the  bank  and  in  the  ditch  look  as  if  they  liad  been  growing  150 
oi-  zoo  years.  Half  a  mile  foutl',  on  an  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  another  Indian 
fortiJicd  town,  of  linaller  dimeniions,  and  more  advantageoutly  lituated  for  defence. 
'j^he  old  Indians  fav  thele  forts  were  built  betbre  the  Senakas  were  admitted  into  con- 
federal y  with  the  IViohawks,  Onondagos,  Oneidas  and  Cayogas,  and  while  the  Senakas 
wcrr.  at  war  with  the  Iviiihffuages,  and  other  Indians,  on  tlie  great  lakes,  which  Mr, 
Kirkland  conjec^tures,  from , various, accounts  that  he  received  from  different  tribes, 
was  at  Icaft  300  years  ago.     -'•    J 

A  few  miles  from  the  aboW.-mentioned  forts,  at  a  place  which  the  Senakas  call 
■  Tegat<'eBedaghque,  ngilifying  a  town  with  a  fort  at  each  end,  are  the  remains  of 
■two  other  forts,  conftrutted  nearly  in  the  fame  form,  with  iix  gates,  a  ditch,  and 
a  flream  of  water,  and  a  covered  way  to  it. — Near  the  northern  foit,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  funeral  pile,  6  feet  high,  and  ao  or  30  fe'fet  diameter,  where  were  buried  800 
Indians,  who,  according  to  tradition,  fell  in  a  famous  battle  fought  at  this  place, 
between  the  Senakas,  who  were  the  victors,  and  the  weflern  Indians.  The  weapons 
of  war  then  in  ufe  were  bows  and  arrows,  the  fpear  or  javelin  pointed  with  bone,  and 
the  war  club,  or  death  mall.  When  the  former  fort  of  weapons  were  expended,  they 
came  to  clofe  engagement  with  the  latter.  The  warriors  wore  a  fhort  jacket  made  of 
willow  llicks  or  of  moofe  wood,  laced  tight  rormd  their  bodies — on  their  heads  they 
wore  a  cap  of  the  fame  kind,  but  commonly  wove  double,  the  better  to  fecure  them 
againft  a  mortal  blow  from  the  death-mall.  The  battle  above  mentioned  was  fought, 
fome  of  the  Indians  fay  300,  fome  400,  and  fome  500  lives  or  ages  ago,  and  long 
before  the  an'ival  of  the  Europeans.  They  commonly  reckon  a  life  or  an  age,  one 
hundred  winters  or  colds. 

Mr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that  there  are  fmiilar  vefliges  of  ancient  fortified  towns 
throvighout  the  extenhve  teiTitories  of  the  Six  Nations,  and,  by  Indian  report,  in 
various  other  parts,  and  particularly  on  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  river,  which  appear 
to  be  very  ancient.  He  adds,  "  I  find  on  inquiring,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among 
the  Indians  in  general,  tliat  all  Indians  came  from=  the  well."  This  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  this  I'econd  clafs  of  Indians,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  and 
T)f  which  the  Six  Nations  make  a  part,  came  over  from  the  north-call  of  Afia,  to  the 
north-well  coall  of  America,  whence  they  migrated  fouth  towards  Mexico,  and  eall- 
ward  into  the  prefent  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Judging  of  the  ancient  Indians  from  the  traditionary  accounts  of  them,  and  the  ruins 
we  have  been  defcribing,  we  are  led  to  conceive  of  them  as  a  more"  civilized,  ingenious, 
and  warlike  people  than  their  defendants  at  the  prefent  time.     We  arc  at  a  lots  for 

»  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  MiiTlonary  to  the  Six  Nations,  who  vifited  this  Fort,  in  88. 
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iinc  ca-ufcs  of  their  degeneracy,  unlefs  we  mention  as  fiicli  tlie  inb-oduclion  of  foiruuous 
liquors  among  them,  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  inferiority  in  miHtarj'  fkill  to  the  white- 
people,  and  their  chagrin  and  broken  heartedncfs,  at  the  lots  of  their  lands,  and  being 
forced  to  give  place  to  their  fiippofed  enemies. 

The  third  clafs  of  American  Indians,  viz.  thofe  who  inhabit  Efquimaux,  Labrador, 
and  the  countries  around,  are  much  lefs  known  than  either  of  the  afore-mentioned 
clafles.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  be  heft  acqnaintcd  wqth  them  fay,  they  differ  in  fize  and 
Ihape  from  the  other  American  Indians,  and  refemble  the  Laplanders,  and  Samoieds, 
of  Europe,  from  whom  it  is  conjetlured  they  defcended.* 

In  the  years  1771,  ami  177a,  Mr.  Hearne,  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,  tra- 
velled many  hundred  miles  into  thefe  dreary  countries,  (for  fueh  hefound  them):  and 
in  his  journal  draws  a  plain,  artlefs  picture  of  the  favage  modes  of  life,  the  Icanty 
means  of  fubfiftance,  and  the  Angular  wretchedncls  in  almoit  every  refpecl,  of  the 
various  tribes,  who,  without  fixed  habitations,  pals  their  lives  in  roving  over  dreary 
deferts  and  frozen  lakes,  of  the  extenfive  traft  of  continent  through  which  he  paffed.-|- 
The  following  extraci-ts  fi-om  liis  Journal  will  give  the  reader  a  better  and  more  juft 
idea  of  thcfe  Indians,  than  any  accounts  of  th.cm  which  the  author  can  furnifti  from 
any  other  fource. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Copper-mine  river  on  the   13th  of  July,  a.:d  as  I  found  after- 
wards, about  forty  miles  from  its  exit  into  the  fea.     On  our  arrival  at  the  river,  the 
Indians  difpatchcd  three  men  before,  as  fpies,  to  fee  if  any  Efquimaux  Indians  were 
about  the  river:   and  on  the  15th  of  the  fame  jnonth,  as  I  was  continuing  my  furvey 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  I  met  the  Ipies,  who  informed  me  tliere  v/ere  iive  tents 
of  Efquimaux  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  by  their  accounts  of  the  diftance,  I 
judged  they  were  about  twelve  miles  off.     On  receiving  this  news,   no  more  attention 
was  paid  to  my  furvey,  but  their  whole  thought  was  engaged  on  planning  the  bell: 
method  of  ftealing  on  them  the  enfuing  night,  and  killing  them  while  afleep.     The 
better  to  complete  their  defign  it  was  neceliary  to  crofs  the  river,  and  by  the  account 
of  the  fpies,  no  place  was  lb  proper  for  that  purpofe  as  where  we  were,  it  being  fine 
and  fmooth  and  at  fome  diftance  from  any  cataract.     Accordingly,  after  they  had  put 
their  guns,  targets,  Ipears,  &c.  in  order,  wg  were  ferried  over  the  river,  the  doing  of 
which  (as  we   had  only  three  canoes)   took  up  a  conliderable  time.     It   muft  be 
obferved  that  before  we  let  out  on  the  weft  fide,  all  the  men  painted  their  targets,  tome 
with  the  image  of  the  Sun,  others  with  tlie  Moon,  others  with  different  kinds  of  birds 
and  beafts  of  prey,  and  Ibme  had  the  images  of  fairies,  and  other  imaginary  beings  on 
them,  which,  according  to  their  filly  imaginations,  are  inhabitants  of  the  different 
elements,  as  the  earth,  fea,  air,  &c.     By  a  ftric^t  inquiry  into  the  realbn  of  this  fupcr- 
ftition,  I  found  that  each  man  had  the  image  of  that  being  painted  on  his  target,  which 
he  relied  molt  on  for  iuccefs  in  the  intended  battle  with  the  Efquimaux :  and  fome 
were  contented  with  a  fingle  reprefentation,  whiift  others,  doubtful,  I  luppofe,  of  the 
power  of  any  fingle  being,  would  have  their  targets  covered  to  the  very  margin  with 
hierogl}Yhics,  cpiite  unintelligible. 

*  Crantz,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  as  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

t  Mr.  Hearne  f^t  out  on  his  tour  from  Prince  of  M'^ales'  fort  on  Churchill  river,  N.  I.at.  58'  47',  W.  Long. 
^7°  7',  and  travelled  nearly  1300  miles  in  a  north-wefteriy  direftion.  His  whole  trac,'^,  to  the  northward  0/ 
6 1°  N.  Lat.  lay  nearly  600  miles  due  Well:  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  Hudson's  bay.  Hio  Indian  guides  allured 
him  there  were  vaft  trafts  of  land,  Ihetching  further  in  the  fame  direftion.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  palTage  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  round  the  N.  Weft  part  of  America,  is  clearly  imprafticable. 
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"  Tlii's  pit^e  of  fuperftition  being  completed,  we  began  to  advance'  towards  tEe 
tents  of  the  Efquimaux,  always  walking  in  low  groimds,  and  being  very  careful  how 
we  CTofled  any  hills,  for  fear  of  being  feen  by  the  inhabitants.     The  number  of  my 
gang  being  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  five  tents  of  Efquimaux,  and  the  warlike  manner  in 
which  they  were  equipped,  in  proportion  to  what  might  be  expeiled  of  the  poor  Efqiii- 
,inaux,  rendered  a  total  maflacre  inevitable,  unlcfs  kind  Providence  fhould  work  a 
miracle  for  their  prcfervation.     The  land  was  fo  lituated  tliat  we  walked  under  cover 
of  the  hills  till  wc  came  within  aoo  yards  of  their  tents,  where  the  Indians  that  were 
wish  me  lay  furne  time  in  ambufli,  watching  the  motions  of  the  Efqaimanx   (for  we 
were  in  full  fight  of  their  tents).     The  Indians  advifed  me  to  fiay  here  till  the  fight 
was  over,  with  which  I  would  by  no  means  comply,  for  I  thought  when  the  Efquimaux 
were  furpriled,  they  would  fly  every  way  for  refuge,  and  if  they  tbund  me  alone,  flot 
knowing  me  from  an  enemy,  they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  mc  when  there  were 
none  to  afiift.     I  therefore  determined  to  accompany  them,  afl"uring  them  at  the  fame 
time  that  I  would  have  no  hand  in  the  murder  unlets  I  found  it  necetlary  for  my  own 
fafety.     They  feemed  highly  pleafed  with  my  propofal,  and  dire611y  fixed  a  fpear  and 
bayonet  for  me,  but  I  had  no  target.     By  the  time  this  was  all  fettled  it  was  near  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  finding  all  the  Elquimaux  afleep  in  their  tents,  they  ran 
on  them  without  being  difcovered,  until  they  came  clofe  to  their  very  doors.     They 
then  began  the  cruel  mafl~acre,  while  I  flood  neuter  in  the  rear,  and  in  a  few  feconds 
a  fcene  truly  fhocking  prefented  itfelf  to  my  view.     For  as  the  poor  unhappy  victims 
were  furprifed  in  the  midft  of  their  fleep,  they  had  neither  power  nor  time  to  make  any 
refiftance,  but  men,  women  and  children  ran  out  of  their  tents  quite  naked.     But 
alas,  where  could  they  fly  for  fhelter  !    They  every  foul  fell  a  facrifice  to  Indian  barba- 
rity, in  all  near  thirty.     The  fhrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor  expiring  fouls  were  truly 
horrible,  and  this  was  much  increafed  by  the  fight  of  one  poor  girl  (about  1 8  years  old) 
whom  they  killed  fo  near  to  me,  that  when  the  firft  fpear  was  flruck  into  her,  fhe  fell 
down  and  twifted  about  my  feet  and  legs,  and  it  was  with  much  ditficulty  I  difengaged 
myfelf  fi"om  her  dying  grafps.     As  the  Indians  purfued  her,  I  folicited  for  her  life,  but 
fo  far  was  it  from  being  granted,  that  I  was  not  fully  aflured  of  my  own  being  in  entire 
fafety  for  oftering  to  fpeak  in  her  behalf.     When  I  begged  her  life,  the  two  fellows  that 
followed  her  made  no  reply,  till  they  had  both  their  fpears  through  her  fixed  into  the 
gro\ind :  they  then  both  looked  me  fternly  in  the  face,  and  began  to  upbraid  me,  by 
alking  if  I  Avanted  an  Efquimaux  wife  ;  at  the  tame  time  paying  no  regard  to  the  loud 
tkrieks  of  the  poor  girl,  who  was  twining  round  the  fpears  hke  an  eel.     Indeed  I  was 
obliged  at  laft  to  defire  that  they  would  be  more  expeditious  in  difpatching  her  out  of 
her  mifery,  lefl  otherwife  I  fhould  be  obliged  out  of  pity,  to  aflift  in  performing  that 
friendly  office.     The  bi-utifli  manner  in  which  they  ufed  the  bodies,  which  they  had 
deprived  of  life,  is  too  fhocking,  and  would  be  too  indecent  to  defcribe,  and  the  terror 
of  mind  I  was  in  from  fuch  a  fituation  is  lb  much  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribedj 
that  I  fhall  not  attempt  it.     When  they  had  completed  this  moft  inhuman  murder,  we 
obferved  feven  more  tents  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.     The  Indians  of  thefe  tents 
■were  foon  in  great  confufion,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  their  efcape.     The  Indians 
fired  many  fhot  at  them  acrofs  the  river,  but  the  poor  Efquimaux  were  lb  unacquainted 
•with  the  nature  of  guns,  that  when  the  bullets  flruck  the  rocks  they  ran  in  great  bodies 
to  fee  what  was  lent  them,  and  feemed  curious  in  examining  the  pieces  of  lead  which 
they  found  flatted  on  the  rocks,  till  at  laft  one  man  was  fhot  through  the  leg,   after 
which  they  embarked  in  their  canoes,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  paddled  to  a 
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jTioal  in  the  river.  When  my  Indians  had  made  all  their  obfervations  on  the  bodies,  as 
above  mentioned,  and  had  plundered  their  tents  of  all  their  copper-work  (which  they 
-and  the  Copper  Indians  uicd  inftead  of  iron)  they  aflemblcd  at  the  top  of  an  high  hill, 
"ftanding  in  a  circle  with  their  Ipears  ereft  in  the  air,  and  gave  fhouts  of  vi6toiy,  calling 
Ttma  !  Tima  !  by  way  of  derifion  to  the  fm-viving  Efquimaux  who  were  {landing  on 
the  Ihoal.  We  then  went  up  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  place  where  our 
canoes  and  baggage  were,  wnth  an  intent  to  crofs  over  and  plunder  the  other  feven 
■tents.  It  taking  up  a  coulldcrable  time  to  get  all  acrofs  Lhe  river,  as  we  had  only  three 
canoes,  and  being  entirely  under  cover  of  the  rockS,  the  poor  Efquimaux  whom  we 
left  on  the  tlioal,  thouglit  we  were  gone  about  our  own  bulinefs,  and  had  returned  to 
their  own  tents  again.  And  the  land  was  fo  lituated  on  the  eaft  fide  that  the  Indians 
went  under  cover  of  the  hills,  until  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  tents, 
where  they  law  the  Efquimaux  bufy  in  tying  up  their  bundles.  They  ran  on  them  again 
with  great  fury,  but  having  their  canoes  ready,  they  all  enibarked.  and  reached  the 
ihoals  before-mentioned,  except  one  poor  old  man,  who  being  too  attentive  in  tjdng 
wp  his  things,  had  not  time  to  reach  his  canoe,  and  fo  tell  a  facrilice  to  Indian  fury. 
After  the  Indians  had  plundered  thelc  tents  of  what  they  thought  worth  their  notice, 
-  they  threw  their  tent  poles  into  the  river,  broke  their  llone  kettles,  and  did  all  they 
t.ould  to  diltrefs  the  poor  furvivors.  We  found  an  aged  woman  at  a  fmall  diftance  up 
the  river,  fnaring  of  falmon,  whom  they  butciiercd  in  the  fame  manner,  cverj-  man 
having  a  thruft  at  her  with  his  Ipear." 

The  other  exti-a6t  is  as  foUow^s  : 

^'  This  day,  January  the  nth,  1772,  as  the  Indians  were  hunting,  fome  of  them 
faw  a  flrange  Inow-fhoe  track,  which  they  followed,  and  at  a  conliderable  diftance 
came  to  a  little  hut,  where  they  found  a  young  woman  fitting  alone.  They  brought 
her  to  the  tents,  and  on  examining  her  found  that  fhe  was  one  of  the  weftern  dog-ribbed 
Indians,  and  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians,  in  the  tummer  of 
1770,  and  when  the  Indians,  who  took  her  prifoner,  were  near  this  place  in  1771, 
fhe  eloped  from  them,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  her  own  country.  But  it  being  fo 
far  off,  and  when  fhe  was  taken  prifoner  having  come  all  the  way  in  canoes,  with  the 
winding  of  rivers  and  lakes,  fhe  had  forgot  the  way,  and  had  been  in  this  little  hut 
ever  fince  fhe  beginning  of  fall.  By  her  account  of  the  moons  pafl  fince  her  elope 
ment,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  middle  of  lail  July  when  fhe  left  the  Arapatliefcow 
Indians,  and  fhe  had  not  feen  a  human  face  fince.  She  had  fupported  herielf  by  Iharing 
rabbits,  partridges  and  fquirrels,  and  was  now  in  good  health,  and  I  think,  as  fine  a 
woman  of  a  real  Indian,  as  I  have  feen  in  any  part  of  North  America.  She  had  nothing 
to  make  fnares  of  but  the  finews  of  rabbits  legs  and  feet,  which  fhe  twified  togeth^a* 
for  that  purpofe,  and  of  tlie  rabbits  fkins  had  made  a  neat  and  warm  winter's  clothing. 
The  flock  of  materials  fhe  took  wnth  her  when  fhe  eloped,  confillcd  of  about  five 
inches  of  an  iron  hoop  for  a  knife,  a  ftone  fleel,  and  other  hard  flones  for  flints, 
together  with  other  fire  tackle,  as  tinder,  &c.  about  an  inch  and  an  half  of  the  fhank. 
of  the  fhocing  of  an  arrow,  of  iron,  of  which  fhe  made  an  aw  1.  She  had  not  been  long 
at  the  tents,  before  half  a  Icore  of  men  wreftled  to  fee  who  lliould  have  her  for  a  wife. 
i)he  fays,  that  when  the  Arathapefcow  Indians  took  her  piifoncr  they  ftole  upon  the 
tents  in  the  night,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  and  nundered  every  foul 
•excqit  herfelf  and  three  other  young  women.  Her  father,  mother,  and  hufoand,  were 
in  the  fame  tent  wdtli  her,  and  they  Were  all  killed.  Her  child,  of  about  five  months 
old,  file  took  with  her,  wrapt  in  a  b.undle  of  her  own  clothing,  undifcovcred,  in  the 
niglit.     But  when  Ihe  arrived  at  tlie  place  where  the  Arathiujcicows   had  left  their 
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•wives,-  which  was  not  far  off,  it  being  then  day-brealc,  thcfe  Indian  v/omen  immedratetjf 
began  to  examine  her  biuidle,  and  having  there  found  the  child,  took  it  irom  her  and 
killed  it  immediately.  The  relation  of  this  fhocking  Icene  only  fervcd  the  lavages  oi 
my  gang  for  laughter.  Her  country  is  fo  far  to  the  weftward,  that  fhe  fays  flie  never 
law  anv  iron  or  other  metal  till  flie  was  taken  prilbner  ;  thole  of  her  tribe  making  their 
hatchets  and  chilTels  of  deer's  horns,  and  knives  of  ftone  and  bone ;  their  aiTows  are/ 
Ihod  with  a  kind  of  flate,  bone,  and  deer's  horns,  and  their  inftnimeuts  to  make  their 
wood  work  are  nothing  but  beaver's  teeth.  They  have  frequently  lieard  of  the  ufeful 
materials  that  the  nations  to  the  eaft  of  them  are  fupplied  with  from  the  Engiilh,  but 
inliead  of  drawing  nearer  to  be  in  the  way  of  trading  for  iron  work,  &:c.  are  obliged  to 
remove  farther  back  to  avoid  the  Arathapefeow  Indians,  as  they  make  llirprifing, 
flaughter  among  them  ever}^  year,'  both  winter  and  fummer." 

The  Efquimaux,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  are  dhtinguifhed  from  the  ti-ibes  Ibuth 
of  th^m,  chiefly  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and  their  inltrumcnts  of  chace.  He  di- 
vides them  into  two  varieties.  About  Prince  William's  Sound  they  are  of  the  largell 
iize.  As  you  advance  northward  they  decreafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the 
dwarfilh  tribes,  ^\hich  occupy  ibme  of  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  lea,  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  Their  dwarfifhnels  is  doubtlefs-. 
occalioned  by  the  fcantinefs  of  their  provilions,  and  the  fcverity  of  tlaeir  climate,  Be- 
jyondthe  67th  dcg.  N.  Lat.  according  to  Capt.  Ellis's  account,  there  are  no  inhabitants. 
The  Arctic  countries  in  America,  Aiia,  and  Greenland,  if  inhabited  at  all,  have  very 
few  inhabitants  ;  and  thole  are  of  the  dwoi-fiih  kind,  flattered  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  leas,  and  fublift  miferably  upon  hlh,  and  the  flelh  of  thofe  animals  whicli 
inhabit  thofe  frozen  regions,  with  the  fkins  of  which  they  clothe  themfelves, 

Mr.  Crantz  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Efquimaux  came  originally  from  the 
•north-eall  regions  of  Great  Tartary,  between  the  Icy  fea  and  Mungaha  ;  becaufe  he 
obferves  a  greater  afhnity  between  them  and  the  Kalmucks,  Tungufes  and  Kamfkadales, 
.w  ho  inhabit  thole  regions,  than  between  them  and  the  Laplanders,  Samoieds  and 
Qltiaks,  who  inhabit  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe,  whence,  it  has  generally  been 
conic6fiu-ed,  the  Efquimaux  migrated.  It  is  his  opinion  alfo,  that  Greenland  was 
fettled  in  the  14th  century,  from  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  America ;  for  till  that  period, 
Greenland  appears  not  to  have  had  any  inhabitants.  The  rout  which  the  firJl  migrarits 
took,  he  fuppofes  was,  firll  into  Tartary,  after  the  difperlion  of  the  nations,  thence  into 
Kamtfkatka,  thence  acrofs  the  ftrait  which  feparates  the  t^vo  continents;  whence  they 
fjjrcad  themfelves  unmolefted,  into  the  then  uninhabited  countries  round  Hudfon's  Bay, 
and  down  as  far  fouth  as  Canada.  And  here  they  were  found  in  the  i  ith  centur)',  by. 
tlie  Norwegians,  in  their  Wineland.  Afterwards  thefe  more  Ibutherly  regions  were 
conquered  by  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  fouth  of  the  lakes,  and  theEfcjui- 
mau.x  were  forced  to  retire  as  far  north  as  the  60th  deg.  N.  lat.  Here  Capt  Ellis  lound 
the  Efquimaux,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudfon's  Baj-,  and  difeovered  that  they  had  the  fame , 
afped,  drefs,  boats,  hunting  and  lifliing  implements,  habitations,  manners  and  ufages 
as  the  Grecnlanders.*  They  are  often  purfued  and  hunted  by  the  otI:er  Indians,  who 
live  about  the  fouth  and  weft  lliores  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  who  appear  to  be  c^uite  a 
different  people. 

The 

*  One  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  underftood  the  Greenland  language,  made  a  vo_vageto  Labrador  ia 
1764..  On  the  fouitli  of  September  he  met  about  200  In  lians.  The  firft  that  he  fpoke  to  behaved  very  wild 
and  thy  ;  btit  when  the  Indian  law  him  clad  in  his  o'.vn  drefs,  and  heard  him  fprak  in  his  own  language,  -he 
tailed  out  to  the  others  with  flio-uts  of  joy,  "  Our  friend  is  come."     They  eoaduCted  him  further  up,  to  their 
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The  newly-dilcovered  American  Indians  about  Nootka  Sound  dilguife  themfelves 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  drefTcs  made  of  the  flvins  of  woh/es  and 
other  wild  beafts,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to  their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ule 
in  the  chafe  to  circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Indians  much  has  been  faid,  and  much  that  has  no 
foundation.  In  general  it  maybe  faid,  that  they  all  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
whom  tliey  v.^orlliip  under  different  names,  and  v/ith  a  great  variety  of  fupcrltitiou? 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Some,  particularly  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  language,  call 
tlieir  Supreme  God,  the  Grw/' i7rfrf  ;  ion\<i  Mu-habou,  ^.ndi  oihexa  Atabocan.  Tiie  Being 
oppoled  to  this  Firji  Spirit,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  they  ftyle  the  Great  Tyger. 

The  name  of.  the  Hurons'  Supreme  God,  or  more  properly  their  God  of  War,  is 
Arejkoid ;  of  the  Iroqtiois,  Agrejhufe ;  but  moil  of  the  nations  Ibuth  of  the  Lakes,  as 
far  as  Louifiana,  denominate  their  Supreme  God,  the  Great,  the  Good,  or  the  Grand 
Spirit,  to  Vv^hom  they  afcTibe  a  kind  of  omniprefence,  and  whom  they  invoke  as  their 
guardian.  To  their  evil  genii  they  never  addrefs  themfelves,  except  to  entreat  them 
not  to  do  them  any  injury ;  and  to  appeafe  their  wrath  they  often  facritice  to  them. 
Mr.  Kirkland  mentions  a  fmall  lake,  which  he  vifited,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  pre- 
cipice, nearly  50  feet  perpendicular  height,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
which,  the  old  Indians  afhrm,  refided  formerly  a  demon  in  the  fhape  of  a  dragon,  and 
that  he  had  been  feen  frequently  to  dilgurge  balls  of  liquid  fire.  To  appeaic  his  wratli, 
they  laid,  many  a  facrifice  of  tobacco  had  been  made  at  the  lake  by  the  fathers. 

New  Discoveries  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America.]  The  country  on  the 
North  Weftern  part  of  the  Continent  of  America,  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  yet 
unexplored.  We  however  have  feveral  charts  of  the  coaft :  the  latell  publilhcd,  is 
lliat,  taken  by  Captains  Poiilock  and  Dixon,  in  a  voyage  performed  in  the  years 
1785,  86,  87,  and  88  ;  and  fro!n  the  entcrprizing  genius  and  repeated  voyages  of  our 
own  countrymen,  we  expect  to  be  furniflied  with  others much  im|)roved.  "  This  valt 
countiy,  with  very  little  deviation,  has  the  appearance  of  one  continued  forefl,  being 
covered  with  pines  of  a  different  fpecies,  and  thefe  intermixed  with  alder,  birch,  witch- 
hazle,  &c.  betides  various  kinds  of  brufli-wood:  and  the  valleys  and  low  grounds 
afford  wild  currants,  goofehcrries,  ral"pberries,  and  various  flowering  ihrubs.  On  the 
coaff  are  many  iflands,  fpaciousbays,  commodious  harbours  and  mouths  of  navigable 
rivers:  among  which  arc,  Queen  Charlotte's  iflands,  *  extending  from  N.  lat.  51° 
42'  to  54°  18' — W.  long.  129°  54'  to  133°  18'  from  Greenwich.  Nootka  Sound, 
fituated  in  N.  lat.  40°  30'.  W.  long.  126°  42'.  Admiralty  bay  and  port  Mul grave, 
N.  lat.  59°  31'— W.  long.  140°  18'.  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  lat.  60°  30— W, 
long.  147°  30'.     Cook's  river,  N.  lat.  59°  30' — W.  long.  153°  12'. 

This  coaft  is  inhabited  by  numerous  but  irnall  tribes  of  Indians  ;  each  tribe  appears 
to  be  independent  and'govcrncd  by  its  own  chief.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
language  and  cultoms.  The  neighbouring  tribes  are  fi-equently  involved  in  wars  with 
each  otlier.  It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  number  of 
inhabitants;  but  they  have  been  computed  at  ten  thoufand,  from  Cook's  river  fo 

families,  and  though  other  Europeans  think  they  rifle  their  lives  in  being  alone  with  them,  they  fhewed  him 
all  imaginable  friendfliip,  and  rejoiced  v.-hen  he  gave  them  hopes  of  vifiting  them  the  next  year ;  which  he  did, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drachart,  a  gentleman  well  flcilled  in  the  GreenJanJ  language.  He  found  that 
the  two  languages  did  not  differ  fo  much  as  the  high  and  low  Dutch — that  the!;'  ftature,  v.'ay  of  l.ving,  drefs, 
tents,  darts  and  boats  were  the  fame  as  the  Greeular.ders. 
*  Since  called  Wafliington  Ifland. 

2  Nootka 
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Nootka  Sound,  an  extent  of  aliout  looo  miles.  Capt.  Portlock  law  at  Cape  Edge- 
comb,  feveral  men  much  marked  with  the  fmall  pox  ;  and  was  informed  that  the 
diftemper  earned  of!'  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  From  what  circumitances  he 
could  collc6\,  he  conjecVured  it  was  brought  by  the  Spaniards,  who  wcic  there  in  1775. 
The  natives  are  for  tlie  moft  part  Ihort  in  ftaturc  :  their  faces,  men  and  women,  arc 
in  general  flat  and  round,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  Hat  notes  ;  and  their  teeth  white 
and  regular.  Their  completions  are  lighter  than  the  Southern  Indians,  and  fome  of 
their  \\'omcn  have  rofy  cheeks.  Both  fexes  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves  with 
beads  anrl  trinkets,  and  they  generally  paint  their  hands  and  faces.  They  have  a 
cuiiom  of  making  a  longitudinal  flit  in  the  imder  lip,  between  the  mouth  and  chin, 
ibme  of  theuT  as  large  as  the  mouth,  in  which  they  wear  a  piece  of  bone,  wood,  or 
ivory,  tilted  with  holes  in  it,  from  which  they  fufpend  beads  as  lov/ as  the  chin.  They 
are  very  fond  of  matks  or  vifors,  and  various  kinds  o{  caps  painted  with  different  de- 
vices, luch  as  birds,  beafts,  fifhes,  and  fometimcs  reprefentations  of  the  human  face. 
They  have  likewile  many  devices  carved  in  wood,  which  are  greatly  valued  by  them. 
There  appears  to  be  a  greater  "unifomiity  in  the  drefs  of  the  different  tribes  than  in 
their  ornaments.  The  aperture,  or  fecond  mouth,  above  the  chin,  feems  confined  to 
the  men  of  Cook's  river  and  Prince  "William's  Sound;  whilll  the  wooden  ornament  in 
the  under  lip  is  worn  by  the  women  only,  in  that  part  of  the  coaft  from  port  Mulgrave 
to  Queen  Charlotte's  Iflands. — Thieving  is  a  very  prevalent  inclination  among  them, 
which  is  pradlifed,  not  only  upon  flrangers,  but  among  themfelves.  In  the  courie  of 
their  trading,  they  are  frequently  feen  to  fteal  from  each  other,  and  on  being  dete6tcd 
fliey  will  give  up  the  articles  tlolen  with  a  laugh,  and  immediately  appear  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Their  habitations  are  generally  the  moft  wi'etchcd 
that  can  be  conceived ;  a  few  poles  fluek  in  the  ground,  without  regularity,  loofely 
covered  with  bark,  conltitute  their  huts,  which  are  quite  infufhcient  to  ihelter  them 
fiom  the  fnow  and  rain,  and  the  inlides  of  their  dwellings  exhibit  a  complete  pi61ure 
of  filth  and  indolence.  In  one  corner  are  thrown  the  bones  and  remaining  fragments 
of  vi6tuals  left  at  their  meals ;  in  another,  heaps  of  fifli  and  putrefied  fiefh,  gi'eafe, 
oil,  &c.  In  fhort,  the  whole  ferves  to  fhew  in  how  wretched  a  Hate  it  is  poffible  for 
human  beings  to  exift. 

They  fublift  wholly  by  fifhing  and  hunting.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  the  fkins  of 
animals  and  birds;  and  the  probable  reafon  why  the  Indians  take  no  greater  pains  in 
the  conftruftion  of  their  haliitations,  is,  that  their  fituation  is  merely  temporaiy ;  fur 
no  fooner  does  the  mailer  of  a  tribe  find  game  begin  to  grow  fcarce,  or  filh  not  lb 
plenty  as  he  expedfed,  than  he  takes  down  his  hut,  puts  the  boards  or  barks  into  his 
canoe,  and  paddles  away  to  feek  a  fpot  better  adapted  to  his  purpofes ;  which  having 
found,  heerefts  his  dwelling  in  the  fame  carclefs  manner  as  before. 

Few  or  no  remarks  concerning  their  religious  ceremonies  have  yet  been  handed  to 
us  ;  but  from  the  traits  already  difcerned,  thefe  cannot  be  lefs  rude  than  their  other 
cuftoms. 

The  chief  object  of  civilized  nations  in  navigating  this  coaft  hitherto  has  been  to 
trafiic  with  the  natives  for  furs  ;  which  they  give;  in  exchange  for  pieces  of  iron,  nails, 
beads,  penknives  and  other  trifling  trinkets.  Thefe  furs  are  carried  to  China  and 
difpofed  of  to  a  great  profit.  The  ikins  obtained  are  tliofe  of  the  fea  otter,  racoon, 
pine-martin,  land  beaver,  earlefs  mammot,  &c. 

A  traffick  which  in  profpe6l  affords  luch  uncommon  profit,  lias  induced  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  it ;  but  whether  the  number  of  veflels  fitted 
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out  by  otlier  nations  has  not  made  a  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  taught  the  natives  to  fet  a 
higher  value  on  them,  experience  will  determine. 

The  following  ftatement  fhews  the  number  of  veffels  that  had  arrived  at  China,  from 
the  N.  W.  coaft,  to  February,  1788,  with  the  number  of  furs,  and  their  value,  viz. 


Tons 

From  luhcnc*           No.  a 

<fFttri 

Sold/or 

refe/s.     Names. 

Capts,        Burden. 

Tears,                 j'ent.                       obtained. 

Doll. 

Brig         -         - 

Hanna,       60 

1785          -         -         560  S 

.  Otter 

20,600 

Ditto 

ibid.            — 

ibid.           -         -         400 

- 

8,000 

Snow,  Capt.  Cook, 
Snow,  Experiment, 

Lovic,      300 
Guife,  -   100, 

1786    -    Bombay,  -  600 

-     - 

24,000 

Nootka,      - 

Mears, 

1786    -    Bengal,   -     357 

-     - 

14,24a 

Imperial  Eagle 

,  Berkley,     - 

^7= 

.     800 

>o  Skins  imported  by  the 
Spaniards,  unfold,  valued . 

30,000 

Ship 
Ship 

Peyroufe, 
De  Langle,    . 

—             —             — 

_ — 

54,837 

What  furs  the  Ruffians  procure  is  not  known,  as  they  never  carry  them  to  Canton. 
From  the  above  fketch  it  appears  that  the  fur  trade  has  been  very  lucrative.  There 
are  alfo  other  articles  which  might  perhaps  be  procured  to  advantage,  fuch  as  ginfeng, 
copper,  oil,  fpars,  &c.  with  great  quantities  of  falmon. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  account  of  Capt.  Cook's  difcoveries  contain  much 
valuable  information  retpedting  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  America,  and  its  neighbouring 
iflands. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the  northward,  croffing 
the  equator  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  December,  1777  ;  and  on  the  24th  difcovered  a  low 
uninhabited  ifland  about  15  or  2,0  leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and 
latitude  were  exaftly  determined,  by  means  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  The  weft  tide  of 
it,  where  the  eclipfe  was  obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  1°  59'  E.  Lon.  202°  30'.  From  the 
time  of  its  difcover}^  it  obtained  the  name  of  Chrijlmas  IJland.  Plenty  of  turtle  were 
found  upon  it,  and  the  Captain  caufcd  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut,  yams,  and  melons, 
to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  ftill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  next  fell  in  with  five  iflands,  to 
which  he  gave  the  general  name  of  Sandwich  IJles,  in  honour  of  his  patron.  Their 
names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and 
Tehoora.  They  are  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  21°  30'  and  22°  15'  North,  and  between 
199°  20'  and  201°  30'  E.  Long.  The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72 
fets  of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  is  Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the 
leaft  refemble  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly  vifited  by  our  navigators,  excepting 
only  that  it  has  hills  near  the  center,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fea-fide.  The 
only  domeftic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  de- 
figned  to  have  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome  others  ;  but  being 
driven  out  of  it  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  fmaller  one, 
named  Oneeheeow.  He  left  a  he-goat  with  two  females,  and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the 
Englifh  breed,  which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  Iflands.  He  left  alfo 
the  feeds  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  onions.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  feemed  in  general 
to  be  poor  :  it  was  obferved  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  fhrubs  and  plants,  fome 
of  which  had  a  more  delicious  fragrancy  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before.  The 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  much  commended,  notwithftauding  their  horrid  cuftom 
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of  e;itinjr  IiTTman  flefli.  In  every  thing  manufactared  b)'^  them  (here  is  an  mgcmiity- 
and  ucatncls  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  the  elegant  farm  and  pohih  of  Ibme  of  their 
liihing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  liy  an  European  artift,  even  allilltd  by  all  his 
proper  tools.  From  whatv.^as  fecn  of  their  agricuUure  alfo,  it  appenrcd  that  they  were 
by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the  quantity  and  goodncfs  of  their  vegetable 
piGdu6tions  might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their  Ikilful  cuUmx;  as  to  the 
tertihtyof  the  foil.  The  language  of  tlie  Sandwich  Illes  is  almofi.  identically  tlie  fume 
with  that  of  Otaheite. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  difcovcrcd  tlic  coaftof  New  Al- 
bion, on  the  7th  of  Marcli  1778.  Its  appera-ance  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  converfant.  The  land  was  full  of  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  Ihow  ;  while  the  valleys  between  them,  ami 
the  grounds  on  tlie  fea  coat>,  liigh  as  well  as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  whicli  form- 
ed a  beautiful  profpe*'^  as  of  one  vaft  forefr.  The  place  v/liere  they  landed  was 
iituated  in_N.  Lat.  74°  33'.  E.  Long.  12>5°.  '^^' •  ^^  firlt  the  natives  fecmed  to  prefer 
iron  to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ;  l^ut  nt  laft  they  fhowed  fuch  a  predilection  for  ■ 
brafs,  that  fcarccly  a  1)it  of  it  was  Icit  in  the  Ihips,  except  what  bclcmged  to  the  necef- 
l^iry  inftruments.  It  was  obferved  alio,  that  thefe  people  were  much  more  tenacious 
of  their  property  than  any  of  thefavage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been  met  with,  info- 
nmch  that  tliey  would  part  neither  with'  wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  mofl:  trifling  ar- 
ticle, without  a  compent'ation,  and  were  fometimes  very  unreafonable  in  their 
dcmands  ;  with  which,  however,  the  captain  alwaj-s  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power. 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored,  was  by  our  navigator  called  St. 
George's  Sound,  but  he  afterwards  underflood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name  of  Nootka. 
Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  eaft  corner  of  Hope  Bay  ;  in  N.  Lat.  49°.  33'.  E.  Long. 
233°.  12'.  The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it,  was  much 
milder  than  that  on  the  eaftern  coall  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel 
of  latitude  :  and  it  v^as  remarkable  that  the  thermometer,  even  in  the  night,  never  fell 
lower  than  42°,  Avhile  in  the  day  time  it  frequently  rofe  to  60°.  The  trees  met  with 
here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs,  and  Ibme  other  kinds  of  pine. 
There  fcemed  to  be  a  fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  muc  h  harafled  by  the  natives,  who 
ornament  their  clotlics  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe  the  flofli  for  food.  TJie  people  arc 
no  ftrangcrs  to  the  ufe  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among  them  ;  and 
Mr.  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons,  of  a  conflrudtion  fimilar  to  what  may  be  ob- 
ferved in  fome  Flemifh  ])ictures,  trom  a  native  who  wore  them  round  his  neck  as  an 
ornament.  It  is  moll  probable  that  thefe  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
way  of  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Canada  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  tliat  Ibme  of  them  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the  north  weflern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Capt.  Cooke  failed  along  this  coaft,  he  kept  always  at  a  diltance  from  land 
v/hen  the  wind  l)lew  firongly  upon  it  ;  .whence  feveral  large  gaps  were  left  unexplored, 
particularly  between  the  latitvides  of  50°  and  55°.  The  exa';t  fituation  of  tlie  I'uppo- 
icd  ftraits  of  Anian  was  not  afcertained,  though  there  is  not  the  leall  doubt,  that  if  he 
had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame  way  in  1 779,  he  v/ould  have  examined  every  part  with 
Lis  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound,  cur  navigator  firft  fell  in  with 
an  ifland  in  N.  lat.  59°  49.'  E.  long.  2,16°  58.' to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kay's 
Ifld/id.  Several  others  were  difcovered  in  the  neighbovnhood  ;  and  tlie  fhip  came  to  an 
unclior  in  an  inlet  named  by  the  Captain  Prince  tFilliani's  Sound.  Here  lie  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  feveral  obfcrvations  on  tlie  hihabitants,  as  well  as  on  tlic  nature 
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ef  the  country.  From  everj'  thing  rehitive  to  the  formei-,  it  was  conduded,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  of  the  lame  race  with  tiic  Elquimaux  or  Greenlanders.  The  animals 
were  much  thic  fame  with  thofe  met  with  at  Nootka,  and  a  beautiful  ikin  of  one  ani- 
mal, which  fccmed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  oftcred  lor  fale.  Mr.  Anderlon 
was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame  to  which  Mr.  Pennant  has'  given  the  name 
of  tlie  Ciifan  marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great  king's  fifhei',  v/as  foxnid  here,  having  vciy 
tine  and  bright  colours.  The  hummingbird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  Hew  about  the 
Ihip  while  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  that  it  can  live  tlu'oughout  the 
winter,  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  water  fowl  were  in  conlidcrablc  plenty; 
and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver  which  teemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almoll  the 
only  kinds  of  iilh  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfic  and  halibut.  The  trees  were  chiefly 
the  Canadian  and  fpruce  pines,  fcmae  of  which  v/ere  of  a  confidcrablc  height  and  thick- 
neis.  The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to  occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude. 
and  two  of  longitude,  exclulively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which  were  not  explored. 
There  was  every  realbn  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  vitited  by  any 
Fluropean  veflel  before ;  but  our  navigat(jr  found  them  in  potreflion  not  only  of  iron 
but  of  beads,  which,  it  is  probable,  are  conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent  from  Hud- 
fon's  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  our  navigator  fell  in  with  another  inlet, 
which  it  was  expedted  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to  Hudfon's  or  Baffin's 
bay  ;  but  upon  examination  it  was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  traced  for 
210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N.  lat.  61°  30',  and  promifes  to  vie  with  tlie 
moil  Conliderable  ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means  of  its  various  branches 
to  a  very  conliderable  inland  communication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  com- 
mander to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  be  named  Cook's  River.  The 
inhabitants  teemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thole  of  Prince  William's  Sound  ;  and 
like  them  had  glafs  beads  and  knives  ;  they  were  alfo  cloathed  in  very  fine  furs  ;  lb 
that  it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur  trade  might  be  carried  on  ti-om  that  coun- 
try. Several  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  from  the  Britilfi  fcttlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  to  eltablifh  a  traffic  of  that  kind  ;  but  little  benefit  accrued  from  it,  except 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  firlt  veffcl,  her  cai-go  having  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  Chinefe  market.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
American  continent,  the  only  valuable  Ikins  met  with  are  thofe  of  the  fea  otter  ;  thofe 
of  the  other  animals,  efpecially  foxes  and  martins,  being  of  an  inferior  qualitj'  to  fuch 
as  are  met  with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward  our  navigator  now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people 
who  had  evidently  been  vifited  by  the  Rulfians,  and  feemed  to  have  adopted  from  them 
fonie  improvements  in  drefs,  &c.  In  the  pi-ofecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark  through  a  pallage  lb 
dangerous,  that  our  commander  would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the  day  time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had  lately  been  difcovered  by  Capt. 
Beering  and  other  Ruffian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  harbour  of  Oona- 
lalhka,  fituated  in  N.  lat.  53°  55'  E.  long.  193°  30'.  Here  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Ruffians  ;  lb 
that  they  did  not  even  drefs  the  filli  they  ufed  for  their  food,  but  devoured  them  quite 
raw. 

From  Oonalaffrka  our  navigator  proceeded  again  towards  the  continent,  which  lie 
continued  to  trace  as  far  as  polfible  to  the  northward.  In  the  latitude  of  54°  48'  E.  long. 
195°  45'  N.  lat.  is  a  volcano  of  the  fhape  of  a  perfect:  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the 
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very  fiimmit.  On  the  coaft  fartlier  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very  barren,  produce 
ing  neither  tree  nor  llirub,  though  the  lower  grovnids  are  not  deltitute  of  grafs  and  forae 
other  plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  confiderable  height  fituated  in  N.  lat.  580  42'.  E, 
long  197°  36'.  onr  commander  gave  tlie  name  of  Gipe  Nervnkam. 

Here  Mr.  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  tlie  llefolntion,  died  of  a  confomption,  lindev 
which  he  had  laboured  for  more  than  twelve  months.  Soon  after  he  had  breathed  his 
lad,  land  being  feen  at  a  dillancc,  it  was  named  Arnierfons  Ifland ;  and  on  th«  ptli  of 
A\igull  the  fliip  anchored  under  a  point  of  the  continent  which  he  named  Cape  Prince  of 
fVdes.  This  is  remarkable  for  being  the  moil  wefterly  point  of  the  American  continent 
.hitherto  known.  It  islituatedin  N.  lat.  65"  46'.  E.  long.  191"  45'.  It  is  only  39  miles 
xliftant  ii-ora  the  eafrcrn  coaft  of  Siberi'a  ;  lb  that  our  commander  had  the  pleafure  of  af- 
certaining  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  impcr- 
feilly  done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.  Setting  fiil  from  this  point  next  day,  }>e  fleered 
to  "the  well  and  north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the  Tfchutlki,  which 
had  been  explored  by  Beering  in  1728.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  M. 
Stsehlin's  map,  who  had  placed  in  thefe  leas  an  imaginai^  ifland,  on  which  he  beftowed 
the  name  of  Alafchka.  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now  reached  was  part  of 
the  Afiatic  continent,  our  commander  diretled  his  courle  eaftward,  in  order  to  fall  in 
with  that  of  America  ;  and  on  the  1 7th  reached  the  latitude  of  70°  33'.  and  E.Jong.  1 79"^ 
41'.  Here  they  began  to  perceive  that  brightnefs  in  the^horizon  called  by  the  mariners 
the  blink  of  the  ice  ;  and  in  70°  41'  they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  fartlier  progrefs 
could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  tlilft  to  get  as  far  as  70°  44',  but  the  ice  was 
now  as  compail  as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its  furface  was  ex- 
ti'cmely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the  northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  iurfacc  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water,  and  great  nvnnbers  of  lea-lions  lay  upon  it,  whofe  flcfb, 
they  were  now  glad  to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  traverfc  the  Icy  Sea 
till  the  igth,  but  the  obftru6tions  becoming  eveiy  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of  tindhig  a  paflage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He 
did  not,  however,  mnit  the  inveftigation  of  the  Aliatic  and  American  coafls,  until  he 
had  fully  afcertained  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Beering's  accoinits  as  far  as  he  went,  and 
corre<5led  the  errors  of  M.  Staehlin.  Great  additions  were  thvTS  made  to  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  Frojn  Beering's  ftraits  he  failed  for  Oonalalhka, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2,d  of  OiStober,  and  ftaid  for  fome  time  in  o-rder  to  repair  his 
lhi])s.  While  the  carpentei-s  were  employed  in  this  work,  one  third  of  the  people  had 
perraiffion  to  go  on  ihore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  ]x;iTies,  with  which  the  iiland 
abounds,  and  which,  though  now  beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  con-- 
iuufl-tion  with  the  fpruce  beer,  to  preferve  the  people  from  the  fcur\y.  Willi  regard  to- 
the  natives  of  Oonalalhka,  they  are  to  appearance  the  moit  inoffeniive  and  peaceable- 
jieople  in  the  world,  not  to  be  in  a  itate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  in  fome  mcafure  to  the  connection  they  have  long  had  w'ith  the  Ruffians.  From 
Ihc  affinity  obfei-vcd  between  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux,  Grcenlanders,  and  thoftr 
of  Norton's  Sound,  in  N.  lat.  64'*  r^^',  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  thofe 
nations  are  of  the  fame  extraction  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  a  communication,  by  fea,  exifts  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fides  of  the  A- 
nierican  continent  ;  which,  however,  may  probal)ly  be  ffiut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter 
tim-:,  or  even  for  the  moft  part  throughovrt  the  year. 

The  following  inlbrmation  K-fpecting  the  N.  Well  coaft  of  America  is  extrac'^ed 
fnim  ihe  journal  of  Mr.  John  Cordis  of  Charlellown,  Malluclnifetts,,  fccond  officer  of 
tlie  f.ow  Elcanovaj  f  om  Boll  on.. 

a.  Oa 
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On  the  3otli  of  Auguft,  1789^  Mr. ,  Cordis,  at  IVcifiington  Ijhnd,  left  tlie  iloop 
TVafliington,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Kendric,  and  went  on  board  the 
fnow  Eleanora,  commanded  by  Captain  Simeon  Mctcalf. 

Captain  Cook,  when  he  pal5ed  tliis  ifland,  luppoled  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent, 
as  the  weather  at  the  time  was  thick,  and  the  wind  boiiierous,  whicii  obliged  him  to 
keep  at  tea,  till  he  made  the  weftern  cape  of  the  continent  in  about  lat.  55^  Cajitain 
Crray,  in  the  Hoop  Walhington,  firfl"  difcovered  it  to  l)e  an  ifland,  and  ga\-e  it  the 
name  of  Washington.  To  a  harbaiu-,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  ifland,  he  gave  the 
mme  of  Barrel's  hlet,  in  honour  of  Jofeph  Barrel,  Eiq.  of  Bofton.  Another  harbour, 
w^liofe  entrance  is  in  lat.  52°  12'  N.  Ion.  136"  W.  they  called  Clinton's  Harbour,  in  honor 
of  Govcnor  Clinton  of  New  York. 

On  the  continent  oppofitethe  ifland  is  a  convenient  harbour,  widi  a  muddy  bottom, 
which  they  called  Cordis' s  Cove.     The  ifland  has  many  excellent  harbours. 

This  ifland  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  about  30  in 
breadth.     The  fouthcrnmofl:  point  is  in  about  lat.  51°  50'  N.  Ion.  135°  W. 

It  is  compoled  principally  of  irregular  mountains,  the  tops  of  which,  even  in  fummer, 
$ire  covered  with  fnow.  It  abounds  with  ijarucc,  pine,  and  cedar  trees.  Among  otlier 
animals  on  this  ifland,  are  the  bear,  deer,  dog,  feal,  and  fea  etter ;  of  the  latter  ara 
,r>Tcat  numbers,  whofe  flcins  are  of  a  moft  beautiful  black,  intermixed  with  white  hair, 
and  their  fur  is  extremely  fine  and  delicate. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  this  ifland,  Mr.  Cordis  conie<Sures,  is  between  ten 
and  cl-even  thoufand.  He  calculates  thus — One  of  the  chiefs  informal  lii-m  that  he 
poflefled  fix  large  canoes,  or  as  they  call  them.  Lux  Ckepotts,  which  would  carry  up- 
"wards  of  50  men  each  ;  .and  his  tribe  was  large  enougli  to  man  them  all.  There  were 
feventeen  other  chiefs,  he  faid,  befide  himfelf,  on  the  ifland;  each  of  whom  had 
nearly  the  fame  number  of  men  ;  hence  he  concludes,  that  upon  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion each  tribe  contains  6co  fouls  ;  and  the  whole  ifland  about  ten  thoufand  eight 
hundred. 

The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  in  general  well  made,  robufi:,  adtive,  and  athletic  ; 
and  of  a  larger  fize  tlian  thofe  on  the  oppofite  continent,  and  of  a  lighter  complcction. 
Their  hair  is  ver)'  harfh  and  long,  and  tied  back  with  a  piece  of  red  cedar  bark.  The 
women  have  a  very  Angular  mode  of  ornamenting,  or  rather  of  disfiguring  thcmfelves, 
by  making,  when  very  young,  a  fmall  hole  in  the  under  lip,  and  putting  in  a  fmall 
piece,  or  plug  of  wood,  for  the  pur  pole  of  keeping  it  dillendcd.  By  frequently  increa- 
fin<^  the  lize  of  this  plug,  as  they  advance  in  age,  Ijy  the  time  they  are  five  and  twenty, 
the  hole  becomes  large  enough  to  contain  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  wide,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  dug  out  in  the  form  of  a  fpoon,  which  terves 
both  for  ornament  and  ufe,  as  it  is  uled  at  their  meals  ro  contain  tlie  oil  for  their  fifli. 
This  cuflom-,  however,  is  not  general  throughout  the  ifland.  Their  war  implements, 
which  they  have  frequent  occalion  to  ufe,  fomc  or  other  of  the  tribes  being  ahnoft  per- 
petually at  war,  are  fpears  about  15  feet  long,  with  the  ends  pointed  with  fliells  or  Itone, 
and  bov/-s  and  arrows.  The  iron  which  they  obtain  in  train c  is  immediately  converted 
into  ornaments  for  the  neck,  and  into  knives.  Their  mode  of  working  it  could  not  be 
difcovered.  It  is  a  culiom  in  fome  of  tl^e  tribes,  when  a  prifoner  offends  them,  tor  the 
chiefs  to  kill  and  eat  him.  Mr.  Cordis  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  one  inftance  of  ihis  kind, 
as  he  found  a  piece  of  human  fleih,  with  an  Indian  woman,  the  wife  of  a  chief,  of 
which  fne  ate,  and  appeared  to  be  fond.  Their  common  diet  is  dried  filh  and  their 
fpawns,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fifh  oil.  They  Ibmetimes,  when  they  have  no 
:6rc  near,  eat  fmall  fifli  raw,  jufl  as  they  are  taken  from  the  water. 
■  Ma  ■  Their 
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Their  hfibitations  are  fmall  huts  of  a  triangular  form,  conltru(!^ed  of  pole?,  and  the 
bark  of  cedar  trees,  with  a  fmall  hole  for  a  door.  They  fi-equently  remove  from  place 
to  place  as  the  filli  go  up  or  down  the  river.  The  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  thciv 
wives,  but  chaflity  is  not  among  the  virtues  of  the  young  unmarried  women.  Botli  men 
and  women  generally  paint  themlelves  red  or  black,  every  morning.  Their  drcls  con- 
fifts  of  Ikins  thrown  OA'er  their  flioulders,  and  tied  round  their  necks  with  a  leathern 
thong;  the  rell  part  of  their  liodies  is  entirely  naked,,  except  the  women,  who  Ibme- 
timcs,  but  not  always,  have  a  flcin  fattened  round  their  waifr. 

Their  method  of  difpoting  of  their  dead  is  very  lingular.  They  put  the  corpfe  into 
a  fquarc  box  ;  if  the  box  happens  to  be  too  fmall  for  the  body,  tliey  cut  oif  the  head, 
or  other  parts  of  it,  which  they  put  into  the  vacant  ^Dlaccs.  This  being  done,  the  box 
is  fecurecl  by  having  feveral  mats  wound  round  it,  and  then  is  hoilted  into  the  top  of 
the  highclr  tree  in  the  neighbourhood ,  where  it  is  fattened  and  left  till  the  box  decays 
and  drops  in  pieces.  Though  frequently  alked,  they  would  not  tell  their  rcafons  for 
this  cuftom. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  dead,  on  the  continent  oppofite  the  ifland,  is  ibmewhat 
different.  They  put  the  dead  body  into  a  fquare  box,  when  it  has  become  a  little  pu- 
trefied, and  fecure  it  well  with  cords.  After  this  the  relations  of  the  decealed  feat 
themfelves  on  the  box,  and  with  an  inftrument  made  of  a  fhell,  cut  their  faces  till  they 
are  covered  with  blood,  Ipeaking  all  the  while  in  a  loud  and  melancholy  tone.  This 
ceremony  being  over,  they  waflr  themfelves,  and  return  to  the  company  with  great  gai- 
ety. Tlie  corpfe  is  then  put  under  a  great  tree,  and  covered  with  mats  and  earth,  and 
left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  bcalis. 

It  has  been  conjecStured  by  navigators  upon  this  coaft,  that  there  is,  fome  where  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  50  and  60  degrees,  a  palTiige  througli  the  continent,  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  into  Hudlbn'.s  Bay.  Mr.  Cordis,  by  order  of  Capt.  Metcalf,  explored  a 
large  flrait,  to  the  eallward  of  Wafhington  Ifland,  running  up  N.  E.  into  the  coun- 
try. On  the  24th  of  September  1789,  he  left  the  lliip,  and  in  the  yawl,  with  fixmen^ 
proceeded  N.  N.  E.  about  25  miles  up  theftrait,  where  he  found  it  about  3  miles  wide. 
The  land  on  eacli  tide  was  mountainous  and  woody,  and  bears  and  wolves  were  heard 
during  the  night.  Continuing  his  courfe  next  day,  N.  N.  E.  till  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  hs 
found  the  ftrait  to  lead  north,  and  to  be  much  narrower.  lie  kept  on  the  eailern  fhorc, 
till  2  o'clock  P.  M.  when  the  llrait  opened  wider  to  the.N.  E.  The  next  day  he 
proceeded  upwards  of  40  miles,  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  where  he  found  the  tlralt  much 
wider  than  any  part  he  liad  palled,  except  the  entrance.  The  time  to  which  he  was 
limited  being  now  expired,  and  his  provifions  fhort,  he  returned  on  board,  ftrongly 
impreffi-d,  however,  with  the  opinion  that  this  ftrait  communicated  wiUi  Hudlbn's  Bay, 
or  witli  fome  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  January,  1790,  Capt.  Metcalf  vifited  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  The  principal  of 
thefe  Mands,  0  vjhykee,  according  to  Mr.  Cordis's  reckoning,  hcs  in  19"  50' N.;  lat. 
and  154^  50'  W.  or  in  205°  20' E.  long,  from  Greenvv^ich.  The  natives  of  thcfe  illands 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  ftout,  vigorous,  and  aftive,  and  by  being  almoft  conftantly  in 
the  water,  fccm  to  be  nearly  am])hibious.  They  are  of  a  light  copper  colour,  with 
black  liair.  The  women  have  a  cultom  of  anointing  themfelves  with  a;i  ointment  which 
gives  them  a  ycllowilli  appearance. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  canoes,  the  fmgle  and  the  double.  The  former  are  about 
30  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  "and  to  prevent  tlieir  overturning,  have  au 
out-rigger  which  projects  5  feet  from  the  canoe.  The  latter,  are  two  canoes,'  connecH;- 
vA  by  arched  timbers^  palling  from  the  gunwale  of  one  to  the  gunwale  of  the  other, 

and 
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and  are  about  three  feet  apart ;  fome  of  thefe  double  canoes  are  above  80  feet  In  length, 
and  will  contain  as  many  men.  The  paddles  of  thefe  canoes  are  about  5  feet  long,  and 
the  part  which  goes  into  the  water  1 5  inches  broad  ;  with  thefe  they  will  paddle  at  the 
rate  of  6  miles  an  hour. 

Thefe  iflands  produce  fugar  canes,  potatoes,  cocoa  nuts,  bread  fruit,  plantains, 
water  melons,  yams,  and  a  root  they  call  tea,  which  is  of  a  fweetiflr  tafte,  not  diiagree- 
ablc.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  ann  and  nearly  as  long.  They  have  alfo  a 
root  which  they  call  ava.  With  its  juice  they  often  get  intoxicated,  or  rather  Itupefied. 
Thofe  who  make  a  free  ufe  of  it,  when  they  become  old,  have  a  fcaly  appearance  not 
unhke  the  leprofy.  Thefe  iflands  abouiid  with  hogs,  which  are  large  and  good. 
Dogs  are  conlidered  by  the  chiefs  as  a  delicate  dilb,  and  are  fed  with  great  care  for  their 
ufe.  A  few  dunghill  fowls  were  alfo  found  on  thefe  iflands,  which,  probably,  were  left 
here  by  fome  fhip,  not  many  years  lince. 

The  only  valuable  wood  on  thefe  iflands,  is  w-hat  is  called  fandle  wood,  which  is  of 
a  yellowilh  colour,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  much  efleemed  by  the 
Chincfe,  who  burn  it  in  their  churches.  They  have  another  fpecies  of  wood,  not 
unlike  the  lignum  vitce,  with  which  they  make  then-  fpears,  which  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length.  Thefe  fpears,  with  the  knife,  which  is  made  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
wood,  and  on  bo3i  fides  liuck  full  of  tharks'  teeth,  appear  to  be  their  only  inllru- 
ments  of  w^ar. 

The  fland  of  O-why-hee  is  nearly  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contains^ 
upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  one  chief. 


A  SuAiMARY  Account  of  the  firjl  DISCOVERY  and  SETTLEMENT  of 
NORTH  AMERICA,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

NORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  period  when^ 
the  arts  and  fciences  had  made  veiy  conliderable  progrefs  in  Europe.  Many  ot 
the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  were  careful  to  preferve 
authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  proceedings  as  would  be  interefting  to  pofterity. 
Thefe  records  afford  ample  documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people 
on  the  globe  can  trace  the  hiflory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  mucli  precilion, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ;  particularly  that  part  of  them  who  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie'fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcovcries  on  this  wcftern  con- 
tinent, fpread  through  Europe,  and  infpired  many  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprizc. 
1495,]  As  early  as  1495,  four  years  only  after  the  firil  dilcovery  of  America,  Jolm 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  obtained  a  grant  or  commiiiion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover 
unknown  lands  and  annex  them  to  the  crown.* 

In  the  fpring  of  1496  he  failed  from  England  with  two  fhips,  _caTr\'ing  with  him  his 
three  Ions.  In  this  voyage,  whicli  was  intended  for  China,  lie  fell  in  mth  the  north 
lide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafled  northerly  as  far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497.]  The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  his  fon  Sebaftiair, 
who  afterwards  proceeded  m  the  difcoveries  which  his  father  had  begun.     On  the  24th 

•  See  Hazard's  *■' Hillorical  CoUeiflions,"  page  9.  Vol.  I.  where  this  grant  is  recited  .-it  large.    It  is  dated 
^.  D.  1495. 
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of  June  lie  dircorercd  Bonavifta,  on  the  nortli-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.     Before  hiH 
relurn  he  travcifed  the  coallfrom  Davis's  llraits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1502.]  Sobaftian  Cabot  was  this  vear  at  Newfoundland ;  and.  on  his  return,  carried 
three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  King  Henry  VII. 

.  1513.]  In  the  fpring  of  15 13,  John  Ponce  failed  from  Porto  Rico  northerly,  an.l 
difcovered  the  continent  in  30°  8'  north  latitude.  He  landed  in  April,  a  feafon  when 
the  country  around  was  covered  with  verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  Tliis  circumflance 
induced  him  to  calLthe  country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common 
name  for  North  aaid  South  America. 

15 16.]  In  15 16,  vSir  Seba  11  ian  Cabot  and  Sii' Thomas  Pert,  explored  tlic  coafl  as 
far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vail  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  of  which  was  thus  explored,  remained 
•unclaimed  and  unfctlied  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the  S2:ianiards  in  South 
America)  for  almoli  a  century  from  the  time  of  its  difcovery. 

1524.]  It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  F'rance  attempted  difcoveries  on  the  Ame- 
rican coafl.  Stimu>iited  by  his  enterpriling  neighbours,  Francis  I.  who  pofleffed  ti 
great  and  aflive  mind,  lent  John  Verazano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofc 
of  making  difcoveries.  He  traverfed  the  coafl  from  latitude  28°  to  50°  nortii.  In  a 
fecond  voyage,  lorn e  lime  after,  he  was  loll. 

1525.]  The  next  year  Steplien  Gomez,  the  firfl  Spaniard  who  came  upon  the 
American  coall  for  difcovery,  failed  fi-om  Groyn  in  Spain,  to  Cuba  and  Florida,  thence 
northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46°  north,  in  learch  of  a  northern  palTage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

1534.]  In  ihe  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  d.i.re<9:ion  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet  was  fitted  ouf 
at  St.  Male's  in  France,  with  deiign  to  make  difcoveries  in  America.  The  command 
of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier.*  Tie  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this 
year;  tlicnce  he  failed  northerly;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he 
found  himfelf  in  about  latitude  48°  30'  north,  in  tlie  midll  of  a  broad  gulf,  ^^■hich  he 
named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  v,4iich  empties  into  it.  In 
-this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51",  expedling  in  vain  to  find  a  paflagc 
to  China. 

1535.]  The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  La\vTence  300  leagues,  to  tlie  great 
find  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France  ;  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring  to  France. 

1539.]  On  the  12th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  dc  Soto,  with  900  men,  befides 
feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  obje6l  the  conquell  of  Florida.  On  the  30th 
of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from  whence  he  travelled  northward  to  the  Chirk- 
afaw  country,  in  about  latitude  2^,°  or  36".  He  died  and  was  buried  on  the  bank  of 
Milfiffippi  River,  May,  1542,  aged  42  years.     Alverdo  fuccceded  him. 

1542.]  In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,,  Lord  Robewell,  was  fent  to  Canada,  by  the 
French  king,  with  three  fliips  and  2CO  men,  v.  omen,  and  children.  They  wintered 
.  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  returned  in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1550, 
a  large  mmiber  of  adventurers  failed  for  Canada,  but  \vere  never  after  heard  of.  In 
1598,  the  king  of  France  cominilfioned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Canada, 
^nd  other  countries  not  poffefled  by  any  Chrillian  prince.     We  do  not  learn,  however, 

▼  In  Hazard's  Hiftorital  Colleftions,  Vol.  I.  page  19,  is  a  commHTion  from  Francis  I.  to  James  Cartier  or 
Qnartier,  for  making  an  eftaliliflinient  in  Canada,  dated  Od,  17,  1540.  J'lobably  this  comaiiirion  was  given 
hito  in  Gonfcquence  of  his  former  diicoveries. 

-   that 
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that  la  'Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commiffion,  or  that  any  further  attempts 
■were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during  this  centurj'. 

January  6,  1548-49.]  This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for  hfe  to 
Scbatlian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  ferviccs  he  had  rendered  to  the 
kingdom  by  his  difcovcries  in  America.*  Very  refpectable  defcendants  of  the  Cabot 
family  now  live  in  the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts. 

I5'6a.]  The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fent  out  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  John  Ribalt.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Francis  on  the  coaft  of  Flo;  i  la, 
near  which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he  difcovered  and  entered  a  river,  wliich  he  called 
May  river.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  river  is  the  fame  whis^h  we  now  call  St. 
Mary's,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As  he 
coafted  nortliward  he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  lie  called  Port  Royal, 
and  failed  up  it  fcveral  leagues.  On  one  of  the  rivers  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it 
Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Albert.  The  feverity 
of  Albert's  meafures  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he 
.1564.]  was  flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier  with  three  Ihips  to^ 
Florida,  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  river  May,  on  which  he  built  a  fort,  andy 
in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Carolina. 

In  Auguft,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  an-ived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time,  with  a  fleet  of 
fevcn  veiiels,  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two  years -before,  he  had  left  under  the 
direction  of  the  unfortunate  Capt,  Albert. 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  fix  Spanilli  fliips,  purfued  Ribalt 
up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowered  him  in  numbers,  cruelly 
malfacred  him  and  his  whole  company.  Melandes,  having  in  this  way  taken  potlcflion 
of  the  countr)-,  built  three  forts,  and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1 100  ibldiers.  Laudo- 
nier and  his  colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribalt,  took 
the  alarm  and  elcaped  to  France.  , 

1567.]  A  fleet  of  three  fhips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  Florida,  under  tlic 
command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  difpoffefs 
the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida  which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuitifiably 
1568.]  feizet'  three  years  before.  He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Floricla,  Aprili568,  and 
foon  after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cruelty  of  Me- 
landes and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  breaft  of  Gourges,  and  roufed  the 
nnjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation.  He  took  the  forts,  put  moft  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  fword,  and  having  burned  and  dcmolifhed  all  their  fortrelfcs,  returned  to  France, 
During  the  50  years  next  after  tliis  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettlements  in. 
America. 

1376.]  Capt.  Frobiilier  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  norlh-wetl  paffage  to  the 
Eail  Indies.  The  firft  land  which  l^e  made  on  the  coaft  v/as  a  cape,  which,  in  honour 
to  the  queen,  he  called  ^.een  Elizabeth's  Foreland.  In  coafting  northerly  he  difcovered 
the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paifage  into  the 
^veftern  ocean,  till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England.-J^ 

June  nth,  1578. J  In  1578,  SirHumphrev  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  polfefl'ed  by  any  Chritiian  prince,  provided  he  would  take 
pofleflion  within  fix  years.    ,With  this  encouragement  he  tailed  for  America,  and 

*  Hazard's  Hift.  Col],  Vol.  T.  page  13.     Hackluyt  calls  this   "  The  large  penrion  grantet^  by  K..  Edward 
'\'I.  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  conftituting  him  Grand  Pilot  of  England. 
-j-  Hazard's  Hiftorical  Collection,  Vol.  I.  page  23, 
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1^83.]  on  the  firil  of  Augnft,    1583,  anchored  in  Conception  Bay.     Aftcnvarclfe;  he, 
diicoYcred  and  took  poifcflion  of  St.  John's  Harbonr,  and  the  country  Ibuth  of 
it.     In  piirfuing  his  dilcoveries  he  loll  one  of  his  fliips  on  the  Ihoals  of  Sablon,  and  on 
his  return  home,  a  florni  overtook-  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  loft,  tind  the 
intended  lettlement  was  prevented. 

1584.]  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one  to  Adrian" 
Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  othefr  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Mar.  25.)  for  lands  not  pofTefled 
by  any  Chriftian  prince.*  By  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter,  two  fhips  were  litted  and 
fent  out  under  the'  command  of  Philip  Amidas,  and  Arthur  Barlow,  with  107  pat- 
fengers.  In  June  1585  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in  a  harbour  feveii 
leagues  welt  of  the  Roanoke.  This  colony  returned  to  England  in  June,  1586.  On, 
the  I  3th  of  July,  they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  pofleffioii  of  the  country,  and,  in 
honour  of  their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  Virginia.  Till  this  time  the 
country  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.  After  this  Virginia  became  the 
common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1586.]  This  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville  to  America, 
with  feveix  fliips.  He  an-ived  at  Wococon  harbour  in  June.  Having  ftationed  a 
.colony  of  more  than  an  hundred  people  at  Roanoke,  under  the  dire6tion  of  Capt, 
Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north-eallerly  as  far  as  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  returned  to 
England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  exh-eme  hardfhips,  and  muft  have  perifhed, 
had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Virginia,  and  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land, after  having  made  feveral  conquefts  for  the  queen  in  the  Well  Indies  and  other 
places. 

"  A  fortnight  after,  Sir  Richai'd  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits  ;  and  although 
he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and  knew  not  but  they  had 
perifhed,  he  had  the  rafhnefs  to  leave  50  men  at  the  fame  place. 

1587.]  The  year  following,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Virginia,  under 
Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  afliftants.  In  July  he  arrived  at  Roa- 
noke. Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained.  He  determined,  however,  to  rilk 
a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left  1 1 5  people  at  the  old  lettlement,  arid  returned 
to  England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13.)  Manteo  was  baptized  in  Via'ginia.  He  was  the  iirft  native 
Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America.  He,  with  Towaye, 
another  Indian,  had  vifited  England,  and  returned  home  to  Virginia  with  the  colony. 
On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom  fhe  called 
Virginia.  She  was  born  at  Roanoke,  and  was  the  firft  Englifli  child  that  was  born 
in  North  America. 

1590.]  In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia  with  fupplies 
and  recruits  for  his  colony  ;  but,  to  his  gi'eat  grief,  not  a  man  was  to  be  found.  They 
had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hunger,  or  were  maffacred  by  the  Indians. 

1602.]  In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32  perfons,  made  a 
voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  dilcovered  and  gave  names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iftands,  and  to  Dover  Cliff.  Elizabeth  liland  was  the  place 
which  they  fixed  for  their  firft  lettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have 
tarried,  failing,  they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  attempts  to 
fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Englifh,  from  its 

*  Hazard's  Hia.  Coll.  Vol.1,  p.  28  and  33, 

dilcovery 
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'^jlcovery  to  the  preienl  time,  a  period  of  no  years,  proved  inefFc6hial.  Tlie  Spani- 
ards only,  of  all  the  European  nations,  had  been  luccefsful.  There  is  no  account  of 
there  having  been  one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vail  extent  of  coall  from 
Florida  to  Greenland. 

1603.]  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown  were  this  year  fent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  two  finall  veflels,  to  make  difcoverics  in  North  Virginia.  They  came  upon  (he 
coaft  which  was  broken  with  a  multitude  of  iflands,  in  latitude  43°  30'  north.  They 
coalied  Ibuthward  to  Cape  Cod  Bay ;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  har- 
bour in  latitude  41°  25'  where  they  went  alhoreand  tarried  feven  weeks,  during  which 
tin^e  they  loaded  one  of  their  veflcls  with  faflafras,  and  returned  to  England. 

Bartholemcw  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  fearch  of  the  third  colony 
which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White,  in  1587,  having  touched  at  feveral  of 
the  Weft  India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeak  Bay,  where,  in  a  fkinnilli  with  the  Indi- 
ans, he  and  four  of  his  men  were  unfortunately  flain.  The  reil,  witliout  any  further 
fearch  for  the  colony  returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  ti'anquillity  in  confeqvience  of  the  edi6l  of 
Nantz  in  favor  of  the  Protcitants,  palled  1)V  Henry  IV.  (April  1598)  and  of  the  peace 
with  Philip,  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  induced  to  puilue  her  difcoveries  in  Ame- 
rica. Accordingly  the  king  figned  a  patent  *  in  favor  of  De  Mons,  (November  8,  1603) 
of  all  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  under  the 
1 604.]  name  of  Acadia.  The  next  year  Dc  Mons  ranged  the  coall  from  St.  Lawrence 
to  Cape  Sable,  and  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1 605 .]  In  May  1 605 ,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentccofl  Harbour  were  difcovered  by  Capt 
George  We}-mouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large  river  in  latitude  43°  ^o\  (variatioa 
11°  15'  weft,)  which  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Chronology,  fuppoles  mull  have  been  Sagada- 
hok  ;  but  from  the  latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth 
carried  with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606.]  April  I  oth  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent, -^^  divided  Virginia  Into  two  colonies. 
The  fouthern,  included  all  lands  between  the  34th  and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
This  was  Ityled  the  firjl  cnlony,  under  the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  t» 
the  London  Company.  The  northern,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  was  gi-antcd  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of  thefe  colonies 
had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  prevent  difputes  about  territory,  the 
colony  which  fhould  laft  place  themfelves  was  prohibited  to  plant  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in  thefe  grants,  as  the  lauds 
lying  between  the  38t]i  and  41  It  dcgires  are  covered  by  both  patents. 

Both  the  London  and  Plymoutii  crnnpanics  entcrprizcd  fcttlem'ints  within  the  limits  0/ 
their  rcfpe6live grants.     With  what  fucctfs  will  now  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  th.c  fcnire  of  the  London 
Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  dikovcred  Powhatan,  now  Jumc^ 
river.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth  company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons,  iiiavcficl 
of  rift)--five  tons,  to  plant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia  ;  hi\i  in  Ifw  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  ;i  Spanifh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

1607.  1  The  London  companv  this  fpring  lent  Cajit.  Chrlftoplicr  Nevvport,  willi 
April  26.  J  three  veflels,  to  South  Virginia.  On  tlK-  'i6\\\  of  April  he  entered  CheCipeak 
Bav.  lijkI  Inukxl,  and  loon  ;;ltcr  gave  to  th<.-  moft  Ibutlicrn  poliU  the  name  ui  Cjpe  Henry, 

*  Hift.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  p.  4;.         t  It>^<i-  P-  ^-3- 
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which  itflill  retains.  Having  elected  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for  ihe 

jVi'V  13.]  year,   tliey  next  day  hmded  all  their  men,;  and  began  a  lettlement  on  James 

river,  at  a  place  which  thev  ealled  James  Town.   This  is  the  firll  town  that  was 

Jrtr/e  22.]  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  North  America.     Tlie  June  following,  Capt.  New- 

portlkiledfor  England,  leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundredandfourperlbns. 

Ai'.gvjl  22.]  In  Augufl  died  Capt.  BarthoJemew  Golhold,  the  firll  proje6lor  of  this- 
fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.     The  following  winter  James  Town  was  Inirnt. 

During  this  time,  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fliips  under  the  command  of 
Acbniral  Rawley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  North  Virginia  on  the  3 1  ft  of  Ma}-,  with  one 
hundred  planters,  and  Capt.  George  Popham  lor  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Au- 
gutt  and  fettled  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  Ibuthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagadahok 
river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  dilheartcned  by  the  fcverity  of  the  winter, 
returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their  prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  with  only 
forty-five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with  part  of  his  congi^e- 
gation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Phiuouth  in  New-England,  removed  from  the  north 
of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoy- 
ing "  pvu'ity  of  worfhip  and  liberty  of  confcience." 

This  year  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's  founded  Quebec, 
or  rather  tlie  colony  which  they  lent  built  a  few  huts  there,  which  did  not  take  the  form 
of  a  town  until  the  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

1608.]  Sagadahok  colony  fuffered  incredible  hardfhips  after  the  departure  of  their 
friends  in  December.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which  was  extremely  cold,  their  ftore- 
houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confumed,  with  moll  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their 
misfortunes  were  increafed  foon  after  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gilbert 
was  appoinied  to  fucceed  him. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony  alive,  by  repeat- 
edly fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circumftance  of  his  death,  which  happened  this 
year,  together  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's  being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his 
afiairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and  they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firll  unfortunate  adventurers  propagated  reA 
riC(51ing  the  counlrj^,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fettle  North  Virginia  for  feveral 
years  after. 

1609.]  The  London  Company,  laft  year,  fent  Capt.  Nelfon,  with  two  ihips  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James  Town  ;  and  this  yeai",  Capt.  John  Smith,  after- 
Wards  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coail  of  South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of 
the  rivers,  difcovercd  the  interior  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with 
feventy  perlbns,  v/hich  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  Ibuls. 

Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amllerdam,  removed  this 
year  to  Leyden  ;  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven  years,  till  a  part  of  them  came 
over  to  New-England. 

The  covmcil  for  South  Virginia  having  refigned  their  old  commifiiion,  *  rcquefted 
and  obtained  a  new  one ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Weft, 
Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony  ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant ;  Sir  George 
Somers,  admiral  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high  marlhall  ;  Sir  E'erdinand  Wainman,  gene- 
ral of  liie  horfe;  and  Capt.  Newport,  vice-admiral. 

*  Thefecond  Charter  of  Virginia  bears  date  May  43,  1609.  Hift.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

June 
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*Jv.ne  3.]  In  June,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  G-eorge  Somers, 

with  feven  Ihips,  a  ketch  and  a  pinnace,  having  five  hundred  fouls  on  board, 
'^uly  24.]  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  tailed  from  Falmouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  crof- 
ling  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
ftonn,  and  feparated.  Four  days  after,  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  veflel  afhore  on  one 
of  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circum fiance,  have  been  called  the  Somer 
Illands.  Tiie  people  on  board,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  fhore  ; 
and  there  remained  until  the  following  May.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Virginia  in  Augufl.  The  colony  was  now  increaled  to  five  hundred  men.  Capt. 
Smith,  then  prefident,  a  little  before  the  airival  of  the  fleet,  had  been  very  badly  burnt 
by  means  of  ibme  powder  which  had  accidently  caught  fire.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance,  together  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  thole  who  had  lately  arrived,  in- 
duced him  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to  England  ;  which  he  accordingly  did  the 
lafl:  of  September.  Francis  Wef]-,  his  fucceflbr  in  office,  loon  followed  him,  and 
George  Piercy  was  elected  prefident. 

1610.]  The  year  tbllowing,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company,  fealed  a  patent 
to  LordDe  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  South  Virginia. 
He  foon  after  embarked  for  America  with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  three  fliips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  Ber- 
muda Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and  Admiral  Newport,  in  building  a 
floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  loth 
of  May,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board  ;  leaving  two  of  their  men 
behind,  who  chofe  to  flay ;  and  landed  at  James  Town  on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month. 
Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  confifled  of  five 
hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and  thofe  few  in  a  dillrefled  and  wretched  fitu- 
ation,  they  with  one  voice  relblved  to  return  to  England ;  and  for  this  purpole,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  the  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their  vellels,  broke  up  the  fettlenient, 
and  failed  down  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James  Town  the  INlarch  be- 
fore, met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perluaded  them  to  return  with  him  to 
James  Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed  the  loth  of  June.  The  government  of 
the  colony  of  right  devolved  upon  Lord  De  ia  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the 
effectual  fettlement  of  Virginia.  Its  hiftory  from  this  period  will  be  given  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1607  and  1608,  Henry  Hudlbn,  an  Englilhman,  under  a  com- 
miflion  fi-om  King  James,  in  the  employ  of  certain  merchants,  made  feveral  voyao'es 
for  the  dilcovcry  of  a  north-well  paflagc  lothe  Eafl  Indies.  In  1609,  upon  fome  miC 
underltanding,  he  ejigaged  in  the  DLitch  iervice,  in  the  profceution  of  the  lame  defign, 
and  on  his  return  ranged  along  the  lea  coaft  of  what  has  flnce  been  caiied  Ne-.v  Eng- 
land, (which,  three  years  before  vras  granted  by  King  James  to  his  Englilli  fubiects, 
the  Plymouth  Company)  and  entered  Hudfon's  river,  giving  it  liis  own  name.  He  af- 
cended  this  river  in  his  boat  as  far  as  what  has  fin<:e  been  called  Aui'ania  or  Albanv.  In 
1613,  the  Dutch  Weil  India  company  fsnt  ibnie  perioiis  to  this  river,  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  ;  and  as  early  as  1623,  the  Dutch  had  a  ti-ading  houfe  on  Conneclicut 
river.  In  coniequsnco  of  tliefe  diicoveries  and  rettlerner.,.:;,  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the 
country  extending  from  Cape  Cod:  to  Caps  Henlopen  along  the  iea  cbail,  and  as  far 
back  into  tlic  couutry  us  any  of  the  rivers  wlihiri  tkul":  limil.^  i;>:tend.     But  their  claim 

N  z  has 
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Ibas  been  difp-ufol.    This  cxtenfive  country,  the  Dutch  called  Ne'v  I>Iethi'ylaHds,  a:nd  in 
i6 14  thi*  States  Gctieral  granted  a  patent  to  lundry  merchants  for  aivcxchifivc  trade  oii. 
fludibn's  river,  \vho  the  fame  year,  (1614')  built   a  fort  on  tlie  wefl  fide  near 
1614.]  Albany.     From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New  York,   the  hil"- 
tory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  defcrijMion  of  thfc  Slate. 
Conception  Bay,   on  the  iilaiid  of  Newfoundland,   was  fettled  in  the  year  1610,   b/ 
about  forty  planters  under  (itj^ertior  Jo3>n  Guy,  to  whom  King  James  had  given  a  pa- 
tent of  incorporation.  '         ■  - 

Chaplain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettldnieht  at  Quebec  f6o8.  St.  Croit,  Mount 
Mantel,  and  Port  Roy;d  \\  ere  fettled  about  the  fame  time.  Tlicfe  fettlements  remained 
iindillurbed  till  1613,  when  the  Virginians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within 
■their  limits,  fent  Capt.  Argal  to  diflodgc  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  tailed  to  Sagada-^ 
Iiok,  took  their  forts  at  Mount  Miuifel,  St.  Croix,  and  Port  Royal,  wit'i  their  vellels, 
ordnance,  cattle  and  provilions,  and  carried  them  to  James  Town  in  Virginia.  Quebec 
ijvas  left  in  pollelTion  of  the  French. 

1614.]  This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  fliips  and  foi'ty-five  men  and'  boys,, 
made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine. 
His  orders  were,  to  fifh  and  trade  with  the  natives,  if  he  ihould  tail  in  his  expei'-.tations 
with  regard  to  the  mine.  To  facilitate  this  buiinefs,  he  took  with  him  Tajitum,  an  In- 
dian, perhaps  one  tl>at  Capt.  VVeymouth  carried  to  England  in  1605.  In  April  he 
reached  the  ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43°  30'.  Here  Capt.  Smith  was  directed  to 
ftay  and  keep  potretfion  with  ten  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  atrial  of  the  whaling 
bufincls,  but  being  difappointcd  in  this,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thirty-fcven 
men  made  a  very  fuccefsl\d  fiihing  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  the  Captain  himfclf  with 
eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcot  to  Sagadahok,  Acocifcoj 
Paflataquack,  Tragabizanda,  now  called  Cape  Ann,  thence  to  Acomac,  where  he 
Ikirmifhed  with  fome  Indians  ;  thence  to  Cape  Cod,  where  he  fet  his  Indian,  Tantiim, 
afhore,  and  left  him,  and  returned  to  Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two  French 
fhips  in  the  Bay  of  Maffachuletts,  who  had  come  there  fix  weeks  before,  and  during 
that  time  had  been  trading  very  adA^antageoufly  with  the  Indians.  It  was  conjet^urcd 
that  there  were,  at  this  time,  three  thoufand  Indians  upon  the  Mafiaclmfetts  iflands. 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  velTels,  leaving  the  other 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip  for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  After 
Capt.  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  perfidioully  allured  twenty  Indians  (^one  of  whom  was 
Squanto,  afterwards  lb  ferviccable  to  the  Englilh)  to  come  on  board  his  fhip  at  Patuxit, 
and  feven  more  at  Naufit,  and  carried  them  to  the  ifland  of  Malaga,  where  lie  fold 
them  for  twenty  poimds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  life.  This  condu6f,  which  fixes  an  in- 
delible fligma  upon  the  character  of  Hunt,  excited  in  the  breafts  of  the  Indiasis  inch  an 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Englifh,  as  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  commercial  inter- 
courle  with  them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguft,  where  he  drew  a  map  of  the  C(>un- 
iry,  and  called  it  New  England.  From  this  time  North  Virginia  afiumed  the  name 
of  New  England,  atid  the  name  Virginia  was  confined  to  the  fouthci'n  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  fcveral  attempts  were  made  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  to  fettle  New  England,  but  by  various  means  they  were  all  rendered  inef- 
feflual.  During  this  time,  however,  an  advantageous  trade  was  CaiTied  on  with  the 
natives. 

1617.]  In  the  year  1617,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influenced  by  feve- 
,fal   weighty  reafons,  mcditaftd    a  removal   to   America.     Various  difficulties   inter- 

3  vened 
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1620.]  vened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns  until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part 
of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregation  came  over  and  fettled  at  PI)Tnouth.     At  this 
time  commenced  the  fettjement  of  New  England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part  of  America,  the 
progrefs  of  its  fettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hiltory  of  New  England,  to  -which 
the  reader  is  refen'ed. 

In  order   to  prefcr^'e  the  chronological   order  in  which  the  feveral   colonies,   now 
grown   into   independent  fratcs,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will   be  neceflary  that  I 
162 I.J  fhould  juft  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the  fettlement  of  Pl}anouth,  Cap- 
tain John  Mafoh  obtained  of  the  PljTnouth  Council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the 
1623.]  preient  State  of  New  Hampfhire.     Two  years  after,  under  the  authority  of  this 
grant,  a  fmall  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river.     From 
this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New  Hampshire. 

1627.]  In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over  and  landed  at  Cape 
Henlopen  ;  and  aftenvards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land  from  Cape  Henlopcn  to 
the  Falls  of  Delaware,  on  both  fides  the  river,  which  they  called  New  Szvedeland 
Stream.     On  this  river  they  built  feveral  forts,  and  made  fettlements. 

1628.]  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Council  for  New  England  fold  to  Sir 
Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  tra6l  of  land  lying  round  MalTachufetts 
Bay.  The  Jimc  foUowi!;ig,  Capt.  John  Endicot,  with  his  wife  and  companj^,  came 
over  and  fettled  at  Naumkeag,  now  called  Salem.*  This  was  the  firft  Englifh  fettle- 
ment which  was  made  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  commonwealth  of  MafTachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at 
this  time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diftinct  government ;  and  continvied  fo, 
until  the  fccond  charter  of  MafTachufetts  was  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691 ; 
by  which,  PljTOOuth,  the  province  of  Main  and  Sagadahok,  were  annexed  to  MafTa- 
chufetts. 

June  13,  1633.]  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, applied  for,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  tra6f  of  land  upon  Chefapcak.  Bay,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this, 
in  confequence  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  number  of  bis  pcrfccuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it, 
and  in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  Coni'.ccticut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  prefident  of 
Mar.  \  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to  Lord  Brook  and  others, 
19th  J  in  the  year  i63i.-(~  In  confequence  of  feveral  linaller  grants  made  after- 
i63i.]bythe  patentees  to  particular  perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  lettlement  at 
1635.]  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  and  called  it  Siybrock.     About  the  lame  time 

*  •'  Among  others  who  arrived  at  Naumkeag,  were  Ralph  '^pragur,  with  his  brethren,  Richard  and  Wil- 
fiam,  who,  with  three  or  four  more,  by  Governor  Endicot's  content,  undertook  a  journey  through  the  woods 
above  twelve  miles  we(lA';.rd,  till  they  came  to  a  neck  of  land  called  Mijha-wutn,  between  Myltic  and  Chailes 
Rivers,  full  of  Indians,  named  Ahcrg'uiians.  Their  old  Sachem  being  dead,  his  eldcfl:  fon,  called  by  the 
Englilh,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief;  a  man  of  gentle  and  good  dilpofition,  by  whofe  free  confent  they  fet- 
tled here;  where  they  found  but  one  Englifli  houfe  thatched  and  pallifadoed,  potTefled  by  Thomas  Walford, 
a  fmith."     Prince's  Chron.  p.  174. 

"  June  1629,  Mr.  ThomaF  Graves  removed  from  Salem  to  Mijlanvum,  and  with  the  Governor's  confent 
called  it  Charleftozm.  Ke  laid  the  town  out  in  two  acre  lots,  and  built  the  Great  Houfe,  which  afterwards 
became  the  houfe  of  Public  Worfliip.     Mr.  Bright,  Minifter."     Ibid.  p.  188. 

t  Hazard's  Hift.  Coll.  p.  3 1 8. 

a  num- 
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1636.]  a    numbei-   of   people   from    Maflachulcttti   Bay   came   and   began    fettle- 
nients  at  Harttord,  Wcthersficld,  and  WindlbVj  on  Connctlicut  river.    I'lius 
commenced  the  Englifli  lettlemcnt  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  firft  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious  pcrfecution.  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  among  thofc:  who  came  early  over  to  MaHacluifetts,  not  agree- 
ing  with  fonie  of    Ins  brethren  in   fentimcnt,  was    very   unjullifiably  banifhed  the 

colon \',  aaid  went  witli  twelve  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Provi- 
1635.]  dcnce  in  163,5.  Erora  this  beginning  arofc  the  colony,  now  State  of  Rhode 
•  Island- 
1664.]  On  the  20tli  of  Mareli,  1664,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
York,. what  is  now  called  New  Jersey,  then  a  part  of  a  large  tra£l  of  country,  by  the 
nameof  New  Netlaerland.  Some  parts  of  New  Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as 
early  as  about  1615. 

i66-2.]  In  the  year  1663,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  Edward  E^rl  of  Claren- 
don, and  iL-vcn  others,  alniofi:  the  whole  territor}'  of  the  three  Southern  States,  Nortli 

and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond 
1664.]  charter,  enlarging  their  boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  authority 

veftcd  in  them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws  for 
the  govennncut  of  their  intended  colony.  Notwithftanding  thefc  preparations,  no  efi'eflual 

icttlcment  was  made  until  the  year  1669,  (though  one  was  attempted  in  1667) 
1669.]  when  Governor  Sayle  came  over  with  a  colony  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land 

between  Afliley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Thus  commenced  the  fettlcment  of 
Carolina,  which  then  included  the  whole  territory  between  the  29°  and  36°  30' 
North  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  Iflands,  lying  between  latitude  22°  and 
27°  North. 

1 68 1.]     The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  William  Penn  on  the 

4th  March  1681.  The  firft  colony  came  over  the  next  year  and  fettled  under 
1683.]  the  proprietor,  William  Penn,  who  adled  as  governor  from  October  1682,  to 

Augufl  1684.  The  firft  aifcmbly  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held  at 
Chefter,  on  the  4th  of  December  1682.  Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  juftly  cele- 
brated as  a  great  and  good  man,  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  tlie  pVe- 
fent  populous  and  very  flourilliing  State  of  Pennsylvaxia. 

The  proprietary  government  in  Carolina  was  attended  with  fo  many  inconvenien- 
cies,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diflenfions  among  the  fettlers,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  province  under  their  immediate  care.  The 
proprietors,   (except  Lord  Granville)  accepted  of  j^'.  22,500  ilerling,  from  the   crown 

for  the  .property  and  jurifdiction.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  par- 
1729.]  liament  in  1729.     A  claufe  in  this  aA  referved  to  Lord  Granville  his  eighth 

fhare  of  the  propeit}'  and  arrears  of  quit-rents,  which  continued  legally  veftcd 
in  his  family  till  the  revolution  in  1776.  Lord  Granville's  fliare  made  a  part  of  the 
prefent  State  of  North  Carolina.  About  the  year  1729,  the  extenfive  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina.  They  remained 
feparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  independent  States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the 
fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projccil  was  formed  for  planting  a  colony  between  the  rivers 
tjavannah  and  Alatamaha.     Accordingly,  application  being  made  to  King  George  the 

Second,   he  ifl'ued  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  91)1,  1732,  for  legally  car- 
^73^-]  I'yinginto  execution  the  benevolent  plan.     In  honour  of  the  king,  who  great- 
ly.encouraged  the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province,  Georgia.     Twenty-one 

truftees 
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{raftees  were  appointed  to  condu6l  the  affairs  relating  to  the  fettlement  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  November  following,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons,  one  of  whom  was 
General  Oglethorp,  embarked  for  Georgia,  where  they  arrived;  and  landed  at  Yamxa- 
craw.  In  exploring  the  country,  they  found  an  elevated  plcalant  Ipot  of  ground  on 
the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a  town,  and  from  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  which  pailed  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.  From  this  period 
we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  Georgia, 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well   known  to  the  Indian  traders  many 

years  before  its  fettlement.    They  gave  a  dcfcription  of  it  to  Lewis  Evans,  who 

1752.]  publifhed  his  firtl  map  of  it  as  early  as  the  year  1752.     James  Macbride,  with 

i754.jlbme  others,  explored  this  country  in  1754.     Colonel  Daniel  Boon  vifited  it 

in  1769. 

1773.]     Four  years  after.  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fimiilies,  who 

were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the  fettlement  of  Kentucky,  * 

which  is  now  one  of  the  moil  growing  colonies,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  eredl- 

ed  into  an  independent  ftate,  by  a6t  of  Congrels,  December  6th,  1790,  and  received 

into  the  Union,  June  ifl,  1792. 

The  tradt  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was  claimed  both  by 
New  York  and  New  Hampfhire.  When  hollilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  the  inhabitants  conlidering  themfclves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  to 
civil  government,  and  not  within  any  legal  jurifdiclion,  aflbciated  and  formed  for 
themfelves  a  contlitution  of  government.  Under  this  conflitution,  they  have  ever 
lince  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  State.  Vermont  M^as  not 
admitted  into  union  with  the  other  ftates  till  March  4th,  1791;  yet  we  may 
1777.]  venture  to  date  her  political  exitlence  as  a  feparate  government,  from  the  year 
1777,  becaufe,  fince  that  time,  Vermont  has  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  been  a 
fovereign  and  independent  State.  The  firft  fettlement  in  this  ll:ate  was  made  at  Ben- 
nington as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenlive  tra6l  of  country  lying  north-weft  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  li- 
^o  -|  mits  of  the  United  States,  was  erc6led  into  a  feparate  temporary  government,  by 
'    '■-'  an  ordinance  of  congrels  pafled  the  13th  of  July,  1787. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  firft  difcovcries  and  progreflive  fettle- 
ment of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order. 
.  The  following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 

Names  of  places.  men  fettled.                               Sy  whom. 

Quebec,           -  i6o8  By  the  French. 

Virginia,  -                  June  lo,  16 10  By  Lord  De  la  War. 

Newfoundland,  -             June,  1 6 10  By  Governor  John  Guy. 

ew     or  ,         1  _  about  16 14     By  the  Dutch. 

Plymouth,  -    ■  -  1620     Bypart  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregation. 

Tv-r      TT        n--  ^         Bv  a  Irnall  Englifh  colony  near  the  mouth 

New  Hampfhire,         -  -         162^        •'  r -n-r    ^  • 

^         '        •  "'of  Pilcataqua  river. 

*  This  fettlement  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Treaty,  in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  which  exprefsly  ftipu- 
fates,  that  this  traft  of  country  fliould  be  referved  for  the  weftern  nations  to  hunt  upon,  until  ihey  and  the 
crown  of  England  fliould  otberwife  agree.  This  has  been  one  great  caufe  of  the  enmity  of  there  Indian 
nations  to  the  Virginians,  {Cul  Morgan, 

Names 
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Nanus  of  places. 
Delaware,  \ 

Pennfylvania,     J 
Maflachulctts  Bay 

Maryland, 

Connedicut, 
Rhode  Wand 
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IFhen  fettled.  By  whom. 

162,7     By  the  Swedes  and  Finns. 
1628     By  Capt  John  Endlcot  and  companv. 


By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  ot  Ro- 
man Catholics. 


New  Jcrfey, 

South  Carolina, 
Pennlylvania, 

North  Carolina, 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.  W,  of  Ohio 
river. 


1635 

1635 

1664 


168: 


By  Mr.  Fcnwick,  at  Sayl:)vook,  near  the- 

mouth  of  Connecticut  river. 
By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  perfecuted 

brethren. 
Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II. 
and  made  a  diftiufl  government,   and 
fettled  fome  time    before  this    by   the 
'Englifh. 
1669     By  Governor  Sayle. 

By  William  Penn,  vnth  a  colony  of  Qua- 
kers. 
,       ,  o     Eredled  into  a  feparate  government,  fct- 

'  tied  before  by  the  Englifh. 

1.73a     By  General  Oglethorp. 
t'f'J^     By  Col.  Daniel  Boon, 
v      .     ^       By  Emigrants  from  Conne6licut  and  other 
'    ^         parts  of  New  England. 

1787     By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 

The^bovc  dates  are  from  the  periods  when  the  firll  permanent  fettlcments  were 
made. 


NORTH       AMERICA. 

BOUNDARIES    AND    EXTENT. 

"f^ORTH  AMERICA  comprehends  all  tliat  part  of  the  weflern  continent  which 
-»-^  lies  north  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  extending  north  and  Ibuth  fi'om  about  the 
loth  degree  north  latitude  to  the  north  pole  ;  and  call:  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacilic  Ocean,  between  the  45th  and  165th  degrees  well  longitude  from  London. 
Beyond  the  70th  degree  N.  Eat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.  In  July  1779,  Capt. 
Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71°,  when  he  came  to  a  Iblid  body  of  ice  extending  from 
continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits,  and  Islands.  Of  thefe  (except  thofc  in  the  United  States, 
which  we  fhall  defcribe  under  that  head)  we  know  little  more  than  their  names. 
Baffin's  Bay,  lying  between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largcfr  and  mf)lt 
northern,  that  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  North  America.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  Baffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador 
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roalT:,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  fouth,  through 
a  duller  of  illands.  In  this  capacious  bay  or  gulph  is  James  Ifland,  the  fouth  point 
of  which  is  called  Cape  Bedford ;  and  the  fmallcr  iflands  of  Waygate  and  Difko. 
Davis's  Straits  fcparate  Greenland  from  the  American  continent,  and  are  between  Cape 
Wallingham,  on  James  Ifland,  and  South  Bay  in  Greenland,  where  they  are  about  60 
leagues  broad,  and  extend  from  the  67th  to  the  7 ill:  degrees  of  latitude  above  Dilko 
ifland.     The  moll:  fouthcrn  point  of  Greenland  is  called  Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  dilcovered  it  in  16 10.  It 
lies  between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  call  em  boundary  of  tlie  Bay 
is  Terra  de  Labrador  ;  the  northern  part  has  a  llraight  coaft,  facing  the  bay,  guarded 
with  a  line  of  illes  innumerable.  A  vafl:  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  v/ithia 
it,  and  opens  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  through  which  the 
Beluga  whales  pals  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north,  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  between 
Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  ifles,  on  the  Labrador  coafl,  to  the  fouth, 
forming  the  eallern  extremity  of  Hudfon's  Straits. 

The  coafts  are  veiy  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  places  precipitous,  but 
fometimes  exhibit  extenlive  beaches.  The  iflands  of  Saliltury,  Nottingham,  and 
Digges  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140 
fathoms.  From  Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  foundings ; 
near  the  fhore,  fhallow,  with  muddy  or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of  Churchill, 
the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts  the  rocks  appear 
above  the  furface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  moll  fouthcrn  part  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  with  which 
it  communicates,  and  divides  New  Britain  from  South  Wales.  To  the  northwellward 
of  Hudfon's  Bay  is  an  extenlive  chain  of  lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlich,  lat. 
61°,  long.  105°  W.  North  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies 
the  extenlive  countiy  of  the  northern  Indians.  Well  of  thefe  lakes,  between  the 
latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  palling  a  large  clufler  of  unnamed  lakes,  lies  the  lake 
or  lea  Arathapefcow,  whole  fouthern  fhores  ai'e  inhabited  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians. 
North  of  this,  and  near  the  Arclic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around  which  live  tlic 
Dog-ribbed  Indians.  Further  north  is  BufTaloe  lake,  near  which,  is  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  lat.  72°  N.  and  long.  119°  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  Copper  Mine  Indians 
inhabit  tliis  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  (which  according  to  Mr.  Heme  empties  into  the 
Northern  fca,  where  the  tide  riles  12  or  14  feet,  and  which  in  its  whole  courfe  is 
encumbered  with  fhoals  and  falls)  and  the  North-wefl  coafl  of  America,  is  an  extenflve 
tradl  of  unexplored  country.  As  you  defcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weflern  coafl 
of  America,  juft  fouth  of  the  Arctic  cii-cle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppoflte 
Eaft  Cape  on  the  eaflern  continent ;  and  here  the  two  continents  approach  neareft  to 
each  other.  Proceeding  Ibuthward  you  pafs  Norton  Sound,  Cape  Stephen's,  Shoahiels, 
Briflol  Bay,  Prince  William's  Sound,  Cook's  River,  Admiralty  Bay,  and  Port  Mul- 
gravc,  Nootka  Sound,  &c.  From  Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the 
iinexplored  country  of  New  Albion,  thence  to  California,  and  New  Mexico. 
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DIVISIONS    OF    NORTH-  AMERICA. 

THE  vail:  iraft  of  countiy,  bounded  vvefl  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  foutb  and  eaft  by 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Loniliana— the  United  States.  Canada  and  the 
Adantic  ocean,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  the  covintrj-  is  habitable  (a  few  Icattered 
Englifh,  French,  and  feme  other  European  lettlement-;  cxce])tcd)  is  inhabited  wholly 
by  various  notions  and  tribes  of  Indians.  Tire  Indi^ans  alio  poflcfs  large  tracfls  of 
count'-y  within  the  Spanifh  American  and  Britifh  doniifnions.  Tliole  parts  of  North 
America  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong  (if  we  include  Greenland)  to  Denmark, 
Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and  Spain.  Spain  claims  Eall  and  Well  Florida, 
and  all  weft  of  the  Miffifllppi,  and  Ibuth  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Louifiana, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  Great  Britain  claims  all  the  countrv  inhabited  l)y  Euro- 
peans, lying  north  and  call  of  the  United  States,  except  (Jrcenland,  which  belongs  to. 
Denmaik.  The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  Tlic 
particular  Provinces  and  State*,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

TABLE. 


Belong-     Countries,  Provhcis, 
ing  to  and  States, 


Numl:er  of 
Inhabitants. 


Cljicf  Tcwiis. 


g     \    Greenland 


G 


10,000     New  Herrnhut 


o 


•^  \ 


New  Britain 
Upper  Canada 
Lower  Canada  1 
Cape  Breton  I.  J 
New  Brunfwick  1 
Nova  Scotia    i     j 
St.  John's  m.  J     in  178^ 
Newfoundland  Ifland 

Vermont 

Ne\-s'  Hamplbirc 

Maifachufetts         ^ 

Diftricf  of  Maine  J 

Rhode  Ifland 

ConncCtieuf 

New  York 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

\'irginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio 


unknown 

20,000 

130,000 

1,000 

35,000 

5,000 
7,000 

85^539 
141,885 

96,540 

68,825 

237,946 

340,120 

284,139 

434,373 

59.'°94 

319,728 

747,6iQ 

73,677 

393,751 

249,073 

82,548 

35 '69 1 


Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara^ 

Quebec,  Montreal 

Sidney,  Lonilburgh   . 

Fredcricktovvu 

Halifax 

Charlottctown 

Placentia,  St.  John's 

Windfor,  Rutland 

Portfmoiifh,  Concord 

Bofton,  Salem,  Newbury  Port" 

Portland,  Hallowell 

Ne\Yport,  Providence 

New  Haven,  Hartford 

New  York,  Albany 

Trenton,  Burlington,  Brunfwick 

Philadelphia,  Lancafter 

Dover,  Wilmington,  Newcafile 

Annapolis,  Baltimore 

Richmond,  Peterlburgh,  Norfolk 

Lexington  ■ 

Newhern,  Edenton,  Halifax 

Charlefton,  Columbia 

Savannah,  Augulia 

Abingdon 

Marietta. 


Span. 


Belons;- 


> 
o 


Oh      i 


a 

Oh 
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Couniries,  Provinces, 
and  States. 

Eaft  Florida 

Weft  Florida 

Louifiana 

New  Mexico 

California 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


Chief  Tonjjns. 
Auguftine 
Pcnlacola 
New  Orleans 
St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 
Mexico 
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GREENLAND. 

THIS  cxtcnfivc  country  properly  belongs  to  neither  of  tlic  two  continents  ;  unlets, 
as  feefns  probable,  it  l>e  united  to  America  to  the  nortliward  of  Davis'  Straits. 
As  it  has  commonly  been  dcfcribcd  as  belonging  to  Europe,  Ave  fliall  give  Guthrie's 
account  of  it  in  our  dcfcription  of  that  quarter  of  the  Globe.  From  its  contiguity  to, 
and  probable  union  with  the  American  continent,  however,  it  appears  moft  proper  to 
rank  it  among  the  countries  of  the  weflern  continent  ;  and  we  have  accordingly  given 
it  a  place  in  the  table  of  divilions  of  N.  America,  and  lliall  here  give  a  new  defcription 
of  it  from  the  beft  authorities  extant. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.]  Greenland  is  bounded  by  Davis'  Straits,  which  divide 
it  from  America,  on  the  wcil ;  to  the  northward,  it  is  not  limited,  except  by  fome 
unknown  ocean,  or  by  the  North  pole ;  call,  it  has  the  Icy  fea,  and  a  llrait  which 
feparates  it  fi-om  Iceland;  fouth-eaft,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouth,  it  ter- 
minates in  a  point  called  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59  degrees  nortli.  From  Cape 
Farewell,  north-ealterly,  along  the  fouth-eaft  fhore,  the  coaft  has  been  diicovered  as  far 
as  80  degrees  nordi,  and  along  the  weflern  fhore,  up  Davis'  Straits,  as  far  as  the 
78th  degree. 

Whether  Greenland  be  an  ifland,  has  not  yet  been  decided,  as  no  fliip  has  yet 
penetrated  higher  than  the  78th  degree,  on  account  of  the  ice.  That  it  is  not  an 
ifland,  but  a  part  of  the  Aiucrican  continent,  is  rendered  probable;  ill.  Bccaufe 
Davis'  Straits,  *  or  rather  Baffin's  Bay,  grows  narrower  and  narrower  towards  the  78th 
degree  north,  ad.  Becaufe  the  coall,  which  in  other  places  is  very  high  towards  the 
fca,  gi'ows  lower  and  lower  northward.  3d.  The  tide,  which  at  Cape  F'arewell,  and 
as  far  up  as  Cockin's  Sound,  in  latitude  65",  rifes  18  feet  at  the  new  and  full  moon, 
decreafes  to  the  northward  of  Dilko,  fo  that  in  latitude  70°  it  riles  little  more  than  8 
feet,  and  probably  continues  to  diminilh,  till  there  is  no  tide  at  all.  -f  To  the  above 
may  be  added  the  relation  of  the  Greenlanders,  (which  however  cannot  be  much 
depended  on)  viz.  that  the  flrait  contrails  itfelf  fo  narrow  at  laft,  that  they  can  go  on 

*  Thefe  ftraits  were  firft  3ifcovered  by  John  Davis,  an  Englifliman,  in  1585,  in  his  attempt  to  find  a 
north-well  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

-f-  See  "  Ellis'  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay  for  the  Difcovery  of  the  N.  W.  Paffage."  p.  50  to  54.  From  the 
reafons  above,  the  Englifti  Capt.  Baffin  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  palFage  into  the  6outh  Sea,  through 
Davis'  Straits,  and  confeciuently  concludes  that  Greenland  joins  America. 
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the  ice  fo  near  to  the  other  fide  as  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they 
.  can  ilrikc  a  filh  on  both  fides  at  once  ;  but  that  there  runs  luch  a  ftrong  current  front 
thQ  north  into  the  flrait,  that  they  cannot  pals  it. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  wefiern  coaft,  which  is  waflied  by  Davis'  Straits^ 
is  hi>Th,  rocky,  baiTen  land,  which  rears  its  head,  in  moft  places  clofe  to  the  fea,  in 
loft >^mounta ins  and  inaccclfible  cliffs,  and  meets  the  mariner's  eye  40  leagues  at  fca. 
All  thefe,  except  the  exceffively  tlecp  and  flippery  rocks,  are  conltantly  covered  with 
ice  and  fnow,  which  has  alfo,  in  length  of  time,  filled  all  the  elevated  plains,  and 
many  vallevs,  and  probably  incrcafes  yearly,  Thofc  rocks  and  cliffs,  wliich  are  ban; 
of  fnow,  look,  at  a  diihmce,  of  a  dark  brown,  and  quite  naked  as  to  any  kind  of 
growth  :  but  by  a  nearer  infpection,  they  are  found  to  be  interfperfed  v/itli  many  veins 
of  variegated  colours  of  ftone,  here  and  there  fpread  over  with  a  little  earth  and  turf. 

Population.]  Mofl  of  the  Greenlanders  live  to  the  fouthward  of  the  6-2d  degi-ec 
of  N.  latitude,  or  as  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  fay,  in  the  fouth  ;  but  no  European"? 
live  there,  fo  that  thete  parts  are  but  little  known.  The  European  colonics  have  fixed 
themfelves  to  the  northward  of  latitude  62°. 

Formerly  the  wefiern  part  of  Greenland  was  inhabited  by  fi)me  thoufands  of 
Indians;  but  the  fmall  pox,  in  1733,  almofl  depopulated  this  country,  which  is  the 
fineft  part  of  Greenland. 

A  fador,  who  lived  many  y.ears  in  the  country,  and  whofe  accuracy,  as  far  as  tlie 
fubjedt  will  admit,  may  be  depended  on,  found,  in  the  compafs  of  40  leagues,  which 
was  the  circle  of  his  dealings,  957  fouls,  conftant  refidents,  befides  occalional  vifitors. 
This  part  of  Greenland  is  the  moft  populous,  except  Dilko  Bay,  (which  is  the  heft 
place  for  trade)  and  the  fouthern  parts.  In  other  places,  a  perfon  may  travel  60  miles 
and  not  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon.  Suppofe,  however,  that  the  country  is  inhabited 
for  the  fpace  of  40oleagues,  and  that  there  are  icoo  fouls  for  every  40  leagues,  the 
amount  would  l^e  10,000.  The  above-mentioned  fadlor  thinks  that  there  are  not 
more  than  7000,  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  defert  places.  He  aficrts,  indeed,  i}mt  the 
native  Greenlanders,  in  1730,  amounted  to  30,000  ;  and  when  he  made  his  firfi  calcu- 
lation in  1746,  there  were  ftill  20,000.  Confequently  fince  that  time  their  number 
has  diminifhed  at  leafl  one  half 

Curiosities.]  The  aflonifliing  mountains  of  ice  in  this  country  may  well  be  reck- 
oned amonff  its  greateft  curiofities.  Twelve  leagues  from  the  colony  at  Good  Hope, 
lies  the  famous  Ice-glance,  called  in  fome  charts  Eis-blink.  It  is  a  large  high  field  of 
ice,  whofe  glance  in  the  air  may  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fca,  refembling  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  The  mouth  of  an  inlet,  four  leagues  north  of  the  colony,  is  blocked 
up  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  many  large  pieces  of  ice  driven  out  by  the  ebb,  that  it  forms 
a  phenomenon  like  an  arched  ice  bridge,  ftretching  from  land  to  land,  eight  leagues 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Tlie  openings  or  arches  of  it  are  com])uted  to  be  from 
14  to  40  yards  high.  People  might  pafs  through  them  in  boats,  if  tliey  were  not  afraid 
of  the  broken  fragments  of  ice  that  often  fall  from  the  top  and  fides  of  tlie  arches. 
Places  are  found  "here  where  Greenland  houfes  once  flood,  which  proves  that  tlie 
mouth  of  this  harbour  was  once  open. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling 
appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  ice  that  furround  the  whole  coaft  ia 
various  forms,  reflctting  a  multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun  beams,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  enchanting  fcencs  of  romance.  Such  profpedts  they  yield  hi  calm  weather, 
but  when  the  v/ind  begins  to  blov/,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vaft  billov/s,  the  violent 
fuocks  of  thofe  pieces  of  ice  dalhing  ajrainil  one  another  fill  tire  mind  with  horror. 
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The  ice  mountains  are  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  the  fca,  of  an  amazing  fize,  and  of 
very  curious  forms  :  Ibmc  have  the  appearance  of  a  clmrch  or  cattle,  witli  Iquare  or 
pointed  turrets  ;  others,  of  a  fhip  under  fail ;  and  people  have  often  given  themfelves 
fruitlefs  toil  to  go  on  board  and  pilot  the  imaginary  fliij^  into  harbour  ;  others  look  like 
large  iflands,  with  plains,  vallies,  and  hills,  which  often  rear  their  heads  200  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  Dilko  Bay,  on  a  ground  which  the  whale  fifhers  fay  is 
300  fathoms  deep,  feveral  fuch  ice  mountains  ha-\'e  Hood  faft  for  many  years,  one  of 
which  they  call  the  city  Harlem,  and  another  Amfterdam.  This  ice  for  the  moft  part^' 
is  very  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent  as  glafs,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  fome  pieces 
Iky  blue — but  if  you  melt  it  and  let  it  freeze  again  it  becomes  white. 

Tides,  Springs,  antd  Rivers.]  The  tide  flows  from  Ibuth  to  north,  and  riles  ijj 
common  three  fathoms  in  the  font  1 ;  two,  at  Good  Hope,  and  one  at  Dilko,  and  con- 
tinues to  decreafe  as  you  proceed  north.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wells  and  fprings  in 
the  country  rile  and  fall,  in  exa6t.  conformity  to  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon, 
or  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  In  winter,  efpecially,  when  all  is  covered  over 
\\'ith  ice  and  fnow,  new  and  brilk  fountains  of  water  ril'e  at  fpring  tides,  and  difappear 
again  in  places  where  there  is  commonly  no  water,  and  w^hich  arc  elevated  far  above 
the  level  of  the  fea. 

This  country,  in  general,  is  not  fo  well  fupplied  with  water  as  the  hilly  countries 
in  wanner  regions.  Moft  of  the  Iprings  w^hich  afford  clear  and  wholefome  water  have 
no  other  fupply  than  the  melted  and  imbibed  fnow  water.  In  the  vallies,  large  ponds 
are  thinly  interfperfed,  which  are  fed  by  the  ice  and  fnow  diftilling  from  the  mountains. 
The  little  ftreams  from  the  hills,  called  lalmon  elves,  arc  not  lb  confiderable  as  the 
lull  waters  in  more  Ibuthern  latitudes. 

The  country  does  not  admit  of  large  rivers.  The  vallies  are  not  long,  for  the  moun- 
tains prefcntly  fhoot  up  aloft,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  which  melts  ver>' 
little,  and  of  courfe  affords  the  fprings  but  a  fcanty  fupply.  Many  fprings  are  therefore 
dry  in  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  are  arrefted  by  the  frofl.  I\'Ien  and  beafts  would 
then  die  of  thirit,  if  a  wife  Providence  had  not  ordered,  that  in  the  hardeft  winter, 
rains  and  thaws  Ibmetimes  happen,  w^hen  the  filtrated  fnow  Water  gathers  in  pools 
under  the  ice,  and  is  thence  taken  by  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  Seasons.]  As  this  country  is  covered,  in  moft  places,  with  everlafting 
ice  and  ihow,  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  it  muft  be  extremely  cold.  In  thofe  places 
where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  vilits  of  the  fun  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  in  winter, 
the  cold  is  tolerable,  though  even  then  Itrong  liquors  will  freeze,  when  out  of  the 
wami  rooms.  Btit  where  the  fun  entirely  forfakes  the  horizon,  while  people  are 
drinking  tea,  the  emptied  cxrp  will  fi'eeze  on  the  table.  Mr.  Patil  Edge,  in  his  Journal' 
of  January  7th,  1738,  re5:ords  the  following  efFe6ls  of  cold  at  Dilko  :  "  The  ice  and 
hoar  froft  reaches  through  the  chimney  to  the  ftove's  luouth,  without  being  thawed 
by  the  fire  in  the  day  time.  Over  th«  chimney  is  an  arch  of  froft  Avith  linall  holes, 
through  which  the  fmoke  difcharges  Itfelf.  The  door  and  w^alls  are  as  if  they  were 
plaftered  over  witli  froft,  and,  which  is  fcarcely  credible,  beds  are  often  Irozen  to  the 
hedftead.  The  linen  is  frozen  to  the  drawers.  The  upper  eider-down-bed  and  the 
pillows  are  nuite  ftitFwith  froft  an  inch  thick,  from  the  breath.  The  flefli  barrels  muft 
be  hewn  in  pieces  to  get  otit  the  meat." 

The  moil  fevere  cold  commences  in  January,  and  is  lb  piercing  in  Fcbruarv  and 
March,  that  the  ftones  fpht,  and  the  fea  recks  like  an  oven,  efpecially  in  the  bavs. 
Vv  hen  tliis  fioji  fmokcj  as  it  is  called,  is  wafted  into  the  colder  atmolplierc,  it  freezes 
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into  liUlc  icy  pavticlc.^;,  wliicli  are  driven  by  the  wind,  and  create  fuch  a  keen  cold  on 
tiic  land,  that  one  can  Icarccly  leaX'c  the  honle  without  being  ti-ozen. 

Wc  may  fix  the  limits  of  their  fummer  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September ;  for  during  thcfe  five  months  the  natives  encamp  in  tents.  Tlic  ground 
lioweAcr  Is  not  thawed  till  June,  and  then  only  on  tlic  furface,  and  till  then,  it  docs 
not  entirely  leave  oflFlhowing.  Tn  Auguft  it  beguis  to  fnow  again,  but  the  permanent 
fnows  do  not  fall  till  Oftobcr.  In  the  long  funmier  days,  the  weather  is  fo  hot  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  tlirow  off^  their  warm  garments.  The  heat,  in  a  clear  fun- 
llrinc.  upon -the  open  fca,  lias  been  known  to  be  lb  great,  as  to  melt  the  pitch  on  the 
fides  of  a  fliip. 

In  llimmcr  there  is  no  night  in  this  country.  Beyond  the  66th  degree,  in  the  longefl; 
days,  the  fun  does  not  fet  ;  and  at  Good  Hope,  in  latitude  64°,  the  fiin  does  not  let 
till  10  miimtes  alter  10  o'clock,  and  rifcs  again  50  minutes  after  one  o'clock.  The 
winter  days  are  proportionably  ihort. 

Productions,  Mineral  and  Vegetable.]  The  amiantus  and  afbeftos,  or  Itoue, 
flax,  is  found  in  plenty  in  the  hills  of  this  couutiy.  There  aa-e  alio  quartzes  and 
civftals  in  pretty'  large  pieces,  coarfe  marble  of  all  colours,  iron  fione  and  ore,  and  a 
fott  ftone  called  by  fome,  French  chalk,  by  others  baftard  marble,  out  of  wdilch  the 
inhabitants  make  all  their  vefiTeis.  When  rubb(^d  with  oil,  it  alTumes  a  beautiful 
marble  fmoothnefs,  and  grows  more  firm  and  folid  by  being  ufed  oyer  the  fire. 

Among  the  vegetables  of  this  cold  country  are  forrel  of  various  forts,  angelica, 
wild  tanfey,  fcurA^  grafs  in  great  quantities,  wild  rofcmary,  dandelions  in  plenty, 
and  various  forts  of  grafs.  Whortle-berrles  and  cranberries  grow  here.  Europeans 
have  Town  barley  and  oats,  Avhich  grow  as  high  and  thrifty  as  in  warmer  climates,  but 
feldom  advance  fo  far  as  to  ear,  and  never,  even  in  the  warmeft  places,  to  maturity, 
becaufe  the  frofly  nights  begin  too  foon. 

Animals.]  Unfruitful  as  this  country  is,  it  affords  food  for  fome,  though  but  few 
llnds  of  beafts,  which  furnifli  the  natives  with  food  and  raiment.  Of  the  wild  game, 
are  white  hares,  rein  deer,  foxes,  and  white  bears,  who  are  fierce  and  mifchlevous. 
The  Greenlanders  have  no   tame  animals  but  a  fpccies  of  dogs,    wdilch  rcfemblc 

wolves. 

The  Seal  of  Greenland  is  a  quadruped,  and  amphibious.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  tliem,  but  they  are  alike  in  having  a  tough  hairy  Ikin,  like  the  land  animals,  except 
that  the  hair  is  thick,  fhort  and  fmooth.  They  have  two  fhort  feet  before,  ftanding 
downwards,  for  the  conveniency  of  rowing,  and  lieliind  they  have  alio  two  ftanding 
outwards  for  fleering,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  They  have  five  toes  on  their  feet, 
■  each  confifling  of  four  joints,  and  terminating  in  a  long  nail  or  claw,  wath  which  they 
climb  the  ice  or  rocks.  The  hinder  feet  arc  webbed  like  thole  of  a  goofe,  lb  that  in 
fwimming  they  fpread  them  like  a  fan.  The  water  is  their  proper  element,  and  fifh 
'  '  their  food.  Their  flefh  afibrds  the  inhabitants  a  nourifhing  food,  and  their  lltlns  au 
excellent  wami  covering. 

Religion.]  The  firll  mUTionarles  among  the  Greenlanders  entertained  a  doubt 
whether  they  had  any  conception  of  a  Divine  Being,  as  they  had  no  w^ord  in  their 
language  by  which  to  defignate  him.  When  they  were  afked  who  made  the  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  vifible  things?  their  anfwer  was — "We  know  not;  or,  we  don't 
know  him  ;  or,  it  muft  have  been  fome  mighty  perfon  ;  or,  things  always  have  been 
as  they  are,  and  will  always  remain  fo."  But  when  they  underftood  their  language 
better,  they  found  they  had  fome  vague  notions  concerning  the  foul,  and  fpirits  ;  and 
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Were  folicitous  about  the  fiate  after  death.  It  was  evident  alio  that  they  had  feme  faint 
conceptions  of  a  Divine  Being. 

They  behevc  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls — that  the  foul  is  a  fpiritual 
eirence,  quite  different  ironi  the  body — that  it  needs  no  corporeal  nourifhment — that 
it  fui-v'ivcs  the  body,  and  lives  in  a  future  Ix-tter  Ifate,  which  they  believe  \yill  never 
end.  But  they  have  very  different  ideas  of  this  ftate.  Many  place  their  Elyjmm  in  the 
abyfles  of  the  ocean,  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  think  the  deep  cavities  of  the 
rocks  are  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  There  dwells  Torngarfuik*  and  his  mother  ;  there 
a  joyous  fummer  is  pei-petual,  and  a  Jhining  fun  is  obfcured  by  no  night ;  there  is  the 
limpid  ftream,  and  abundance  of  fowls,  fiihes,  rein  deer,  and  their  beloved  fcals,  and 
thcfe  are  all  to  be  caught  without  toil,  nay  they  are  even  found  in  a  great  kettle  boiling 
alive.  But  to  thcfe  delightful  feats  none  mulr  approach  but  thofe  who  have  been 
dextious  and  diligent  at  their  work,  (for  this  is  their  grand  idea  of  virtue)  that  have 
performed  great  exploits,  and  have  mattered  many  \\^halcs  and  feals,  have  undergone 
great  ]i:-udlhips,have  been  drowned  in  the  tea,  or  died  in  childbed.  The  dilemlpodied 
Ipirit  does  not  enter  dancing  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  muft  fpend  five  whole  days, 
tome  lay  longer,,  in  Aiding  dawn  a  rugged  rock,  which  is  thereby  fmeared  with  blood 
and  gore.  Thofe  unfortunate  foals  which  are  obliged  to  pcrfonn  this  rough  journey 
in  the  cold  winter,  or  in  boifterous  weather,  are  peculiar  objects  of  their  pity,  becaule 
tliey  may  be  eafily  dellroyed  on  the  road,  which  deltruction  they  call  the  fecond  death, 
and  defc'ribe  it  as'a  perfect  extinction,  and  this,  to  them,  is  the  molt  dreadfiil  confi- 
deration.  Therefore  during  thel'e  five  days  or  more,  the  furviving  relations  mull 
abttain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  noify  work,  (except  the  neceflary  filhing}that 
the  foul  may  not  be  difturbed  or.peritli  in  its  perilous  paflage.  From  all  which,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Greenlanders,  flupid  as  they  have  been  reprefented,  have  an  idea  that 
the  good  will  be  rewarded — and  the  bad  punifhed— and  that  they  conceive  a  horror  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  foul. 

Others  have  their  paradife  among  the  celeltial  bodies,  and  they  imagine  their  flight 
thither  fo  eafy  and  rapid,  that  the  foul  refts  the  very  fame  evening  in  the  manfion  of  the 
moon,  who  was  a  Greenlandcr,  and  there  it  can  dance  and  play  at  balHvith  the  reft 
of  the  fouls  ;  for  they  think  the  northern  lights  to  be  the  dance  of  fportive  fouls.  The 
fouls  in  this  paradife  are  placed  in  tents  round  a  vaft  lake  abounding  with  fifh  and 
Ibwl.  ■  When  this  lake  overflows,  it  rains  on  the  earth,  but  fliould  the  dam  once  break, 
there  would  be  a  general  deluge. 

The  wifcr  Greenlanders,  who  confider  the  foul  as  a  fpiritual  immaterial  effencc, 
laugh  at  all  this,  and  fay,  if  there  ihoukl  be  fuch  a  material,  luxuriant  paradife, 
where  fouls  could  entertain  themfelves  with  hunting,  ftill  it  can  only  endure  for  a 
time  ;  afterwards  the  fouls  will  certainly  be  conveyed  to  the  pea<-eful  manfions  :  but 
they  know  not  what  their  food  or  em'ployment  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
place  their  hell  in  the  fubterraneous  tegions,  which  ;ue  devoid  of  light  and  heat,  and 
filled  with  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  This  laft  fort  of  people  lead  a  regular  life, 
and  refrain  from  every  thing  thev  think  is  evil. 

History.]  Weft' Greenland  was  firlt  peopkd  by  Europeans  in  the  eighth'  century. 
At  that  time  a  company  of  Icelanders,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.  On  his  return  he  reprefented  the  country  in  fuch  a  favouraljle 
light,  that  fome  families  again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  thriving 
colony,  and  l^eftowed  on  their  new  habitation  the  name  of  GroenLrnd,  or  Greenuvnd,  on 
account  of  its  verdant  appearance.     This  colony  was  converted  to  Chrillianity  by  a 

*  The  name  of  the  good  fpirit,  anfwering  to  the  heathen  Jupiter. 
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niiffiotiary  from  Norway,  fent  thither  by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian 
monarch  who  embraced  the  true  rehgion.  The  Gz-eenland  lettlement  continued  to 
increaie  and  thrive  under  his  protection;  and  m  a  httle  time  the  country  was  pro- 
vided with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  &c.  under  the  jurilciitlion  of  the 
/\rch!)irnop  of  Dronthcim.  A  contiderable  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Green- 
land and  Norway ;  and  a  regular  intcrcovirfe  maintained  between  the  two  countries 
till  the  year  1406,  wJicn  the  lafl  bifhop  was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all  correlpon- 
dcnce  was  cut  otF,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

This  ftrange  and  al^rnpt  ccflation  of  all  trade  and  intercourl'e  has  been  attributed  to 
various  caufcs  ;  but  the  moll  probable  is  the  following:  the  colony,  from  itsfirft  lettle- 
juent,  had  been  harrafled  by  the  natives,  a  barbarous  and  favage  people,  agreeing  in 
cuftoms,  garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found  about  Hudfon's  Bay. 
'iliis  nation,  called  ScbrcUh'i^s,  at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland  fcttlers  \\\io  in- 
hal)itcil  the  wcltern  diilrict,  and  exterminated  them  in  the  14th  century :  infomuch, 
that  wluni  their  brethren  of  the  caftern  dilhicl  came  to  their  afhftancc,  they  lbut>d 
nothing  alive  but  ibme  cattle  and  liocka  of  flieep  running  wild  about  the  country. 
Perhaj}s  they  ihcmfclves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were  totally  de- 
ltro}ed  by  thefe  Schrellings,  whofe  delcendants  fiill  inhabit  the  wcftern  parts  of 
Greenland,  and  from  tradition  confirm  tliis  conjedture.  They  afBrm  that  the  houfes 
and  villages,  whofe  ruins  Itill  appear,  were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  firangers,  whom 
their  anceftors  deftroyed.  There  are  reafons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  may 
be  llill  Ibme  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftern  dif- 
triift,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  account  of  the  ftiipendous  moun- 
tains, perpetually  covered  with  fnov\^,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Greenland  ;  while 
tliey  have  been  rendered  inaccefiible  by  lea,  by  the  vafl  quantity  of  ice  driven  from 
Spitzbergen,  orEafl  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that  there  muft  have  been  fome 
confidcrable  alteration  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  tiie  15th  century,  fo 
that  tlie  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoft  totally  inacccflib|e,  though  formerly 
vilited  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  alio  natural  to  alk,  by  what  means  the  people 
of  the  eaftern  colony  furmounted  the  above-mentioned  obftacles  when  they  went  to 
the  affillance  of  their  wellern  friends  ;  liow  they  returned  to  their  own  country  ;  and 
in  what  manuer  hiltorians  learned  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  ?  Concerning  all 
tliis  we  have  very  little  fatisfadory  information.  All  that  can  be  learned  Irom  the 
nioft  authentic  records  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diftridts,  called  IFcfi 
Bygd  and  Eoji  Bygd;  that  the  weltcrn  divifion  contained  four  parifhes  and  100  villages: 
that  the  eaftern  dillritt  was  ftill  more  flourifhing,  as  being  nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner 
fettled,  and  more  frccjuentcd  by  fliipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alio  many  ac- 
counts, though  molt  of  them  romantic  and  llightly  attcfled,  which  render  it  probable 
that  part  of  the  eallern  colony  ftill  fublifts,  who,  at  Ibme  time  or  other,  may  have 
given  the  imperfecSt  relation  above  mentioned.  This  colony,  in  anci-cnt  times,  cer- 
tainly comprehended  twelve  cxtcnlivc  parifhes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a 
bi  fir  op's  fee,  and  two  monafteries.  The  prcfent  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  diftri6t  arc 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  entirely  divided  by  rocks,  moun- 
tains, and  defcrts,  and  ftill  more  frecpiently  by  their  apprehenlion  :  for  they  believe  the 
.eaftern  Greenlandcrs  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation,  that  deftroy  and  cat  all  ftrangers 
who  fall  into  their  hands.  Abotit  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  lietwcen  Norway  and 
Greenland  had  ceafed,  federal  Ihips  \^'ere  fent  fuccelfivcly  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  in 
order  to  difeover  the  caftern  diftrift ;  but  all  of  them  mifcarried.  Among  thefe  ad- 
venturers, Mogens  Fleinfon,  after  having  fin-mounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
got  ftght  of  the  bud;  whiehj  howevcrj  he  could  not  approach.     At  his  return,  he 

pretended 
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pretdnded  that  thd  fTiip  was  arreftcd  In  the  middle  of  her  courfe,  by  certain  rocks  of 
loadftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was 
made,  has  been  rendered  rciiaarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Captam  Martin  Frobilher,  fent 
upon  the  lame  errand  by  Queen  Ehzabeth.  He  hkcwifc  defcribed  the  land ;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England  ;  yet  not  before  he  had  tiulcd 
lixty  leagues  in  the  ftrait,  \vhich  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  fcveral  illands, 
where  he  had  Ibme  communication  with  the  natives.  He  had  likewife  taken  polfeffion 
ofthe  country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  brought  away  ibrae  pieces  of 
liehvy  black  Itone,  from  which  tjic  refiners  of  London  extracted  a  certain  proportion  of 
gold.  In  the  enfuing  tpring,  he  undertook  a  fecond  Voyage  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
fquadron,  equipped  at  the  expence  of  the  public  :  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time  ; 
thfcovered  upon  an  ifland  a  gold  and  lilver  mine  ;  beitowed  names  on  dilFerent  bays, 
iflands,  and  headlands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  with  two  natives, 
a  male  and  a  female,  whom  tlie  Engliih  kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fiiccels  of  this  voyage,  that  another  armament  was  fitted  out  under 
the  aufpi CCS  of  Admiral  Frobilher,  conlilting  of  fifteen  fail,  including  a  conliderable 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpenters,  and  bakers,  to  remain  all  winter  near 
tlie  mines  in  a  wooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  ^^  hicli  they  carried  out  in  their 
tranfports.  They  met  with  boilterous  weather,  impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  cur- 
rents, upon  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations  until  the  feafon 
was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden  fort  was  loft  at  lea  ;  and  they  had  neither 
provilion  nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  therefore  determined  to 
return  witli  as  much  ore  as  he  could  procure  :  of  this  the}"  obtained  large  quantities 
out  of  a  new  inline,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Countcfs  of  SuHex.  They 
likewife  built  an  houfe  of  flone  and  lime,  provided  with  ovens;  and  here,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  afFettions  of  the  natives,  they  left  a  quantity  of  fmall  morrice- 
bells,  knives,  beads,  looking-glalFes,  leaden  pidures,  and  other  toys,  together  widi 
ILveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber  of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily 
found  next  year ;  and  lowed  corn,  peas,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
know  what  the  country  would  produce.  Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed 
from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  September;  and  after  a  month's  fiiormy  paliage,  ar- 
rived in  England  :  but  this  noble  delign  was  never  profecuted. 

.Chriftian  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  being  delirous  of  difeovering  tlic  old  Greenland 
fettlement,  fent  three  Ihips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godlke  Linde- 
uow ;  who  is  laid  to  have  reached  the  eaft  coall  of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with' 
the  lavage  inhabitants,  fuch  as  they  are  ftill  foundjin  the  weltern  diftrift,  but  law  no 
figns  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he  actually  landed  in  the  eaflern  divilion,  he  mult 
have  perceived  lome  rcmauis  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in  the  niins  of  their  con- 
vents and  villages.  Lindenow  kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel   fraud*  was  practifed  by  two   other  ihips  wliich 

failed 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  diftates  of  common  juftice,  than  this  praftice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  tiieir  country,  their  families,  and  connexions,  unlefs  we  fuppole  them  al- 
together deftitute  of  natural  affeftion  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of  , 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduit,  upon  their  firll 
capture,  and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firll  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cri..'s 
and  lamentations :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea;  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuf- 
tenance.  Their  eyes  were  continually  tiu'ned  towards  their  dear  countr}-,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in 
tears.  Even  the  countenance  of  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  the  carelles  ofthe  djurt  and  people,  could  not  alle- 
viate their  grief.     One  of  them  was  perceived  to  llitd  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother's 

P  arms; 
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failed  into  Drivis''s  Straits,  wheve  they  difcovCTetl  dixxrs  fine  harbours  anj  delightful 
meadows  covert^d  with  verdure.  In  fomc  places  they  are  laid  to  have  found  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ore,  e->  -  ry  hundred  jiounds  of  whicli  yielded  twenty-fix  ounces 
of  fdver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lindenow  made  another  voyage  to  the  coall  of  Green- 
land in  the  year  1606,  dtrc6ting  his  couvfe  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Farewell.  He 
coafted  alonj;;  die  ftraits  of  Davis;  and  having  made  fome  cbfervations  on  the  face  oi 
the  country,  the  harbours,  and  iflands,  returned  to  Denraark.  Carftcn  Richards,  being 
detached  v/ilh  tv^o  fldps  on  the  lame  difcovery,  dcfcricd  the  high  land  on  tlier 
eafiern  lide  of  Greenland;  but  was  hindered  by  the  ice  from  approaching  the 
fliore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  planned  and  executed  with  the 
fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Danilli  company  of  merchants.  Two  fhips 
returned  from  the  \\'eftern  part  of  Greenland  loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  l:)eing  aflaycd  by  the  goldlmitlis  of 
Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as  ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard:  but  from  a  fmall 
quantity  of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiohty,  an  expert  eliemitt  afterward* 
€Xtrafted  a  quantit}-  of  pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  thiis  adventure,, 
was  fo  chagrined  at  his  diiappointment,  that  he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any 
directions  concerning  the  place  where  the  land  had  been  difcovcred.  In  the  year 
16^4,  Henry  MoUer,  a  rich  Dane,  equipped  a  vclTel  under  the  command  of  David  de 
Nelles,  who  failed  to  the  well  coaft  of  Greenland,  from  which  he  carried  off  three 
women  of  die  country.  Other  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  efforts  of  the  Danifh 
king,  for  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of  the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland:  but  aU 
of  them  mifcaiTied,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expeditions  as  wild  and 
chimerical.  At  length  the  Greenland  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway  tranf])orted  a 
colony  to  the  wcftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  and  thefe  Norwegians 
failed  in  the  year  171 2,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to- whole  care, 
ability,  and  preeihon,  we  owe  the  beft  and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Green- 
land. Thi-s  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaflcrn  diftricT:,  by  coafting  louth- 
wards,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  States  Promontory' :  but  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
continual  ftorms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  as  he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of 
Frobifher,  he  concluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exilled.  In  the  year  1724,  a  fhip, 
being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed  on  this  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the 
eaft  lide  oppofite  to  Iceland ;  but  the  vail  fhoals  of  ice,  which  barricadoed  that  part 
of  the  coaft,  rendered  this  fcbeme  im^irafticable.  His  Danifh  majcfty,  in  the  year 
1728,  caufcd  horfes  to  be  tranfportcd  to  Greenland,  in  hopes  that  the  fettlers  might,, 
by  their  means,  travel  over  land  to  the  eaftern  diftridt ;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impalfable.  Finally,  Lieutenant  Richards,  in  a  fliip  which  had  wintered  near 
the  new  Danilli  colony,  attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on  the  eaftern 
ihore,  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  reaching  that  part  of 
tlK;  country,  will  be  to  coaft  north-about  in  fmall  velfels,  between  the  great  flakes  of 

arms;  a  circumftance  from  whence  it  was  nauirally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  witK  a  young  child 
in  Greenland.  Two  of  them  went  to  iea  in  their'  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenl.ind;  but  cne  of 
them  was  retaken.  Other  two  made  the  fame  attempt,  but  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  en  the  coaft  of  Schonen, 
wiiere  they  were  apprehended  by  the  peafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards 
<lie(l  of  a  fever,  caught  in  fifhing  pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Kolding.  The  reft  lived 
■fome  years  in  Denmark  ;  but  at  length,  feeing  no  profped  of  being  able  to  revilit  their  lutive  country,  they 
funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  dii'order,  and  expired. 

a  ice 
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tee  and  the  fhore ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have  declared,  that  the  currents  continnahy 
ilTuing  from  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  fouth-wellArards  along  the  ihore,  hinder 
the  ice  from  adliering  tO'  the  land ;  fo  that  lliere  is  always  a  channel  open,  through 
which  vcflels  of  fniall  burden  might  pafs,  efpccially  if  lodges  were  built  at  fuitable 
idiftances  on  the  fhore,  for  the  conveiiience  and  dired.ion  of  the  adventurers. 


BRITISH       AMERICA. 

SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 

UNDER  the  general  name  of  BritlHi  America,  we  comprehend  the  vafl;  and  un- 
known extent  of  country,  bounded  fouth,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean  :  eaft,  by  the  fame  ocean  and  Davis's  Straits,  which  divide  it  from 
Greenland;  extending  north  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  charter ;  and 
weflward  to  an  unknown  extent — lying  between  42°  30  and  7°  north  latitude ;  and 
between  50°  and  105°  weft  long,  from  Greenwich  ;  and  between  25"  eaft  and  30"  weft 
long,  from  Philadelphia. 

Divisions.]  Britifh  America  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz.  i.  Upper  Canada; 
2.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  are  annexed  New  Britain,  or  the  country  lying  round 
Hudlbn's  Bay,  and  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton;  3.  New  Brunfwick;  4.  Nova  Scotia, 
to  which  is  annexed  the  Ifland  of  St.  John's.  Belides  thefe  there  is  the  Ifland  of  New- 
foundland, which  is  governed  by  the  admiral  for  the  time  being,  and  two  lieutenant 
governors,  who  refide  at  Placentia  and  St.  John's.  Tlic  troops  flationcd  at  New- 
foundland, however,  are  fubjccl  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general  of  the  fbujr, 
Britifh  Provinces. 


NEW       BRITAIN. 

THE  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  com- 
prehending Labrador,  New  North  and  South  Wales,  has  obtained  the  general 
■name  of  New  Britain,  and  is  attacJied  to  the  government  of  Lower  Canada.  A 
ftipcrintendant  of  trade,  appointed  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  four  Britifh  Pro- 
vinces, and  rcfponhble  to  him,  refides  at  Labrador. 

RivKRs.]  The  principal  rivers  wliich  water  this  country,  are  the  Wager,  Mont, 
■Seal,  Pockerekefko,  Churchill,  Nellbn,  Hayes,  New  Severn,  Albany,  and  Mooie 
rivers,  all  which  empfr\'  into  Hudfon's  and  James  Bay  from  the  wefl. "  The  mouths  of 
all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  fhoals,  except  Churchill's,  in  which  the  largefl  fhips  may 
lie;  but  ten  miles  higher  the  channel  is  obftrucled  by  fand  banks.  All  the  rivers  as  far 
as  they  have  been  explored,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracls,  from  ten  to  fixty  feet  per- 
pendicular. Down  thefe  rivers  the  Indian  traders  find  a  quick  pafiagc;  but  their 
-Tcturn  is  a  labour  ojfmany  months. 

P  2  Face 
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Face  OF  TiiK  Country-,  Soil,  &c.J  As  far  inland  as  tlie  Iliidlou  Ba)- Companr 
have  fetllcmcnts,  which  is  600  miles  to  the  weft  of  Fort  Chiircliillj  at  a  place  calk-d 
Hiidlbn  floufe,  lat.  53^,  loii.  106"^  ^7' W.  from  London,  is  flat  country:  nor  is  it 
known  how  far  to  tlie  eailward  the  gren.t  chain  icon  by  navigators  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  hranches  off.  From  Muolc  River,  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  to  Caj^e 
Churchill,  the  land  is  flat,  marfny,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  larcli,  and  willows. 
From  Cape  Churchill,  to  Wager's  River,  the  coalts  are  high  and  rocky  to  the  very 
fea,  and  woodlcfs,  except  the  mouti:is  of  Pockcrckel]<:o  and  Seal  rivers.  1"he  hills  on 
their  back  arc  naked,  nor  are  there  any  trees  for  a  gnat  dlfiancc  inland, 

The  eaftern  coall;  is  barren,  paft  the  efforts  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  evpiy 
where  uneven,  aud  covered  with  malfcs  of  Itone  of  an  amazing  Itzc.  It  is  a  country 
of  fruitlcls  and  frightful  mountains,  fome  of  an  aftonifliing  height.  The  vallies  are 
full  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprings,  but  raiu  and  fnow,  to  chilly  as  to  be  productive 
of  a  few  Inrall  trout  only.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted  flirub,  or  a 
little  mofs.  The  vallies  are  full  of  crooked,  ftunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and 
cedars,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  the  iuniper.  In  latitude  60°,  on  this_  coafr,  A^egetation 
ceales.  The  whole  fliore,  like  that  on  the  weft,  is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  dillance 
from  land. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  Sec]  The  inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians; 
along  the  coafls,  Elquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  former  are  very  finall ;  of  the  latter, 
large,  and  headed  like  a  fox.  Notwithflanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  the  fledge,  but  apply  their  dogs  to  that  ufe.  Walrufes  vilit  a  place  called 
NuchATink,  in  latitude  60'',  during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the  teeth 
with  which  they  head  their  darts. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced  them,  ia  the  }"ear  1752,  to  fend 
miflionaries  from  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Nefolt's  harbour  for  their 
fettlement ;  but  of  the  firft  party,  Ibme  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  olliers  driven 
away.  In  1764,  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  Britifh  government,  another  attempt  was 
made.  The  milfionaries  were  well  received  by  the  Elquimaux,  and  tlie  million  goes 
on  with  fuccefs. 

Climate.]  The  climate,  even  about  Haye's  river,  in  only  lat.  57°,  is,  during 
winter,  exceflively  cold.  The  Ifiows  begin  to  fall  in  O6tober,  and  continue  falling 
by  intervals  the  v,  hole  winter ;  and,  when  the  froft  is  moll  rigorous,  in  form  of  the 
fincfi:  fand.  The  ice  on  the  river^  is  eight  feet  thick.  Pf)rt  v.ine  freezes  into  a  folid 
mats;  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  falls  on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form 
of  a  hoar  froft,  and  the  bed  cloaths  often  arc.  found  frozen  to  the  wall.  ■  The  fun  rifes, 
ia  the  ihortelt  dav,  five  minutes  paft  nine,  and  lets  five  minutes  before"three.  In  the 
longefi  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  lets  about  nine.  The  ice  begins  to'difappeai^n 
May,  and  hot  weather  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  i.'flb 
violent  as  to  fcorch  the  faces  of  the  hunters.  Thunder  is  not  frequent,  but  very 
violent.  But  there  muft  be  a  great  diflisrencc  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vafl  extent, 
which  rcaciies  from  lat.  50.  40,  10  lat.  6^  north. — During  winter  the  firmament  is  not 
v/ithout  its  beauties,  rviock  funs,  halos  arc  not  unfrequent ;  they  are  very  bright,  and 
richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  largo 
cojie  of  yeilowifh  light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which 
fpreads  a  thoufind  different  lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  Iky,  not 
to  be  defaced, even  by  the  fplcijdour  of  the  full  moon;  and  the  flars  are  of  a  fiery 
leduefs. 

.4NIMAI4S.]. 
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Animals.]  The  animal?  of  (Iitie  countries  are^  the  moofo  deer,  ftagg,  rein  deer, 
l^ears,  tygcvs,  buffaloes,  wolves,  Ibxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  Iqviirrels, 
ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares-  The  rein  deer  pals  in  vaft  herds  towards  the  north  in 
O6tober.  leekin*  the  extreme  cold.  The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  lea,  on  the 
floating  ice,  moll:  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  ;  the  females  lie  concealed  in  the  woods, 
or  beneath  the  banks  of  rivers,  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their  twin 
cuIjs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fca  in  feareh  of  their  conlbrts.  Several  are  killed  in 
their  paflage ;  and  thole  that  are  wounded  fliow  vaft  fury,  roar  hideoufly,  and  bite 
and  throw  up  in  the  air  even  their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  tlie  young,  when 
not  interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  the  fea.  In  June  the  males  return  to  fhore,  and 
by  Auguft  are  joined  by  their  conforts,  with  theii'  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a  conliderable 
lize.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe,  buftards,  ducks,  growfe,  and  all  manner  of 
wild  fowls.  Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  remote  country,  to  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  fi^om  places  more  reinotely  fouth,  perhajjs  fi'om  the  Antilles  ;  and 
fome  even  of  the  mofl  delicate  little  Ipecies.  Moll:  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  are  feen  returning  fouthward  with  their  voung  broods  to  more  fivourable 
climates.  The  lavages  in  fome  refpetts  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of 
birds ;  and  have  their  goofe  month,  from  the  vernal  appearance  of  geefe,  from  tlie 
fouth.  All  the  growfe  kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland  finch, 
brave  the  fevereft  winter ;  and  feveral  of  the  falcons  and  owls  feek  Ihelter  in  the 
woods.  Of  fifh,  there  are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  codfifh,  and  a  white  fifh,  preferable 
to  herrings  ;   and  in  their  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thcfe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  clofe,  foft,  warm  fur.  In 
funimer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals  ; 
when  that  feafon  is  over,  wliich  holds  only  for  three  months,  they  all  aflume  the  livery 
of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
fnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  furj^riiing  phenomenon. 
But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of  the  moil:  ftriking  things, 
that  draw  the  moft  inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Pro- 
vidence, is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's 
Bay,  on  the  approach  of  wiiiter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired 
a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally. 

Discovery  and  Commerce.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe  nortliern  teas  and  counti-ies 
was  owing  to  a  project;  flai'ted  in  England  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to 
China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  i^s  early  as  tlie  year  1576.  Since  tlien  it  has  liceu  tVequenlly 
dropped  and  as  often  revived,  but  never  yet  completed  ;  and  from  the  late  a  oyages  ot 
difcovery  it  feems  probable,  that  no  practicable  paflage  ever  can  he  found.  hVobiflier 
difcoycred  tlie  Main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thole  ftraits  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis 'failed  from  Portlinouth,  and  viewed 
that  and  the  more  northern  coafts,  but  he  feems  never  lo  have  entered  the  ba\ .  Hudr 
fon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firil  in  1607,  the  fecond  in  1608., 
and  his  third  and  laft  in  1610.  This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits 
that  lead  into  the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
eighty  degrees  and  a  half,  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  Ills  ardour  lor  tlie  dif- 
covery not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  fl:ruggled  with  in  tliis  empire  ot  xA-inter, 
and  \yorld  of  frolt  and  fnow,  he  flayed  here  until  the  enfuing  Ipring,  and  prepared,  in 
the  beginning  of  161 1,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries,  but  his  crew;,  who  fuflered  equal 
hardfhips,  wthout  the  fame  fpirit  to  •  fupport  them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and 
feven  of  thofe  who  were  moll  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fur}^  o{  the 
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icy  leas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  cither  Avallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  or  gaining  the  inliofpitable  coafl,  were  dcitroycd  by  the  llivages ;  but  the 
il)ip  and  tiic  rcil  of  tlie  men  returned  home. 

Other  attempts  towards  a  diicovery  were  made  in  1612  and  1667  ;  aiid  a  patent  for 
planting  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was  obtained  in  the  year  1670. 
In  1646  Captain  Ellis  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and  Captain 
Chriftopher  attempted  farther  diicoveries  in  1361.  But  bcfides  thefe  voyages,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Hudtbn's  Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land  ;  *  which  throws  muclt 
•  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by  affording  what  may  be  called  demonftration,  ho%V 
much  farther  North,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  their  voyage,  thips  muft  go,  before  they^ 
:can  pals  from  one  fide  of  America  to  the  oilier.  The  northern  Indians,  wlio  came 
down  to  the  Company's  factories  to  trade,  had  brought  to  their  knov/lcdge  a  river, 
which,  on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had  obtained  tire  name  of  the 
Copper  Mine  river.  The  Compjuiy  being  delirous  of  examining  into  this  matter  with 
preciiion,  directed  Mr.  Hearne,  a  young  gentleman  in  their  fervice,  and  who  having 
been  brought  up  for  the  navy,  and  ierved  in  it  the  war  before  laft,  was  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  proceed  over  land,  under  the  convoy  of  thole  Indians,  for 
that  river  ;  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey,  if  poflible,  quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the 
fea  ;  to  make  obfervatioiis  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  to  bring  home 
maps  and  drawings,  both  of  it  and  the  countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hearne  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on  Churchill  river, 
latitude  58°"47i'  North,  and  longitude  94°  yf'  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  ytli  of 
December,  1770.  Mr.  Hearne  on  the  13th  of  July  reached  the  Copper  Mine  river, 
and  found  it  all  the  way,  even  to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  incumbered  with  fhoals  and  falls, 
and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the  fhore,  tlie  tide  being  then  out,  which 
fecmcd,  by  the  edges  of  the  ice,  to  rile  about  12  or  14  feet.  This  rife,  on  account  of 
the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very  fmall  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  lb  that  the  water 
in  it  has  not  tlielcaft  brackifh  tafte.  Mr.  Hearne  is,  neverthelels,  lure  of  the  place  it 
.emptied  itfelf  into  being  the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  cjuantity  of  whale  bone  and 
feat  Ikins  vvhich  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their  tents ;  and  alio  by  the  number  of  feals 
which  he  law  upon  the  ice.  The  fea,  at  the  river's  mouth,  was  full  of  iflands  and 
fhoals,  as  far  as  he  could  fee,  by  the  alfiftance  of  a  pocket  telefcope  ;  and  the  ice  was 
not  yet  (July  1 7th)  broke  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for  about  three  quartei-s  of  a 
mile  from  the  fnore,  and  for  a  little  way  round  the  ifland  and  flioals  which  lay  off  the 
river's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  moft  «xtenlive  view  of  the  lea  when  he  was  about  eight 
miles  up  the  jiver,  from  which  flation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  W.  by  W. 
and  N.  E. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hearne  had  finifhed  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  ndorning  on  the  i8th,  there  came  on  a  very  thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain  ; 
and  as  he  had  found  the  river  and  fea,  in  every  relpc6t  unli'fcely  to  be  of  any  utility,  he 
Ihought  it  unneeelfary  to  wait  for  fair  weather,  to  determine  the  lalitiide  more  exactly 
by  obfervation ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferving  the  courfes  and 
diftances,  walking  from  Congecathnzvhachaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obfervations, 
he  thinks  the  latitude  maybe  depended  on  within  10'  at  the  utmolt.  It  appears  from 
the  map  which  Mr.  Hearne  conltrudted  of  this  lingular  journey,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper  Miuc  river  lies  in  latitude  72°  N.  and  longitude  25"  W^.  from  Churchill  river; 
thai;  is,  abo>it  1x9°  V^,  of  Greenwich.     Mr.  Heame's  joui^ney  back  from  the  Copper 
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Mine  river  to  Churcliill  la  led  till  June  30th  1 772  ;  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almofl:  a  year 
and  i'evcn  months.  The  unparalleled  hardlhips  he  iufFered,  and  the  eliential  Icrvicc 
lie  performed,  have  met  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  his  mafters.  He  has  been  feveral 
years  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  on  Churchill  river,  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner  by  tlie  French  in  1782. 

Though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  Ihey  navigated  this 
bay,  th.-ir  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  England.  The 
Vail  countries  which  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  obfeixed,  abound 
with  animals,  whofe  f\ir  and  fkins  are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
a  company,  which  does  not  contift  of  above  nine  or  ten  pertons,  for  the  exclulive 
trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  Imve  a6led  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit  to  the 
private  men  who  compofe  the  company,  though  comparatively  with  little  advantage 
to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  exclulive  company,  whofe  interelled, 
not  to  lay  iniquitous  fpirit,  has  been  the  fubjedi  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The 
company  employ  four  fliips,  and  i3ofeamen.  They  have  feveral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of 
Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the 
wefl  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  i86  men.  The  French,  in  May  1782, 
took  and  deftroyed  thefe  forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  faid  to  amount  to  the  value  of 
_5oo,oocl.  They  export  coininoditles  to  the  value  of  t6,oool.  and  carry  home  returns 
to  the  value  of  29,340!.  which  yield  to  the  revenue  3,7341.  This  includes  the  fifhery 
in  Hudlbn's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fn>all  as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  com- 
pany, and  even  fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the  commodities 
exchanged  with  the  Indians  foi-  their  fkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufactured  in  Britain^ 
and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things  are  fent  of  which  there 
,  is  the  greateft  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  rrrerrantile  phrafe,  are  drugs.  Though  the 
workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in  many  refpe(5ts  fo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it,  It  may  be  admired  among  thv  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flclns 
ajid  furs  brought  from  Hudlbn's  Bay  are  manufactured,  and  afford  articles  for  trading 
with  many  natioas  of  Europe,  to  great  advantage.  Thefe  circumftances  prove  the 
immenfe  benefit  that  would  redound  to-  Britain,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  fo 
Hudfon's  Bay,  lince  even  In  its  preient  reftrained  ftate  it  Is  fo  advantageous.  The 
only  altempt  made  to  trade  with  Labrador,  has  been  direfted  towards  the  fifhery. 
Great  Britain  hae.  iio  fettiement  here.  The  annual  produce  of  the  fiflieiy  amounts  tO' 
upwards  of  49,000!. 
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npHE  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  conllltutcd  by  a&  of  Parliament  in 
-■■     ly^i,  comprehend  the  territory  heretofore  called   Canada,    or  the   Province  oj 
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Bor^:nAK^ES  akd  Divisions.]  Bounded  north,  by  New  Britain;  eafl:,  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  of  the^Provinee  of  New  Brunfwick  ;  fouth-ealt  and  fouth, 
by  the  Diftrift  of  Main,  New  Plamplhire,  Vermont,  Ne\v  York  and  the  lakes  ;  the 
weftcrn  boundary  is  \mdefincd.  The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  the  fame  as  what  is 
connnonly  called  the  Upper  Country.  It  lies  north  of  the  great  lakes,  between  the 
latitudes  of  42°  30'  and  50',  and  is  feparated  from  New  York  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, here  called  the  Cataraqui,  and  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  lidcs  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between  61°  and  71°  W. 
Ion.  from  London  ;  and  45"  and  52°  N.  -lat.  and  is  bounded  ibuth  by  New  Brunfwick, 
Maine,  New  Plampfliire,  Vcrnwnt,  and  New  York  i  and  weft  by  Upper  Canada. 

The  line  which  divides  Upper  from  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a  Itone  boundaiy, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  St.  Francis,  at  the  cove  weft  of  Pointe  an  Boudet,  in  the 
limit  between  the  townfliip  of  Lancafter  and  the  Seigncurie  of  New  Longuevil,  runnin.g 
along  the  faid  limit  in  the  direction  of  nortli  thirty-four  degrees  weit,  to  the  wcfternmotl 
angle  of  the  laid  Seigneurie  of  New  Longuevil;  thence  along  the  north-wel^ern  boun- 
dary of  the  Seigneurie  of  Vanclreuil,  running  north,  twenty-live  degrees  caft,  until  it 
Itrikes  the  Ottawas  river ;  to  alcend  the  faid  river  into  the  lake  Tomifcanning ;  and 
from  the  head  of  the  laid  lake  by  a  line  drawn  due  north,  mitil  it  firikes  the  boundary 
line  of  Hudfon's  Bay  or  New  Britain.  Upper  Canada,  to  include  all  the  territory  to 
the  weftward  and  foutlnvard  of  the  faid  lincj  to  the  utmoll  extent  of  the  country  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Canada. 

Rivers.]  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  North  America. 
It  illues  from  Lake  Ontario,  forming  the  outlet  of  the  long  chain  of  great  lakes,  which, 
feparate  Upper  Canada  from  the  United  States.  It  takes  its  courfe  north-eaft ;  walhes 
the  ifland  of  Montreal,  which  it  cmbofoms  ;  jult  above  which  it  receives  Ottawas 
from  the  welt,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  Continuing  the  lirme  courfe,  it  meets 
the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,  and  is  lb  far  navigable  for  large  veflels. 
Below  Quebec  it  becomes  broad  and  of  fuflicient  depth  for  Ihips  of  war.  Having 
received  in  its  courfe,  belides  Ottawas,  St.  John's,  Seguina,  Defpraires,  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  innumerable  other  fmaller  fireams,  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rolieres,  by  a 
mouth  90  miles  broad.  In  its  courfe  it  forms  a  great  Aaricty  of  bays,  harbours  and 
iflands,  many  of  them  fruitful  and  extremely  pleafant. 

A  river  has  been  lately  furveved,  by  the  deputy  Surveyor  General  of  Canada,  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Kenty,  near  Cadaraqui,  to  its  fource  of  Lake  St.  Clie;  from 
which  there  is  an  eafy  and  fliort  portage  acrols  N.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  angle  of  Lake 
Huron  ;  and  another  that  is  neither  long  nor  difhcult,  to  the  fjuthward,  to  the  old 
fettlement  of  Toronto.  This  is  a  fliort  rout  from  Fort  Frontinac  to  Micliillimak- 
kinak. 

Climate.]  Winter  continues  with  fucli  feverity  from  December  to  April,  as  that 
the  largeft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  from  four  to  ftx  feet  deep 
during  the  winter.  But  the  air  is  fo  lerenc  and  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  fo  well 
defended  againft  the  cold,  that  this  fealbn  is  neither  unhealthy  nor  unpleafant.  The 
fprings  open  fuddenly,  and  vegetation  is  furprizingly  rapid.  The  I'ummer  is  delightful, 
except  that  a  part  of  it  is  extremely  hot. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the  winter  long  and 
tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many  parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile, 
producing  wiacat,  barley,  lye,  with  many  other  forts  of  grain,  fruits,-and  vegetables  ; 
tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well,  and  is  mucji  cultivated.     The  ifle  of  Orleans, 
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near  Quebec,  and  tlie  lands  upon  the  river  St.  LawreiKc  and  otlier  rivers  are  remark  ■ 
able  for  tlie  rithnefs  of-the  foil.  The  meadow  grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  well  wa- 
tered, yield  excellent  grafs,  and  i'eed  great  numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle. 

Animals. J  Sec  this  article  under  the  head  of  the  United  States. 
*  Principal  Towns.]  Quebec  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Lower  Canada,  but  of  all 
Britilli  America,  and  is  fituated  at  the  conliuencc  of  the  rivers  St.  Lav/i-ence  and  St. 
Charles,  or  the  Little  River,  about  320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly 
of  marble,  and  partly  of  flatc.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower.  Tlic 
houles  in  both  are  of  llone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner.  Tiie  fortificatians  are 
ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is  covered  with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel, 
in  which  the  governor  refides.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com])uted  at  about 
15,000.  The  river,  which  irom  the  fea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  naiTOws 
all  of  a  fuddcn  to  about  a  mile  wide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppofite  the  town,  is  fife 
and  coriimodious,  and  about  five  fathoms  deep.  The  harbour  is  flanked  by  two  baf:- 
lions,  that  are  raifcd  25  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tides  ai 
the  time  of  the  eq^uinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  nriles.  In  failing  up  tlie  river  St. 
Lawrence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiiul  landlcapes,  the  banks  being  in  many 
places  very  bold  and  fteep,  and  fliaded  with  lofty  trees.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clole  all 
the  way,  feveral  gentlemen's  houfes,  neatly  built,  fhew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there 
is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourlfhing  colony  ;  but  there  are  few  towns  or  villages.  It 
is  prettv^  much  like  the  well  fettled  parts  of  Virginua  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters 
are  wholly  within  themfelves.  Many  beautifid  Iflands  are  interfperfed  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  efteft  upon  the  cje.  After  paffiug  th.e  Riche- 
lieu iflands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and  temperate,  that  the  traveller  thinks 
himfelf  tranlported  to  another  climate  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underltood  only  In  the  fuinmef 
inonths. 

Tlie  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Ps^Ivers,  is  about  half  way  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers  wliich  join  their  currents 
here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  much  reforted  to  by  feveral  nations  of 
Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thele  rivers,  come  hither  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  ia 
various  kinds  of  furs  and  fkins.  The  country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  In  corn,  fruit.  Sec. 
and  great  numbers  of  handtbmc  houfes  ftand  on  both  fides  the  river. 

Montreal  frauds  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  ten  leagues  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  gives  name  to  it,  about  half  a 
league  from  the  fouth  fhore.  While  the  French  had  pofleflion  of  Canada,  both  the 
iclty  and  ifland  of  Montreal  belonged  to  private  proprietors,  who  liad  improved  them 
fo  well,  that  the  whole  ifland  had  become  a  moll  delightful  fpot,  and  produced  every 
tiling  that  could  adminiltcr  to  the  cunveniencies  of  life.  The  city  forms  an  oblong  fquare, 
divided  by  regular  and  well-formed  llreets  ;  and  v/hen  taken  by  the  Englifh  the  houfes 
•were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner  ;  and'eveiy  lioufe  mi^ht  be  {ecn  at  one  view 
from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  foutlierumolt  fide  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of 
which  the  town  Hands  falls  gradually  to  the  water.  Iliis  place  is  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  adry  ditch  ;  and  its  fortifications  have  been,  much  improved  by  the  Englifli.  INIon- 
treal  is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec,  but  fince  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  it  has 
fuftered  mucli  by  fires. 

•  The  principal  towns  in  Upper  Canada  are  Kingfton,   on  Lake.  Ontario,    Niagara, 
between.  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  Detroit,  fituatcd  on  the  wellern  bank  of 
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Detroit  rlv>r,  "brtwcni  Liikc  Eric  and  Lake  Huron,    and  nine  miles  bdow  Lake  St, 
Chiir.* 

GovERXMENT.]  Ev  thc  Qr.chcc  aft,  paflrd  by  llie  j)arlianient  of  Great  Britain  m  tin- 
year  1791,  lb  miu-.h  <jf  the  aft  of'tlie  14th  of  (icorgc  III.  paiicdin  thc  year  1774,  as 
relates  to  thc  apooinUnent  of  a  council  tor  thc  ,'i;ovcrnment  of  thc  province  ot  Quebec, 
is  repealed  :  and  it  is  enacted  th.it  there  llrall  be  witbin  each  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Cuiiada,  a  lcc;idative  council,  and  an  affembly,  who,  with  thc  confent  of 
thc  Governor,  :i|)]K,)inted  bv  the  King,  fliall  have  power  to  nrakc  laws.  The  Gover- 
nor may  give  or  withhold  his  Majelly's  aflcnt  to  bills  pali'cd  by  the  legiflativc  council 
luid  afremhlv,  or  rclcrve  them  for  iiis  Majefty's  pleafure.  Bills  rcfervcdare  to  have  no 
ibrce  tUl  his  Majcliy's  alfent  is  lignified  by  the  Governor,  which,  to  be  valid,  mull  be 
lignificd  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  bill  is  prefented  to  the  Governor.  I'hc 
Governor  nmlt  tranfmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  copies  of  faeh  bills  as  have  becnallen- 
ted  to,  which  his  Majelty  in  council  may  declare  his  difallowance  of  within  two  years 
fi:om  thc  receipt. 

Tlie  Legiflativc  Council  is  to  confill  of  not  fewer  than  feven  members  for  Upper,  and 
fifteen  lor  Lower  Canada,  to  Ix;  fummoned  by  the  Governor,  wlio  mufl  be  authorized 
by  the  King.  Such  members  are  to  hold  their  feats  for  life ;  unlefs  forfeited  by  four 
years  continual  abfcncc,  or  by  Iwearing  allegiance  to  fome  foreign  power. 

The  Houfe  of  Alfembly  is  to  conlift  of  not  lefs  than  lixtecn  members  from  Upper,  and 
not  lefs  than  fifty  from  Lower  Canada,  chofen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  feveral  towns 
and  diftrifts.  The  council  and  affembly  are  to  be  called  together  at  leafi:  once  in  every 
year,  and  every  affembly  is  to  continue  four  years,  imlefs  fooner  diffolved  by  the  Go- 
vernor. All  quefl:ions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  prcfent. 
His  Maiefiy  may  authorize  the  Governor  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions, (lubjeft,  however,  to  fuch  provifions  as  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Legifiature") 
and  to  fix  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  feflions  of  the  affembly,  and  to  prorogue 
and  diflolve  the  fame  whenever  he  fliall  jndge  it  neceflary. 

The  Governor,  together  with  fuch  of  the  executive  council  as  fhallbe  appointed  by 
the  King,  for  thc  affairs  of  each  province,  are  to  be  a  court  of  civil  jurifdi(ition  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  ajjpeals,  fubjeft,  however,  to  fuch  appeals  from  their  judgement  as 
herctoibre  cxilted.  AH  lands  in  Upper  Canada  are  to  be  granted  hereafter  in  free  and 
common  foccagv  ;  and  alio  in  Lower  Canada,  when  the  grantee  fhall  defire  it,  fiibjeclt 
neverthelefs  to  alterations  by  an  aft  of  the  Legifiature. 

Britifli  America  is  fuperintendcd  by  an  ofticcr  ftiled  Governor  General  of  the  four 
Britilli  provinces  in  North  America,  who,  befide.s  other  powers,  is  comnnander  in  chief 
of  all  the  Britilh  troops  in  the  four  provinces  and  the  governmenfs  attached  to  them 
and  Newfoundland.  Each  of  the  provinces  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who,  in 
the  abfence  of  thc  Governor  General,  has  all  the  powers  requifite  to  a  chief 
iniagiftrate. 

Population.]  Upper  Canada,  though  an  infant  lettlement,  is  faid  by  fome  to  con- 
tain 40,000,  by  others,  only  20,000  inhabitants.  The  truth  probably  is  between  them. 
Lower  Canada,  in  1784,  contained  1 13,012  fouls.  Both  provinces  may  now  contain 
about  150,000  fouls,  which  number  is  multiplying  both  by  natural  increafe  and  by 
emigrations. 

*  Niagara  and  Detroit,  though  noiv  in  poflcflion  of  the  Britilh  government,  contrary  to  treaty  of  peace,  are 
lioth  within  the  limiti  of  the  United  Statest 
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Religion.]  As  many  as  about  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  province.?  arc 
Roman  Catholics,  who  enjoy  under  the  prefent  government,  the  fame  provifion,  rights, 
and  privileges,  as  were  granted  them  in  1774,  by  the  aft  of  14th  of  George  III.  The 
reflof  the  people  are  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians,  and  a  few  of  almoll  all  the  difTerent 
fcfts  of  Chriftians. 

Agreeably  to  conftitution,  his  Alajefty  may  authorize  the  Governor  to  make  allot- 
ments of  lands,  for  the  fupport  of  a  Proteilant  clergy  in  each  province,  out  of  the  crown 
lands  already  granted  ;  and  to  the  fame  purpofc  is  to  be  appropriated  the  amount  of 
one  fevcnth  of  the  value  of  all  future  grants  of  lands.  Plis  Majefly  may  authorize  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  ere6t  parfonagcs,  according  to 
the  ellablifhment  of  the  church  of  England,  within  every  townfliip,  or  parilh  already 
formed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  ;  and  to  endow  thcnr  with  fo  much  of  the 
lands  appropriated,  as  aforefaid,  as  they  fliall  judge  to  be  expedient ;  and  alfo  to  prcfent 
to  every  fuch  parfonagc,  a  minilter  of  the  church  of  England,  duly  ordained,  who  is 
to  hold  and  enjoy  in  the  fame  manner,  antl  u{)on  the  fame  conditions.,  as  incumbents  in 
England.  But  prefentations  to  parfonages,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them,  are  to  be  fub- 
ject  to  the  ecclehaftical  jurifdiction  granted  to  the  bilhop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Trade.]  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  year  i  786, 
vv^as  jf  343,262  :  19  :  6.  The  amount  of  imports  in  the  fame  year  was  f/^2.c^,i  1 6.  The 
exports  confifted  of  wheat,  flour,  bifcuit,  flaxfeed,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  fifli,  pot- 
afh,  oil,  ginfeng  and  other  medicinal  roots,  but  principally  of  furs  and  peltries,  to  the 
amount  of  ^285,977.  The  imports  conhll:ed  of  rum,  brandy,  molaffcs,  coffee,  fugar, 
wines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provilions  for  the  troops,  and  dry  goods. 

History.]  This  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Englifh  as  early  as  about  1497,  ^"^ 
fettled  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  kept  polTcffion  of  it  till  1760,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Britifli  arms,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  was  ceded,  by  France,  to  the 
crown  of  England,  to  whom  it  has  ever  fince  belonged. 

For  the  belt  hiftory  of  this  country  the  reader  is  referred  to  Charlevoix's  hiflory  of  it ; 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  articles,  Canada,  Quebec,  and  America,  No.  195. 
200,  and  207. 


Thr  island  of  cape  BRETON. 

Annexed  to  the  Province  0/ LOWER  CANADA. 

THE  ifland,  or  rather  coUedtion  of  iflands,  called  by  the  French  L'S  Ifles  de  Madame^ 
which  lie  fo  contiguous  as  that  they  are  commonly  called  but  one,  and  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  hes  between  lat.  45*  and  47°  N. 
and  between  59°  and  60°,  W.  long,  from  London,  or  14''  and  15"  E.  long,  from  Piii-' 
ladclphia,  and  about  45  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Halifax.  It  is  about  100  miles  la 
length,  and  50  in  breadth  ;  and  is  fcparated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  caUr 
cd  tlie  Gut  of  Canfo,  which  is  the  communication  between  the  \tlantic  Ocean  artd^hr 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  funoiinded  with  little  fharp-pointed  rocks,  feparated  from  each  otlier  1>^-  the  vvavci, 
above  which  fonie  of  tlicir  tops  are  vilible.    All  its  harbours  arc  open  to  the  eol^,  turn- 
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ing  towards  tlie  foutli.  On  Ihc  otlicr  parts  of  the  coatl  tlicrc  are  but  a  few  anchoring 
places  f<!>r  tinall ,  vellbls,  in  creeks,  or  between  illets.  The  harbour  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  iflaud,  is  a  very  commodious  place  for  carrying  on  the 
fiih?ry. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Cmmate,  Soil  and  Productions.]  Except  in  the  hilly 
p:^.rts,  the  furfare  of  the  country  has  but  little  lolidity,  beiuT  everv  where  covered  with 
a  light  mof-  and  with  water.  Tfie  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  c>  haled  in  fogs,  without  ren- 
dering the  air  unwholelbmc.  In  other  refpedts,  the  climate  is  very  cold,  owing  cither 
to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  illand,  and  remain  fro- 
zen a  long  time  ;  or  to  the  number  of  forcfts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  j 
theeffecl  of  which  is  betides  dccreatcd  by  perpetual  clouds. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themlt;lves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it. 
They  often  fowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  maturity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo 
much  as  to  be  w^orth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
feed  for  the  next  harv  efl.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few  potherbs  that  are 
tolerably  well  talT:ed,  but  muft  be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The  poornels  and 
fcarcity  of  pafturcs  has  likewife  prevented  the  incrcafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of 
Cape  Breton  feems  calculated  to  invite  none  but  fifliermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  iiland  was  entirel)'  covered  with  forefls  before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood 
has  fcarce  ever  been  an  object  of  trade.  A  great  quantity,  however,  of  loft  wood,  was 
found  there,  lit' for  firing,  and  tome  that  inight  be  ufed  for  timber ;  but  the  oak  has  al- 
ways been  fcarce,  and  the  fir  never  yielding  much  rclin. 

Population,  Chief  Towns,  &c.]  On  this  ifland  there  are  about  iooo  inhabitants, 
who  have  a  lieutenant  governor  relident  among  them,  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
principal  towns  are  Sidney,  the  capital,  and  Louilburg,  which  has  the  bell  harbour  in 
the  ifjand. 

This  iiland  may  be  confidered  as  tlie  key  to  Canada,  and  the  very  valuable  fifliery, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  depends  for  its  protcttion  on  the  pofleffion  of  this  ifland  ;  as  no 
nation  -can  carry  it  on  without  fome  convenient  harbour  of  ftrength  to  fupply  and  pro- 
ted  it ;  and  Louilhurg  is  the  principal  one  for  thefe  purpoles. 

Trade.]  The  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconlidcrable  objeft.  It  confifted  only  in  the 
Ikins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  muik-rats,  wildcats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  both  of  a 
red,  jilver,  and  grey  colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Micmac 
Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  iiland  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more 
thb-i  60  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  Tohn's  or  the  neighbouring'' 
coDtinent.  Greater  advantages  might  poilibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal  mines 
which  abovmd  in  this  iiland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direftion  ;  and  being  no  more 
,lhan  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furfare,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or  drain- 
ing off  the  waters.  Nofwithflanding  the  prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New 
►England,  "from  the'year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have  been  forfa- 
k'en,j4iad  not  the  fhips,  which  were  lent  out  to  the  French  iflands,  wanted  ballall.  In 
lone  oi  thefe  mines,  a  fire  has  been  kindled  wiiich  could  never  yet  be  extinguifhed. 
■'  The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifli  to  Europe.  They  lent  part  of 
*i'l*fo  the  French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  20  or  25  fhips  from  70  to  140  tons  burden. 
Befidcs  the  cod,  which  make  at  leaf!  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colo- 
,  nies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards,  failed  falmon  and  mackerel,  train  oil,  and  fea-coal. 
Thefe  were  paid  for,  fome  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molufles.  The 
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jflaiid  could  not  confurae  all  tliefe  commodities.  Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  overpl us  ;  it  was  cliiefly. bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who  gave  in  ex- 
change, iruits,  vegetables,  wood,  bricks,  and  cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  al- 
lowed, but  a  Imuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  Hour  and  fait  filh. 

In  1743,  while  this  ifland  belonged  to  the  French,  they  caught  1,145.000  quintak 
of  dry  filh,  and  3,500,000  do.  of  mud-filli,  the  value  of  both  which,  including  3,1 16^ 
tons  of  train  oil,  drawn  from  the  blubber,  amounted  to  ^926,577  :  10.  iterling,  accor- 
ding to  the  prime  coll  of  the  fifh  at  Newfoundland.  The  whole  value  of  this  trade,  an- 
nually, at  that  jjcriod,  amounted  to  a  million  fierling.  No  lei's  than  564  lliips,  befides 
Hiallops,  and  27,000  feamcn,  were  emplo3cd  in  this  trade.  Charlevoix,  in  liis  Hi ftory 
of  France,  fays,  "  This  fifhery  is  a  more  valuable  fource  of  wealth  and  power  to  France, 
than  even  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  would  be." 

History.]  Though  Ibme  filhermen  had  longreforted  to  this  ifland  every  fummer, 
not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  pofTeiiion  of  it 
in  Auguft  1 7 13,  were  properly  the  firll  inhabitants.  They  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  IJle  Royale,  and  fixed  upon  Fort  Daupliin  for  their  principal  lettlement.  This  har- 
bour was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The  fliips  came  to  the  veiy  Ihore,  and  were 
fheltered  from  the  winds.  Forefts,  afFording-oak  fofficient  to  fortify  and  build  a  large 
city,  were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the 
filliery  was  more  plentiful.  This  harbovu"  might  have  been  rendered  impregnable  at  a 
trifiing  expence  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circumllance  that  had  at  firll 
made  a  fcronger  imprefiion  than  the  advantages  relulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be 
abandoned,  after  great  labour  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  undertaking.  They  then 
turned  their  views  to  Louifburg,  the  accefs  to  which  was  eaficr  ;  and  convenience  was 
tlms  prcttjrred  to  fecurity :  the  fortification  of  Louilhurg,  however,  was'  not  begun' 
till  1720. 

In  the  year  17 14,  fomc  fiflicrmen,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  Nev/foundland,  fettled 
in  this  illand.  It  was  expected  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  increafed  by 
the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  fi-om  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to 
remove  with  all  their  effects,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  ellates  ;  but  thefe  hopes  were 
dilappointcd.  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  their  pofiellions  under  the  domi- 
«ion  of  Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they  might  derive 
from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their  place  was  lupplied  by  tome  diltrelTed  adven- 
turers from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  gradually  increafed  to  4000.  They  were  fettled  at  Louilburg,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port  Touloule,  Ncruka^  and  on  all  the  coafts  where  they  found  a  proper 
beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

This  ifland  remained  in  pofTefTion  of  the  French  till  1745,  when  it  was  captured 
for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  body  of  troops  from  New  England,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  General  William  Pcpperell.  For  the  authentic  particulars  of 
this  important,  fingular,  and  fuccefsful  expedition,  fee  "  The  American  Apollo."  Part 
I.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  publications  of  the  Hifl epical  Society,  in  Bofton.  Alio  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannica,  article  Breton. 


NOVA 


[    »is    ] 


Tsr  O  V  A 


SCOTIA. 


Comprehemiing  the  Provinces  of  NEW  BRIJNSV/ICK  and  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


BOUNDARIES    AND    EXTENT, 


Miles. 


:Lcngth  40O1   ^^^^^r^^^ 
•Breadth  300  j 


Degrees. 
t43  3°  '^rid  49  north  latitude. 
J  60  and  67  eart  longitude  from  lyondon. 
L   8  and  15  eafl  longitude  from  Phil adelpb.ia. 


-.      T)  OUNDED  on  the  north,  -hy  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  call,  hy 
Boundaries.  J      J3  ^j^^  q^^j^-  ^f  g^_  Lawrence,  (which  wafhcs  its  coail  no  leagues 

;in  extent,  from  the  Gut  of  Canfo,  at  its  entrance  into  tiie  gulf,  to  Cape  Rozicr,  which 
■forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence)  and  by  the  Gut  of  Canfo,  which 
•  divides  it  from  Cape  Breton  ;  fouth,  it  is  vvalhcd  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  a  lea 
■coafr.  of  90  leagues,  from  Cape  Canfo,  call,  to  Cape  Sables,  weft,  which  forms  one 
part  of  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  alfo  forms  a  part  of  its  fouthern 
:boundary  ;  wefl,  by  a  part  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Diftri6t  of  Maine. 

The  tract  of  country  within  thefc  limits,  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
New  Scotland,  was,  in  1784,  divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  New  Brunfwick  on 
:the  north-weft,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  fouth-eaft.  The  former  comprehends  that 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  lies  to  the  northward  and  weftvvard  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  through  the  center  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  Bay  Vcrte,  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including  all  lands 
within  6  leagues  of  the  coaft.  The  reft  is  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  is 
■annexed,  the  ifland  of  St.  John's,  which  lies  north  of  it,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
JLiawrence. 

Divisions.]     In  1783,  were  the  following  counties  in  Nova  Scotia,  viz. 


Counties.  'townjliips.         By  zvhom  fettled.         Rivers. 


Hants, 
on  the  river 
Avon. 


Halifax. 

Eaftern  part 
of  Nova  Sco- 
ria. 


Windtbr 

>  Falmouth 

Newport 


Halifax 
London  Dcr 
Truro 
Onflow 
>■  Colchcftcr 
Lawrence 
Southampton  i 
Canto  ! 

Tinmouth        ^ 


"^  Avon  or  Pigiguit' 
I  St.  Croix 
'  Kcnctcoot 


Cocmigucn 

Cacaguet 

J  Cobeguit 


All  emptying 
into  the  Avon, 
and  except  the 
laft  navigable. 


"1  Navig.  40  111.  for 
J  veir.     "  ' 


of  6o  tons. 


}  h-ifh  &  Scotch 

i  New  England 
f 

I 

I 


Shebbenaccadie. 
*Pitcoudiac 
Mcmremcoot 


Boatablc. 


Kings, 
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Counties. 


Townjl^ips-         By  zvhom  fettled.         Rivers. 


Kings,  Coruwallis 

on  the  Baibn   ^ 
of  IVIiner.        I  Hoiton 


Annapolis, 
on  Annapolis 
river. . 


Wilmot 

.Granville 
Annapolis 

Clare 

Mondlon 

Cumberland 
Sackville, 


Cumber- 
land, , 
at  the  head  of '' Amherft, 
Flilllboro' 


BayofFundy. 


Hopewell 


SVNBURY, 

on  the  river 
St.  John's, 
north  fhore 
of  Bay  of 
Eundy. 


Queens, 
fouth  tide  of 
BayofFundy, 


Conway 
Gage  Town 
Burton 
Sunbury 
^St.  Ann's 
Willmot 
Newton 
Maugerviile 
^  Argyle 
j  Yarmouth 
r-Barrington 
I    (Sable  lil.). 
■^  Liverpool 

■r  1  New  Dublin 

Lunenburg,  | 

on  Mahone     J>  Lunenburg 

Bay.  j^Chefter 

j  Blandford 


1  fett.  from  Ire. 

land  New  Eng. 
do.  a  fine  to  wn- 
fliip  30  miles 
in  leng.  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

1  43  families  of 

J  Acadians< 

f^Do- 


1  fettled  fi-om  N . 
J  Eng.  &  YorklTi. 

Jiettled  from  N. 
of  Ire.  N.  Eng. 
and  Yorkfhire 


Percau,  fmall 

Habitant,  navig.  for  vefT.  of  40  tons 

a  fmall  diftance. 
Canaid,  nav.  for  veff.  of  160  tons 

3  or  4  miles. 
Cornwallis,  navig.  for  veff.  of  100 

tons  5  m.  for  v.  of  50  tons  10  m. 
Salmon  river.* 


Annapolis,  navigable  for  fhips  of 
any  burthen  1  o  miles — of  1 00  tons 
>  1 5  miles  ;  tide  flows  30  miles,  paf- 
fable  in  boats  to  within  20  miles  of 
Horton. 


An  Lac  "|  which  are  nav.  3  or  4 
Marcquefli  Imiles  for  veffels  of  5 
LaPlancheJ  tons. 


}. 


Napan 
Macon 
-  Memrem 
Petcoudia 
Chepodie 

Herbert 


Jfhoal 


rivers. 


^navigable  4  or  5  miles. 

navigable  by  boats  to 
.  its  head  1 2  miles. 


}  fettled  from 
Maffachuletts, 
Conne6ticut, 
&c. 

Scots  &  Acad.   ^ 

New  England,  j 

-j  Quakers  from    > 

/Nantucket.        I 

New  England.  J 

1  Irifli  formerly,  ^ 

J  now  Germans 

Germans 

New  England 

3  families  only 


St.  John's^    defcribed.  under 
head  of  rivers. 


the 


None 


None. 


*  There  are  fettlements  of  Acadians  on  all  thefe  rivers,  whofe banks  are  good  land.' 


Rivers, 


i;o  NOVA       SCOTIA. 

,'  III  s'KRS,  Bays,  Lakes,  and  Capes.]  Moft  of  the  rivers  which  .water  this  country 
'  have  aheady  been  mentioned.  The  rivers  Rifgonclie  and  Nipifiguit,  run  from  weft  to 
'  eafi;  into  Chaleur  and  Nipitiguit  Bays,  which  communicate  with  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  river  St.  Croix,  (which  is  the  true  St.  Croix,  is  yet  undetermined) 
empties  into  Patiamaquoddy  Bay,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  IbJew 
Brunfwick  and  Main.  St.  John's  is  the  largett  river  in  the  province.  It  empties  into 
the  north  tide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navigable  for  vef{cls_  of  50  tons,  60  miles, 
and  for  boats  upwardsof  aoo  miies.  This  is  a  common  rout  to  Quebec.  The  banks 
of  this  river,  cnrich.cd  by  the  annual  frefliets,  are  excellent  land.  About  30  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  tins  river  conmrences  a  fine  level  country,  covered  with  large  trees 
of  timber  of  various  kinds.  Malts,  from  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  cut 
.on  this  trad.  The  tide  flows,  in  this  river,  80  or  90  miles.  It  fuvnilhes  the  inha- 
bitants with  falmon,  bats,  and  llurgeon.  Near  fort  Howe,  the  river  fuddenly  narrow.s, 
and  occalions  a  fall  at  certain  times  of  tide,  like  that  at  London  Bridge.     ■ 

The  coaft  of  ihefe  ]>rovinces  is  indented  with  numerous  bavs,  and  commodlovis  har- 
bours. The  principal,  as  you  defcend  foulherly  from  tlie  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river, 
are  Gafpee,  Chaleur,  Verte,  which  is  feparated  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  a  narrow 
ilthmus  of  about  18  miles  wide  :  cape  and  harbour  of  Canto,  40  leagues  eaftward  of 
Halifax.  Chedabutto  Bay  is  about  10  leagues  N.  W.  of  Canto.  Chcbucto  Bay,  on 
•which  Hands  the  town  of  Halifax.  In  the  bay  of  Fundy,  which  extends  ^o  leagues 
into  the  country,  the  cbli  and  How  of  the  tide  is  from  45  to  60  feet.  Chenigto  Bay  is 
at  the  head  of  Fundy  Bay.  Pafiiimaquoddy  Bay  borders.on  the  Diltrift  of  Main,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  St.  Croix  river.  At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  an  ifland,  granted 
to  feveral  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  in  Lancalliirc,  who  named  it  Campobello.  At  a  very 
conliderable  expencc,  they  attempted  to  form  a  fettlemcnt  here,  but  failed.  On  Icveral 
♦>ther  iflands  in  this  bay  there  are  lettlements  made  by  people  from  Maflacliuletts. 
Among  the  lakes  in  thcfe  provinces,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  as  yet  without 
names,  is  Grand  Lake,  iji  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  near  St.  John's  river,  aboiit 
30  miles  longhand  8  or  10  broad,  and  in  fome  places  40  fathoms  deep. 

The  principal  capes  are  Cape  Canfo,  on  the  wcff  fide  of  the  entrance  into  Cheda- 
buAo  Bay,  and  Cape  Sables,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Fimdy. 

Principal  Towns.]  Halifax  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
Hands- on  Chebutto  Bay,  cominodioufly  fituated  for  the  filhery,  and  has  a  communi- 
cation v^ith  other  parts  of  this  province  and  New  Brunlwick,  by  land  and  watei" 
carriage.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  where  a  linall  fciuadron  of  Ihips  of  w^r  lies  during  tiae 
winter,  and  in  the  lummer  protetls  the  filliery.  The  town  has  an  entrenchmft-nt, 
and  is  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.  It  is  laid  to  contain  15  or  16,000 
.inhabitants- 

Shelburne  (Nova  Scotia)  on  Port  Rotiiwav,  near  Cape  Sables,  was  fuppofed,  in 
1783,  to  600  families.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  lels  populous.  Guyiborough, 
■(Nova  Scotia)  formerly  called  Mancheflcr,  lituatcd  on  Chcdabufto  Bay,  about  10 
leagues  N.  W.  of  Cape  Canfo,  contaiiied,  in  1783,  about  250  families.  Rawdon 
(Nova  Scotia)  40  miles  from  Halifax,  has  about  60  houfes.  Annapolis  (Nova  Scotia) 
on  the  cafi:  tide  of  Fundy  Bay,  has  one  of  the  finell:  harbours  in  the  world.  In  other 
rclpe(!:ls  it  is  a  poor,  inconlidofable  place. 

Fredricktown,  about  90  miles  up  St.  John's  Rivcr^  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  New  Brunlwick.  ./.jfuc*  i,,' 

.    j'nabr^tih  ■.       ^  ClimaYe, 
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Climate,  Soil,  a*)d  Productions.]  During  a  great  part  of  the  vear,  the  atmoC 
pherc  is  clouded  with  thick  fog,  which  renders  it  unhealthy  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
ibur  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  A  great  part  of  this  country  lies  in  forert,  and 
the  foil,  in  many  parts,  is  thin  and  barren.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  however, 
and  fome  other  parts,  the  foil  is  very  good,  producing  large  crops  of  Englifh  grafs, 
hemp,  and  flax  :  many  of  the  bays,  and  fait  water  rivers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  fea 
coaft,  are  bordered  with  fine  trails  of  fait  marfh.  The  inhabitants  do  not  raife  provi- 
lions  enough  fir  home  confumption, 

Forts.]  Thefc  are  Fort  Edward  at  Windlbr,  capable  of  containing  200  men ; 
Annapolis,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  100;  Cumberland,  300;  Fort  Howe,  on  St.  Jolni's 
River,  100;  befides  which  there  are  barracks,  inclofed  in  a  flockade  at  Cornwallis, 
for  about  50  men. 

Indians.]  Thofe  are  the  Micmacks,  and  the  tribe  called  the  Marechites.  The 
former  inhabit  the  caftcrn  Ihore,  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton ;  between  Cum- 
berland county  and  the  north-cafi:  coafi:  of  the  province,  towards  Chaleur  Bay  ;  about 
the  beads  of  the  rivers  which  run  through  the  counties  of  Hants  and  King's  County  ; 
and  between  Cape  Sable  and  Annapolis  Royal.  This  tribe  is  fuppofed  to  have  about 
300  fighting  men.  The  Marechites  inhabit  the  river  St.  John,  and  around  Paflama- 
quoddy  Bay;  are  eftimated  at  140  fighting  men;  they  are  much  fuperior  in  all  refpecls 
to  the  Micmacks. 

Animals.]     The  fame  as  in  the  United  States,  though  much  lefs  numerous. 

Trade.]  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  this  countrj'  confift  chiefly  of  linen 
and  w'oollea  cloths,  and  other  neceflaries  for  wear,  of  fiiliing  tackle,  and  rigging  for 
fliips.  The  amount  of  exports,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  before  the  new  fettlements, 
was  about  26,5001.  The  only  articles  obtained  in  exchange  are,  timber  and  the 
produce  of  the  fifhery,  which,  at  a  like  average,  amounted  to  38,0001,  Butfi-omthe 
late  increafc  of  inhabitants,  it  is  fuppofed  that  tliey  will  now  cretl  faw  mills,  and 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  Weft  India  iflands  with  lumber  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  the  fifher)',  which  vv'ill  be  a  profitable  article  to  both  countries.  The  whole 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  iflands  adjoining,  is  eftimated  at  50,000.  This 
eftimate  it  is  fuppofed  is  confiderably  too  large.  Recent  accounts  of  thefe  fettlements 
reprefent  them  as  in  a  declining  ftate,  having  great  numbers  of  the  houfcs  built  in  the 
new  towns  uninhabited,  and  confiderably  roduced  in  value. 

History.]  Notwithftanding  the  forbidding  appearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here 
that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  firft  grant  of  lands  in  it 
was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecretary.  Sir  William  Alexander,  firom  whom  it  had  the 
name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Since  then  it  has  fi-equcntly  changed  hands, 
from  one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  fi-om  the  French  to  the  Englifh  nation 
backward  and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmed  to  the  Englifti,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it  docs  not  feem  to  have  arifen  fo  much  from  any  profpe(5l 
of  direft  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  apprchcnfion  that  the  French,  by  pof- 
fefling  tliis  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  other  Britilh 
fettlements.  Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranfportcd  in  1749,  at  the 
charge  of  the  governmcntj  into  this  countryj  \^ho  built  and  fettled  tlie  town  of 
Halifax. 


R.  ISLAND 


[     laa    ] 
ISLAND     OF     St.     JOHN. 

THIS  ifland  lies  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  northern  coafl  of  the  pro- 
A'ince  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30  or  40  broad.  It  has 
leveral  fine  rivers,  a  rich  toil,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated.  Charlotte-town  is  its  principal 
town,  and  is  the  refidenre  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  wlio  is  the  chief  officer  on  the 
ifland.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  cftimated  at  about  5000.  Upon  the  redu6\ion 
of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  about  4000, 
fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Britifh  arms.  While  the  French  poflefTed  this  ifland,  they 
inipvoved  it  to  lb  much  advantage,  that  it  was  called  the  granary  of  Canada,  which 
it  furnilhed  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork.  It  is  attached  to  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND     ISLAND. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  is  fituated  to  the  call:  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between 
46  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  53  and  59  degrees  wefl  long, 
feparated  from  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  by  the  ftraits  of  Belleifle  ;  and  from  Canada, 
by  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence ;  being  550  miles  long  and  200  broad.     The  coafts  are 
extremely  fubjecl  to  fogs,  attended  with  almofl  continual  florms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the 
flcy  being  ufually  overcafl.     From  the  foil  of  this  ifland  the  Britifh  reap  no  great 
advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long  continued  and  fevere ;  and  the  fummer  heat,  though 
violent,  warms  it  not  enough  to  produce  any  thing  valuable ;  for  the  foil,  at  leafl  in 
thofe  pails  of  the  ifland  which  have  been  explored,  is  rocky  and  barren.     However, 
it.  is  watered  by  feveral  good  rivers,  and  has  many  large  and  good  harbours.     This 
ifland,  whenever  the  continent  fhall  come  to  fail  of  timber,  convenient  to  navigation 
(which  on  the  fea  coaft  perhaps  will  be  at  no  very  remote  period,)  it  is  faid,  will  afford 
a  large  fupply  for  mafts,  yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the  Wefl  India  trade.    But 
what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifhery  of  cod  carried  on  upon 
thofe  flioals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.     Great  Britain  and  North 
America,  at  the  loweft  computation,  annually  employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this 
fifhery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on  fhore  to  cure  ancl  pack  the  fifh,  are  upwards  of 
100,000  hands  ;  fo  that  this  fifhery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the 
merchant,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  tlioufands  of  poor  people,  and  a  mofl; 
excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.     This  fifhery  is  computed  to  increafe  the  national 
flock  300,0001.  a  year  in  gold  and  filver,  remitted  for  the  cod  fold  in  the  North,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.     The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank 
and  the  leflTer  ones,  which  lie  to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable; 
and  not  only  cod,  but  leveral  other  fpecies  of  fifh,  are  caught  there  in  abundance  ;  all 
of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the  fhores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  England,  and  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profitable  fifheries  are  carried  ou 
upon  all  their  coafts. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely  ceded  to  England 
by  tke  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13  ;  but  the  French  were  left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets 
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on  the  northern  fhores  of  the  ifland;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to 
fiihinthe  guH'of  St.  Lawrence,  but  with  this  hmitation,  that  they  fliould  not  approach 
within  three  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  England.  The  fmall  iflands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  lituated  to  the  fouthward  of  Newfoundland,  were  alfo  ceded 
to  the  French,  who  ftipulated  to  eretSt  no  fortifications  on  thefe  iflands,  nor  to  keep 
more  than  50  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  French 
are  to  enjoy  the  filheries  on  the  north  and  on  the  weft  coafts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ai-e  allowed  the  fame  privileges  in  fifliing  as  before 
their  independence.  The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland  are,  Placentia,  Bonavifta, 
and  St.  John's  :  but  not  above  1000  families  remain  here  in  winter.  A  fmall  fquadron 
of  men  of  war  are  fent  out  ever)'  fpring  to  protect  the  fifheries  and  inhabitants,  the 
admiral  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  governor  of  the  ifland,  betides  whom  there  are 
two  lieutenant  governors,  one  at  Placentia,  and  the  other  at  St.  John's. 
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SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

-f         ,  (-31°  and  46°  North  latitude. 

^aI  ^^^°]  between  \    8°  E.  and  24°  W.  longitude  from  Philadelphia, 
lireadtn  1040  J  j^  g^„  ^^^  ^g,  ^  longitude  from  London. 

T?  1      T5  OUNDED  north  and  eaft  by  Britilh  America,  or  the  provinces 

UouNDARiES.J      J^  ^^  upp^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^j.  Cj^„3j13^  ^^^^  ^^^  Bruufwick ;  fouth- 

«eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  fouth;,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida ;  weft,  by  the  river 
Miffiftippi.  _  . 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits  of  the  American  United  States 
are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  following  :  "  And  that  all  difputes  v/hich 
anight  arifein  future  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  boundaries  of  the  faid  United  States  may  be 
prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  follmving  are  and  fhall  be  their 
boundaries,  viz.  From  the  north-welt  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  v/hich 
is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  High- 
lands, along  the  faid  Highlands,  which  divide  thole  rivers  that  ejnpty  themfelves  into 
the  river  Str  Lawrence,  from  thofe  vv  hich  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north- 
Avcfternmoft  head  of  Connecticut  river ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  laid  latitude, 
until  it  ftrikcs  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraqui ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
river  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  ftrikcs  the  commu- 
nication by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  faid 
■communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  imtil  it  arrives  at  the 
water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ;  thence  through  die  middle 
■of  faid  lake  to  the  water  communicatioji  l:)etween  that  lake  arid  Lake  Superior  ;  thence 
through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  Iflcs  Royal  and  Pliillipeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  tliroiigh  the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the^  water  communication 
between  it  and  the  Lake  of  (he  Woods,  to  the  laid  Lake  of  the  AVoods  ;  thence  thro* 
the  liiid  lake  to  tlie  moll  norih-wcitcxn  point  tiiereof,  and  from  thence,  on  -a  due  weft 

R  2  courle. 
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courre,  to  the  River  Miffiflippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  faid 
River  Miffiflippi,  until  it  Ihall  interfc6t  the  northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-firil  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

"  South,  by  a  line  to  he  drawn  dlic  eaft  from  the  determination  of  the  line  lafl- 
mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middlft 
of  the  River  Apalachicliola,  or  Catahouche  ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its ■ 
jundlion  with  the  Flint  River  ;  thence  ilrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River  ;  and 
thence  down  along  tlic  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  Eaff,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croixr,  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  fource,  and  from  its  fource  directly  north,  to  the 
aforefaid  Highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
thofe  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  comprehending  all  iflands  within  twenty 
kagucs  of  an^'  part  of  the  fhores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  ba 
drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  one  jiart,  and  Eaft  Florida  ©n  the  other,  Ihall  refpc6tively  touch  tlic  Bay  of 
Fund)  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  exceptnig  fuch  illands  as  novv'  are,  or  heretofore  have 
been,  witliin  tlic  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  territory  ©f  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  contains,  by  compu- 
tation, a  million  of  I'guare  miles,  in  whicli  are 

640,000,000  acres 
Deduct  for  water  51,000,00a 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between"  the  weft  boundary  line  of 
Pennfylvania,  on  the  cafl ;  the  boundary  line  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  extending  from' the  River  St.  Croix  to  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  on  the  north-;  the  River  Miffiflippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
weft  J  and  the  River  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to-tlie  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfyl- 
vania, contains,  by  computation,  about  411,000  Iquare  miles,  in  which  are 

2'63,o4o,ooo  acres. 
Dedu6l  for  water  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofcd  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  l 

I  u  J- J     r*!;.    T   J-  f     2:10,000,000 

when  purchaled  of  the  Indians     -       J  ' 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftem  territory,  containing, 
as  above  ftatcd,  220,000,000  of  a^eres,  and  feveral  large  tradls  fouth  of  the  Ohio,* 
have  been,  by  the  cefTion  of  fome  of  the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of" 
peace,  transferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  are  pledged  as  a/  fund  for. finking  the 
debt  of  the  L^nited  States.  Of  tliis  territory  the  Indians  now  polfefs  a  very  large  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Jeflerfon,  in  his  report  to  congrefs,  Nov.  8,  1791,  defcribes  the  boun- 
dary line  between  us  and  the  Indians,  as  follows:  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cayahoga  (which  falls  into  the  fbuthernmoft  part  of  Lake  Erie)  and  running  up  the- 
river  to  the  portage,  between  that  and  the  Tufcaroro  (or  N.  E.)  branch  of  th« 
Muf!cing\im ;  then  down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  crofting  place  above  Fort 
Lawrence ;  ihcn  weftv.^ardlj^,  towards  the  portage  of  the  Great  Miami,  to  the  main 
branch  of  that  river;  tl:>en  down  the  Miami,  to  the  fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the 

*  Ceded  by  North  Cnrolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  certain  refecvations  for  the  Indians  and 
ether  purpofes,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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oM  fort,  which  was  taken  by  tlie  French  in  1752;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  De  !a 
Paulo  (a  branch  of  the  Wabalh)  and  down  that  river  to  the  Wabafli.  So  far  the  hne 
is  precifely  determined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians.  The  tra6t  compre- 
hending the  whole  country  within  the  above  defcribed  line,  the  V/abafh,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  vv^eftern  limits  of  Pennfvlvania,  contains-  about  55,000  fquare  miles.  How 
far  on  the  wertern  fide  of  the  Wabalh,  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Indians  has- 
been  defined,  we  know  not.  It  is  only  undcrflood,  in  general,  that  their  title  to  the 
lower  country,  between  that,  river  and  the  Illinois,  was  formerly  extinguifhed  by  the 
French,  v/hile  in  tlieir  poflcflion. 

Efthnate  af  the  number  of  acres  of  IValer,  north  arJ  wejlzvard  of  the  River  Olno,  within  the 

tgrritory  of  the  United  States. 

■  ■       Acres. 

-  -  •  -•  21,952,780 


In 


Lake  Superior 

Lake  of  the  WcK)d3 

Lake  Rain,  &e. 

Red  Lake 

Lake  Michigan 

Bay  Puan 

Lake  Huron  - 

Lake  St.  Clair 

Lake 'Erie,  wcftern  part 

Sundry  final  I  lakes  and  rivers 


1,133,800 

165,200- 

551,000 

10,368,000 

1, 2 1 6,000 

5,009,920 

89,500 

2,252,800 

301,000 


43,040,000 


Eftlmate  of  the  nimier  of  acres  of  Water  within  the  thirteen  United  States. 


In  the  Lakes,  &c.  as  above  mentioned 
~    In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line  extended 
from  the  north-weft  corner  of  Pennfylvania, 
due  north  to  the  boundary  between  the  Britifli 
territory  and  the  United  States 
In  Lake  Ontario 
Lake  Champlair* 
Cheiiipeek  Bay 
Albermarle  Bay 

Delaware  Bay         _  -  , 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  States,  in- 
cluding the  Ohio 


43,040,Qcc 


410,000 
2,390,000 

500,000 
1^700,000 

330,000 

630,00© 

a,ooo,coo 


7,96o;,ooc 


Total  -  51,000.000 

Lakes.]  It  may  in  truth  be  fald,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  fj  well  watered  with 
fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  By  means  of 
thefe  various  llreams  and  colle(£tions  of  water,  the  whole  country  is  chequered  into 
iflands  and  peninfulas.  The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America. 
feem  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate  union.     The  facilities  of 

navigation. 
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navigation  render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georgia  and  New  Hamp- 
iliirc  far  more  •  expeditious  and  practicable,  than  between  thofe  of  Provence  and 
Picardy,  in  France;  Cornwall  and  Caithnefs,  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  Gallicia  and  Cata- 
lonia, in  Spain.  The  canals  propofed  between  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware,  between 
PafquetafiK.  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Sufque- 
hannah, will  open  a  communication  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  weflern  counties  of 
Pcnnfyivania  and  New  York.  The  improvements  of  the  Potomak  will  give  a  paffage 
from  the  foutlietn  Hates  to  the  weilern  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  and 
even  to  the  lakes.  From  Detroit  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomak,  fix  hundred  and 
leven  miles,  are  but  two  carrying  places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  tlie  dilTance  of 
,  Forty  miles.  The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefapeak  will  open  the  communication 
from  South  Carolina  to  New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  the  mofl  populous  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania, and  the  midland  counties  of  New  York.  Were  thefe  and  the  propofed  canal 
between  Alhley  and  Cooper  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  the  canals  in  the  northern  parts 
.  of  the  ll^atc  of  New  York,  and  thofe  of  MalTachufetts  and  New  Hampfliire  all  opened. 
North  America  would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  clufter  of  large  a';d  fertile  illands, 
communicating  with  each  other  with  eafe  and  little  cxpence,  an  J  in  many  inftances 
without  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  which  refembles  the  prodigious  chain 

!  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world.     They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  leas  of  frefh 

water :  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit 

than  the  greateft  lake  in  tlie  eaitern   continent;     Some  of  the  moft  northern  lakes 

.  belonging  to  the  United  States,  have^Tiever  been  furveyed,  or  even  vifited  by  the  white 

•  people;  of  courfe  v/e  have  no  defcription  of  them  which  can  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

-Others  have  been  partially  furveyed,  and  their  relative  lituation  determined.     Thebeil 

account  of  them  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  is  as  follows  : 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  molt  northern  in  the  United  States,  is  fo  called  from 
■  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce, 
.«&c.     This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the  Ibuth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  and  is  fuppoled 
,-to  be  the  fource  or  condudlor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
river.     Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feventy  miles,   and  in  fome 
places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.     The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its  borders  to  fifh 
and  hunt.     This  lake  is  the  communication  between  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bour- 
bon, and  Lake  Superior. 

Rainy,  or  Long  Lake,  lies  ealt  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  fald  to  be  nearly 
an, hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake  lie  leveral  fnlall  ones,  wliich  extend  in  a  firing  to  the  great 
carrying  place,  and  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between  thele  little  lakes  are  feveral 
carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to  the  north-weft  difficnlt,  and  exceedingly 
tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to  make  one  voyage  from  Micliillimakkinak  to  thele 
parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  tei-med  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  nortliern  fituation,  is  fo 
called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on  the  continent.  It  may  juftly  be 
termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  ai:id  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frelli  water 
on  the  globe.  According  to  the  French  charts,  it  is  1500  miles  in  circumference.  A 
great  part  of  the  coa ft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and.  uneven  ground.  The  water  is  pure 
and  tranfparent,  and  appears  generally  throughout  the  lake,  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge 
rocks.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  this  lake,  with  how  much 
rtruth  I  pretend  not  to  fay,  that  although  their  furface_,  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer, 

is 
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is  impregnated  with  no  fmall  deg;ree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  and  refrefhing. 

The  fituation  of-  this  lake,  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,, lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  well  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  tliis  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land  enough,  if  proper 
for  cultivation,  to  form  a  confiderable  province;  efpecially  Ifle  Royal,  which  is  not 
lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  forty  broad.  The  natives  fup- 
pofe  thefe  iflands  are  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  fide  ; 
one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe  of  the  Chipeways,  who  inhabit  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  other  is  the  Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which 
is  towards  James  Bay,  from  whence  there  is  faid  to  be  but  a  fhort  portage  to  another 
river,  which  empties  itlelf  into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters  the  lake,  has 
a  perpendicular  fall  trom  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  is 
very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  dillancc  like  a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  other  rivers,  which  empty  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which 
are  of  confiderable  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape  of 
about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan.  About  an  hundred  miles  wefi: 
of  tliis  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head  of  which  is  compofed 
of  a  gieat  affemblagc  of  fmall  ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks.  Many  finall  iflands,  particu- 
larly on  the  eafliern  fhores,  abound  with  copper  ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance 
of  copperas.  Tliis  metal  might  be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article  of  com- 
merce. This  lake  abounds  with  fifli,  particularly  trout  and  llurgeon;  the  former 
weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught  almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year  in 
great  plenty.  Storms  affeS.  this  lake  as  much  as  they  do  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the 
waves  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally  dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters 
from  the  fouth-eafl  corner,  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie,  which  are  about  forty 
miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe  ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which,  though  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet,  when  conducted  by  careful  pilots,  may  be  defcended 
without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior  is  fupplicd  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which  are  large, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  waters  which  are  conveyed  into  it 
by  thefe  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the  above-mentioned  ftrait.  Such  a  fuperabundance 
of  water  can  be  difpofed  of  only  by  evaporation.*     The  entrance  into  this  lake  fi'om 

the 

*  That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  fliould  be  difpofed  of  by  evaporation  is  no  fingular  circumftance. 
«'  There  are  fome  feas"  fays  an  ingenious  correfpondent,  who  has  not  obliged  me  with  his  name,  "  in  which 
there  is  a  pretty  juft  balance  between  the  waters  received  from  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  and  the  warte  by  evapo- 
ration. Of  this  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  Afia,  affords  an  inftance  ;  which,  though  it  receives  leveral  large  rivers, 
has  no  outlet.  There  are  others,  (to  fpeak  in  borrowed  language)  whofe  expence  exceeds  their  income ;  and 
thefe  would  foon  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  for  the  fupplies  which  they  conftantly  receive  from  larger 
coUeftions  of  water,  with  which  they  are  conneiTted ;  fuch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  feas ;  into  the 
former  of  which  there  is  a  conftant  current  from  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace  ;  and 
into  the  latter,  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Others  again  derive  more  from  their 
tributary  ftreams  than  they  lofe  by  evaporation.  Thefe  give  rife  to  large  rivers.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  Dambea  in  Africa,  the  Winipifeogee  in  New  Hampfhire,  Lake  Superior,  and  other  waters  in  North 
A.Tnerica;  and  the  quantity  they  difcharge  is  only  the  difference  between  the  influx  and  the  evaporation.    It  is 

obferveable, 
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the  Straits  of  St.  Marie  affords  one  ot"  the  moft  pleating  profpe6ls  in  the  world.  On 
the  left  may  be  -feen  many  beautiful  little  iflands  that  extend  a  contidenible  way  be-  . 
fore  you  ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable,  lucceflion  of  fmall  points  of  land  that  pro- 
jeA  il  little  way  into  the  water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  de- 
li'-fhttul  bafon  calm,  and  Iccure  from  thofc  lempeftuous  winds  by  which  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

La-kciHnron,  into  which  you  ent<"r  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie,  is  next  in  magni- 
t-adc  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  43"  30'  and  46''  30'  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  fix  and  eight  degrees  weft  longitude.  Its  circumtijrence  is  about  one  thoufand 
miles.  -On  the  north  tide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  called  Manataulin,  lignifying  a 
place  of  fpirits,  and  is  conlidercd  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the  ibuth-welt  part 
of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay,  fo  called  from  the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard 
here,  lies  about  half  way  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north-wetl  corner  of  the 
kkc.  It  is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  way.  The  filh  arc  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superior.  x\t  the  north-well  corner  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan,  by 
-the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

The  Chipeway  Indians  live  fcattcred  around  this  lake  ;  particularly  near  Saganaum 
Bay.     On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities  of  land  cherries. 

Michigan  Lake  lies  between  latitude  42^  10'  and  46°  30'  north;  and  between  1 1°  and 
13"  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its  computed  length  is  280  miles  from  north  to 
ibuth ;  its  breadth  from  lixty  to  fcvcnty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  fhipping  of  any 
burthen  ;  and  at  the  north-eaftern  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  Itrait 
fix  miles  broad,  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  which  Hands  tort  Michillimakkinak,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  ftrait.  In  this  lake  are  leveral  kinds  of  filki,  particularly  trotit  of  an 
excellent  quality,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds,  and  Ibme  have  been  taken 
in  the  Straits  of  Micliillimakkinak,  of  ninety  pounds.  Weft  ward  of  this  lake  are 
laro-e  meadows,  faid  to  extend  to  the  Miflitlippi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from 
4he  well  and  caft,  among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of  illands  ; 
it  fprings  fiom  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Miami  village, 
and  runs  north-weft  into  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lake.  On  the  north  tide  of  this 
river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from  which  there  is  a  road,  bearing  north  of  eaft,  to  Detroit. 
The  Powtewatamie  Indians,  wlio  have  about  200  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  river  op- 
pofite  fort  St.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  the  weft 
end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  traft  of  country,  peninfulated,  more  than  250  miles 
in  length,  and  from  150  to  200  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakes,  for  a  few  miles 
inland^  are  fandy  and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines,  fiirub  oaks,  and  cedars.  Back 
-of  tliis,  from  either  lake,  the  timber  is  heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil  luxuriant. 

Luke  St.  Clair  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  and  is 
about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  three  great  lakes, 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  difcharges  them  through  the  river  or  Itrait,  call- 
£,d  Detroit,  (which  is  in  French,  the  ftrait)  into  Lake  Erie.     This  lake  is  of  an  oval 

.obferve.ible,  that  on  the  fliores  the  evaporation  is  much  greater  than  at  a  diftance  from  them  on  the  ocean. 
The  rcmarka'ble  cliifter  of  lakes  in  the  midJle  of  North  America,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  was 
•loubtlels  defigned,  by  a  wife  Providence,  to  furniih  the  i:iteri.>r  parts  of  the  country  with  that  .upjily  of  va- 
pours, withotit  which,  like  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  they  mult  have  been  a  mere  dei'ert.  It  m  ly  be  thought 
equally  furprizing  that  there  fliould  be  any  water  at  all  difcharged  from  them,  as  that  the  cjuantity  (hpuld  bear 
fu' fmali  a  proportkin  to  what  they  receive." 
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form,  and  navigable  for  large  veffels.  "  The  fort  of  Detroit  is  lituated  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,'  about  nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair.  The 
fettlements  are  extended  on  both  lides  of  the  llrait  or  river  for  many  miles  to- 
wards Lake  Erie,  and  fome  few  above  the  fort. 

Lake  Erie  is  lituated  between  foTty-one  and  foi;ty-three  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and'  between  3°  40'  and  8"  degrees  wefc  longitude.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
long  from  ealt  to  well,  and  about  forty  in  its  broadcfr  part.  A  point  of  land  ])ro- 
ie6ts  from  the  north  iide  into  this  lake,  feveral  miles,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  called 
Long  Point.  The  illands  and  banks  towards  the  well  end  of  the  lake  are  lb  infefted 
with  rattle-fnakcs,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on  them.  Tlie  lake  is  covered  near 
tlie  banks  of  the  illands  vvdth  tlic  large  pond  lily,  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  furfare 
of  the  water  lb  thick  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  togetlicr ;  on  thcfe,  in  the 
lummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water  fnakes  ball:ing  in  ih.c  fun.  Of  the  venembus 
fcrpents  which  intelt  this  lake,  the  biffing  fnake  is  the  moll  remarkable  :  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  Jbiall,.  and  fpeckled.  When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itlelf 
ill  a  moment,  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  colours,  become  vilibly  brighter  through 
rage  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtle  wind,  faid 
to  be  of  a  naufeous  linell ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller, 
will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  muft  prove  mortal.  No 
.remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  countera6l  its  baneful  influence.  This  lake  is  of  a  more 
dangerous  navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocks  which 
projedl  into  the  water,  in  a  peqjendicular  direction,  many  miles  together  fi-om  the 
northern  Ihore,  affording  no  flielter  from  florms. 

Prelque  Ifle  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fliore  of  this  lake,  about  lat.  42°  10'.  From  this 
to  Fort  Le  Beuf,  on  French  Creek,  is  a  portage  of  15I  miles.  About  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  this  is  another  portage  of  9I  miles,  between  Chatoughque  Creek,  empty- 
ing into  Lake  Erie,  and  Chatoughque  Lake,  a  water  of  Allegany  river. 

Fort  Erie  frauds  on  the  northern  fhore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  well  bank  of  Niagara 
river,  in  LTpper  Canada.  This  lake,  at  its  north-eaft  end,  communicates  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  about  thirty  miles, 
including  its  windings,  embracing  in  its  courfe  Grand  Ifland  and  receiving  Tone- 
wanto  Creek,  from  the  eafl.  About  the  middle  of  this  river  are  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  world. 
The  waters  which  fupply  the  river  Niagara  rile  near  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  north- 
weft,  and  paffing  through  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  receiving 
in  their  courfe  conftant  accumulations,  a.t  length,  with  ailonilhing  grandeur,  rufh 
down  a  llupendous  precipice  cf  150  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  in  a  llrong  raj^id,  that 
extends  to  the  dillance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall  near  as  much  more ;  the 
river  then  lofes  itfelf  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  nolle  of  thefc  falls,  in  a  clear  day  and 
fair  wind,  may  be  heard  between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  When  the  water  ftrikes  the 
bottom  its  fpray  rifes  a  great  height  in  tlie  air,  occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours, 
in  which,  when  the  fun  Ihines,  may  be  feen,  morning  and  evening,  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow. Fort  Niagara  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Niagara  river,  at  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  fort,  and  that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  are  yet 
in  the  pofleffiori  of  the  Britifli  Government. 

Lake  Ontario  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  between  one  and  five  degrees  weft  longitude.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft 
length  is  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  its  circumference  about  fix  hundred 
miles.     It  abounds  with  fifh  of  an  excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  tlie  Ofwego 
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bafs,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Chcneffee  river 
from  the  Ibuth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego^  from  the  fouth-eaft,  by  which  it 
communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida  and  Wood  Creek,  with  Mohawk  river.  On 
the  north-eaft,  this  hike  difcharges  itleH'  through  the  river  Cataraquij  (which  at  Mon- 
treal, takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence)  into-  the  AtLantic  Ocean. 

Alwut  ciglit  miles  from  the  weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  curious  cavern,  which 
the  Mcffifaugas  Indians  call  Maniio  ah  wigwam,  or  boufe  of  the  Devil.  The  mountains 
which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place,  break  off  abruptly,  and  foiTn  a  precipice  of 
200  feet  perpendicular  dcfcent ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  firil 
opening  is  large  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  v.ralk  abrcaft.  It  continues  of 
this  bignels  for  feventy  yards  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Then  it  falls  almoft  perpen- 
dicularly fifty  yards,  which  may  be  deicended  by  irregular  itcps  from  one  to  four  feet 
diftant  ti-om  each  other.  It  then  continues  forty  yard's  horizontally,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  another  perpendicular  delcent,  down  which  there  are  no  fteps.  The  cold 
here  is  intenfe.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  week,  cxplofions 
from  this  cavern,  which  lliake  the  ground  for  fixteen  miles  round. 

Lake  Cliamplain  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly  eafi:  from  it,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. It  took  its  name  from  a  French  governor,  whofe  name  was  Champlain,  who 
was  drowned  in  it.  It  was  before  called  Corlacr's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  Ibuth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with 
liih,  and  the  land  on  its  borders,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  is  good.  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  near  the  Ibuthern  part 
of  it. 

Lake  George  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Champlain,  and  is  a  mofl  clear,  beautiil'.l 
rolleftion  of  water,  thirty-fix  miles  long  and  from  one  to  feven  miles  wide.  It  em* 
bofoms  more  than  200  illands,  Ibme  fay  2,^^)  ;  very  few  of  which  are  any  thing  more 
than  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar,  fpruce,  and  hemlock  trees,  and 
ihrub?-,  and  abundance  of  rattle-fnakes.  On  each  lide  it  is  tkirted  by  prodigious 
mountains,  fi-om  which  large  quantities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year  carried  to  New 
York  for  fhip  timber.  The  lake  is  full  of  nflies,  and  fome  of  the  betl  kind  ;  among  v/hicli 
are  the  black  Ofwego  bats  and  large  fpeckled  trouts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  about 
ioo  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  portage  between  the  fwo  lakes  is 
one  mile  and  a  half;  but  with  a  fmall  expence  might  be  reduced  to  iixty  yards-;  and 
with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through  for  batteaux.  This  lake,  ill- 
tlic  French  charts,  is  called  Lake  St.  Sacrament ;  and  it  is  laid  that  the  Roman  Gatho^ 
lies,  in  former  times,  were  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in 
all  their  churches  in  Canada :  hence  probably  it  derived  its  name. 

Rivers.]  The  Miflilfippi  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  nu- 
merous branches  from  the  call  ;  and  of  the  Miflburi  and  other  rivers  from  the  wefl. 
Thefe  miglity  ftreams  united,  are  borne  down  with  increafing  majeily,  tlirough  vail 
forefls  and  meadows,  and  dilchargcd  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  length  and 
uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  fays  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  exceflive  muddinefs  and  fa- 
lubrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  Its  junction  with  the  Miifouri,  arc  very  fmgular.* 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  water  has  been  found  a  fediment  of  one  inch  of  impalpable  marle-like  fub- 
ftance.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholefoine  and  well  tafted,  and  very  cool  in  the  hottell  feafons  of 
the  year ;  the  rowers,  who  are  there  employed,  drink  of  it  when  they  are  in  the  frcelt  perfpiration,  and  never 
receive  any  bad  efFefts  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  ul'e  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  river, 
•vvhi.ii,  by  being  kept  in  jars,  becomes  perfectly  clear. 
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The  direction  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  a  diltance  which  docs  not  exceed  t'otir  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  il:rait  hue, 
is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  Ihortened  at  leafl  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which  are  not 
thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  j'car  1722,  at  Point  Coupee,  or  Cut 
toint,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  l()me  Canadians,  by  deepening  the  channel  of 
a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The  impetuofity  of  the  llream 
was  fo  violent,  and  the  toil  of  lb  rich  and  looie  a  quality,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  point 
was  entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers  fared  fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The. 
old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical  overfi  jwings  only  excepted.  The 
new  channel  has  been  fincc  founded  with  a  hue  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  bot- 
tom. Several  other  points,  of  great  extent,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fince  cut  off, 
and  the  river  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miffitfippi  is  very  high,  and  the  current  fo  flrong  that  it  is 
with  ditficulty  it  can  be  alcended  ;  but  this  difadvantage  is  remedied  in  fome  meafure 
by  eddies  or  counter  cun-cnts,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  bends  clofe  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  affill:  the  afcending  boats.  The  ciuTcnt  at  this  leafon  defcends  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,  it  docs  not  run 
faftcr  than  two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river  as  have  cluflers  of  iflands, 
fhoals,  and  land  banks.  The  circumference  of  many  of  thefe  fhoals  being  leveral  miles, 
the  voyage  is  longer  and  in  fome  parts  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.  The  mer- 
chandize neceflary  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Mitfilfippi, 
is  conveyed  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men, 
and  caiT}'ing  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  com- 
monly performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  A  prodigious  number  of  iflands,  fome  of 
which  are  of  great  extent,  interfperlc  that  mighty  river.  Its  waters,  after  overflowing 
its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  eafl,  and  the  river  Rouge  on  the  weft,  never 
return  within  them  again,  there  being  many  outlets  or  ftreams,  by  which  they  are  con- 
darted  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  more  efpccially  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Milfiflippi,  di- 
viding the  country  into  numerous  iflands.  Thefe  fingularities  diftinguifh  it  from  every 
other  known  river  in  the  world.  Below  the  Ibberville,  the  land  begins  to  be  verj'  low 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  acrofs  the  comitiy,  and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  fea.  The  ifland  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppofite,  are  to  all  ap- 
pearance of  no  long  date  ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface,  you  find  water 
and  great  quantities  of  trees.  The  many  beeches  and  breakers,  as  well  as  inlets,  which 
Jiave  arifen  out  of  the  channel  within  the  laft  half  centur}^,  at  the  feveral  mouths  of 
the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that  this  peninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  lamp 
manner.  And  it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Miififl^ppi  to  the  fea, 
the  opening  of  that  river  was  very  diiTerent  from  what  it  is  atprelent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,  this  truth  becomes  more  Itriking.  The  bars 
that  crofs  moft  of  thefe  fmall  channels,  opened  by  the  current,  have  been  multiplied 
by  means  -of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the  ftreams  ;  one  of  which,  flopped  by  its 
roots  or  branches  in  a  fhallow  part,  is  fuflicient  to  obftrucl  the  paflage  of  thoulknds 
^more,  and  to  fix  them  at  the  fame  place.  Aftonifhing  collec-iions  of  trees  are  daily 
feen  in  pafling  between  the  Balize  and  the  Miflburi.  No  human  force  is  fufficient  to 
remove  them,  and  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river  ferves  to  bind  and  cement  them 
together.  They  are  gradually  covered,  and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  tlieir 
length  and  breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their  height.     In  kfs  thaii  tea  years  time, 
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canes,  fhrtibs,  and  aquatic  timber  grow  on  them,  and  form  points  and  IflandSj  which  ■ 
forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  affertcd  with  certainty,  refpeAtng  the  length  of  this  river.  Its  fource 
is  not  known,  bnt  Ivippofed  to  be  upivai'ds  of  three  thoufand  miles  from  the  fea  as  the 
river  runs.  We  only  knov»',  that  from  St.  Antony''s  falls,  in  lat.  45°,  it  glides  with  a, 
plcafant  clear  cin-rent,  and  receives  many  large  and  very  extenli^-e  tributary  fti'eams 
before  its  junction  with  the  Miflburi,  without  gi'eatly  increaling  the  breadth  of  the 
Miffillippi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The  muddy  waters  of  the  Miffouri 
difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  till  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  The  Mif- 
fouri is  a  longer,  broader,  and  deeper  river  than  the  Miiiiffippi,  and  affords  a  mbre 
exteniive  navigation;  it  is,  infudl,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common 
ftream  than  docs  the  Miililiippi.  It  has  been  afcendcd  by  French  traders  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  water,  and  bi-cadth  of  the  river  at  that 
diflance,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  MilVouri  river,  to  nearly  oppolite  the  Ohio,  (he  wcftern  bank  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi,  is,  fome  few  places  excepted,  higher  than  the  eallern.  From  Mine  au  f?r,  to 
the  Ilsberville,  the  eaftern  bank  is  higher  than  the  weftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a 
fingle  difcernible  riling  or  eminence,  the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
From  the  Ibberville  to  the  fea,  there  are  no  eminences  oil  either  tide,  though  the  eaf- 
tern bank  appears  rather  the  higheft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Engliih  turn.  Thence 
the  banks  gi-adually  diminilli  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where  they  are  but 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  common  llirface  of  the  water. 

The  flimc  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Miililiippi  leaves  on  the  furface  of  the 
adiacent  fhores,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Nile,  which  depolits  a  fimilar  ma- 
nure, and  for  many  centuries  paft  has  infured  the  fertility  of  Egypt*  When  its  banks 
fhall  have  been  cultivated,  as  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate 
deferve,  its  population  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  ti'ade,  wealth, 
and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,,  and  perhaps  center  upon 
the  Miffiffippi.  This  alio  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  ntiniTjcr  of  its  mouths,  all  iffuing 
into  a  fea  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  is.  bounded  on  the  north 
and  fouthby  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  bay  is  by  North 
and  South  America.  The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river  might  be  eafily  flopped  up,  by 
means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods,  is  always  covered. 
The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  .the  only  opening  then  left  would  proba-- 
blv  grow  deep,  and  the  bar  be  removed. 

Whoever  for  a  moment  will  call  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advantageous  fltuation,  mull  be  con- 
vinced that  it,  or  fome  place  near  it,  muft,  in  proccfs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  great- 
eft  marts  in  the  world. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthoiiy,  in  about  latitude  45",  received  their  name  from  Father 
Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  millionary,  who  travelled  into  thefe  parts  about  the  year 
1680,  and  was  the  firfl  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  which 
is  more  than  250  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moll 
plealing  cataract.  The  rapids  below,  in  the  fpace  of  tlirec  hundred  yards,  render  the 
'  defcent  confiderably  greater;  lb  that  when  viewed  at  a  dillance,  they  appear  to  be 
much  higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  illand,  about 
i'ovty  feet  broad,  and  fomcwhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and 
fpruce  ti'ces  ;  and  about  half  way  between  this  ifland  and  the  eaftern  fhore  is  a  rock. 
Tying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  in  an  oblique  polition,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and 
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thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they  arc  approachable  with- 
out the  leafl  obftrutftion  from  any  intervening  liill  or  precipice,  which  cannot  be  faid 
of  any  other  conliderable  fall,  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  countr}'  around  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye 'finds  no  relief,,  but 
Gompofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  covered 
with  verdm"e,  and^  interfperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleating  variety  to  the 
profpetSt. 

A  little  diitance  below  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and  an  half,  on 
which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almolt  all  the  branches  of  which,  able  to  bear 
the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  loaded  with  eagle's  nefts.  Their  in- 
ftincftive  wifdom  has  taught  them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  ot  the 
rapids  above,  from  the  attacks  of  either  man  or  beaft. 

From  the  beft  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we  learn  that  the  four 
moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  \-iz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mifiiffippi,  the  River  Boui-bon,  and  the  Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their 
fources  in'  the  lame  neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  thethree  former  are  faid  to  be 
within  thirt}'  miles  of  each  other  ;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  fhews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America  ;  and  It  is  an  in- 
ftance  not  to  be  paralleled  In  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  four  rivers  oi 
fiich  magnitude  thould  take  their  rile  together,  and  each,  after  running  feparate  cour- 
I'es,  difcharge  their  waters  Into  diflerent  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thou- 
fand  miles  from  their  fources.  For  in  their  paflage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence, eaft  ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to  Hudlbn's  Bay,  north  ;  and  to  the  bay 
at  the  ftraits  of  Annlan,  weft  ;  where  the  river  Oregon  is  fuppofcd  to  empt)',  each  of 
them  traverfes  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  Is  a  moft  beautiful  river.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  clear,  and  bofom 
Itnooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  fingle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt ;  five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Greart  Kan- 
haway  ;  12.00  yards  at  Loullville  ;  and  the  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  feme  few  places  be- 
low Louifville  :  but  Its  general  breadth  docs  not  exceed  600  yards.  In  fome  places  its 
width  is  not  400,  and  in  one  place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids.  It  is  lefs  than 
300.  Its  breadth  In  no  one  place  exceeds  1200  yards,  and  at  Its  junfllon  with  the  Mif- 
iiffippi, neither  river  is  more  than  900  yards  wide.* 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins,  Is  as  fol- 
lows. 


m  Fort  Pitt 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Log's  Town 

i8| 

To  Hockhocking 

16 

Big  Beaver  Creek 

io| 

Great  Kanhaway 

821 

Little  Beaver  Creek 

13  § 

Guiandot 

43  1 

Yellow  Creek 

II  1 

Sandy  Creek 

141 

Two  Creeks 

21  1 

Sioto 

481 

Long  Reach 

"      53i 

To  Little  Miami 

1261 

End  Long  Reach 

i6| 

Licking  Creek 

« 

Mufkingum 

261 

Great  Miami 

26  1 

Little  Kanhaway 

121 

Big  Bones    . 

32  i 

*  The  alterations  in  the  defeription  of  tliis  river  were  received  by  the  Author  from  Col.  George  Morgan 
of  New  Jerfey,  a  gentieinan  of  accurate  obfervation,  and  who  has  repeatedly  paffed  this  river  from  Pittfturg 
to  its  junftion  with  the  Miffiffippi. 
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Miles. 

To  Kcnhiriy  44  i  To  Big  Cave 

Jliipids  -  >7y  I  Shawnee  River 

Low  Country  ^55  I  Cherokee  River 

"Buffi! lo  River  64  I  Maflac 

Wabalh  97  |  Mil]iffippi 

1188 
In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  ii  afiords  30  or  40  feet  water  to  Louifville,  2^ 
or  30  I'eet  to  LaTarte's  rapids,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway^ 
and  a  fui^ciency  at  all  tmies  for  light  i)at<eaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  I'he  rapids 
are  in  latitude  38"  S'.  The  inundations  of  tliis  river  begin  about  the  lall  of  March,  and 
fubfide  in  July,  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other  montlis,  fo  that  boats  which 
carry  300  barrels  of  liour.,  from  the  Monongahela,  or  Youhiogany,  above  Pittlburg, 
liave  feldom  long  to  wait  for  water  only.  During  thefe  floods  a  firil:  rate  man  of  war 
may  be  carried  from  I,ouilVille  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river  and  the 
ftrength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  Itecrage  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Col.  Morgan, 
-\vho  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that  a  vellel  properly  built  for  the  lea,  to  draw 
12  feet  water,  when  loaded,  and  carrying  from  12  to  1600  barrels  of  flour,  may  be 
more  cafily,  cheaply,  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittlburg  to  the  lea,  than  thole  now  in 
nfe  ;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of  capacity  and  euterprize  to  afcertain 
it.  He  obferves,  that  a  veliel  intended  to  be  rigg(;d  as  a  brigantine,  fnow,  or  Ihip, 
flrould  be  double  decked,  take  her  mafts  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibberville,  be- 
low which  are  no  iflands,  or  to  New  Orleans,  with  20  men,  fo  as  to  aflord  reliefs  of 
10  and  10  in  the  night. — Such  a  velTcl,  without  the  ufe  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float 
to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittlburg,  20  times  in  24  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  what  agreeable 
profpefts  are  prefcnted  to  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens  in  the  weftern  country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  dcfcend  about  10  feet  in  a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  l^alf  The 
bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  uito  tw^o  branches,  the 
fouthern  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  but  impalTable  in  dry  feafons.  The 
Led  of  the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels  by  ihc  conltant  courfe  of  the  water, 
and  attrition  of  the  pebble  ftoncs  carried  on  with  that,  fo  as  to  be  pallable  for  battcaux 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  thought  that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be 
jnoft  ealily  opened  for  conltant  navigation.  The  rife  of  the  \\atcis  in  thefe  rapids  does 
not  exceed  20  or  25  feet.  We  have  a  fort,  fltuated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground 
on  the  fouth  lide  rifes  very  gradiially. 

At  Eort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its  name,  branching  into  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegany. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  it^  mouth.  From  thence  is  twelve 
.or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  is  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence 
:to  Rcdlione  by  water  is  fifty  miles,  by  land  thirty.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river,- 
by  water  forty  miles,  by  land  tv^enty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards, 
and  the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  weftern  fork,  fifty  miles  tiigher,  and  the  navigation  frequently  interrupted  by  ra- 
pids ;  which,  however,  with  a  Iwdl  of  two  or  -three  feet,  become  very  pallable  for 
lipats.  It  then  adn^its  light  boats,  c-ccept  in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  fiirther,  to 
tlie  head  of  Tygart's  valley,  prcfenting  only  fomc  finall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two 
feet  perpendicular,  and  leilening  in  it's  width  to  twenty  yards.  The  Weflern  fork  is 
.Jip.vigab!e  in  jhc  winter -ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the  Little  Kanhaway, 

and 
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will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  Tlie  Yohogany  is  the  pr'acipal  branch  of  tins 
river.  It  paiics  through  the  Laurel  mountain,  ai^out  tliirty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  is, 
fo  far^  from  three  liundrcd  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  "J'ardb  wide,  and  the  navigation' 
much  obftructed  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  fnoals.  In  its  paflagc  through  the  moun- 
tain it  makes  vei*y  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles,  to  the  Turkey  foot. 
Tjience  to  the  Great  CrolFing,  about  twenty  miles,  it  is  again  navigable,  except  in  dry 
feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hundred  yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  di- 
vided from  thofe  of  the  Patomak  by  the  Allegany  moimtain.  From  the  fall:?,  where 
it  interlecls  the  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  navigation  on 
the  Patomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.  Will's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation 
as  3"et.  Cheat  river,  another  confiderable  brand  1  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred- 
J'ards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  IDunkard's  (ettlement,  fifty  miles- 
higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dryfeafons.  The  bovindary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennfylvania  crofTes  it  about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  moiith. 

The  Allegany  river  affords  navigation  at  all  feafons  for  light  batteaux  to  Venango, 
at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  it  is  pravftifed' 
even  to  LeBoeuf,  ii'om  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Prelque 
Iflc'on  Lake  Erie.- 

The  country  watered  by  theMiiliiTippi  and  its  eaftcrn  branches  conflitutes  five-eighth:^ 
of  the  United  States  ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters: 
the  refiduary  ftreams,  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  water  the  remaining  three-eighths. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjecSt  of  the  weflern  waters,  we  will  take  a  view  of  their  prin- 
cipal connedtions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are  four,  the  Hudfon's  river,  the  Patomak, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Miffiflippi.  Down  the  lafl  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But 
the  navigation  through  the  Gulf  of  JMexico  is  lb  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  MiJliflippi 
fo  difficult  and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize  will  not 
be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It  is  molt  likely  that  flour,  timber,  and  other  heavy 
articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  themfelves  be  an  article  for  lale  as  v/ell  as 
their  loading,  the  navigators  returning  by  land,  as  at  prefent.  There  will  therefore  be 
a  competition  between  the  Kudfon,  the  Patomak,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  for  the 
refidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on  tlie  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  Miffiflippi.  To  go  to  New  York,  that  part  of 
the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakes  or  their  waters,  muft  firft  be  brought  into  Lake 
Erie.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  its  waters,  and  Huron,  are  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie, 
which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  vcflels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie  by  vefTcls  of  eight  feet  draught.  That  part  of 
tlie  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  mull  pafs  trom  the  mthrough 
fome  portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The  portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a 
water  of  Michigan,  is  of  one  mile  only.  From  the  Wabaffi,  Miami,  Mufkingum, 
or  Allegany,  are  portages  into  the  v/atcrs  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles. 
When  the  commodities  are  brought  into  and  have  pafTed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is 
between  that  and  Ontario  an  inten-uption  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where  the  portage  is 
of  eight  miles  ;  and  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's  river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of 
Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  from  Wood  creek  to  the  Mo- 
hawks river,  two  miles  ;  at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river,  haJf  a  mile,  and  from 
Scheneftady  to  Albany,  lixteen  miles.  Befides  the  incrcalc  of  expence  occafioncd  by 
frequent  change  of  carriage,  there  is  an  incrcafed  rifk  of  pillage  produced  by  committing 
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meitbandizc  ,lo  a  gr.>atcr  number  of  hands  fucceffivd^'.     The  Patomak  offers  itfelf 
tinder  the  following  cuTumllances.     For  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weft- 
ward  of  Lake  Erie,  w^hen  it  fliall  have  entered  that  lake,  mult  coaft  along  its  Ibutheni    - 
lliore,  on  account  of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbours;  the  northern,  though 
fliortell,  having  icw  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe.     Having  reached  Cayahoga,  to  pro- 
ceed on  to  New  York,  it  will   have  eight  hundred  and  twent3^-five  miles  and  five~ 
portages ;  whereas  it  is  but  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles   to  Alexandria,  its 
emporium  on  the  Patomak,  if  it  turns  into  the  "Cayahoga,  and  palles  throvigh  that,  Big- 
beaver,  Ohio,  Yohogany,  (or  Monongalia  and  Cheat)  and  Patomak,  and  there  are 
but  two  portages  ;  the  firll:  of  which,  between  Cayahoga  and  Beaver,  may  be  removed 
by  uniting  tlie  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  and  in  a  champaign  coimtry ;  the  other,  from  the  v.-aters  of  Ohio  to  Patomak, 
will  be  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles,  according  to  the  trouble  which  fhall  be  taken  to 
approach  the  two  navigations.     For  the  trade  of  the  Oliio,  or  that  which  fliall  come 
into  it  from   its  own  waters  or  the  Miffiffippi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Patomak  to    • 
Alexandria  than  New-York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  is  inteiTupted  by 
one  portage  on!)-.     There  is  another  circumftance  of  dlfFercnce  too.     Tlie  lakes  them- 
felves  never  freeze,  but  the  communications  between  them  fi^eeze,  and  the  Hudlbn's 
river  is  itfelf  fliut  up  by  the  ice  three  months  in  the  year  ;  whereas  the  channel  to  the 
Chefapeek  leads  directly  into  a  warmer  climate.     The  louthern  parts  of  it  very  rarely 
freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  thejiorthern  do,  it  is  lb  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  that 
the  frequent  floods,  to  which  they  are  there  liable,  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  lb 
that  vellels   may  pafs  through  the  whole  winter,  fubjecl:  only  to  accidental  and  fhort 
delays.     Add  to  all  tliis,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  our  neighbours  of  Canada,  or  the 
Indians,  the  rout  to  New  York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoft   its  whole   length, 
and  all  commerce  tln-ough   it  ceafes   from  that  moment. — But  the  channel  to  New 
.  York  is  already  known  to  practice  ;  whereas,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Patomak,  and  tlie  great  falls  of  the  latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  ob- 
ltru6tions. 

The  rout  by  St.  LawTcnce  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  many  advantages, 
and  with  fome  diladvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout,  which  the  enlightened  and 
enterprizingPennfylvanianscontemplate,  which,  if  efFefted,  will  be  theeafieft,  cheapefi:, 
and  furelt  paflagc  from  the  lakes,  and  Ohio  river,  by  means  of  the  Sufquehanna,  and 
.'a  canal  from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal  be- 
tween Sufquehanna  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers  is  now  actually  in  execution.  Should 
they  accomplilh  tlieir  whole  fcheme,  and  they  appear  confident  of  fuccefs,  Philadel- 
phia in  all  probability  will  become,  in  fome  future  period,  the  .largefl  city  that  has 
,  ever  yet  exifted. 

Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States  are  rcferved  to  be 
given  in  the  geographical  account  of  thole  ftates  through  which  they  refpe6tively 
flow.  One  general  obfervation  i-elpe6fing  the  rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  in- 
troduced hei-e,  and  that  is,  that  the  entrance  into  almolt  all  the  rivers,  inlets,  and  bays, 
from  New  Hamplliire  to  Georgia,  are  from  fouth-ealt  to  north-well. 

Bays.]  The  coafi;  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  fome  of 
which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world. — Beginning  at  the  north-eallerly 
part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeeding  Ibuth-weflerly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are 
•  Chedabukto  and  Chcbukto  Bays,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  diflinguillied  by  the  lols 
.C'f  a  Frencli  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain.     The  Bay  of 

Fundy, 
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Funcly,  betwccir  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunfwick,  is  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which 
rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  lixty  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animaL=; 
wliich  feed  ujjon  the  fnore.  Pairaraaquoddy,  Penobfcot,  Broad  and  Calco  Bavs,  he 
along  the  coatl:  of  the  diftnv;t  of  Maine.  Matfachufetts  Bay  fpread?  eaffward  of  Bol- 
ton, and  is  comprel:iended  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
Ibuth.  The  points  of  Bo-lton  Harbour  arc  Nahant  and  Alderton  Points.  Palhng  hy 
Narraganict  and  other  bays  in  the  Itate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  yoxi  enter  Long  Ifland 
Sound,  between  Montauk  Point  and  the  Main.  This  Sound,,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind 
of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  long,  extending  the  vvholc  length  of  the  iJland,  and  dividing  it  from  Con- 
necticut. It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  Ifland,  and  affords  a 
very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  ftrait,  called  Hell-Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this  found,  about 
eight  miles  eaftward  of  New  York  city,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  whirlpools,  whicli 
make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times  of  tide.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  occafioned 
by  the  narrownefs  and  crookednefs  of  the  pais,  and  a  bed  of  rocks,  which  errtend  quite 
acrofs  it ;  and  not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  call  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured, bccaufe  they  meet  at  Frogs'  Point,  feveral  miks  above.  A  fkilful  pilot  may  with 
I'afety  condu6l  a  fhip  of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait  with  the  tide,  or^  at  ftill  wuter^ 
with  a  fair  wind  ^. 

Delaware  Bay  is  lixfy  miles  long,  from  the  cape  to  tlie  entrartce  of  th.e  river  Dela- 
ware at  Bombay  Hook ;  and  fo  wide  in  Ibme  parts,  as  that  a  fhip,  in  the  middle  of  it, 
cannot  be  leen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft, 
between  Cape  Hcnlopen  on  the  right»  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  capes  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  apart, 

*  T lie  following  ingenious  geological  remarks  of  Dr.  MiWhell's,  on  certain-maritlTBe  parts  of  thd  ftate  of 
New  York,  deferve  a  place  in  this  conneftioo : 

•'  From  the  furvey  of  the  foffils  in  thefe  parts  of  the  American  coaft  one  becomes  convinced,  that  the 
principal  fliare  of  them  is  granItical,  co7Kpcfed  of  the.  fame  fort  i  of  materiah  ivith  the  hlghejl  Alps,  Pyrcncesy 
Caucafu!,  and  Andts,- and  like  them  defitute  of  metals  and  petrifaHions. 

The  occurrence  of  ko  horizontal  itrata,  and  the  frequency  of  vertical  laj'ers,  lend  us  further  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  are  not  fccondary  coUcHions  of  miner  ah,  hut  art  certainly  in  a  flate  of  primeval  arrangement. 

The  Steatites,-  Amianthus,  Shoerl,  Fcldfpalh,  Mica,  Garnet,  Jafpar,  Shifns,  AJhcflos^  !i.\id  ^artz,m\i&  all  be 
eonfidered  ^^  primiti'Ve  fofjils,  and  hy  no  means  of  an  allwvial  nature. 

What  inference  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftatement  of  fafts,  but  that  the  fafliionable  opinion  of 
eonfidering  thefe  maritime  parts  of  our  country  as  flats,  hove  up  from  the  deeps  by  the  fea,  or  brought  down 
from  the  heights  by  tlie  rivers,  Hands  unfupported  by  reafon,  and  contradifted  by  experience  } 

A  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  Long  Ifland,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were  in  former  days  coniinuouSy 
or  only  feparated  by  a  frnall  river,  and  that  the  ftrait  wbich  now  divides  them,,  was  formed  bv  fiiccellive  in.' 
roads  of  the  fea  from  tne  eaftward  and  weft:ward  in  the  courfe  of  ages.  This  conjcfture  is  fiipported  by  the 
fa&s  which  follow,  to  iirit :  i.  The  foifil  bodies  on  both  Ihores  have  a  near  reiemblance.  2.  Tli€  rocks  and 
jflands  lying  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  materials.  3.  In  feveral  places,  particularly  at  White-Stone  and 
Hell-Gate,  the  diftance  from  land  to  land  is  very  fmall.  4.  Wherever  the  fliore  is  not  corapofed  of  iblid 
rock,  there  the  water  continues  to  make  great  incroachments,  and  to  caufe  the  high  banks  to  timible  down, 
as  is  true,  not  only  here,  but  at  Monfton,  Newton,  and  elfewhere,  at  this  very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the 
Sound,  called  Executions,- and  Stepping-Stones,  and  thofe  named  H\irtleberry  Ifland,  Pea  Iflaml,  Heart  Ifland, 
and  many  more  that  lie  up  and  down,  are  ffrong  circumfl:ances  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;  for  from  feveral 
ef  them  all  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the  highefl  tides  can  reach,  has  long  fince  been  carj'ied  away,  and 
from  the  reft,  the  fand  and  gravel  continue  to  be  removed  by  daily  attrition  ;  as  is  true  alio  of  the  Brother?, 
Ryker's,  Blackwell's,  and  other  iflands.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of  men",  who,  previous  ta- 
ihe  Europeans,  pofi"eire.d  this  trad  of  country,  that  at  fome  diftant  period,  in  former  times,  their  anceftorS' 
ioukl  itep  froni  rock  to  rock,  and  crofs  this  arm  of  the  fea  on  foot  at  Hell-Gate." 
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The  Cht!fapee?v  is  one  of  tlie  largcll  Imys  in  the  known  world.  .  Its  entrance  ia 
nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  between  Ca]5C  Charles,  kit.  37°  12',  and  Cape  Henry, 
lat.  37°,  in  Virginia,  twelve  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  two  hundred  and  fevciity  miles 
to  the  northward,  dividing  Virginia  and  ivlar)land.  It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles 
Inroad,  and  generally  as  mueh  as  nine  fathoms  deep;  affording  many  commodious  har- 
bours, and  a  lafe  and  ealy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sufquchannali, 
Patomak,  Rappahannok,  York  and  James  rivers,  which  arc  all  large  and  navigable^ 

Facf,  of  the  country.]  Tlie  tract  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States  is 
liappily  variegated  with  plains  and  mountaijis,  liills  and  vallies.  Some  parts  are  rocky, 
particularly  New  England,  the  north  parts  of  New  York,  and  New  jerfey,  and  a 
broad  fpacc,  including  the  feveral  ridges  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  v/hich  run 
fouth-wcftward  through  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia, 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  thole  which  fall  into  the  Mitlif- 
jippi.  In  the  parts  call;  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  the  coun- 
try for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  or  leventy,  and  Ibmetimcs  more,  in 
breadth,  is  level  and  entirely  free  from  ilone.  It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  by  the 
curious,  whether  tlie  cxtcnfivc  tract  of  low  flat  country,  which  fi-onts  the  feveral 
ftates  fouth  of  New  York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prelent 
form  and  fituation  ever  fluce  the  flood  :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by  the  particles 
of  earth  which  have  been  wallied  down  froni  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  toil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  iubltances  ;  or  by  earth  walbed  out 
of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  lodged  on  the  coafl; ;  or  by  the  re- 
cels  of  the  ocean,  occafloned  l>y  a  change  in  Ibme  other  parts  of  the  cailh.  Several 
phenomena  .deferve  conlideration  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

1 .  It  is  a  fart,  well  known  to  every  perlbn  of  obfervation  who  has  lived  in,  or  tra- 
velled through,  the  fouthern  Hates,  that  marine  fhells  and  other  Iubltances  which  arc 
peculiar  ta  tlie  fea  fliore,  arc  almofl;  invariably  found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  me,  that  in  finking 
a  \Vell  many  miles  from  the  fea,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appear- 
ance of  a  liilt  marfh,  that  is,  marfli  grafs,  marih  mud,  and  brackifh  water.  In  all  this 
fiat  country,  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well,  you  find  the 
water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frefli  and  tolerable  good ;  but  if  you  exceed  that  depth  two 
er  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  laltifh  or  brackifh  water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and 
the  earth  dug  up  retembles,  in  appearance  and  fmell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the 
edges  of  the  fait  marfhcs. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand  hills,  which  ap-^ 
pear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  water.  At  the  bottom  (jf  fome  of 
the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  arc  wafhed 
out  from  the  folid  ground,  logs,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  and  the  whole  bank/ 
from  bottom  to  top,  appears  Itrcaked  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves,  and  fand.  Thcl'e  ap- 
pearances arc  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  miles  from  the  fea, 
where,  when  the  rivers  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  As 
you  proceed  down  the  rivers  towards  the  fea,  the  banks  decrcalc  in  height,  but  flill 
arc  formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves,  and  logs,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and 
appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  covered  to  a  conliderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obfeiwed,  that  the  rivers  in  the  Ibuthern  Hates  frequently  vary  their 
channels  ;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are  conftantly  filling  up,  and  that  the 
land,  in  many  places^  annually  infringes  upon  the  ocean.     It  is  an  authenticated  faft, 

that 
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that  no  longer  ago  than  177 1,  at  Cape  Lookout,  on  the  coall  of  North  Carolina,  in 
about  latitude  34"  50',  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious  enough  to  i-eceire  an 
hundred  tail  of  fhipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water  :  it  is  now  entirely  filled 
up,  and  is  folid  ground.     Inltanres  of  this  kind  are  frecjuent  along  the  co-ifl. 

It  is  obfervablc,  likewile,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about  eight  hundred  feet, 
by  meafurement,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  tea  board.  This  defcent  con- 
tinues, as  is  demonllrated  by  Ibundings,  far  into  the  tea. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  Ibil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  propor- 
tlonably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  diftance  fi-om  the  mountains.  When  you  firll 
leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the, foil  is 
coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  Ihining  hea\n,-  particles.  As  you  proceed  to- 
ward the  lea,  the  foil  is  lefs  coarfe,  and  fo  on  ;  in  proportion  as  you  advance,  the  foil 
is  finer  and  finer,  until,  finally,  is  depofited  a  toil  fo  fine,  that  it  conlblidates  into 
pertctt  clay ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality^  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  intermixed 
with  it  reddifh  llreaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpecies  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from  the 
red' lands  vi\\\c]\  lie  up  towards  the  mountains.  This  clay,  when  dug  up  and  cxpofed 
to  the  weather,  will  diflblve  into  a  fine  inould,  without  the  leafi  mixture  of  land  or. 
any  grilty  fubftance,  whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will 
depofit,  firfi,  the  boarfeft  and  heaviell  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the  feveral  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  finenefs,  and  ultimately,  thole  which  are  the  moll:  light  and  fubtle ; 
and  fuch  in  fa(ft  is  the  general  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthern- 
rivers. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  fadt,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about  ninety  miles 
from  the  tea  in  a  dire6t  fine,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  as  the  river, 
runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  oyfler  fliells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They 
run  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth-wefi  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the  tea  coaft,  in  three 
diftin6t  ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth.  The  ridges 
commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far  fouth  as  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Alatamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch  quantities,  as  that  the  in- 
digo planters  carry  them  away  in  large  boat  loads,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime 
water,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands 
of  tons  Itill  remaining.*  The  queftion  is,  how  came  they  here  }  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they  were  conveyed 
in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance  firom  the  place  where  oyfiers  are  now  found. 
The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have 
removed  to  the  fea  fhore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  labour  in  procuring  oylters. 
Befidcs,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them  would  have  been  infurmountable.     They 

*  "  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  about  15  miles  below  Silver  Bluff,  the  Iiigh.  road  croflcs  a  ridge  of 
high-fwelling  hills  ot  uncommon  elevation,  and  perhaps  70  feet  higher  than  the  furnace  ot  the  river.  Thefe 
hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  common  vegetative  furtace,  to  t'.ie  depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  conipofed  en- 
tirely of  foffil  cyder  Ihell?,  internaily  of  the  colour  and  confiftency  of  clear  white  marble:  they  are  of  an 
xncredible  magnitude,  generally  15  or  20  inches  in  length;  from  6  to  8  wide,  and  from, 2  to  4  in  thiclc- 
nefs,  and  their  hollows  fufticient  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot.  They  appear  all  to  have  been  opened 
before  the  period  of  petrifaftion  ;  a  tranfinutation  they  feera  evidently  to  have  fufFcred.  They  are  un- 
doubted'y  very  ancient,  or  perhaps  antediluvian.  The  adjacent  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime  for  buildm<?, 
for  which  purpofe  they  ferve  very  well ;  and  would  undoubtedly  afford  an  excellent  manure,  when  theii-  finds 
require  it,  thefe  hills  now  being  remarkably  fertile.  The  heaps  of  Ihells  lie,upon  zjiratam  of  yellowifh  fuid_ 
mould,  of  feveral  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  that  has  the  ouiuard  appearance  of 
free-ftone,  but  on  drift  examination  is  really  a  teftaceous  concrete,  or  compofition  of  fand  and  pulvenled 
fea  (hells.  In  (liort,  this  teftaceous  rock  approaches  near  i.T  quality  and  appearance  to  the  Bahama  or-liermu- 
dian  White  Rock."     Baitram''s  Traveh,  p.  318. 

"p  2,  would 
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-Kvoiild  not  C/iil)  have  liad  a  ftrono;  ciirrent  in  the  river  againll:  them,  a?h  ohilacle  which 
would  not  have  been  ealily  overconie  by  tlie  Indians,  v/ho  have  ever  had  a  great  avcrllon- 
to  laboiur  ;  Imt  could  they  have  Ihi'sno-unted  this  difficult)-,  oyfters  conveyed  Hich  a 
dilhince,  either'by  land  or  water,  in  lo  warm  a  climate,  would  have  fpoiled  on  the 
paflapc,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circrmiftance  of  thefe  fliells  being  found  in 
Inch  c|uantities,  at  lb  great  a  dillance  from  the  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in 
no  other  wa)',  than  by  llijipofuig  that  the  fea  lliore  was  fonnerly  near  this  bed  of 
Ihells,  and  that  the  ocean  has  lince,  by  tlie  o}x;ration  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully 
invcftigated,  receded.  Thefe  phcnomerra,  it  is  prefumed,  will  authorize  this  conclu- 
sion, that  a  great  part  of  the  flat  coiuitry  which  fpreads  eafterly  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  had,  in  tome  pall  period,  a  fupcrincumbent  fea  ;  or  rather,  that  the  con- 
fiant  acaxition  of  foil  fi'om  the  various  caufes  before  hinted  at,  has  forced  it  to  re^ 
lire. 

Mountains.]  Tl\e  ■trs.cl:  of  countiy  eaft  of  Hndfon's  river,  comprehending  part 
■of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  four  New  England  States,  and  Vermont,  is  rough, 
hilly,  and  in  Ibmc  parts  mountainous.  Thefe  mountains  will  be  more  particularly 
<lefcribed  vmder  New  England.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  on  this 
weftern  continent,  it  i«  obfervable,  that  as  you  depart  trom  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river, 
ihe  land  gradually  rifes  ;  and  the  height  of  land,  in  co-mmon,  is  about  equally  dillant 
from  the  water  on  cither  tide.  The  Andes,  in  South  America,  form  the  height  of  land 
Ibetvia^cn  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  TJie  high  lands  between  the  diftriet  of 
Maine  and  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  north,  and  into  the  Atlantic,  fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont, 
divide  the  waters  wliich  flow  eafterly  into  Conne6licut  river  from  tliofc  which  fall 
wcftcrly  into  LakeChamplain,  Lake  George,  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Between  tlie  Atlantic,  theMithlhppi,  and  the  lakes,  runs  a  long  range  of  moimtains, 
made  vip  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Thele  mountains  extend  north-eafterly  and 
fouth-wefierly,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coafi,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  from  lixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadtli.  Mr, 
Evans  obferves,  with  refpe<9;  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over, 
viz.  in  the  back  part  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
ture. This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Numerous  tra6ts  of 
fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the  ridges.  The  different  ridges 
which  compofc  tliis  iaimenfe  range  of  mountains,  have  ditFerent  names  in  different 
Hates. 

As  ymi  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain,  which  is  trom  one  hundicd 
and  thirty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea.  Between  this  and  the  North  Moirn- 
tain  f])reads  a  large  fertile  vale  ;  next  lies  the  Allegany  ridge ;  next  beyond  this  is  the 
Long  Ridge^  called  tlie  Laurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude  36",  is 
a  fpring  of  water  litty  feet  deep,  A^ery  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  as  blue  as  indigo.  From 
thefe  feveral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  namelefs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  ICittatinny 
mountains  run  through  die  northern  parts  of  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All 
thefe  ridges,  except  the  Allegany,  are  feparated  by  rivers^  which  apjieai-  to  have  forced 
their  paliages  througli  folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  whicii  has  been  defcriptively  called  the  hack-hone 
of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe  mountains,  taken  colledively, 
ieems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined.  Mr.  Evans  calls  them  die  Endlefs  Mountains  : 
others  have  called  Uaora  Uie  Appalachian  Mountains,  ixom  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live 
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on  a  r'lrer  which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola.  But  the. 
molt  common  name  is  the  Allegany  Mountains,,  fo  called,  either  from  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  .range,  or  fr-om  their  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Allegany  or  Ohio 
river ;  which,  from  its  head  waters,  till  it  empties  into  the  Mifliffrppi,  is  ki'.own  a^id 
called  by  the  name  of  Allegany  River,  by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations,  who  once  inhabitexl  it.  Thefe  m.ountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered  and 
broken,  riling  here  aiid  there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other,  but  ftretch 
along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  high.  They  fprcad  as  you  proceed  fouth, 
and  Ibme  of  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  blufFs.  Others  gradually  fulilide 
into  a  level  (Country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  whicli  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,   from  which  natuTalills  have  deduced  many 
tlieorics  oi'  the  earth.     Some  of  them  liave  been  whimlical  enough;  Mr.  Evans  fup- 
pofes  that  the  moft  obvitms  of  the  theories  which  have  been   formed  of  the  earth  is, 
that  it  was  originally  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  another.     "  Bones  and  fliolls  which 
efcaped  the  fate -of  fofter  animal,  fubftances,   we  find  nrixed  v.ith  tlie  old  materials, 
and  elegantly  preferved  in  the   loofc  frones   and   rot-ky  bafes   of  the  higheit  of  thefe 
hills."     With  deference,  however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  -opinion,  thefe  appearances  have 
been  much  more  rationally  accounted  for  by  fuppoling  the  reality  of  the  flood,  of 
which  Moles  has  given  us  an  account.     Mr.  Evans  thinks  this  too  great  a  miracle  to 
obtain  belief.     But  whether  is  it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of 
earth  by  a  deluge,  v/hen  made,  or  to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?    The 
former  certainly  is  not   lefs  credible  than   the  latter.     "  Thefe  mountains,"  fay  our 
author,  "  exifted  in  their  prefcnt  elevated  heig-ht  before  the  deluge,  but  not  Co  bare 
of  foil  as  no\v."     How   Mr.  Evans  came  to  he  fo   circumftantially  acquainted  with 
thefe  pretended  fafts,  is  difficult  to  determine,  unlets  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an 
Antediluvian,  and  to  have  fui-veyed  them  accurately  before  the  convuliions  of  the  "de- 
luge ;  and  until  we  can  be  fully  allured  of  this,  we  mull  be  excufcd  in  not  aflenting 
to  his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old  philofophy  of  Mofes  and  his  advocates. 
We  have  ever}'  reafon  to  believe  that  the  primitive  flate  of  the  earth  was  totally  meta- 
morphofcd  by  the  firft  convullion  of  nature  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  were  indeed  broken  up,  and  that  the  various  jlrata  of  the  earth  were 
diflevered,  and  thrown  into  ever}'  poffible  degree  of  confulion  and  cliforder.     Hence- 
-thofe  vaft  piles  of  mountains  which  lift  their  cragg}'  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  wxw;  proba- 
bly throv.'-n  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth:  and  this  conjeiture  is  re- 
markably confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  of  folfils  and  other  marine  exuvice  which  arc 
■found  imbeded  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  interior  parts  of  continents  remote 
from  the  lea,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  hitherto  explored.     The  various  circumftances 
attending  thefe  marine  bodies  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  a6lually  generated, 
lived,  and  died  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  were  found,  and  therefore  thefe  beds 
mufl  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  tliough  now  in  many  inftanccs 
elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  >  furface.     Hence  it  appears  tliat  mountains  and  conti- 
jicnts  w^ei'e  not  primary  productions  of  nature,  but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of  time 
from  the  creation  of  the  world ;  a  time  long  enough  for  the  firata  to  have  acquired 
their  greatcft  degree  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs  ;  and  for  tlve  teftaceous  matter  of  marine 
Shells  to  become  changed  to  a  ftony  fubftance ;  for  in  the  filTurcs  of  the  lime-fione 
and  other  ftjata,  fr-agments  of  the  llimc  Ihell  have  been  frequently  found  adlieriiig  to  each 
lide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  flate  in  which  they  were  originally  broken;  fo  that  if  the 
fevei'al  parts  were  brought  together,  they  would  apparently  tally  with,  each  other 
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exactly.  A  very  confiderablc  time  therefore  mull  have  elapfed  between  the  chaotic- 
ftate  of  the  earth  and  tlie  deluge,  which  agrees  with  tlie  account  of  Mofes,  who 
makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  lixtcen  hundred  years.  Thefe  obfervations  are  intended 
to  fhcw,  in  one  inliancc  out  of  many  others,  the  agreement  between  revelation  and 
reafon,  bet\\een  the  account  which  Moles  gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and 
the  prefent  appearances  of  nature.  Thofe  who  witli  to  have  this  agreement  mortr 
fully  and  fatisfactorily  fiated,  are  referred  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  "  Inquiry 
into  the  original  J]ate  and  formation  of  the  earlk,"  by  John  Whitehurtt,  F.  R.S.  to  whom 
I  acknov/ledge  myfelf  indebted  for  tome  of  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

Soil  and  Veoetaele  1'rouuctions.]  In  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  every 
fpecies  of  toil  that  the  earth  afibrds.  In  one  part  of  them  or  another,  they  produce 
Sill  tJie  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  and  hortuline  phmts  and  roots,  which 
are  found  in  Europe,  and  have  been  thence  tranfplanted  to  America.  Befidcs  thelc, 
a  great  variety  of  native  vegetable  productions. 

The  n.itural  Jiiltory  of  the  American  States,  particularly  of  New  England,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Several  ingenious  foreigners,  Ikilled  in  botany,  have  vitited  the 
fouthern,  and  fome  of  the  middle  ftates,  and  Canada,  an.d  thefe  ftates  have  alio  had 
ingenious,  botanifts  of  tlxeir  own,  who  have  made  confiderable  progi'cfs  in  defcribing 
the  productions  of  thofe  parts  of  America  wliich  they  have  vifited;  but  New  England, 
fecms  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention  either  of  foreign  or  American  botanifts.  There 
was  never  an  attempt  to  deferibe  botanieally,  the  vegetable  prodsaetions  of  the  eaftern 
ftates,  till  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  lubjett.  The 
refult  of  his  firft  intiuirics  was  publilhed  in  the  tirft  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since  that  period,  the  Doctor  has  paid 
very  particular  attention  to  this  his  fiivourite  ftudy  ;  and  the  public  may  lliortly  expeft 
to  be  gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical  deferiptions  and  difcoveries.*  To  his 
liberal  and  generous  communications,  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  vegetable  produdtions  of  the  eaftern  and  middle  ilates. 

JSJ.  B.  The  following  catalogues  are  all  incomplete,  and  defigned  only  to  give 
general  ideas.  They  contain,  however,  more  correct  information  concerning  the  Na-, 
tural  Hiftory  of  New  England,  than  has  yet  been  publilhed. 

Grain  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.]  Indian  corn  (Zea 
mays)  a  native  grain  of  North  America.  The  varieties  of  this  grain,  occafioncd  by 
a  diflercnce  in  foil,  cultivation,  and  climate,  are  almoft  cndlels.-j-  Winter  and  fum- 
mer  rye  (fecalc  ccreale,  hybcrnum  ct  vernum,)  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  by  our 
farmers.     The  winter  rye  lucceeds  beft  in  ground  newly  cleared,  but  fummer  rye  is 

*  The  produftions  of  the  fouthern  ftates  and  of  Canada  have  not  been  well  defcrtbed  by  any  one  author,. 
In  a  work  profefledly  for  that  purpofe  ;  hut  are  moltly  intermixed  with  the  productions  of  other  parts  of  the' 
world,  in  the  large  works  of  European  botanifts.  This  renders  it  difticult  to  ftleft  them,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
curate conneifted  account  of  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  refcue  this  country  from  the  re- 
proach of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientific  account  of  its  natural  hiftory,  Dr.  Cutlei,  uho  has  already 
examined  nearly  all  ihe  vegetables  of  New  England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifive  will  admit,  to  publilli  a 
botanical  work,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  procluftions  of  I  he  New  England 
ftates.  Tr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  am  informed,  is  co-lleifling  materials  for  a  v\'ork  of  a  flmilar  nature, 
to  comprehend  the  middle  and  iouthern  ftates :  lb  that  both  together  will  form  a  complete  Natural  Hiftory. 
of  the  American  iitates. 

-j-  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  botanifts  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  fpecies.     The  differ- 
ence in  this  gcnui  of  plants  is  probably  accidental,  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  caufes.     It  is  polfiblc,  how- 
ever, that  artjong  i^Lkmarieties,  fpectfic  charafters   may  yet  be  found.     What  is  called  the  fpikcd  Indian  eorri^ 
is  probably  only  a  •variety.     The  plant  commonly  known  in  the  fouthern  ftates  by  the  name  of  Guinea  cerr.y. 
is  of  the  family  oi  gialles,  a?  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Sic. 
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-frcquCTitly  ibvvn  in  old  towns,  where  the  land  has  been  long  vTndcr  cultivation.  The 
w  inter  and  tlimmer  rve  are  the  fame  Ipecies,  forming  two  varieties  ; .  but  the  winter  and 
funmicr  wheat  are  two  dittindt  fpeciu=.  Several  fpecies  of  barley  are  cultivated,  the 
moll  common  is  the  fix  ranked  (Hordcum  hexallichon,)  and  the  two  ranked  (Hordeum 
dilticlion.)  The  wheat  principally  cukivated  are  the  winter  and  fummer  (Triticum 
hybernum  ct  aiflivum.) — Oats  (Avena  faliva.) — Buck-wheat  (Polygonvmi  fagopirum.) 

In  the  ibuthern  States,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  where  the  lands  arc  fuitable,  beiides 
the  grain  alreadv  mentioned,  they  cultivate  rice. — This  grain  was  brought  into  Caro- 
lina tirlr  by  Sir  Nutlnuiiel  Johnlbn,  in  1688  ;  and  afterwards  more  and  of  a  chfferent 
kind,  probably  a  variety,  was  imported  by  a  fliip  from  Madagafcar,  in  1696;  till 
which  time  it  \^as  not  much  cultivated.  It  lucceeds  well  alfo  on  the  Ohio  river,  where 
it  is  planted  both  on  tlie  high  and  low  grounds,  and  in  the  fame  tields  with  Indian  corn 
iiiid  other  grain.  A  gentleman  who  had  planted  it  feveral  years  in  his  garden,  informed 
Dr.  Cutler  that  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  80  buflrels  an  acre.  At  Marietta,  it  has 
aufwered  the  moit  fanguine  expectations  of  the  inhabitants,  producing  equal  to  any 
-other  grain,  without  being  at  any  time  overflowed  with  water.  The  Doctor  himfelf 
faw  it  growing  in  a  very  tiourilhing  llate,  on  high  land,  Init  it  had  not,  at  the  feafou 
he  law  it,  began  to  bloom.  It  was  faid  not  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  Carolina  rice. 
•It  is  probably  the  wild  rice,  which  I  have  been  informed  grows  in  plenty,  in  fome  of 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  the  moft  valuable  of  allthe  fpontaneous 
produiftions  of  the  country.  In  Pennfylvania  grows  a  fort  of  grain  called,  by  the 
Germans,  Spelts,  which  refembles  wheat;  and  is  a  very  valuable  grain. 

Cultivated  Grasses  im  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.]  All  the  graffcs, 
cvdtivated  in  the  middle  and  New  England  States,  are  found  growing  indigenous.  It 
is  not  improbable,  however,  that  fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized  exotics.  The 
following  are  the  principal  grafles  fown  in  our  cultivated  ground,  or  in  any  way  pro- 
pagated for  feed  and  hay: 

Herd's  Grafs  or  Fox  Tail,  ■  ( Alopecurus  prateufis,)  this  is  reckoned  the  heft  grafs  we 
have,  is  a  native,  and  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country.  Blue  Grafs  (Alopecurus 
geniculatus.)— Many  fpecies  of  Bent  (Agroftis,)  particularly  the  Rhode  Illand  Bent 
(Agroftis  intcrrupta.)  The  fmall  and  great  Englilli  grafs  (Poa  trivialis  et  pratenfis.)— 
Wire  grafs  (Poa  comprelTa.) — Fowl  Meadow  grafs  (Poa  aviaria,  fpiculis  fubbifloris.)* 
Red  and  white  clover  (Trifollum  pratenfe  et  repens.) 

The  grafles  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  are  Lucerne,  St.  Foin,  Burnet, 
Timothy,  Ray,  and  Orchard  grafs,  red,  white,  and  jellow  clover  ;  Greenfwerd,  Blue 
^rafs  and  Crab  grafs.  South  of  Virginia  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  gralles.  The  winters  are  fo  mild,  that  the  cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupply  of  food  in 
the  woods. 

Native  Grasses  in  New  England.]  Befides  the  cultivated  graffcs,  the  States  of 
New  England  abound  with  a  great  variety  which  are  found  growing  in  their  native 
foils  and  lituations,  many  of  which  have  not  been  dcfcribcd  by  any  botanical  writers. 
The  fmall  experiments  which  have  been  made,  fufficiently  evince  that  feveral  of  them 
make  excellent  hay.  They  might  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are  highly 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  Thofe  which  are  found  mofl  coinmon  arc  the 
following,  viz. 

*  "  The  Fowl  meadows,  on  Neponfit  river,  between  Dedham  and  Stoughton,  are  coafidered  by  feme  a 
eurioCty.  A  large  tiad  of  land  is  there  cleared  and  fowed  with  an  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  without  the 
sffiftancc  of  man."  Dr.  Fijher, 
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The  vernal  grafs  (Anthoxanthnm  odoratum.) — Timothy,  or  bulbtis  Cat's  fail  grtiiS^ 
(Fhleum  pratenfe.) — Several  fpecies  of  Panic  grafs  (Panicum) — Several  fpecies  of  Bent 
(Agroftis) — Hair  grafs  (Aira  aquatica)— Numcious  fpecies  of  Poa. — Quaking  grafs^ 
(Briza)  leveral  fpecies— Cock's  foot  grafs  (Daci^ylis  glomerata) — Millet  (Miliunv 
efFufum) — Fefcue  graf'^  (Feftuco)  many  fpecies^— Oat  gTufs  (Avena  fpicata) — Reed 
grafs  (Arundo)  fevcral  fpecies — Brome  grafs  (Bromus  fxquaiTofus) — Lime  grafs  (Elymus 
hyftrix) — Barley  grals  (Hordcum  pratenfe) — Dog's  or  couch  grafs  (Triticuni  repcns) — 
Many  fpecies  of  rufh  grafs  (Juncus) — Numerous  fpecies  of  Carex,  in  frefli  and  fait, 
marihy  ground.  Several  tpecics  of  Beard  grals  (Andropogon) — Soft  grafs,  (Holcus 
lanatus  et  oiloratus) — Befides  tliefe,  there  arc  many  valuable  graifes  which,  at  prefent^ 
are  non-defcripta. 

Wjld  Fruits  in  Nevt  England.]  Black  Currant  (Ribes  nigrum) — Goofebeny 
CRibcs  gloflularia) — Prickly  Goofebeny  (Ribes  cynolbati) — Two  fpecies  of  Grapes— 
the  Black  Grape  (Vitis  labrufca,)  and  Fox  Grape  (Vitis  vulpina.)^  Of  thefe  twa^ 
llDecies  we  have  many  varieties,  differing  only  in  fize,  colour,  and  taile.  An  excellent 
wine,  and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Frencli  people,  at  their  new 
fcttlcment  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  native  grapes,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
They  collecfed  the  grapes  prorailc;uoufly  from  all  the  varieties  growing  in  that  countiy. 
By  feparating  them,  wines  of  ditferent,  and  no  doubt  fome  of  them,  of  a  much  better 
quality,  might  have  been  made.  The  native  grape  is  propagated  with  great  eafe  ;  its 
growth  is  luxuriant,  overfpreading  the  highefl  trees'  in  the  foreiSs,  and  by  proper 
attention  would  afford  an  ample  fupply  of  wines,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  Ibuthern 
States.  The  principal  difficvdty  feems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
procels  in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  mfe. — Barberry  buflr  (Berberis  vulgaris) — 
Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  liguilrinum) — Blueberry  (Vaccinium  corymboliim) — White 
Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  album) — Indian  Goofeberry  (Vaccinium  frondofumr) — Long- 
leaved  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  flamineum) — Craneljerry  (Vaccinium  oxycouos) — 
Yellow  Plum  (Prunus  americana) — Beach  Plum  (Prunus  maratiraa) — Large  black 
Cherry  (Prunus  nigra) — Purple  Cherry  (Prunus  virginiana) — Wild  red  Cherry  (Prunus 
rubra) — Dv,-arf  or  Choak  CheiTy  (Prunus  canadenfis) — Mountain  Cherry  (Prunus 
montana) — Service-tree  (Mefpilus  canadenfis) — Bramblebeny  (Rubus  occidentalis) — • 
Savvtcat  Blackberry  or  Bumblekites  (Rubus  fruticofus) — Briar  Blackberry  (Rubus 
moluccanus) — Dewberry  (Rubus  hifpidus) — Common  Rafpbeny  (Rubus  idaeus) — 
Smooth-tlalked  Raipberry  (Rubus  canadenfis) — Superb  RafpbciTy  (Rubus  odoratus) 
— Strawberry  (Fragaria  vefea.)  The  native  ftrav/bcrry  is  much  improved  by  culti- 
vation, and  produces  a  larger  and  better-flavoured  frait,  than  the  exotic. — Mulberry 
(Morus  nigra.) 

For  information  on  this  article,  refpefting  the  Southern  States,  the  i-eader  may 
eonfult  what  Catelby,  Clayton,  Jefferfon,  and  Bartram  have  written  upon  it. 

Nut  Fruit.]  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba) — Red  Oak  (Quercus  rubra)  and  fevcral 
other  fpecies  with  fmallcr  Iruit.—  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra) — White  Walnut, 
Butternut,  or  Oilnut  (Juglans  cathartica) — White,  or  round  nut  Iliccory  (Juglans 
alba) — Shag-bark  Hiceory  (Juglans  cineria.)* — Chefnut  (Fagus  caftanea) — Chin- 
quipin,  or  dwarf  Chefnut  (Fagus  pumila) — Beech  nut  (Fagus  fylvatiea.) — Ilazlenut 
(Corjdus  avallana) — Filbert  (Corylus  cornuta.) 

We  may  here  mention  the  Paccan  or  Illinois  nut  (Juglans  allsa,  fbliolis  lanceolatis, 
acuminatis,  ferratis,.  tomentotis,  fra61:uminore,'ovatOj  compreflb,  vix  infculpto,  dulei, 

*  Tbe  fame,  probably,  as  Clayton's  Scaly  bark  hii;cory  of  Virginia,  (Juglans  alba,  cortice  fquamofo.) 
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putam'me,  tenerrimo.  JefTerfon.)  This  nut  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large,  lottg  acorn, 
and  of  an  oval  form,  the  fhell  is  ealily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fliaped  like  that  of  a 
walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow,  naturally,  on  the  Miffiffippi^and  its 
branches,  foutli  of  forty  degrees  north  latitude.  They  grow  well  when  planted  in  the 
fovithern  Atlantic  States. 

Mediciijal  Plants  in  New  England.]  Among  the  native  and  uncultivated 
plants  of  New  England,  the  following  have  been  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 
Water  Horeliound  (Lycopus  vii-ginica) — Blue  Flag  (Lis  virginica) — Skunk  Cabbage 
(Arum  Americanum.  Catolb.  and  Dracontium  fcetidum.  Linn.) — Partridge-berry 
(Mitchella  repens)- — Great,  and  Marfli  Plantain  (Piantago  major  ct  maritima) — ^Witch 
Hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica) — Hounds  tongue  (Cynogloffum  officinale) — Comfrey 
(Symphytum  officin.) — Bear's  car  Sanicle  (Cortufa  gmelini) — Appleperu  (Datura 
flrammonium) — Bitterfweet  (Solanum  dulca-mare) — Tivertwig,  or  American  Mazcrion 
(Cclaftrus  fcandens) — Elm*  (Ulmus  americana) — Great  LaferworL.  and  Wild  Angelica 
(Laferpitium  trilobum,  et  latifolium) — Angelica,  or  American  Mafterwoi-t  {A-if;jYica 
lucida) — Water  Elder  (Virburuum  opulus) — Elder  (Sambucus  nigra) — duckweed 
(AUina  media) — Pettimorrel,  or  Life  of  man  (Aralia  racemofa) — Sarfaparilia  (Aralia 
liudicaulis  ?) — Marfli  Rofemary  (Statice  limonium) — Sundew  (Drofera  rotundifaiia) — • 
Solomon's  Seal  (Convallaria  ftcliata  ?) — Adder's  Tongue  (Convallaria  bifolia)— 
Unicorn  (Aletris  farinofa) — Sweet  Flag  (AcoiTis  calamus) — Several  fpecics  of  Dock 
(Rimiex) — Billort  (Polygonum  biilorta)— Spice  wood,  or  Fcverbulli  (Lauras  benzoin) 
— SalTafras  (Laurus  fafl'afras) — Confumption  Root  (Pyrola rotundifolia) — Rri;-vr  -  iiki 
Weed  (Pyrola  minor) — Moufc  Ear  (G?raflium  vifcofum) — Gargit,  or  Skoke  i^riiytO' 
lacca  decandria)-^Wild  Hyflbp  (Ly thrum  hyfopis) — Agrimony  (Agrimonia  cupatoria) 
— Common  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet  (Geum  Virg.) — Water  Avcns,  or  Tliroat  Root: 
(Geum  rivale) — Blood  Root,  or  Puccoon  (Sanguinai'io  canadcntis) — Celandine 
{Chelidonium  majus) — Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nyinphcea  lutea) — Pond  Lily  (Nmiphcej^. 
alba) — Golden  Thread,  -  or  Mouth  Root  (Nigclia  ?) — Liverwort  (Anemone  hepatica] 
— Crowsfoot  (Ranunculus  Pennf)lv.) — Germander  (Tcucrum  Virg.) — C.-^tmint,  or 
Catnip  (iVepeta  cataria) — Head  Bctony  (Bclonica  officinalis) — Horfemint,  Spearmint, 
Watermint,  and  Penniroyal  (Mentha  fpicata,  viridis,  aquatica,  et  pulcgium) — Ground 
Ivy,  or  Gill  go  over  the  ground  (Glecoma  hederacea) — Hedge  Nettle  (Stachys  fjdvatica) 
• — Horeliound  (Marriibium  vulgare) — Motherwort  (Lconorus  cardiaca) — Wild  Mar- 
jorum  (Origanum  vulgare) — Wild  Lavender  (Tricholtema  ?) — Wood  Betony  (Pidi- 
■cularis  canadenlls) — Shepherd's  Purfe  or  Pouch  (Thlapfpi  burfa  paftoris)— -"Water 
'CrefTes  (Sifymbriura  nafturtium) — Cranesbill  (Geranium  macrorhizum) — Marffi  Mill 
low  (Althoca  officin.) — Mallow  (Malva  rotundilblia) — Succory  (Crepis  barbata)^— 
Burdock  (Actium  lappa) — Devil's  Bit  (SeiTatula  amara)  The  root  refcmbles  the  Eurof- 
"pean  Devil's  Bit  (Scabivfa  fuccifa)  from  which  circumfiai^ce  the  Englifli  name  has 
probably  been  applied  to  this  jilant. — Tanfey  (Tanacetura  vulgare) — Wormwood 
(Artemilia  abfinthiani) — Life  everlafting  (Gnaphalium  odoratiffimum  ?)— Colts  Foot 
•'(Tuffilago  farfara) — Golden-rod  (Solidago  canad.) — Elecampane  (Inula  hcleninm)— 
Ma^-Aveed  (Anthemis  cotula) — Yarrow-  (Achillea  miliefolia) — American  Pride  (Lobelia 
cardinal's)  Three  other  fpecies  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  dortmanna,  kalmii,  et  fphilitica)— - 
■Dragon  Root  (Arum  Virg.) — Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  urens) — "Wliite  Walnut,  Butter 
Nut,  or  Oilnut  (Juglans  cathartica) — Swamp  Willow  (Salix  cicer^ea  ?) — Sweet  Gale 
^Mplca  gale) — White  Hellebore,   or  Pokcroot  (W^ratram  album) — Moonwort   (Of- 

'*  TIk  lx=,vk  of  the  fweet  Elm,  is  a  moft  excelleiU  miicilage>i 
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niunda  lunaria) — Female  Fern  (Pteris  caudata) — Hearts  Tongue  (Afplenkim  fcolo^ 
pendrium) — Spleenwort  (Atplenium  lalici folium) — Black  Maidenhair  (Afplcnuiii  adi- 
antum.)     To  the  above  we  may  add,  Arlinart  (Polygonxtm  Sagitatum.     Linn.) 

Among  a  great  variety  of  other  medicinal  plants  in  tlie  ibuthern  and  middle  States 
arc  Pink  Root   (  )   an  excellent  vermifuge— Senna   (Callia  ligultrina) — 

Clivers  or  Gool'c-grafs  (Galium  Ipurium) — Palraa  Chrifti  (Ricinns)  from  which  the 
Caftor  oil  is  exprefied — Several  'r|x;eles  of  Mallow— Indian  Pliyfic  (Spiraea  trifoliala) — 
Enphorbial  Ipecacuanha"-— Pleurily  Root  (Afclepias  dccimibens) — Virginia  Snake  Root 
(Ariftolocliia  lerpcntaria) — Black  Snake  Root  (Artfea  racemola) — Seileea  Rattle-fnakc' 
Root  (Polygala  Senega) — Valerian  (Valcriaiia  loculta  radiata) — Ginlcng  (Panax. 
quin<}uefoHum) — Angelica  (Angelica  fylveftris) — Cailiiva  (Jatropha  urcns.) 

P'lowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  United  SrATEs."]  Globe  Flower  (Ce-- 
phalanthus  occidentahs) — Pigeonberry  (Ciilus  licyoides) — Virginian  Dogwood  (Cornus 
iiorida) — Conel  (Cornus  canadciitis) — Red-flowered  HoTieyfuckle  (Azalea  nudiflora), 
— White  American  Honevfuckle  (Azalea  vilcot'a) — American  Tea  (Ceanothus  ameri- 
canns) — Cherry Honeyfuckle  (Lonicera  diervilla) — Virginia  Icarlet  Honcyfnckle  (Lo- 
nicera  virginiana) — Dwarf  Cherry  Honeyluckle  (Lonicera  canadenfis) — Evergreen 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  fempervirens) — Virginian  Itea  (Itea  virginica)  Stag's-hora 
Sumacli  (Rhus  typhinum) — Black  Haw  (Viburnum  prunifolium) — Blackberried  Elder 
(Sambueus  nigra) — Redberried  Elder  (Sambucus  canadenfis) — Scarlet-flowered  Horfe 
Chefuut  (yFlculus  pavia) — Judas  Tree  (Cercis  canadeniis) — Great  Laurel  (Kalmia- 
latifolia) — Dwarf  Laurel  (Kalmia  anguftifolia) — Thyme-leaved  Marfh  Cillus  (Ledum 
Thymifolium) — American  Senna  (Rhodora  canadeniis) — Role  Bay  Tree  (Rhodo- 
dendrum  maximum) — White  Pepper  Bufli  (Andromeda  arborea) — Red-bud  Andro- 
meda (Andromeda  racemofa) — Bog  Evergreen  (Andromeda  calycuiata) — Carolina 
Red-bud  (Andromeda  nitida) — Carolina  Iron-wood  Tree  (Andromeda  plumata) — 
Carolinian  Syrianga  (Philadelphus  inodorus) — Soi'bus  Tree  (Sorbus  aucuparia) — 
Mountain  Alii  (Sorbus  americana) — Service  Tree  (Melpilus  canadenfis)— ^-Medlar  Tree 
(Mefpilu^  nivea) — Sweet-fcented  Crab  Apple-tree  (P3TUS  coronaria) — Meadow  Sweet 
(Spirasa  falicifolia) — Queen  of  the  Meadows  (Spiraja  tomentofa) — Canadian  Spirfca- 
(Spiraea  hypericifolia)— Wild  Role  (Rofa  Carolina) — Pennfylvanian  Swamp  Rofe 
(Rofa  paluftris) — Superb  Rai'pbeny  (Rubus  odoratus) — Carolian  Fothergilla  (Fother- 
gilla  gardeni) — Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendrum  tulipifera) — Evergreen  Tulip  Tree  (Mag-. 
nolia  grandiflora) — Climbing  Trumpet  Flower  (Bignonia  radicans) — Virginian  Stew- 
artia  (Stewartia  malaeodendron) — Franklin  Tree  (Franklinia  alatamaha) — Locuil 
Tree  (Robinia  pfeud  acacia) — Rofeflowered  Locuft  Tree  (Robinia  rofea) — Swamp 
Willow  (Salix  cincria  ?) — Redflowered  Maple  (Acer  rubrum.) 

N.  B.     The  alcove  catalogue  is  fiir  from  being  complete,  but  may  ferve  to  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  tliis  clals  of  Ihrubs,  in  the  United  States. 

Forest  Trees.]  Were  we  poflcflTcd  of  accurate  materials  for  the  purpofe,  it 
Avould  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  v/ork  embracing  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjeiSts,  to  give  ;•, 
complete  catalogue  of  our  trees.  From  the  foregoing  catalogues  the  reader  mnit- 
necelfaiily  conclude  that  they  are  very  numerous.  And  it  ought  to  be  obfei-ved  that 
almofi  all  of  them,  for  fome  purpofe  or  otiier,  havo  been  ufed  as  timber.  Some  of  the 
moft  ufeful  fpecics  of  trees,  however,  mult  not  be  omitted,  and  are  the  following — 
Ei.M  (Ulraus  aniericana)  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one  Ipecies  *  of  which  there  asc 

*  Query.   Is  not  wlia£  ia  called  the  Siveet  Elm,  the  bark  of  which  is  ufeti  medicinally,  and  highly  eftecmsd, 
)  diffetcnt  J'pecWs  from  the  Uhnns  Amtricana  ?— 

4.  'two 
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Swo  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red. — Wild  Cherry  ;  many  fpecies,  highly  valued 
for  cabinet  work. — Locust  (Robinia  pfeudo-acacia)  of  quick  growth,  pood  for  fuel, 
and  excellent  for  pofts  to  fet  in  the  ground,  and  trunnels  for  fliips. — Bixch  ;  fevcral 
fpecics,  I.  White  (Be tula  alba)  2.  Black  (Betula  nigra)  3.  Red  or  Yellow  (Betula 
lenta) — Oak;  feveral  fperics,  1.  Black  (Qucrcus  niger)  a.  Red  (Quercus  nibra) 
three  varieties.  3.  White  (Qucrcus  alba)  4.  Sln-ub  or  Ground  Oak  (Quercus  pumila) 
5.  Chefnut  Oak  (Quercus  prinus)  6.  Live  Oak  (Quercus  fempervirens — Quercus 
Alrginiana,  Millar.)  7.  Black  Jack  Oak  (Qucrcus  apuatica,  Clayton)  The  two  la  ft  are 
peculiar  to  the  Ibuthcrn  States. — Chesxut  (Fagus  caftanea)  cliiehy  ufed  for  fencing. 
Beach  (Fagus  fylvatica)  three  varieties. — Pine  (Pinus)  feven  fpecies.  i.  White 
(Pinus  ilrobuv)  the  prince  of  the  American  forcits,  in  tize,  age,  and  majcfiy  of  appear- 
ance. It  is  found  in  the  grcatclt  abundance  in  Maine,  New  Hamplhire,  and  Ver- 
mont— Excellent  for  malls,  bowlprits  and  yards  for  fliips. — 2.  Yellow  (Piuas  pinea) 
its  plank  and  Ijoards  are  ufed  for  the  floors  of  houfes  and  the  decks  of  fhips — 3.  Black 
or  Fitch  Pine  (Pinus  tasda)  when  burnt  in  kilns  it  makes  the  belt  of  charcoal ;  its 
knots  and  roots  being  full  of  the  terebinthine  oil,  when  kindled,  afi:brd  a  brighter 
light  than  candles  ;  its  lijot  is  collefled  and  ufed  for  lampblack.  It  gro\\  s  fparfelv  in 
ih.c  New  England  and  middle  States,  but  in  the  gi'eatefi:  plenty  in  the  fouthern  States, 
between  the  feacoafl  andth.e  mountains.  Fi^om  it  they  make  tar  in  large  quantities. 
4.  The  Larch  (Pinus  larix)  Its  turpentine  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Burgundy 
pitch.  Betides  thefe,  naturalifts  reckon  the  Fir  (Pinus  balfamea) — Spruce  (Pinus 
canadenfis — Hemlock  (Pinus  abies) — ^Arbor  Vit^  (Thuya  occidentalis)  the  fame  as 
what  is  called  White  Cedar. — Juniper  or  Red  Cedar  (Juniperas  virginica)  It 
produces  the  Juniperberry. — White  Cedar,  of  the  fouthern  States  (Cupreffus 
Thyoides)  ditferent  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  northern  States. — Cypress  (Cuprelfus 
dilticha)  Found  only  in  the  fouthern  States — Ufed  for  fliingles  and  other  purpofes. 
Grov/s  in  fwamps,  veiy  large.  White  Willow  (Salix  alba)  The  bark  of  its  root  is 
an  excellent  lubltitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. — Ash  (Fraxinus  americana)  two  fpecies, 
Black,  or  Swamp  Alh,  and  White  Afh. — Maple,  three  fpecies;  i.  White  (Acer 
negundo)  much  uled  in  cabinet  work.  2.  Red  (Acer  rubrum)  3.  Black  Rock  or 
Sugar  Maple  (Acer  faccharinuni)  Its  fap  has  a  faccharine  quality  ;  and  when  refined 
and  hardened  by  boiling  and  baking,  makes  a  well-tafted  and  wholelbme  fugar,  the 
manufacture  of  which  has  greatly  increafed  in  the  eaftern  and  middle  States,  within  a 
few  years  paft. 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  an  infinitude  of  trees  of  lefs  note,  andmnny  probably 
equally  noticeable  with  thole  enumerated,  for  a  catalogue  and  defcriptions  of  which,  I 
mufi:  refer  the  reader,  (till  a  more  peifeft  catalogue  be  furnilhed  by  Dr.  Cutler  and  Dr. 
Barton,  to  Catefby's  Natural  Fliftory — Dr.  Claj-ton's  Flora  Virginica — Mr.  Jefferfon's 
Notes  on  Vnginia — Mr.  Bartram's  Travels  tlirough  North  and  South  Carolina,  &c. — 
Dr.  Cutler's  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy. — and  Dr.  Belknap's 
lilitory  of  New  Hampfliire,  Vol.  III. 

Exotic  Fruits.]  Of  tliefe.  Apples  are  the  moft  common  in  the  L^nited  States. 
Tlicy  grow  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  in  the  eaftern  and  middle  States ;  and 
#hc  cyder  which  is  exprcffed  from  them,  affords  the  moft  common  and  wholefome 
liquor  that  is  drank  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Crab  Apple  (Pyrns  coronaria)  though 
not  an  exotic,  on  account  of  its  bemg  a  genuine,  but  diftintl  fpecies  of  the  App'e, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  It  grows  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlantic  as  far  weft  as  the  Miffiflippi.  Its  bloffoms 
are  remarkably  fragrant;  its  fruit  fmall,  pofTeffing,  perhaps,  of  all  vegetables,  the 
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keeneft  acid.  The  cyder  made  of  this  iVuit  is  admired  by  connoifleurs  :  it  makes 
excellent  vinegar.  The  European  Crab  Apple  is  very  different  from  ours.  The  other 
exotic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulberries,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
barberries,  of  all  which,  except  quinces  and  barberries,  we  have  many  fpecics  and; 
vaiietics.  Thefe,  with  a  few  apricots  and  nectarines,  flourifh  in  the  ealtern  States^ 
and  are  in  perfedlion  in  the  middle  States.* 

The  exotic  fruits  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are  figs,, 
oranges,  and  lemons. 

Pulse  and  Hortuxine  Plants  aistd  Roots.]  Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from 
Emope  to  America,  of  which  we  have  all  the  various  kinds  that  Europe  produces,  the 
fullovving;  are  natives  of  this  countiy.  Potatoes,  (Solanum  tuberofum)  Ground  Nuts,  a 
fort  of  potatoe,  probably  a  fpecies,  highly  relifhed  by  fome  people  ;  Tobacco  (Nico- 
tiana) — Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  pepo) — Cpnlings  (Cucurbita.  verrucofa) — Squafhes 
(Cucurbilo  melopcpo)  Cantelope  melons,  Beans,  Peas,  Hops.     Probably  others. 

Animals.]  America  contains,  at  leafl:,  one  half,  and  the  territory  of  the  LTnited- 
States  about  one  fourth  of  the  cjuadrupeds  of  the  known  world.  Some  of  them  are 
common  to  North  America,  and  to  the  European  and  Afiatic  parts  of  the  Eaftern  Con- 
tinent ;  othci-s  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  All  thofe  that  are  common  to  both  conti- 
nents, arc  found  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  them,  and  are  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  migrated  from  one  co-ntiuent  to  the  other.  Comparing  individuals  of  the  lame 
.ipecies,  inhabiting  the  different  continents,  fome  are  perfedtly  fimilar ;  between  others, 
there  is  fome  difference  in  fize,  colour,  or  other  circumftances ;  in  fome  few  inftances 
the  European  animal  is  larger  than  the  American  ;  in  others,  the  reverfe  is  true.  A 
fimilar  variety,  arifing  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  quantity  of  food  furnifhed 
in  the  parts  they  inhabit,  degree  of  fafety,'|-  &c.  takes  place  between  individuals  of  the- 
fame  fpecies,  in  different  parts  of  this  continent. 

But  our  information  on  this  fiibje6l  is  not  fufficient  to  authorize  many  obfervations,. 
It  is  very  probable  that  fome  of  our  cjuadrupeds  are  utterly  imknown  ;  others  are  known 
only  by  common  report,  from  hunters  and  others,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fcienti- 
fically  deferibed  ;  and  with  refpe6t  to  many  others,  the  multiplying  and  milapplying; 
names  has  produced  gi-eat  uncertainty  and  confiifion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  has  obliged  me^^-ith  the  following  Catalogue  of  our  Animals,,, 
with  their  Linnfgan  names  annexed. 

Seal  _  _  -  Phoca  vitulina... 

Wolf  _  _  _  Canis  lupus 

Red  Fox  „  _  _  Canis  alopex  B 

Grey  Fox  _  _  _  Canis. 

Wild  cat  _  _  _  Felis  lynx. 

Skunk         -  •  -  -  ^"iverra  putorius. 

Otter  _  _  _  Muftella  Intra  > 

Martin  _  .  -  Muftela.— 

Weafel  «  _  ,  Muftela  martes  ?; 

"^  In  regard  to  tree  frviit"  (fays  Dr.  Tcnny  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hampfliire,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Belknap)  "  w 
are  in  too  northern  a  climate  to  have  it  of  the  firft  quality,  without  particular  attention.  New  York,  New 
Jerfey  and  Pennlylvania,  have  it  in  perfeftion.  As  you  depart  from  that  traft,  either  fouthward  or  northward^ 
it  degenerates,  i  believe,  however,  that  good  fruit  might  be  produced  even  in  New  Hampfliire;  with  fuit« 
able  attention.  Bclhiafs  Hijl.  N.  H.  Vol.  III.  p.  14.0.. 

■f  Animals  in  America  whieh  have  been  hunted  for  their  flelh  or  fur,  fuch  as  the  moofe,  deer,  beaver,  &c. 
h-ive  become  kfs  in  fize  fince  tl^  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

Ermine 


Ermine 
Bear 
Racoon 
Wolverine 
Wood  chuck 
Mole 

Shrew  moufe 
Ground  moufe 
Field  moufe 

Porcupine 

Hare 

Rabbit 

Beaver 

Mufquafli  ~      - 

Mink      ■•    '   - 

Black  rat 

Black  f  iuirrel 

Grey  ditto 

Red  ditto 

Striped  ditto 

Flying  ditto 

Moofe 

Deer         - 
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Muftela  erminea. 

Urfus  ar6tos, 

Urfus  lotor. 

Urfus  lufcus. 

(Urfi  vel  multelae  Ipecics.) 

Talpa  europea, 

Sorex  criltatus. 

Sorex  murinus. 

Sorex  araneus. 

Hyftrix  dorfata. 
•-  Lepus  timidus  ? 

Lepus  cuniculus. 
-'  Caftor  fiber. 

-■  -  Caftor  zibethicusv 

Mus 

Sciurus  niger. 
Sciurus  cinercus, 
Sciurus  flavus. 
Sciurus  ftriatus. 
Sciurus  volans. 
-  -  Cervu's  tarandus,^ 

Cervus  dama. 
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Bat 


Mamillary  biped 


Veipertilio  muriilus. 


The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  natural  hiftory  has  induced  me  to  pay  the  moil: 
afliduous  attention  to  it,  and  to  feek  information  from  every  authority  on  the  fubjedt. 
With  the  liberal  and  generous  affillance  of  an  ingenious  friend,*  I  have  been  enabled 
to  form  the  following  catalogue  of  the  Quadruped  animals  within  the  United  States, 
and  to  add  the  dcfcriptions  of  them  which  liicceed. 
Mammouth 
Hippotamus  -|- 

*  Bilbn 

*  Moofe 


*  Margay 

*  Kincajoii 

*  Weafel 

*  Ermine 

*  Martin 

*  Mink 

*  Otter 

*  Fiflier 

*  Skrunk 


*  Caribou 

*  Red  Deer 
*Fallow  Deer 
*Roe 

*  OpofTum 

*  Woodchuck 
Urchin 

*  Hare 

*  Racoon 

*  Fox  SquiiTcI 

*  Grey  Squirrel 

*  Red  Squirrel 

*  Striped  Squirrel 


*  Bear 

*  Wolverene 

*  Wolf 

*  Fox 

*  Flying  Squirrel 
Bat 

*  Field  moufe 

*  Wood  Rat 

*  Shrew  Moufe 

*  Purple  Mole 

*  Black  Mole 

*  Water  Rat 

*  Beaver 


*  Catamount 

*  Cougar 

*  Mountain  Cat 

*  Lvnx 

*  Mufquafli 

*  Morfe 
*Seal 

Maniti 

Sapajou; 

Sagoin 


N.  B.  Tliofe  Animals  to  which  an  atterifm  *  is  prefixed,  are  fur  animals  ;  whofe 
ikins  are  fometimes  dreflfed  in  allum,  with  the  hair  on,  and  worn,  in  drefs  ;  or  whole 
fur  or  loft  liair  is  ufed  for  various  manvvfadlural  purpofes.. 

*  Dr.  Fiflier  of  Beverly. 

t  This  animal  is  added  upon  the  authority  of  Dr,  Mitchill,  Prof.  Natr  Hill.  Uc.  Columbia  College,  N, 
Yoi'k. 

The 
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ThcWolt",  Fox,  Wealcl,  Ermine,  Otter,  Flying  Squirrel,  Bat,  and  Water  Rat,  are 
oi"  the  fame  fpecies  ^vith  the  E\iropcan  animals  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Fallow  Deer, ^  Grey  Fox,  Martin,  Otter,  Opoirum,  Woodchuck,  Hare,,  fonifi 
of  thcfe  Squirrels,  and  the  Beaver,  have  been  tamed.  Probably  moft  of  thefe,  and 
ibmc  others,  might  be  perfectly  domefticated.  It  has  been  obferved  of  our  wild  ani- 
mals, in  general,  that  they  are  not  of  fo  favagc  a  nature  as  tltofe  in  Europe. 

Of  the  animals  fuppofcd  to  be  larger  in  America  than  in  Europe,  are  the  following, 
viz.  Moofe  or  Elk,  Fallow  Deer,  Bear,  Weafd,  Otter,  and  Beaver.  Of  thofc  that 
arc  lefs,  are  the  Hare,  Red  Squirrel,  and  Shrew  Moufc. 

Mammoth.]  This  name  has  been  given  to  an  unknown  animal,  wh.of^j  bones  arc 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  old  and  iicw  world.  From  the  form  of  their 
teeth,  they  are  fuppofcd  to  have  been  carnivorous.  Like  the  elephant  they  were  armed 
with  tulks  of  ivory  ;  but  they  obvioufly  differed  from  the  elephant  in  fize  ;  their  bones 
.prove  thcin  to  have  been  5  or  '6  tiines  as  large.  Thefc  enormous  bones  are  found  in 
leveral  parts  of  North  America,  *  particularly  about  the  fait  licks  or  fprings,  near  the 
Ohio  river.  Thel'c  licks  were  fomierly  frequented  by  a  vail  number  of  graminivorous 
animals,  on  account  of  the  fait,  of  which  they  are  excclllvely  Ibnd.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  thefe  bones,  fomc  of  which  are  entirely  above  gi'ound,  other-s  wdx^lly  buried, 
it  is  probable  that  the  animals  died  at  diflerent  periods,  feme  perhaps  as  lately  as  the 
iirft  fettlenient  of  this  countiy  by  the  Europeans. 

Mr.  Jeiicifon  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginria,  having  afked  fome  dele- 
gates of  the  Dclawares,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  refpedting  this  animal,  the  chief 

ipeaker 

*  Col.  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  the  Author,  fays  they  are  found  "  only  at  the  fait  lick<:  on  the  Ohio  ;  fome 
few  fcattered  grinders,  have  indeed  been  found  in  other  places ;  but  it  has  been  fuppofcd  thefe  have  been  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  depofit,  bv  Indian  warriors  and  others  who  have  palled  it ;  as  we  know  many  have 
been  fpread  in  this  manner.  When  1  firft  vifued  this  fait  lick,  fays  the  Col.  in  1 766,  I  met  here  a  large  party 
•of  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition  againll:  the  Chicafaw  tribe.  The 
ihead  chief  was  a  very  old  man  to  be  engaged  in  war  ;  he  told  me  he  was  84  years  old  ;  he  was  probably  as 
much  as  80.  I  fixed  on  this  venerable  chief,  as  a  perfon  from  whom  fome  know  ledge  might  be  obtained. 
After  making  him  fome  fmall  acceptable  prefents  of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c.  and  complimenting 
him  upon  the  wildom  ot  his  nation,  their  prownefs  in  war  and  prudence  in  peace,  intimated  to  him  my  igno- 
rance refpeding  the  great  bones  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  iuperior  knowledge  could  remove  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly requeited  him  to  inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  caftoms  of  his  nation, 
,he  snfvvered  me  in  lubftance,  as  follows. 

"  Whilft  1  was  yet  a  boy  I  palled  this  rood,  feveral  times,  to  war  againft  the  Catawbas ;  and  the  wife  old 
chiefs,  among  whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the  tradition,  handed  down  to  us,  refpedling  thefe 
bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  "  It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Atter  the  Great  Spirit  firfl  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds  and  hearts,  which  now  inhabit  it. 
He  alfo  made  man  ;  but  having  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfeft  and  ill-tempered,  he  placed  him  on  one 
fide  of  it  where  he  now  inhabits,  and  from  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  palTig.  acrofs  the  great  water  to  be  a 
"plague  to  us.     As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  pleafed  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  and  made  what 
yoii  call, a  Negro,  with  a  woolly  head.     This  black  man  was  much  better  than  the  white  man,  but  ftill  he  did 
not  anfwer  the  wifh  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  is,  he  was  imperfcLl  ;  at  laft,  the  Great  Spirit  having  procurea  a 
piece  of  pure,  line  red  clay,  formed  from  it,  the  Red  Man,  perfec'^ly  to  his  mind  ;   and  he  was  fo  well  pleafed 
■with  him,  that  he  placed  him  on  this  great  iiland,  feparate  from  the  white  and  black  men  ;  and  gave  him  rules 
for  his  conduft,  promifmg  happinels  in  proportion  as  they  fliould  be  obferved.     He  increafed  exceedingly,  and 
was  perteftly  happy  for  ages  ;  but  the  foolifli  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became  exceed- 
ingly ill-tempered  and  wicked.     In  confequence  of  this,  the  Great  Spirit  created  the  great  buftaloe,  the  bones 
of  which  you  now  lee  before  us  ;    thefe  made  war  upon  the  human  ipecies  alone,  and  deftroyed  all  but  a  few, 
who  repented  and  promifed  the  Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  his  laws,  if  he  Wi-uld  reftrain  the  devouring 
enemy  :    whereupon  he  fent  lightning  and  thunder  and  deftroyed  the  whole  race,  m  this  fpot,  two  excepted, 
a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  flnit  up  in  yonder  mountain,  ready  to  let  loofe  again,  fliould  occafion  require." 
Col.  Morgan  adds,  "  I  have  every  material  bone  of  the  anatomy  of  this  animal,  with  feveral  jaw  bones  in 
■  Avhlch  the  grinders  are  entire  i  and  feveral  of  the  great  tufks,  one  of  which  is  lix  feet  long"— He'adds,  "and 

twenty 
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^eatcr  immediately  put  himfelf  into  an  oratorial  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  luited  to 
the  tuppolcd  elevation  of  his  fubjed,  informed  liim  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  "  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone 
Lcks,  and  began  an  univcrfal  deftrudlion  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other 
animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above,- 
looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was  lb  enraged  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcerided 
to  the  eai-th,  leated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his 
feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  arc  Itill  to  be  fecn,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till 
tlic  whole  were  flaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the. 
lliafts,  fhook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  at  length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
fide;  whereon,  fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabafh,  the  Illinois, 
and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day  *." 

HippopoTAiMUS.]  That  this  animal  ever  exifted  in  America  was  not  Aippofed  till 
a  few  years  ago.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  lavs,  "  That 
in  the  year  1788,  fome  teeth  were  dug  up  in  Long  Ifland,  which,  from  their  fhape, 
lize,  and  confiftence,  beyond  a  doubt,  belong  to  the  Hippopotamus.  Some  of  them, 
which  were  prelented  to  me,  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pcale  of  Philadelphia.  They  agree 
exactly  with  thole  of  the  fame  animal,  which  I  law  in  the  Alhmolean  Mufeum  at 
Oxford,  and"  in  the  Leverian  Collection  at  London.  •  They  moreover  correfpond,  pre- 
cifely,  with  the  plate  and  defcription  of  that  animal's  Ikull  and  jaws,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Grew,  in  Mufeo  Regain  Societatis ;  and  printed  at  London  in  folio,  16&1.  He  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  a  place  in  our  hillory  as  well  as  the  Mammoth." 

Bison.]  This  animal  has  generally  been  called  the  Buffalo,  but  very  improperly,  as 
this  name  has  been  appropriated  to  another  animal.  He  is  of  the  fame  fpecles  with 
our  common  neat  cattle,  their  cUfferencc  being  the  efFe6t  of  domeltication.  Compared 
with  the  neat  cattle,  the  Bifon  is  conliderably  larger,  efpecially  about  the  fore  parts  of 
his  body.  On  his  fhoulders  arifes  a  large  flclhy  or  grifly  fubftance,  which  extends 
along  the  back.  The  hair  on  his  head,  neck,  and  ihoulders,  is  long  and  woolly,  and 
all  of  it  is  fit  to  be  fpun  or  wrought  into  hats.  Calves  from  the  domeftic  cow  and 
wild  bulls  are  fometimes  railed  ;  but  when  they  grow  up,  they  become  fo  wild  thkt  no 
common  fence  will  confine  them. — L  found  in  i\\e  middle  Hates. 

Thefe  animals  were  once  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  weflern  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Pennfylvania ;  and  lb  late  as  the  year.  1766,  herds  of  400  were  frequently  feen  in 
Kentucky,  and  fi-om  thence  to  the  Miffillippi. 

The  American  forelTs  abound  with  various  animals  of  the  deer  kind :  naturalifis 
kave  arranged  them  difi:erently.  I  have  follovvxd  M.  de  Buffon,  who  has  reduced 
them  all  to  the  feveral  fpecies  known  in  Europe. 

Moose.]  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  grey.  The  black  are  laid  to 
have  been  from  8  to  12  feet  high;  at  prefcnt  they  are  very  rarely  feen.  The  grey 
Moofc  are  generally  as  tall  as  a  horfe,  and  fome  are  much  taller ;  both  have  fpreading  ■ 

ty/enty  in  circumference."  But  fuppofing  fome  miflake,  and  that  prooably  the  word  inches  ought  to  have  been 
added  to  the  fweiity,  I  have  not  ventured  to  add  it— or  to  alter  it. 

Salt  works,  of  confiderable  importance,  have  been  efiabliflied  at  the  lick,  where  thefe  bones  are  found. 

*   It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  JefFerfon,  that  the  grinders   of  the  Mammoth  are  five  or  fix  times  as  large  as- 
thofe  of  the  elephant.     Col.  Morgan  fays  not ;    "  I  have  feen,"  he  obierves,  "  the  grinder  of  ?.rv  elephant  as- 
large  and  as  heavy  as  the  largeft  of  tiie  Mammoth. — They  are   indeed  thinner,   deeper   rooted,  and  dif- 
ferently (haped,  denoting  a  graminivorous  animal;  whereas  the  grinders  of  the  Mammoth  refemble  thofe  of' 
a  wolf  or  dog,  and  (hew  them  to  have  been  carnivorous.'' 

palmated' 
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palmatec!  hornp,  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds.  Thele  arc  flied  annually,  in  the 
mont!)  ol  FebiTiary.  They  never  run,  but  trot  witli  amazing  fpeed.  In  fummer  they 
feed  on  wild  gi-aflfes,  and  the  leaves  of  the  moft  mucilaginous  Ihrubs.  In  winter  they 
form  hei'ds-;  and  when  the  fnow  falls,  by  mov-ing  conltantly  in  a  fmall  circle,  thev 
tread  the  fnow  hard,  and  form  what  is  called  a  pen. '  While  the  tnow  is  deep  and  will 
not  bear  them,  they  are  confined  Vv-ithin  this  pen,  and  eat  all  the  bark  and  twigs- 
within  their  reach.  They  are  conlidered  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Elk  of  the 
eafiieni  continent. — They  are  found  in  New-England. 

Caribou.]  This  animal  is  diftinguilTied  by  its  branching  pal  mated  horns,\vith  brow 
antlers.  He  Is  probably  the  rein  deer  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  From  the 
tendons  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  of  the  Moofe,  the  aboriginal  natives  made  very  to- 
lerable thread. — Found  in  the  Diftrift  of  Main. 

Deer.]  The  Red  Deer  *  has  rovmd  branching  horns.  Of  this  fpecies  vv'e  have  three 
or  four  different  kinds  or  varieties  ;  one  of  which,  found  on  the  Ohio  liver,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  is  veiy  large,  and  there  commonly  called  the  Elk. 

The  Fallow  Deer  *  has  brandling  palmated  horns.  In  the  United  States,  thefe 
animals  are  larger  than  the  European,  of  a  different  colour,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  to 
be  of  a  different  fpecies.  In  the  fouthern  flates,  are  feveral  animals,  fuppofed  to  be 
varieties  of  the  Roe  Deer.* 

-  Bear.]  Of  this  animal  two  forts  are  found  in  the  northern  ftates ;  both  are  black, 
but  different  in  their  forms  and  habits.  One  has  fhort  legs,  a  thick,  clumfy  body,  is 
■  generally  fat,  and  is  very  fond  of  fweet  vegetable  food,  fuch  as  fweet  apples,  Indian 
•corn  in  the  milk,  berries,  grapes,  honey,  &c.  Probaloly  he  is  not  carnivorous.  As 
foon  as  the  firfl  ihow  falls,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  den,  which  is  a  ho^e  in  a  cleft  of 
rocks,  a  hollow  tree,  or  fomc  fuch  place  ;  here  he  gradually  becomes  torpid,  and  dozes 
away  the  winter,  fucking  his  paws,  and  expending  tlie  flock  oF  fat  which  he  kad  pre-" 
vioufly  acquired. 

The  other  fort  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Ranging  Bear,  and  feem-^  to  be 
a  grade  between  the  preceding  and  the  wolf  His  legs  are  longer,  and  his  body  more 
lean  aitd  gaimt.  He  is  carnivorous,  frecjuently  deftroying  calves,  fheep,  and  pigs  ; 
and  Ibmetimes  children.  In  winter  he  migrates  to  the  fouthward.  The  fortner  ap- 
pears to  be  the  common  black  bear  of  Europe ;  the  latter  corref]5onds  to  the  brown 
bear  of  the  Alps  ;  and  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  fpokcn  of  II.  Kings 
ii.  a4th,  which  formerly  mhabited  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jiidea,  between  Jericho 
and  Bethel. Found  in  all  the  States. 

The  Wolverene,  called  in  Canada  the  Carcajou,  and  by  hunters,  the  Beaver  Eater, 
ieems  to  be  a  grade  between  the  bear  and  tlie  woodchuck.  He  agrees  exadfly  with 
the  badger  of  Europe.  His  length  is  1 1  feet  and  upwards  ;  his  circumference  nearly 
two  feet ;  his  head  and  ears  refemble  a  woodchuck's  ;  his  legs  fhort ;  feet  and  paws 
large  and  flrong ;  tail  about  fcven  inches  long,  black,  and  vsry  bufhy  or  fPiaggy ;  hair 
about  two  inches  long,  and  very  coarfe;  his  head,  fallow  grey ;  back  almofl  black  ; 
breafl,  fpolted  with  white  ;  belly,  dark  brown  ;  fides  and  rump,  light  reddifli  brown. 
This  animal  lives  in  holes,  cannot  run  fall,  and  has  a  clumfy  appearance.  He  is  very 
mifchicvous  to  hunters,  following  thehi  when  fetting  their  traps,  and  deftroying  their 
game,. particularly  the  beaver. Found  in  the  northern  States. 

*  The  male  of  the  Red  Deer  is  cslled  Stag:  ti>e  female,  Htncf-  the  young,  Cat*'.  The  male  of  the  Fallow 
Deer  "is  called  Buck;  tlie  female.  Doc;  the  young,  Fttwa,  The  Roe  Bud,  and  Ros  Doe,  are  the  male  and 
female  of  the  Ro,e, 

J  Wolf. 
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Wolf.]  Of  this  animal,  which  is  of  the  dog  kind,  or  rather  of  the  dog  hinifcU"  in  his 
■iGivage  fiatc,  we  have  gicat  numbers,  and  a  conliderablc  variety  in  lize  and  coh)ur. 
The  dimenlions  of  a  fkin,  meafured  for  writing  this  account,  were  as  follows  :  length  of 
the  body  5  feet;  the  fore  legs  18  inches;  of  the'  hind  legs  15  inches;  of  the  tail  18 
inches.  The  circumference  of  the  body  was  from  a-j  to  3  feet.  The  colour  ofthefe 
animals  in  the  northern  States  is  generally  a  light  dirty  fallow,  with  a  lift  of  black 
along  their  back.  In  fome,  the  black  is  extended  down  their  hdcs,  and  fometinies 
forms  waving  lircaks  ;  others  are  laid  to  be  Ipotted  :  fome  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
foulhern  States,  are  entirely  black,  and  contiderably  fmaller.  The  Indians  are  faid  to 
have  lb  far  tamed  fome  of  thefe  animals  before  their  acquaintance  v.ith  the  Europeans, 
as  to  liave  ufed  them  in  hunting.  They  next  made  ul'e  of  European  dogs,  and  after- 
■".vards  of  mongrels,  the  offspring  of  the  wolf  and  dog,  as  being  more  docile  than  the 
former,  and  more  eager  in  the  chafe  than  the  latt(T.  The  appearance  of  many  of  the 
dogs,  in  the  newlv- let  tied  parts  of  the  country,  indicate  their  relation  to  the  wolf. 
•Found  in  all  the  States. 

Fox.]  Of  foxes  we  have  a  great  variety ;  fuch  as  the  Silver  Fox,  Red  Fox,  Grey 
Fox,  Crofs  Fox,  Brant  Fox,  and  feveral  others.  Naturalifts  have  generallv  luppoli-d 
that  there  is  more  than  one  fpecies  of  foxes,  but  they  differ  \-cYy  much  in  their  mode 
of  arranging  them.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  fpecies-  of 
thefe  animals,  as  they  are  found  in  all  their  varieties  of  hze,  and  of  fhadcs  varionilv 
intermixed,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Foxes  and  other  animals  furnillied 
with  fur,  of  the  northern  States,  arc  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern. 

Catamount.]  This  animal,  the  moll  dreaded  by  hunters  of  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forefts,  is  rarely  feen,  which  is  probably  the  reafon  why  no  account  of  him  has 
ever  been  pulilifhed,  to  our  knowledge,  except  what  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Collinfon's  to  M.  de  Buffon.  The  dimenlions  of  one,  killed  a  few  years  ago,  in  New 
Hampfhire,  as  nearly  as  could  be  afcertained  by  the  fkin,  were  as  follows  :  the  length 
of  his  body  (including  the  head)  6  feet ;  circumference  of  his  body  2f  feet ;  length  of 
his  tail  3  feet,  and  of  his  legs  about  one  foot.  The  colour,  along  his  back,  is  nearly 
black  ;  on  his  fides,  a  dark  rcddillr  brown  ;  his  feet  black.  He  feems  not  calculated  for 
running,  but  leaps  with  fui-prizing  agility.  His  favourite  food  is  blood,  which,  like 
other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  he  takes  from  the  jugular  veffels  of  cattle,  deer,  &c. 
leaving  the  carcafe.  Smaller  prey  he  takes  to  his  den  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to 
carry  off  a  child.  He  fcems  to  be  allured  by  fire,  which  terrifies  all  other  carnivorous 
animals,  and  betrays  no  fear  of  either  man  or  beaft. — He  is  found  in  the  northern  and 
middle  States. 

CoUGAP..]  The  body  of  this  anim.al  Is  about  5  feet  long  ;  his  legs  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body,  than  thofe  of  the  common  cat.  His  colour  his  a  dark  fallow.  In  his 
habits  and  manners  he  refembles  the  reft  of  the  family. — He  is  found  in  the  fouthern 
States,  and  there  called  the  Tyger. 

Mountain  Cat.]  {Pciddis,  Linn.  Ocelot,  de  Buffon.) — The  length  of  his  body  is 
from  31  to  foin-  feet ;  his  tail  about  2  feet.  His  colour  is  a  fallow  ground,  with  black 
fpots  and  Irripes.  The  male  has  a  black  lift  along  his  back,  and  is  the  moft  beautiful 
animal  of  the  cat  kind.  He  is  exceedingly  fierce,  but  will  feldom  attack  a  man.— 
Found  in  the  fouthern  States. 

Lynx.]  We  have  three  kinds  of  the  Ljtix,  each  probably  forming  a  diftinc!:!:  fjjccicsi 
The  fir  ft,  {Lv.pus  Cervarius,  Linn.  3d  edit.)  is  called  by  the  French  and  Englifh  Ameri- 
cans, Louj)  Cervier.*     He  is  from  zf  to  three  feet  in  length  ;  his  tail  is  about  5  inches. 

*  Fronounced  Loocervee. 

X  His 
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His  hair  U  \onf,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  forming,  in  fome  places,  fmallj  iiregvilar,  dark 
fliaclcs ;  th.c  end  of  his  tail  is  black.  His  fur  is  fine  and  thick.  lie  is  the  Lynx  o£ 
Siberia,  and  Ibmc  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  A  few  may  be  found  in  the  north- 
eallern  parts  of  the  diitrift  of  I\Iain ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  they  arc  more 
immerous. 

The  fetO/^d,  (Catns  Cervarius,  Linn.)  is  called  by  tlic  French  Americans,  Cbat  Ciirvier i 
and  in  New  England,  tlic  Wild  Cat.  He  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  former,  or  the 
Loup  Cenuer.  He  is  from  2  to  2|  feet  long;  liis  tail  is  proportionably  thorter,  about 
3  inches  long,  and  wants  the  tuft  of  black  hair  on  the  end  of  it.  His  hair  is  iliortcr, 
particularly  on  his  legs  and  feet ;  is  of  a  darker  colour,  brown,  dark  fallo\r,  and  grey, 
varioully  intermixed.  His  fur  is  faid  to  be  of  a  Axry  different  quality  ;  his  cars  arc 
fhorter,  and  he  h;is  very  little  of  the  pencil  of  black  hairs  on  the  tips  of  them,  which  is 
fo  remarkable  in  the  Ibmicr  kind.  Tiiis  animal  deltroyed  many  of  the  cattle  of  tha 
firft  fettlcrs  of  New  England. 

The  third  fpccies  is  alwut  the  fize  of  a  common  cat.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  a 
bright  brown  or  bay,  with  black  Ipols  on  his  legs.  Elis  tail  is  about  4  inches  long, 
and  encircled  by  8  white  rings  :  the  female  is  of  a  reddilh  grey. Found  in  the  mid- 
dle and  fouthern  States. 

Margai:.]  This  animal  very  much  refembles  the  European  wild-cat,  both  in  form 
and  lize.  His  colour  is  like  that  of  fome  of  our  tabby  cats,  dark  waving  ftreaks,  on 
a  fallow  ground Found  in  the  fouthern  States. 

KiNCAjou.j  This  animal  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Carcajou,  though  ha 
refembles  him  in  notlung  but  the  name.  He  belongs  to  the  family  of  cats  ;  at  Icafh 
he  very  much  refembles  them.  He  is  about  as  large  as  a  common  cat,  and  is  better 
formed  for  agility  and  fpced,  than  for  ftrength.  His  tail  gradually  tapers  to  the  end, 
and  is  as  long  as  his  whole  body.  His  colour  is  yellow.  Between  him  and  the  fox- 
there  is  perpetual  war.  He  hunts  in  the  fame  manner  as  do  other  animals  of  that 
(clafs  ;  but  being  able  to  fulpend  himfelf  by  twining  the  end  of  his  tail  round  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  er  the  like,  lie  can  purfue  his  prey  v.hcre  other  cats  cannot;  and  when  he 
attacks  a  large  animal,  his  tail  enables  him  to  fecurc  his  hold  till  he  can  open  the 
blood  vetfels  of  the  neck.  In  fome  parts  of  Canada  theie  animals  are  very  numerous, 
and  make  great  havoc  among  the  deer,  and  do  not  fpare  even  the  neat  cattle.  But 
we  have  heard  of  none  in  thefe  ftates,  except  a  few  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Hampfhirc. 

The  Weasel  is  about  nine  inclies  in  length;  his  body  is  remarkably  round  ancV' 
/lender ;  his  tail  long  and  wcll-furnifhed  with  hair ;  his  legs  very  ihort,  and  his  toes 
armed  with  Iharp  cluvvs.  His  hair  is  fliort  and  thick,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour, 
except  about  the  breaft,  where  it  is  white..  This  is  a  very  fprightly  animal ;  notwith- 
Handing  the  fliortnefs  of  its  legs,  it  fccms  to  dart  rather  than  to  run.  He  kills  and' 
cats  rats,  liripcd  iljuirrels,  and  otlicr  fmall  quadrupeds  :  he  likcwife  kills  fowls,  fucks- 
their  blood,  and  eftcems  their  eggs  a  dehi-acy. 

The  Ermine,  does  not  difier  materially  from  the  wcafel  in  fi-ze,  form,  or  habits ; 
even  his  colour  is  the  fame  in  lummer,. except  that  the  end  of  his  tail  is  black,  and  the 
edges  of  his  ears  and  toes  arc  white.  In.  winter  he  is  entirely  v/hite,  except  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  He  is  generally  confidered  as  forming  a  fpccies  dltlinft  from  the  weafeU: 
hut  Linnaeus  makes  them  the  iame. — They  are  laid  to  be  found  in  Canada ;  and  Dr. 
Belknap  mentions,  that  a  few  have  been  lecn  in  New  Hampfliire. 

In  addition  to  ihf  preceding,  we  have  another  variety  of  this  family.  It  appears  ta 
difier  from  the  v.-cafel  in  no  rcfpc(^l,  except  its  colour^  which  is  pcrfedly  white,  both 
in  fummer  and  wintcj. 

IvLvRTlN.. 
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Martin.]  This  animal  is  called  the  Martin  [Marte)  by  M.  de  Buffon  : — in  Eng:land, 
the  Pine  Martin,  Fir  Martin,  Yellow-brealted  Martin,  Pine  Weafcl,  and  Yellow- 
brealted  Wealel ;  in  New  England  the  Sabh^ ;  and  by  the  Indians,  Wauppanaiio'h, 
He  is  formed  like  the  Weafcl ;  is  generally  about  fixteen  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  fallovv 
colour  ;  but  his  fize,  and  the  fbades  of  his  colour,  rary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  have  fpots  of  yellow  on  the  breaft,  others  of  v/hite,  and  others  have  none. 
He  keeps  in  forefts,  chiefly  on  trees,  and  lives  by  hunting. — He  is  found  in  the  northei-n 
States. 

Mink.]  The  Mink  is  about  as  large  as  a  martin,  and  of  the  fame  fomi.  The  hair 
on  its  tail  is  fliorter  ;  its  colo\ir  is  generally  black  ;  Ibme  have  a  white  fpot  under  their 
throats  ;  others  have  none.  They  buiTow  in  the  ground,  and  purfue  their  prey  l)oth 
in  frclli  and  fait  water.  Thole  which  frequent  the  fait  water  are  of  a  larger  fize. 
lighter  colour,  and  have  inferior  fur.  They  are  found  in  confiderable  numbers,  both 
in  the  fouthern  and  northern  States. 

Otter.]  The  Olter  very  much  refembles  the  mink  in  its  fonii  and  habits.  Its  colour 
is  not  fo  dark;  its  fize  much  larger,  being  about  3  feet  long  and  15  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  lives  in  holes  in  banks  near  the  water,  and  feeds  on  filli  and  amphi- 
bious animals. — Found  in  all  the  States. 

Fisher.]  In  Canada  he  is  called  Pekan  :  in  thefe  ftatcs  frequently  the  Black  Cat, 
but  improperly,  as  he  docs  not  belong  to  the  clals  of  cats.  He  has  a  general  rcfeuT- 
blance  to  the  martin,  but  is  confiderably  larger,  being  from  20  to  24  inches  in  lenglli, 
and  1 2  in  circumference.  His  tail  is  a  little  more  than  half  his  length  ;  its  hair  long 
and  bufliy.  His  fore  legs  about  44  inches  long,  his  hinder  legs  fix  inches.  His  ears 
Ihort  and  round.  His  colour  is  black,  except  the  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  which 
are  a  dark  grey.  He  lives  by  hunting,  and  occafionally  purfues  his  prey  in  the  water. 
—Found  in  the  northern  States. 

Skunk.]  This  animal  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  of  a  moderate  height  and 
fize.  His  tail  is  long  and  bufhy ;  his  hair  long  and  chiefly  black ;  but  on  his  head, 
neck,  and  back,  is  found  more  or  lefs  of  white,  without  any  regularity  or  uniformity. 
He  appears  to  lee  but  indifferently  when  the  fun  fhines  ;  and  therefore  in  the  day- 
time keeps  dole  to  his  burrow.  As  loon  as  the  twilight  commences,  he  goes  in  quell 
of  his  food,  which  is  principally  beetles  and  other  infeds  :  he  is  alfo  very  fond  of  eggs 
and  young  chickens.  His  tlelli  is  faid  to  be  tolerably  good,  and  his  fat  is  fometimes 
ufed  as  an  emollient.  But  what  renders  this  animal  remarkable  is,  his  being  furnifned 
with  organs  for  fecreting  and  retaining  a  liquor,  volatile  and  foetid  beyond  any  thing 
known,  and  which  he  has  the  power  of  emitting  to  the  dtilance  of  a  rod  or  more, 
when  neceflary  for  his  defence.  When  this  ammunition  is  expended  he  is  quite 
harmlefs.*  This  volatile  foetor  is  a  powerful  antifpafinodic. — Found  in  all  the  States. 

Another 

*  Concerning  tlie  American  (kunk.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Poft,  1783,  writes  thus:  "  Kot  long 
iince  I  had  an  opjx>rtunity  to  diffeft  the  American  fkunk  {Fiverra  putorius,  Linn.)  The  moft  remarkable 
appearances,  on  exsmination,  were  the  following  :  the  fliin  was  exceedingly  lax,  infomiich  that  when  pulled 
away  fi-om  the  fubjacent  membrane,  the  hairs,  in  many  places  drawn  through  it,  were  left  rooted  in  the  fat ; 
the  urine  poflel'ed  no  more  fcetor  than  is  common  to  that  excremeiititious  fluid  in  many  other  animals:  but 
the  .peculiar  odoriferous  fubflance,  which  the  creature  emits  when  purlued,  proceeds  from  two  lacks,  each 
capable  of  containing  about  half  an  ounce,  fituated  at  the  extremity  oiihe  intefiinum  if  few',  and  furrounded 
by  large  and  ftrong  circular  mufcles,  which  contrafting  by  a  voluntary  exertion,  force  out  the  thickyellowifli 
liquor  through  tivo  dudls,  opening  near  the  verge  of  the  anu3.  As  the  animal  is  neither  iWiit  nor  Itrong, 
this  fceras  to  have  been  given  it  as  a  defence  againft  its  enemies,  on  v.hofe  approach  the  volatile  m,itt.er  is 
difchargcd  with  confiderable  force,  and  to  no  fmall  diltance.     From  iis  analogy  to  iriulk,  ambergris,  civet. 
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Another  Stinkard,  called  the  SqitaJJ],  is  f.iid  by  BiifFon,  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the- 
fouthcrn  States.     He  is  of  a  thefnut  colour  ;  clinibs  trees,  and  kills  poultry. 

Opossum.]  This  animal  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  has  a  long  pointed  nofe,. 
furnilhcd  with  long  ttifF  hairs ;  ears  thin  and  naked  ;  tail  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  capable  of  holding  the  animal  fufpended  ;  legs  Ihort ;  feet  fmall  and  naked. 
He  ufes  his  forepaws  like  a  monkey.  His  body  is  nvcU  covered  with  a  woolly  fur, 
white  at  the  roots,  and  black  at  the  ends.  His  hair  is  long,  thin,  and  coarfc  ;  its- 
cok)ur  black  and  white,  forming  a  grey  of  various  ihades  ;  and  thcfc  different  fliades 
are  often  lb  intermixed  as  to  give  a  fpotted  or  variegated  appearance.  But  the  moil 
fingular  part  ot  this  animal  is  a  kind  of  talfc  belly  or  pouch,  with  which  the  female  is 
farniflied ;  it  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  Ikiji ;  is  lb  placed  as  to  include  her 
teats,  and  has  an  aperture  which  Ihc  can  open  and  fliut  at  pleafure.  She  brings  forth 
her  young  from  four  to  fix  at  a  time,  while  they  are  not  bigger  than  a  bean  ;  indoles 
them  in  this  pouch,  and  they,  froni  a  principle  of  inltin^t,  affix  themfelvcs  to  her  teats : 
liere  they  remain  and  are  nourilhed  till  they  are  able  to  run  about,  and  are  after- 
wards taken  in  occalionally,  particularly  in  time  of  danger.  The  Opolfum  feeds  on 
vegetables,  particularly  fruit.  He  likcwife  kills  poultry,  lucks  their  blood,  and  eats 
their  eggs.  His  fat  is  ufed  inftead  of  lard  or  butter. — Found  in  the  Ibuthern  and 
middle  States. 

WooDCHucK.j  (Monax,  de  Buffon.)  His  body  is  about  fixteen  inches  long,  and 
nearly  the  fame  in  circumference ;  his  tail  is  moderately  long,  and  full  of  hair.  His 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  fallow  and  grey.  He  cUgs  a  burrow  in,  or  near,  fome  culti- 
vated field,  and  feeds  on  pulfe,  the  tops  of  cultivated  clover,  &c.  He  is  generally 
very  f^it,  excepting  in  the  fpring.  The  young  arc  good  meat;  the  old  are  rather  rank 
and  difagreeable.  In  the  beginning  of  Odtober  they  retire  to  their  burrows,  and  live 
in  a  lorpid  ftatc  about  fix  months.  In  many  retpcets  he  agrees  with  the  Manual  of  the 
Alps ;  in  others  he  differs,  and  on  the  whole  is  probably  not  the  fame. 

An  animal  refcmbling  the  Woodchuck  is  found  in  the  fouthcrn  States,  which  is  fup  ■ 
pofcd  to  forni  another  fpecics. 

Urchin.]  The  Urchin,  or  Urfon,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and,  when  fat,  the 
fame  in  circumference.  He  is  commonly  callrd  Hedgc-liog  or  Porcupine,  but  differs 
from  both  thole  animals  in  every  charafterilVic  mark,  excepting  his  being  armed  with 
quills  on  his  back  and  fides.  Thefc  cjuills  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  wheat  ftraw,  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and,  unlefs  erected,  nearly  covered  by  the  animal's  hair. 
Their  points  are  very  hard,  and  filled  with  innumeralile  very  fmall  barbs  or  fcalesj 
whole  points  are  railed  from  the  bodv  of  the  quill.  WJien  the  Urchin  is  attacked  hv 
a  dog,  wolf,  or  other  bcalt  of  prey,  he  throws  hiinfclf  into  a  poflure  of  defence,  by 
{hortening  his  body,  elevating  his  back,  and  erecting  his  quills.  The  affailant  foou 
finds  fome  of  thofe  weapons  Ituck  into  his- mouth,  or  other  part  of  his  body,  and  every 
effort  vv'hich  he  makes  to  free  himfelf,  caufcs  them  to  penetrate  the  farther;  tfiey 
liave  been  known  to  buiy  themfelvcs  entirel}'  in  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  they  prove 
fatal ;  at  other  times,  they  make  their  way  out  again  through  the  fkin  from  various 

and  caftor,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  with  advantage  ranked  among  the  a/itl/jpa/media  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  or  chijjiil  wlh  dru^s  in  thejbops  of  ferffiaiers. 

A  fimilar  fubftancc,  although  not  fo  abundant  and  tVagrant,  I  have  likewife  found  in  bags  of  the  fame  kind, 
when  I  difletled  the  common  weafel,  {Mufcla  wlgarii)  wliich,  in  all  probability,  wdl  be  found  to  poflefs 
■virtues  not  much  differing  from  the  Sfoi///.^r,  or  liquor  of  the  f^ivena,  or  the  American  fkimk. 

The  i\hilqua(h  {Cajlor  mifhatus)  which  I  have  alio  differed,  has  no  facks  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  I  am 
forcibly  led  to  fufpeft  that  its  odour  refidea  in  the  cuticiilar  exhalants,  and  perfpired  matter," 

4  parts 
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■parts  of  the  body.  If  not  molefted,  the  Urchin  is  an  inotFenfive  animal.  He  finds 
a  hole  or  hollow  which  he  makes  his  refidcnce,  and  feeds  on  the  bark,  and  roots  of 
vegetables.  His  flefh,  in  the  opinion  of  hunters,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  fucking  pig. 
— is  found  in  the  northern  States. 

Hare.]  Of  this  anirrial  we  have  two  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  different  fpecies  : 
tliC  one  is  commonly  called  the  White  Rabbit,  or  Coney;  the  other  fimply  the  Rabbit;- 
but  from  the  proportional  length  of  their  hinder  legs,  and  other  fpecific  marks,  they 
both  belong  to  the  family  of  the  hare.  The  former  has  a  covering  of  coarfe  white 
hair,  which  comes  on  before  winter,  and  falls  olf  the  enfuing  fpring.  He  is  about 
half  the  fize  of  a  large  European  hare,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  other  kind.  The 
latter  buiTOws  in  the  ground  like  a  rabbit.  They  are  both  found  in  the  fame  tract  of 
country,  but  have  not  been  known  to  alfociate.  The  former  is  found  in  the  northern 
States,  and  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  the  hare  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe;  the 
latter  is  found  in  all  the  States,  and  is  probably  a  fpecies  peculiar  to  America. 

Raccoon.]  The  Raccoon,  in  the  form  and  lize  of  his  body,  refembles  the  fox  ;  his 
legs  are  larger  and  fhorter.  His  toes  are  long,  and  armed  with  fharp  claws.  His 
body  is  grey ;  his  tail  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  brown.  In  his 
manners  he  refembles  the  fqulrrel ;  like  him  he  lives  on  trees,  feeds  on  Inflian  corn, 
acorns,  &c.  and  ferves  himfelf  with  his  fore  paws.  His  flelh  is  good  meat,  and  his 
fur  is  valued  by  the  hatters. — He  is  found  in  all  the  climates  of  the  temperate  zone  in 
North  America. 

The  Fox  SauiRREL.]  Of  this  animal  there  are  feveral  varieties,  black,  red,  and 
grey.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  is  found  in  the 
fouthern  States,  and  is  peculiar  to  this  continent. 

The  Grev  Squirrel  of  America  does  not  agree  exac^tly  with  that  of  Europe,  but 
is  generally  confidered  as  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  name  indicates  its  general  colour  ; 
but  Ibmc  are  black,  and  others  black  on  the  back,  and  grey  on  the  tides.  They  make 
a  neft  of  mofs  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  here  they  depolit  their  provilion  of  nuts  and 
acorns  ;  this  is  the  place  of  their  refidence  during  the  winter,  and  here  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  Their  fummer  houfc,  which  is  built  of  flicks  and  leaves,  is  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  fometimes  migrate  in  confiderable  numbers.  If  in 
their  courfe  they  meet  with  a  river,  each  of  them  takes  a  ihingle,  piece  of  bark,  or  the 
like,  and  carries  it  to  the  water.  Thus  equipped,  they  embark,  and  ereft  tlieir  tails 
to  the  gentle  breeze,  which  foon  wafts  them  over  in  lafety ;  but  a  fudden  flaw  of 
wind  fometimes  produces  a  detlrucHive  Ihipwreck.  The  greater  part  of  the  males  of 
this  fpecies  is  found  caftrated. 

A  Grey  Squirrel  is  found  in  Virginia,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  this.  Whether  it  be 
the  fame,  or  a  different  fpecies,  is  uncertain. 

The  Red  Squirrel  is  lets  than  tiie  gi'cy  fquirrel.  It  has  a  red  lift  along  its  back, 
grey  on  its  tides,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  differs  in  ibme  refpe61s  from  the  com- 
mon Eviropean  fquirrel ;  but  M.  de  Button  confidcrs  it  as  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  food 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  grey  fquirrel,  except  that  it  fometimes  feeds  on  the  feeds  of 
the  pine  and  other  evergreens  ;  hence  it  is  Ibmetimes  called  the  pine  fquirrel,  and  is 
found  farther  to  the  northward  than  the  grey  Iquirrel.  It  fpends  part  of  its  time  on 
trees  in  queft  of  food ;  but  conliders  its  hole,  under  fome  rock  or  log,  as  itA 
home. 

The  Striped  Sqitirrel  is  flill  lefs  than  the  laft  mentioned.  Its  colour  is  red.  It 
has  a  narrow  ftripe  of  black  along  its  back  :  at  the  diftancc  of  about  haif  an  inch, 
on  each  lide,  is  a  ftripe  of  white,  bordered  with  very  narrow  flripes  of  black.     Its 

belly 
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belly  is  while.  In  the  males,  the  colours  arc  brighter  and  l^etter  defined  than  in  the 
lem;ile.  It  is  lonietimcs  called  a  moid'e  iquirrcl,  and  groimd  Iquirrel,  iVom  its  forming 
a  burrow  in  loolt".  aTound.  Linnaius  eonfovrnds  it  with  a  flriped  moul'e  fquirrel,  found 
HI  the  north  of  Alia;  but  that  animal  is  reprelented  as  in  Ibmc  meatarc  rcCembling  the 
inoiil'e;  whereas  our's  is  a  genuine  iquirrcl.  In  the  fummer  it  feeds  on  apples,  peaches, 
•and  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  feeds  ;  and  tor  its  winter  Itore  lays  up  nuts,  acorns,  and 
grain.  It  lometimcs  afcends  trees  in  quell  of  Ibod,  Init  always  defrends  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger  ;  nor  does  it  leel  lecure  but  in  its  hole,  a  ftonc  wall,  or  ibmc  covert 
place. — Found  in  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

Flying  Sat'iRREL.]  This  is  the  lealt'and  moll  fingidar  of  the  rials  of  fquirrel^,  A 
duplicature  of  the  Ikin  connc(!:ts  the  fore  and  hinder  legs  together:  by  extending  this 
membrane,  it  is  able  to  leap  much  farther,  and  to  alight  with  more  lafety  than  other 
iquirrels.  Jt  lives  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  feeds. — Is  found  in  all  the 
States. 

Bat.  ]  The  Bat  is  lb  common  and  lb  lingular  a  creature  that  a  particular  defcription 
of  it  is  unnccellary. — Found  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

FiKLD  Mouse.]  This  Ipccies  in  England  is  called  the  flrort-tailed  field  moufc.  It 
has  a  general  refcrnblance  to  the  common  houle  moufe ;  but  l-)oth  its  body  and  tail 
are  larger  and  liis  hair  has  a  llight  reddilh  tint.  Its  food  depends  very  much  on  its 
l^tviation.  In  gardens  it  olten  defiroys  young  tiuit  trees  1:)y  eating  their  bark  ;  in  tield:> 
and  meadows  it  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grals,  Ibmetimes  leaving  a  groove  in  the  lw;u'd,- 
which  ajjpears  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  gouge.  In  woods,  they  arc  laid  to 
feed  on  acorns,  and  to  lay  up  a  large  ftore  of  them  in  their  l)urrows. 

Wood  Rat.]  "  This  is  a  very  curious  animal;  not  half  the  lize  of  the  domeftie 
rat;  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour;  their  tails  ilcnder  and  ihort  in  proportion,  and 
.covered  thinly  with  flrort  hair.  They  are  lingular  with  refpedl  to  their  ingenuity  and 
great  lalK)ur  in  conllruc'liug  their  habitations,  which  are  conical  pyramids,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  conftructcd  with  dry  branches,  which  they  collect  with  great  labour 
and  pcrleverance,  and  pile  up  ^^ithout  any  apparent  order;  yet  they  are  lb  interwoven 
w  ith  one  another,  that  it  would  take  a  bear  or  wild  cat  fome  time  to  pull  one  of  thelb 
calUes  to  pieces,  and  allow  the  animals  lufficient  time  to  retreat  with  their  young. 

"  There  is  likewifc  a  ground  rat,  twice  as  large  as  the  common  rat,  which  burrows 
in  the  groimd." — Bartratus  Travels. 

Shrew  Mouse.]  This  is  the  fmallelt  of  quadrupeds,  and  holds  nearly  the  fimrc 
plaee  among  them  as  the  hununing  bird  docs  among  the  feathered  race.  Some  of  the 
European  threw  mice  are  three  inches  long  :  we  have  feen  but  two  or  three  of  the 
American,  and  Ihofe  dried ;  but  Ihould  not  judge  that  thole  ever  exceeded  two 
inclies.  Their  head,  which  conftitutes  about  one  third  of  their  whole  length,  has  Ibinc 
rclcmblance  to  that  of  a  mole  ;  the  ears  are  wanting  ;  their  eyes  icarcely  vifible  ;  the 
nofe  very  long,  pointed,  and  furujlhcd  with  long  hairs.  In  other  refpe6ts  thefe  refem- 
ble  the  common  moute.  They  live  in  woods,  and  are  fuppofed  to  feed  on  grain  and 
infects. — Found  in  New  England. 

Mole.]  The  Purple  Mole  is  found  in  Virginia  ;  the  Black  Mole  in  New  Eng- 
lanii  ;  he  lives  in  and  about  tlic  water:  they  diftcr  from  one  another,  and  both  from  the 
European. 

'1  he  Water  Rat  is  about  the  llzc  of  the  common  rat;  brown  on  the  back  and 
wliite  U3id"cr  the  Ix^'lly  ;  feeds  on  aquatic  animals. 

Beaver.]  The  Beaver  is  an  amp!)ibious  animal,  which  cannot  Ywc  for  any  length 
gf  tinx  in  the  water.;  and  can-cxili  without  it,  provided  he  has  the  convenience  of 
.  s  '  lonietimcs 
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Sometimes  bathing  hlmfclfi  The  largcft  beavers,  formerly,  were  fo\n-  feet  \n  lengtli, 
and  weighed  fifty  or  lixty  pounds.  At  prefent  they  are  not  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  and  may  weigh'  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pound?.  The  head  of  this  animal 
is  large,  and  his  ears  iliort  and  round.  Their  fore  teeth  are  prominent,  long,  broad, 
firong,  and  grooved  or  hollowed  like  a  gouge.  Their  fore  legs  are  fhort,  with  toes 
frparate  ;  their  hinder  legs  are  long,  with  toes  webbed.  The  tail  is  large,  broad,  and 
I'oaly,  refembling  the  body  of  a  fifli.  Their  colour  is  generally  a  dark  biown,  but 
varies  according  to  the  climate  they  inhabit.  I'licir  hair  is  long  and  coarfe  ;  the  fur 
very  tliick,  fine,  and  highly  valued.  The  caftor  uied  in  medicine  is  found  in  facks 
formed  behind  the  kidneys. 

Their  houles  are  always  fituated  in  the  watei' ;  fometimes  they  make  ufe  of  a  na,tu- 
ral  pond,  but  generally  thcv  choofe  to  form  one  by  building  a  dam  acrofs  foine  brook 
or  rivulet.  For  this  puniote  tliey  lelec"!  a  number  of  fappiings  of  loft  woud,  generally 
of  lefa  than  fix  inches  diameter,  but  fometimes  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  ;  thefe 
they  fell  and  divide  into  proper  lengths,  and  place  them  in  the  water^  lb  that  tlic 
length  of  the  fricks  make  the  width  of  the  dam.  Thefe  liicks  they  la.y  in  mud  or  clay, 
their  tails  ferving  them  for  trowels,  as  their  teeth  did  for  axes.  Thefe  dams  are  fix  or 
eight  feet  thick  at  bottom,  floping  on  the  fide  oppofed  to  the  fiream,  and  arc  about  a 
quarter  as  broad  at  top  as  at  bottom.  Near  the  top  of  the  dam  they  leave  one  or  more- 
wartc  ways,  or  Aiding  places,  to  carry  oft' the  fui"pl us  water.. 

The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  rcmai-kable.  They  confifi:  of  two  fborics, 
©ne  under,  tlie  other  above  water.  They  are  fhaped  like  the  oval  beehive;  and  of  a.- 
fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  lower  apartments 
are  two  or  tliree  teet  thick,  formed  like  their  dams ;  thole  of  the  upper  fiory  are 
thinner,  and  the  whole,  on  the  infide,  plailtered  with  mud.  Each  family  conftrucls 
and  inhabits  its  own  cabin.  The  upper  _  apartments  are  curioully  ftrewed  with  leaves, 
and  rendered  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable.  The  winter  never  furprizes  thefe  animals, 
before  their  bufinefs  is  completed  ;  for  their  houfes  are  generally  finifiicd  by  the  laft  of 
September,  ajid.  their  ftock  of  provifions  laid  in,  which  confifts  of  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  depofitcd  in  the  lower  apartments.  Betbre  a  ftorm,  all  hands  are  employed  in 
repairing  or  ftrengthening  their  dams.  They  retain  this  induftrious  haliit  even  after 
they  are  domefiicated.  In  fummer  they  roam  abroad' and  feed  on  leaves,  twigs,  and 
food  of  that  kind.  Thefe  beavers  are  confidered  as  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofc  in  Eiu'ope, 
but  are  vaftly  fiiperior  to.  tliem  in  every  refpeft. 

There  is  likcwife  a  race  of  beavers,  called  terriers,  who  dig  holes  and  live  a  folitary 
vmfociai  life..    Thefe  are  probabl}'  lavages,  who  have  never  formed  therafclves  into  Ib- 
cieties,  and  confequently  have  not  made  thole  improvements,  which  are  to  be  acquired, 
only  in  a  focial  ftate. — Found  in  all  the  States. 

The  Mltsql'Ash  or  Musk  Rat  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  cir- 
cumference. His  tail  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  his  hair  very  Ihort ;  the  colour  on  his  back, 
dark  ;  on  his  fides,  generally  reddilh  ;  his  head  and  tail  very  much  rcfeinble  thole  of  a 
rat.  This  animal  is  furnifired  with  glands,  which  feparate  a  fubllancc  that  has  the 
fmell  of  mulk.  In  his  mode  of  living,  he  is  a  dilTant  imitator  of  the  beaver;  builds 
a  rude  cabin  iu.fnallow  water,  and  feeds  oii. vegetables. — ^Found  ia  the  northern  and": 
middle  States. 

The  Morse  or  Sea  Cow,  more  properly  called  the  Sea  Elephant,  has  two  large 
ivory  tulks,  which  fhoot  from  the  upper  jaw :  its  head  alio  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
elephant,  and  would  entirely  refemble  it  in  that  part,  if  it  had  a  trunk  ;  but  tiie 
jcorfc  is  deprived  of  that  infi:rument  which  fcrvcs  the  elephant  in  place  of  an  arm  and 

hand; 
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liand,  and  has  real  arms.  Tlicl'c  inerobcrs,  like  thole  of  the  leal,  are  flnit  up  within 
the  ilvin,  lb  that  notliing  appears  outwardly  but  its  liaiids  and  lect.  Its  body  is  long 
and  tapering,  ihickcll  towards  the  neck ;  the  toes  and  the  lumds,  or  feet,  are  covered 
with  a  membi'ane,  and  terminated  by  fliort  and  fliarp-pointed  claws.  Excepting  th(;. 
two  great  tvilks,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  the  morle  perfectly  relembles  the  leal;  it  is  only 
much  larger  and  llronger,  the  morle  being  commonly  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference  ;  whereas  the  largelt  feals  arc  no  more  than 
feven  or  eight  feet  long.  The  morfes  and  feals  ft'cqucnt  the  fame  places-  They  have 
the  fame  habits  in  every  relpcd,  except,  that  there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the  moiie 
than  of  the  leal ;  they  are  likewife  more  attached  to  one  particular  climate,  and  arc 
rarely  found,  except  in  the  northern  leas. 

The  Sj5AL,  of  which  there  are  leveral  fpccies,  is  an  amphibious  animal,  living  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  lea,  and  feeds  on  m.arir.e  plants.  Thefe  animals  formerly 
frequented  our  northern  flrores  ;  but  at  prefent  have  nearly  Ibrliiken  them. 

Manati.]  This  animal  forms  the  connecting  link  l^etw^een  bealls  und  fillies.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  quadruped  ;  nor  can  it  entirely  l)e  termed  a  filh  ;  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  fifh  bv  its  two  feet  or  hands  ;  but  the  hinder  legs,  which  are  almoll  wholly 
concealed  in  the  bodies-  of  the  feal  and  morle,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  manatL 
Inllead  of  two  fhort  feet,  and  a  fmall,  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
direction  in  the  morfe,  tiie  manati  has  only  a  thick  tail,  Ipread  out  broad  like  a  fan.  It 
is  a  very  clumfy  mifhapen  animal,  with  a  head  thicker  than  that  o[  an  ox  ;  eyes  fmall ; 
and  the  two  feet  are  placed  near  the  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwimming.  It  is  of 
fufficient  lize  to  form  a  load  for  two  oxen.  Its  flefh,  wkich  is  more  like  beef  than  filh, 
.  is  laid  to  be  excellent  lor  eating..  They  are  about  15  feet  long,  and  6  broad.  As  this 
animal  has  only  fore  feet,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Manati,  i.  e.  "  an  animal  with 
both  hands."  The  female  has  brcalls  placed  forward  like  thofe  of  a  woman,  and  fhe 
generally  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  fhe  fuckles.  It  is  not  properly 
amphibious  ;  it  only  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  water  to  feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  fea- 
lide. — This  animal  is  very  common  in  South  America,  and  fome,  it  is  laid,  have 
been  found  in  the  fouthern  States. 

Sapajoo.  Sagoin^]  There  are  various  fpccies  of  animals  faid  to  inhabit  the  country 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Miffillippi,  called  Sapajous  and  Sagoins.  The  former  are 
capable  of  fufpending'  themfelves  by  their  tails ;  the  latter  are  not.  They  have  a 
general  rcfcmUancc  to  monkeys  ;  but  are  not  fufficiently  known,  to  be  particularly 
defcribed. 

Birds,]  Several  catalogues  of  the  birds  in  the  fouthern  and  middle  States  have 
been  publilhed  by  different  avithors ;  and  one,  of  thofe  in  New  Hamplhire,  by  Dr. 
Belknap  ;  but  no  general  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  the  American  States  has  yet 
appeared.  The  following  catalogue,  which  claims  to  be  the  moll  full  and  complete 
of  any  yet  publifhcd,  though  far  from  perfec'^tion,  has  been  carefully  feleCtcd  I'rom 
Bartram's  Travels,  Jefferfon's  Notes  on  Virginia,  Belknap's  Hiltory  of  New  Hamp- 
lhire, and  a  Manufcript  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Cutler.  Barlram's  catalogue,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  appears  to  be  the  moft  accurate  and  complete,  and  his  mode  of  an-angen>ent 
the  moft  natural  and  intelligible ;  I  have  therefore  adopted  it,  and  inferted  his  notes 
aild  references.* 

Popular 

*  The  birds  to  whofe  names  in  this  catalogue,  thefe  marks  [  *  t  +  II  ^  ]  ^•'^  prefixed,  are  land  birds, 
which,  according  to  Bartram,  are  feen  in  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  from  the  fea-coaft  vveftward  to  the  Appalachian  mountaias,  viz, 

*  Thefe 
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Popular  Names. 
The  Owl. 
'if  Great  Wliite  Owl 
^  Great  Horned  Owl 
4  Great  Horned  White  Owl 
^  Horned  Owl 
^  Whooting  Owl 

'|~  Sharp  Winged  or  Speckled  Owl 

«[[  Little  Screech  Owl 

■^  Barn  Owl 

The  Vulture. 
II   Turkey  Buzzard 
II  White  Tailed  Vulture 
II  Black  Vulture,  or  Carrion  Crow 

Eagle  and  Hawk. 
51  Great  Grey  Eagle 
f  Bald  Eagle 

*  Fiflaing  Eagle 

*fl  Great  Eagle  Ha^Yk 
^  Hen  Hawk 
^  Chidden  Hawk 

*  Pigeon  Hawk 
5[  Black  Hawk 

*  Marlh  Hawk 

*  Sparrow  Hawk,  or  leaft  Plawk 
§  Bi-own  Eagle 

§  Large  Brown  Hawk 
§  Pigeon  Hawk 
4  Fifh  Hawk 
§  Bird  Hawk 

Kite  FLvwk.* 
II   Forked  Tail  Hawk,  or  Kite 
jj  Sharp  Winged  Ha\\'k,  of  a  pale,  fky- 

bhic  colour,  the   tip   of  the    wings 

black 
i|.  Sharp  Winged  Hawk,  of  a  dark  or  "I 

duikv  blue  colour  J 


Baj'tram's  Dtjignation. 
Strix. 
Strix  arclicus,  corpore  toto  nivco. 
Strix  pythaules,  corpore  rufo. 
Strix  maximus,  corpore  niveo. 
Strix  bubo  ?   Peck. 
Strix  acclamator,  corpore  grifeo. 

r  Strix  perigrinator,  corpore  verficolorc. 

I  Strix  aluco.     Cutler.  Belknap. 
Strix  alio,  corpore  ferruginio. 
Strix  paflerl.     Cutler.  Belknap. 

VULTUR. 

Vultur  aura. 
Vultur  facra. 
Vultur  atratus. 

Falco.  . 
J'alco  regalis. 
Falco  leucocephalus. 
Falco  pifcatorius.  i 

Falco  Aquilinus,  cauda  ferruginio. 
Falco  gallinarius. 
Falco  pularius. 
Falco  columbarius. 
Falco  niger. 
P'alco  ranivorus. 
Falco  fpar\xnius. 
F*lco  fulvus.     Belknap. 
Falco  hudlbnius  ?      Belknap. 
Falco  fubbuteo.     Peck. 
Falco  halisetus.     Peck. 
Lanius  Canadenfis.     Belknap.  Cutler. 

MiLVUS. 

Falco  furcatus. 
Falco  glavicus. 


Falco  fubceruleus. 


(  *)  Thefe  arrive  in  Pennlylvania  in  the  fpring,  from  the  fouth  ;  and  after  building  their  nefts  and  reai-ing 
their  young,  return  fouthward  in  autumn. 

(■-j-)  Thefe  arrive  in  Pennfylvania  in  autumn,  from  the  north,  where  fome  of  them  continue  during  the 
winter,  others  continue  their  journey  as  far  fouth  as  Florida.  They  return  northward  in  the  fpring,  probably 
to  breed  and  rear  their  young. 

( + )  Thefe  arrive  in  the  fpring,  in  Carolina  and  Florida,  from  the  fouth  ;  breed  and  rear  their  young,  and 
return  again  to  the  fouth  at  the  approach  of  winter.     Thefe  never  migrate  fo  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 

(II)    Thefe  are  natives  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  ;  where  they  breed  and  continue  the  year  round. 

(^)    Thefe  breed  and  continue  the  year  round  in  Pennfylvania. 

( § )    Thefe  are  found  in  New-England. 

*  Kite  hawks  are  charafterized  by  having  long  fliarp-pointed  wings  ;  being  of  fwift  flight ;  failmg 
without  flapping  their  w  ings ;    having'  long,    light  bodies,  and  feeding  out  of  their  claws  on  the  wing. 

y  11  Parrot 
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Popular  Names, 
\\  Parrot  of  Carolina,  or  Parrakeet 
The  Crow  kind. 

*  The  Raven 

j!  Great  Sca-fidc  Cvqw  ov  Rook 

*,1  Common  Cro.w 

^  Ro)lion  Crow 

€|  Blue  Jay 

jl  Little  Jay  of  Florida 

«]  Parph:  Jackdaw  or  Crow  Blackbird 

*  LetTer  Purple  Jackdaw 

*  Cuckow  ot"  Carolina 
Whet  Saw 

Woodpeckers. 
II  Greateft  Crefted  Woodjjecker,  having"! 
a  white  back  J 

*  Great  Red  Crefi:ed,  Black  Woodpecker 

*  Red  Headed  Woodpecker 

*  Gold  Winged  Woodpecker 
^  Red  Bellied  Woodpecker 

^  Leali  Spotted  Wood]>ccker 
^  Hairy,  Speckled  and  Crefted  Wood-1 
pecker  J 

^1  Yellow  Bellied  Woodpecker 
^  Swallow  Woodpecker 
(^  Speckled  Woodpecker 
^  Nuthatch 
-j-  Small  Nuthatch 
j~  Little,  Brown  variegated"  Creeper 
Pine  Creeper 

Blue  and  White,  pied  Creeper 
Great  Crelted  King  Fifher 
Humming  Bird 

Little  Grey  Butcher  Bird  of  Pennfylvania 
Little  Black  Capped  Butcher 
King  Bird 

Pewit,  or  Black  Cap  Fly  Catcher 
Great  Crefled,    Yellow    Bellied   Fly  I 
Catcher  J 

*  Leffer  Pewit,  or  Brown  and  Greeniflr  "1 
Fly  Catcher  J 

Little  Olive-coloured  Fly  Catcher 
Little  Domeftic  Fly  Catcher^,  or  Green  > 
Wren  '  J 

Red  Eyed  Fly  Catcher 
Turtle  Dove  of  Carolina 
ij  Ground  Dove 
5~  Wild  Pigeon 


* 
* 


* 


Bartram's  DcJi^naiiofU 
Plltficus  Carolinienfis. 

CORVUS. 

Corvus  carnivorus. 
Corvu^  maritimus. 
Corvus  frugivorus. 
Corvus  cornix.     Cutler. 
Cor\'us  crillatus,  pica  glandaris. 
Corvus  Floridanus,  pica  glandaiia  minors; 
Gracula  quifcula. 
Grac\da  purpurea. 
Cuculus  Carolinienfis. 
Cuculus  Carver. 

Picus, 

Picus  principalis^ 

Picus  pileatus. 
Picus  erj'throcephalus. 
Picus  auratus. 
Picus  Carolinus. 
Picus  pubetcens. 

Picus  villofus. 

Picus  varius. 

Picus  hirundinaceus.     Cutlcn. 

Picus  maculofus.     Cutler. 

Sitta  capite  nigro.     Catefby. 

Sitta  capite  fulco.     Catefby, 

Certhia  rufa. 

Certliia  pinus. 

Certhia  picSia. 

Alcedo  alcyon. 

Trochylus  colubris. 

Lanius  grifeus. 

Lanius  garrulus.  -  ~   . 

Lanius  tyrannus. 

Mufcicapa  nunciola, 

Mufcicapa  criflata^ 

IMufcicapa  rapax. 

Mufcicapa  fubviridis.. 

Mufcicapa  cantacrix. 

Mufcicapa  fylvicola. 
Columba  Carolinienfis, 
Columba  pafferina. 
Colum.ba  migratoria. 


*  Grea* 
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Popular  Names. 

*  Great  Meadow  Lark 
"j-  Sky  Lark 
"f-  Little  Brown  Lark 
Red  Winged  Starling— Marfh  Black  Bird, 

or  Red  Winged  Black  Bird 
^  Robin  Red  Bread.  Field  Fare. 

*  Fox  coloured  Thrufh 


Bartranis  De/Igfiathf!, 


*  Mocking  Bird 

*  Woodl'hrufli 

*  Leaft  Golden  Cro\Vn  Thrulli 
§  CrolsBiU 
§  Cherry  Bird 

*  Baltimore  Bird,  or  Hang  Neft 

*  Goldfinch,  or  Icterus  Minor 

*  Sand  Hill  Red  Bird  of  Carolina 

*  Summer  Red  Bird 

*  Yellow  Breafted  Chat 

*  Cat  Bird,  or  Chicken  Bird 
^  Crown  Birdvor  Cedar  Bird 


Alauda  magna. 

Alauda  campeilris,  gutture  flavo. 
Alauda  migratoria,  corpore  toto  ferruginio. 
Sturnus    nigcr    alls    fuperne   vubentibus. 

Catelby, 
Turdus  migratorius. 
Turdus  rufus. 
Turdus  polyglottos. 
Turdus  melodes. 
Turdus  minimus,  vertice  aurio. 
Loxia  curvi  roftra  ?     Belknap.  ■ 
Ampelis  garruius.     Cutler. 
Oriolus  Baltimore. 
Oriolus  fpurius. 
Merula  fiammuLa. 
Merula  Marilandica. 
Garruius  auiiralis. 

f  Lucar  lividus,  apice  nigra. 

1  Mufcicapa  A'ertice  nigro.     Catcib.y. 
Ampelis  gan'ulus. 

Gr.^N'iyorous  Tribes. 


f  Wild  Turkey 

'*^  Phcafant   of  Pcnnfylvama,   or  Par-    | 
tridge  of  New  England.  J 

•[[  Mountain  Cock,  or  Grous  Ptarmigan.  "1 


J"  Meleagris  Americanus. 
LGallopavo  fylveftris.     Catcfby. 

Tetrao  tympanus. 


(MiuhHl.J 
f[  Quail  or  Partridge 
*"  Red  Bird.  Virginia  Nightingale 
•^  Crofs  Beak 
'*  Blue  Crofs  Beak 

*  Rice  Bird.  *  Boblincoln 
Blue  or  Slate  coloured  Rice  Bird 
Pied  Rice  Bird  * 
Painted  Finch,  or  Nonpareil 

^  Red  Linnet 

*  Blue  Linnet 

%  Goldfinch.    Yellow  Bu'd  (Cutler.)  or 

Lettuce  Bird 
■^~  Lelfer  Goldfinch 
"-I-  Leaft  Finch 

"*  Towhe  Bird,  Pewee>  Cheeweeh 


Tctrao  lagopus. 

Tetrao  minor,  f.  coturnixs 

Loxia  cardinalis. 

Loxia  roftro  forficato. 

Loxia  caerulea. 

Embcriza  oryzivora, 

Emberiza  livida. 

Embcriza  varia. 

Linaria  ciris. 

Tanagra  rubra. 

Linaria  cyanea. 
"1       f  Carduel us  America nus,- 
J      1  Fftngilla  triliis.     Linn. 

Carduel  us  pinus. 

Carduclus  pufilus. 

r  Fringilla  erythrophthalma. 

I  PalTer  nigris  oculis  rubris. 


Catelbv, 


*  The  rice  bird  and  pied  rice  bird  are  generruly  fuppofed  to  be  male  and  female  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  the 
:pied  rice  bird  the  male,  and  the  otB?r,  the  l«rnale.  Called  it)  Nw  Englaud  boblincoln,  contjiiedle  ;  and  by 
feme.  Old  England  blackbird. 


Y    3 


^iq)le 
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Popular  Names. 
'Y  Purple  Finch 
■^  Spring  Bird 
'f-  Hemp  Bird 
^  Winter  Sparrow 

'{~  Red,  Fox-colourccl,  Ground  or  Hedge  1 

Sparrow  J 

'*f  L:;rge,  Brown,  Whitc-tliroated  Sparrow 

*  Little  Honfe  Sparrow,  or  Chipping  Bird 

*  Reed  Sparrow 

*  Little  Field  Sparrow 
'f~  Snow  Bird 

*  May  Bird 

*  Red-winged  Starling,  or  Corn  Thief 

*  Cowpen  Bird 

*  Blue  Bird 

*  Water  Wagtai-l 

*  Houle  Wren 
%  *  Marfh  Wren 


*   Great  Wren  of  Carolina — Body  dark 
brown,   throat  and  breall^   pale  elay 


idy  clarkT 
ale  elay  r 
J 


colour 
§  Grape  Bird 

*  Little  Bluifli  Grey  Wren 
'|-  Golden  Crown  Wren 

^~  Ruby  Crown  Wren  f  Edwards) 

*  Olive-coloured,  Yellow -throated  Wren 

*  Redstart 

*  Yellow-hooded  Titmoufe 

*  Bluilli  Grey  Crelled  Titmoufe 
^  Black  Cap  Titmoufe 

*  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow  Rump 
^  ToniTect 

*  Various  coloured  Little  Finch  Creeper 
'■"  Little  Chocolate  Breaft  Titmoufe 

*  Yellow  Red  F7>\\ 

*  Green  Black-throated  Fly  Catcher  ' 

*  Golden  winged  Flv  Catcher 

*  Bhie-wmged  Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow-throated  Creeper 

*  Houfe  Swallow,  or  Chimney  Swallow 

*  Great  Purple  Martin 

*  Bank  Martin  or  Swallow 
^  White-bellied  Martin 


Bartratns  Defigimt'wu. 
Fringilla  p\irpin'ca.' 
Frirrgil'.n.     Cutler. 
Fiingiiia  canabina. 
Fringilla  grifi-a.     Cutler, 

Fringilla  rufa. 

Fringilla  f  ifa. 
Pafier  domefticr.3 
Fafler  p;ilail:ris. 
Pafll-r  agrcftis. 
Palter  nivalis, 
(Jalandra  pratcnfis. 
Sturnus  predatorius. 

rSturnus  ftercorarins. 

1  Paller  fufcus.     Cateiby, 

f  Motacilla  fialis. 

1  Rubicula  Americana  ceerulea,     Catefby. 
Motacilla  fluviatilis. 
Motacilla  domeftica  (regulus  rufus.) 
Motacilla  paluflris  (regulus  minor.) 

Motacilla  Caroliniana    (regulus  magnus.) 

Motacilla  iclerocephala.     Cutler. 
Regulus  grileus. 
Regulus  crillatus. 

r  Regulus    criltatus,   Alter  vcrticc   rubini 
1      coloris. 

Regulus  peregrlnus,  gutture  fiavo. 
Ruticilla  Americana. 
Lufcinia,  f.   philomcla  Americana. 
Parus  criilatus. 
Parus  Europeus. 
Parus  luteus. 

Parus  cedrus,  urop3'gio  flavo. 
Parus  atricapillus.     Cutler. 
Parus  varius. 
Parus  peregrinus. 
Parus  aureus,  vertice  rubro. 
Parus  viridis,  gutture  nigro. 
Parus  alls  aureis. 
Parus  a\ireus  alis  caeruleis. 
Parus  griccus  gutture  luteo. 
Hirundo  pelafgia,  cauda  aculeata. 
Hirundo  purpurea. 
Hirundo  riparia,  vertice  purpurea. 
Hirundo—— 

^  Bsirii 
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Popular 
^  Barn  Swallow 

^  Great  Bat,  or  Chuck  wills  widow^  or 
Goat  Sucker 


*  Whip-poor-will  * 

*  Night  Hawk. 
Amphibious  or  Aquatic  Birds, 

The  Crane. 
II  Great  Whooping  Crane 


:};  Great  Savanna  Crane 

The  Heron. 
51  Great  Bluifli  Grey  Crefted  Heron 

*  Great  White  River  Heron 
§  Craue 

*  Little  White  Heron 
^  Stork 

"Little  Crefted  Purple,  or  Blue  Lleron 
Grey ,>  White  Q-efted,  Heron 
SpeckledCreftedHcron,  or  Crab  Catcher 

Marfh  Bittern,  or  Indian  Hen 

Quaw  Bird,  or  Frog  Catcher 

Little  Brownifli  Ipotted  Bittern 

Crefted  Blue  Bittern,  called  Poor  Job 

Green  Bittern.  Poke!  Skouk. 

Lefler  Green  Bittern 

Lea  ft  Brown  and  Striped  Bittern 

Spoon  Bill ;   feen  as  far  north  as  the  l 


river  Alatamaha 

The  'Wood  Pelican. 
Wood  Pelican 
White  Curlew 
Dui]cy  and  White  Curlew 
Crying  Bird,  beautifully  fpeckled 
II   Ganet,    perhaps  little   different 

the  Ibis 
jl  White  Godwit 
^  Great  red-breafted  Godwit 
^f  The  greater  Godwit 
^  Red  Shark,  or  Pool  Stripe 
^  Great  fea-coaft  Curlew 
*  Lefler  field  Curlew 


Bartram's  Defignation. 
Hirundo  fubis.     Cutler. 

[     Caprimulgus  lucifugus. 

r  Caprimulgus  minor  Aracricanus.Cateftiy. 
1  Caprimulgus  Europeus.     Cutler. 
Caprimulgus  Americanus.     Cutler. 

or  fuch  as  obtain  their  food  from,  and  refide  in  the  water.. 

Grus. 

f  Grus  clamator,  vertice  papillofo,  corpore 

1      nivea,  remicfibus  ni'iris. 

r  Grus  prateniis,  corpore  cinereo,  vertice 

1      papillofo. 

AriDea.. 
Ardea  Herodias. 
Ardea  immaculata. 
Ardea  Canadenlis.     Cutler. 
Ardea  alba  minor. 
Ardea  ciconia.     Cutler. 
Ardea  purpurea  criftata. 
Ardea  varra  criftata. 
Ardea  maculata  criftata. 

J  Ardea  migitans. 

I  Ardea  ftellaris  Americana.     Catefby. 
Ardea  clan>ator,  coi-pore  fubceruleo. 
Ardea  fubfufca  ftillata. 
Ardea  violacca. 

f  Ardea  virefccns. 

1  Ardea  virefccns  minor, 
Ardea  parva. 

Patalca  ajaja. 

Tantalus. 
Tantalus  loculator.. 
Tantalus  alber. 
Tantalus  fufcus. 
Tantalus  pidlus,  (Ephoufkyka.  Indian.) 

Tantalus  Ichthyophagus. 

Numcnius,  alba  varia. 
Nuraenius- peftore  rufo. 
Numenias  iVmericana.. 
Numenius  fluvialis. 
Numenius  magnus  rufiis. 
Numenius  minor,  campeflris. 


; 


from ' 


*  Bartram  conliders  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  night-hawk  as  the  lame  bird  (Capri;niilgiis  Americanus) 
but  they  are  well  known  to  be  different  birds ,  .  .  1 '  ■  -  : 

^  Sea-fide 


^v  Snipe 


r6S»  THE 

Topiihr  Namci, 
^  Sea-lldc  Icflcr  Curlew 

*  Great  red  Woodcock 
Wood  Snipe 
Mcadov 

Red  coot-tooled  Tring 
White-throated,  -coot-footed  Tring 
Biack  Cap,  coot-footed  Tring 

^  Spotted  Tring.     Rock  bird 

*[  Little  pond  Snipe 

^  Little  brOwn  pool  Snipe 

'«?[  Little  Triiigs  of  the  fea  fhorc.  Sand1>irds 

'Ox  Eye 

1^  Humility 

*  Turnlionc  or  Dotrill 
'J-  Wild  Swan 

•\~  Canadian  Goofc 
-|-  Blue-v/ingedGoolc 
•^  Laughing  Goofc 
-f  White  Brant  Goofc 


UNITED    STATES. 

Biirtrams  Dejtgnat'wn. 
Numenius  cinereus. 
'Scolapax  Americana  rufa. 
Scolapax  fedoa.     Cutler. 
Scolapax  minor  ar\'cnhs. 


Tringa  rufa. 

Tringa  cinerea,  gutture  albo-. 

Tringa  vertice  nigra. 

Tringa  maculata. 

Tringa  grifeus. 

Tringa  fufca. 

Tringa  parva. 

Tringa  fulicaria  ?     Cutler. 

Tringa  interprcs  ?     Cutler. 

Morinclla  Ajiiericana. 

Cygnus  ferus. 

Anier  Canadenfis. 

Anfer  aleis  cairuleis. 

Anfcr  fufcus  maculatus. 

Anfcr  branta,  corpore  all)0,  rcmigibus  nigiis . 


-|-  Great  parti-coloured  Brant  or  Gi^ey  Goofe    Anfer  branta,  giifea  maculata 

r  Anas  fera  torquata  major,  caput  ct  colluni 


Great  Wild  Duck.    Duck  and  Mallard 


1 


-I-  Great  Black  Duck 
'\~  Bull  Neck  or  BufFaloe  Head  Quindar 
■f  Blue  Bill 

-f  Black  White- faced  Duck 
^  W^ood  Duck 
■\  Sprigtail  Duck 
-'}-  Little  Brown  and  White  Duck 
-f  Various  coloured  Duck,  his  breaft  and-* 

neck   as   though  ornafnented    with  I     Anas  principalis,  maclil^a- 

chains  of  beads  J 

t  Little  Black  and  White  Duck,    called  |     ^^.^  ^^^^^r  picla. 

Butter  Back  J  ^ 


vn-idi  fplcndentis,  dorlum  grifeoliifcuin, 
peftore  rufefcentc,  fpeculum  violacixua. 

Anas  nigra  maxima. 

Acas  bucepala. 

Anas  fubcerulca. 

Anas  Icucocephala. 

Anas  arborea. 

Anas  caudacuta. 

Anas  ruflica. 


Butter  Back 
Sea  Duck 
Sea  Pigeon 

^  Old  Wife 

-j-  Blue-winged  Shoveller 
^  Dipper 

Teal. 

*  Summer  Duck 

"}-  Blue-winged  Teal 

"i"  Leaft  Green-winged  Teal 

*  Whittling  Duck 

'\-  Great  Fifhing  Duck 
~j~  Rouiid-crefled  Duck 

X 


Anas  molliffima.     Cutler. 
Anas  hillrionica  ?     Cutler. 

r  Anas  Hyemalis,     Peck. 

I  Anas  ilrcpcra  ?     Cutler. 
Anas  Americanus  lato  roflro. 
Anas  albeola.     Cutler. 

Q,UERaUIDUL,E. 

Anas  fponla. 

Anas  difcors. 

Anas  migratoria. 

Anas  filtulola. 

Mergus  major  pectore  rufo. 

Mcrgus  cucuU^tus*. 


CatefBjr. 
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Popular  NaKies, 

*  Eel  Crow 

|]  Great  Black    Cormorant   of  Florida,  > 
having  a  read  beak  J 

jj  Snake  Bird  of  Florida 
^[  Great  Black  and  Wliite  Pied  Diver  or  l 
Loon  J 

Earge  Spotted  Loon,  or  1 

-}-  Great  Speckled  Diver  J 

^[  Little-eared  Brown  Dobchick 
^  Little-crefted  Brown  Dobchick. 
§  Dobchick  or  Notail 
§  Cream-coloured  Sheldrake 
^  Rcd-bellicd  Sheldrake 
^  Pjed  Sheldrake 
4  Penguin 
§  Water  Hen 
i  Murr 
§  Petteril 
X  Tropic  Bird 
«j[  Great  White  Gull 
^  Great  Grey  Gull 
^[  Little  White,  River  Gull 
^  Mackarel  Gull 
§  Fifhing  Gull 
:}:  Sea  Swallow  or  Noddy 
^  Sea  Sucker 
ll  Pintado  Bird 
^  Thornback 

^  Shear  Water  or  Ra^or  Bill 
%  Frigate^or  Man  of  War  Bird 
J  Booby 
^  Shag 

Pelican  of  the  Mifnffippi>  whofe pouch! 
holds  a  or  3  quarts  J 

11  American  Sea  Pelican 

The  Plover  Kind. 

*  Kildee  or  Chattering  Plover 

*  Great  Spotted  Plover 

*  Little  Sea-lide  Ring-necked  Plover 

*  Will  Willet,  or  Oyfter  Catcher 
Great  Blue  or  Slate-colcaired  Coot 
White  Head  Coot 
Bi-own  Coot 

Soree.  Brown  Rail.  Widgeon 
Little  dark  Blue  Water  Rail 
Greater  Browa  Rail 
Blue  or  Slate-coloured  Water  Rail  of  V 
riorida.  J. 


Bartram's  Dejignation. 
Colymbus  migratorius. 

Col}'mbus  Floridanus 

Colymbus  colubrlnus,  eauda  elongata, 

Col}rmbus  muficus. 

Colymbus  Glacialis.     Peck. 

ColjTiibus  arcticus. 

Colymbus  auritus  et  cornutus. 

Colymbus  minor  fufcus.  • 

Colymbus  podiceps.     Peck. 

Mergus  merganfer  ?     Cutler^ 

Mergus  fciTator .''     Cutler. 

Mergus  caflor  ?     Cutler. 

Alea  impennis.     Cutler. 

Alea  arc^ica  ?     Cutlet. 

Alea  tord*.     Peck. 

ProccUaria  pelagica.     Peck, 

Phaaeton  a^therius. 

Larus  alber. 

Larus  grifeus.- 

Larus  alba  minor. 

Larus  ridibundus.     Cutler. 

Sterna  minuta.     Cutler. 

Sterna  ftolida. 

Petromyzon  marinus.     Peck, 

Petrella  pintado. 

Raja  fullonica  ?     Peck. 

Rvnchops  niger. 

Pchcanus  ac[uilus. 

Pclicanus  fula. 

Pclicanus  graculus.     Cutler,-. 

Pelicanus. 


Onocratalus  Americanns. 

Charadrius. 
Charadrius  vociferus. 
Charadrius  maculatus. 
Charadrius  minor. 
Hcmatopus  oftrealegus. 
Fulica  Floridana. 
Anas  fpe61abilis.     Culler. 
Anas  fufca.     Culler. 
Rallus  Virginianus. 
Ralkis  aquaticus  minor, 
Rallus  ruius. 

Rallus  major  fubcerulevis. 


'^  Peep 
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Popular  Names.  Bertrams  Dejignation. 

§  Peep  ^        .  Rallus  Carolinus,     Cutler. 

*  Flamingo ;  (een  about  the  point  of  Flo--| 

rida  ;    rarely  as  far  North  as  St.  Au-  ?■     Phoenicopterus  ruber. 

guftine  J 

Bcfidcs  thefe,  the  following  have  not  been  defcrib'ed  or  clafTed,  unlefs,,  under  diffe- 
rent names,    they  are  contained  in  the  above  catalogue. 

Sheldrach,   or  Canvas  Back  Mow  Bird 

Ball  Coot    .    .  •  Blue  Peter 

Water  Witch  W  ater  Wagtail 

Water  Pheafant  Wakon  Bird. 

The  Birds  of  America,  fays  Catcfby,  generally  exceed  thofe  of  Europe  in  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in  the  melody  of  their  notes. 

The  middle  States,  including  Virginia,  appear  to  be  the  climates,  in  North  America, 
where  the  grcateft  number  and  variety  of  birds  of  paflage  celcl)rate  their  nuptials  and 
rear  their  otispring,'  with  which  they  annually  return  to  more  fouthern  regions.  Moil; 
of  our  birds  are  bu'ds  of  paflage  from  the  Ibuthward.  The  eagle,  the  pheafant,  grous, 
and  partridge  of  Pennfyh-ania,  ieveral  fpecies  of  woodpeckers,  the  crow,  blue  jay,  robin, 
marlh  wren,  feveral  fpecies  of  fparrows  or  fnow  birds,  and  the  fwallow,  are 
perhaps  nearly  all  the  land  birds  that  continue  the  year  round  to  the  northward  of 
Virghiia. 

Very  few  tribes  of  birds  build  or  rear  their  young  in  the  fouth  or  maritime  parts  of 
Virginia,  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  yet  all  thofe  numerous  tribes,  particularly 
•ot  the  Ibft-billed  kind,  which  breed  in  Pennfylvania,  pals,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  through 
thefe  regions  in  a  few  weeks  time,  making  but  very  fliort  lliages  by  the  way  ;  and  again, 
but  few  of  them  winter  there  on  their  return  fouthwardly. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  to  the  fouth  they  continue  their  rout,  during  their  abfence 
from  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

"The  Swan  fCygmis  ferus)  is  the  largeft  of  the  aquatic  tribe  of  birds  which  isfeen  in 
•this  country.  One  of  them  has  been  known  to  weigh  36  lb.  and  to  be  6  feet  in  length, 
from  the  bill  to  the  feet,  when  ilretchcd.  It  makes  a  found  refembling  that  of  a  trui^- 
pet,  both  when  in  the  water  and  on  the  wing."  (Belknap.) 

The  Canadian  coo^ts.  {Anfer  Civdadenjis)  is  a  bird  of  paifagc,  and  gregarious.  The 
offspring  of  the  Canadian  and  common  goofe  are  mongrels,  and  reckoned  more  valua- 
ble than  either  of  them  tingly,  but  do  not  propagate. 

The  PxARNfiGAN  {Tetrao  lappus)  ordinarily  inhabits  the  colder  climates  about  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  but  is  fomctinies  driven,  through  want  of  food,  to  the  more  ii..)uthern  lati- 
tudes. In  the  winter  of  1788  thefe  birds  were  taken  plentifully  about  Quebec.  When- 
ever the  winter  of  the  Ar61ic  region  fets  in  with  rain,  fo  as  to  cover  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees  wifh  a  glaze  of  ice,  they  are  deprived  of  their  food,  and  obliged  to  flv  to 
the  fouth,  to  a  milder  climate,  where  it  can  be  procured.  Hence  they  frequently  vitit 
the  United  States.  Their  feathers  are  moltly  white,  covered  with  down  quite  to  the 
nails,  and  their  Hefh  black,  and  of  an  exquiiite  relitli. 

Probalily  this  is  a  dilTerent  bird  from  Bartram's  Mountain  Cock  or  Grous,  though 
both  have  the  fame  Linnacan  name. 

The  Quail  or  Partridge  {Tetrao  minor,  f.  coturnix)  This  bird  is  the  Sliidil  of  New 
England,  and  i\\c  Partridge  of  the  fouthern  States  ;  but  is  properly  neither.    It  Is  a  l:)ird 
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peculiar  to  America.  The  Partridge  of  New  England  (^Tetmo  tynyparius)  i^  the  Pheafa>lt 
of  Pcnnfylvania,  but  is  mifcalled  in  both  places.  It  is  a  fpccics  of  the  Grous.  Neither 
the  Phcafant,  Partridge,  or  Quail,  arc  found  in  America. 

CucKOW  (Ctfculus  Carolinieiijis.)  Thefe  birds  are  laid  not  to  pair,  like  the  reft  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  When  the  female  appears  on  the  wing  flie  is  often  attended  by  two 
or  three  males.  Unlike  all  other  birds,  flie  docs  not  build  a  ncft  of  her  own,  but  lakes 
the  opportunity,  while  the  Hedge  Span-ow  (probably  they  make  vile  of  other  nells)  js 
laying  her  eggs,  to  dcpoiite  her  egg  among  the  rcfi:,  lea.ving  the  future  care  of  it  en- 
tirely to  the  hedge  Iparrow.  The  cuckow's  egg  requires  no  longer  incubation  than  her 
own.  When  the  hedge fparrow  lias  father  ul'ual  time,  and  dilcngaged  the  young cuc- 
kow  and  Ibme  of  her  own  otl^pring  from  their  fhells,  the  young  cuckow,  allonilliing 
as  it  may  feem,  immediately  fets  about  clearing  the  ncft  of  the  young  fparrows,  and  the 
remaining  unhatclied  eggs,  and  \\\{\\  fuq^rizing  cxpcrtncl^J  foon  accomplilhcs  tb.e  ]>uli- 
nefy,  and  remains  Ible  poiTeflbr  of  the  nelt,  and  the  only  object  of  the  fparrow's  future 
care.* 

The  W^AKON  Bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  fame  l])ecies  with  the  bird  of  Paradile, 
receives  its  name  from  the  ideas  the  Indians  have  of  its  fuperior  excellence  ;  the  Wakoii 
Bird  being  in  their  language  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  fvval- 
low,  of  a  brown  colour,  Ihaded  aliout  tlie  neck  \\\\.\\  aljright  green.  The  wings  are  of 
n.  darker  brown  than  the  body.  Its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  live  feathers,  which  are 
three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which  are  beautifully  Ibaded  with  green  and  purple. 
It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage  in  the  fume  manner  as  the  peacock  does  lus,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether,  like  him,  it  ever  raifes  it  to  an  ereft  polition. 

The  Whetsaw  is  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being,  like  that,  a  folitary  bird,  and  fcarccly 
ever  fcen.  In  the  funniier  months  it  is  heard  in  the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  nolle  hke 
the  filing  of  a  law,  from  which  circumftancc  it  has  received  its  name.— Cz^^w.  ■. 

The  Humming  Bird  (Irochilus  colnbris)  is  tlie  fmallcft  of  all  the  feathered  inhabitant's 
of  the  air.  Its  plumage  furpafles  defcription.  On  its  head  is  a  fmall  tuft  of  jetty  black  ; 
its  brcall  is  red  ;  its  belly  white  ;  its  back,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  finell  pale  green  ;  fmall 
fpecks  of  gold  are  fcattercd  over  it  with  inexprcliible  grace  :  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
an  almotl  imperceptible  down  foftens  the  feveral  colours,  and  produces  the  moll  plea- 
fing  flmdes. 

Amphibious  Reptiles.]  Among  thefe  are  the  mud  tortolfe  or  turtle  (TeJIudn  denticu- 
lata.)  Speckled  land  tortoife  {Tcjludo  Carolina.)  Great  foft-fhclled  tortoife  of  Florida 
{1'ejludo  nafo  cylindracea  elongate,  truncate.  Bartram.)  When  full  grown  it  weighs 
from  30  to  40  pounds,  extremely  fat  and  delicious  ftted. — Great  land  tortoife,  called 
gopher,  its  upper  fhell  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  from  10  to  12  broad. — Fovind  foutk 
of  Savanna  River. 

Two  fpecies  of  frcfh  water  tortoifes  inhabit  the  tide  water  rivers  in  the  fouthcrn  States, 
one  is  large,  weighing  from  10  to  12  pounds;  the  back  fliell  nearly  of  an  oval  Ibrm  ; 
the  other  fpecies  fmall ;  but  both  are  efteemed  delicious  food. 

01  the  frog  kind  {Rana;)  are  many  fpecies.  The  toad  {Rana  bitfo  P)  feveral  fpecies, 
the  red,  brown,  and  black.  The  former  arc  the  largefl ;  the  latter  the  fmallcft.  Pond 
frog  {Rana  ocellata.)  Green  fountain  frog  {Rana  efculanta.)  Tree  frog  {Rana  mucuLua.)  Bull 
frog  {Rana  boans.)  Bolides  thefe  arc  the  dulky  brov/n,  fpotted  frog  of  Carolina,  8  or  9 
inches  long  from  the  note  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes ;  their  voice  refembles  the  grunting  ot. 

*  American  Mufeura,  for  Jan.  1792,  p.  35.  Extrsv^ed  from  ilie  Philol",  T.ranftftiona  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London. 
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a,  Iwihc.  'I  lie  bell  frog,  fo  railed  becaufe  their  voice  is  fancied  to  be  exaclly  like  that- 
of  a  loBd  cow  bell.  A  beautiful  green  frog,  whofe  noifc  is  like  the  barking  of  little 
dogs,  or  the  yelping  of  puppies.  A  lefs  gixen  frog,  whofe  notes  refemble  thofe  of  young 
chickens.— Little  grcy-fpccklcd  frog,  which  makes  a  noife  like  the  ftriking  of  two  pebbles 
together  under  the  fur  face  of  the  water.  There  is  yet  an  extremely  diminutive  fpecies 
ot  frogs,  called  by  fome  Savannah  ci-ickets,  whofe  notes  are  not  unlike  the  chattering  of 
young  birds  or  crickets.     They  are  found  in  great  multitudes  after  plentiful  rains. 

Ot  lizards  (Li^i'O'Le)  we  have  alio  many  fpecies.     The  alligator,  or  American  croco- 
dife,  is  a  very  large,   ugly,  terrible  creature,  of  prodigious  ftrcngth,  adlivity,  and  fwift- 
neis  in  the  water.     Tliey  arc  from  12  to  23  feet  in  length  ;  their  bodies  are  as  large  as 
that  of  a  horfe,  and  are  covered  with  horny  plates  or  fcales,  faid  to  be  impenetrable  to  a 
riiie  ball,  except  about  their  heads  and  jult  behind  their  fore  legs,  where  they  are  vul- 
nerable ;   in  Ihape  they  refemble  the  lizard.     The  head  of  a  full-grown  alligator  is  about 
thrre  feet  long,  and  the  mouth  opens  nearly  the  fame  length.     The  eyes  are  compara- 
tively Imall,  and  the  whole  head,  in  the  water,  appears  at  a  diftance  like  a  piece  of  rot- 
ten, floating  wood.     The  upper  jaw  only  moves,  and  this  they  raife  fo  as  to  form  a 
right  angle  with  the  lower  one.     They  open  their  mouths  while  tliey  he  balking  in 
the  fun,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  when  filled  with  flies,  mullcetoes,  and 
other  inlects,  they  fuddenly  let  fall  their  upper  jaw  v/ith  furpriflng  noife,  and  thus  fe- 
cure,  their  prey.     They  have  two  large,  Itrong,  conical  tulks,  as  white  as  ivory,  which 
are  not  covered  with  any  fkin  or  lips,  and  which  give  the  animal  a  frightful  appearance. 
In^the  fpring,  which  is  their  feafon  for  breeding,   they  make  a  moft  hideous  and  terri- 
fying roar,    refembling  the  found  of  diftant  thunder.     The  alligator  is  an  evaporous- 
animal  ;  their  nefts,  which  are  commonly  built  on  the  margin  of  fome  creek  or  river, 
at  the  diflance  of  1 5  or  20  yards  from  the  water,    are  in  tlie  form  of  an  obtule  cone, 
about  4  feet  high,  and  4  or  5  in  diameter  at  their  bafis.   They  are  eonltruded  with  a  fort 
of  mortar,  made  of  a  mixture  of  mud,  grafs,  and  herbage.    Firfl  they  lay  a  floor  of  this^ 
fompoiiti'on,    On  which  they  depofit  a  layer  of  eggs  ;  and  upon  this  a  ilratum  of  their 
itiortar,   7  or  8  inches  thick  ;  and  then  another  layer  of  eggs,  and  in  this  manner,  one 
flratum  upon  another,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  neft.     They  lay  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred eggs  in  a  neft.     Thefe  are  hatched,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  alhfted, 
perhaps,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  mortar  in  which  they  are  depoflted.  The 
l^male,   it  is  faid,  carefully  watches  her  own  neft  of  eggs  till  they  are  all  hatched  ;   flic 
then  takes  her  brood  under  her  care,  and  leads  them  about  the  fhores  like  as  a  hen  does 
her  chickens,  and  is  ec^ually  courageous  in  defending  them  in  time  of  danger.     When 
flie  lies  balking  upon  warm  banks  with  her  brood  around  her,  the  young  ones  may  be 
heard  whining  and  barking  like  young  puppies.     The  old  feed  on  the  young  alligators,, 
till  they  getlb  large  as  that  they  cannot  make  a  prey  of  them  ;  fo  that  happily  but  fewr 
,of  a  brood  Survive  the  age  of  a  year.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh  of  dogs  and  hogs,  which 
they  devour  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.     Their  principal  food  is  fifli.     In  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia  they  retire  into  their  dens,    v,diich  they  form  by  burrowing  far  un- 
der ground,   commencing  under  water  and  working  upwards,   and  there  remain  in  a. 
torpid  ftate  during  the  winter.     Further  fouth,  in  warmer  climates,  they  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  more  fierce  and  ravenous,  and  will  boldly  attack  a  man.    In  South  Ame- 
rica, the  carrion  vulture  is  the  inftrument  of  Providence  to  deftroy  multitudes  of  young, 
alligators,  which  would  otherwife  render  the  country  uninhabitable. 

Befides  the  alligator,  we  have  of  this  fpecies  of  amphibious  reptiles,  the  brown  lizard 
{Lacerta  punSiata.) — Swift  {Lacerta  fufcial a  .?)--Green  lizard,  or  little  green  cameleon  of 
Carolina,  aUout  6  or  7  inches  long  ;  it  ha«  a  large  red  gill  under  its  throat,  and,  like 
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the  cameleon,  has  the  faculty  of  changing  its  colour.  The  ftriped  lizard  or  fcoi-pion. — 
Blue-bellied,  fquamous  lizards,  feveral  varieties. — Largecopper-colcurcd  lizard. —  Swift, 
flender,  blue  lizard,  with  a  long  flcnder  tail,  as  brittle  as  that  of  the  glafs  fnake.  The 
two  lafi:  are  rarely  fjen,  but  are  fometimes  found  about  old  log  buildings  in  the  fou- 
thern  States. 

Amphibious  Serpents.]  The  characters  by  which  amphibious  ferpenls  are  diftin- 
guifhed  are  thefe,  the  l^elly  is  turnifhed  with  Icuta,  and  the  tail  has  both  icuta  and  fcalcs. 
Of  thefe  reptiles,  the  following  are  found  iji  the  United  States  : 


Rattle  Snake 

Crotalus  horridus. 

Yellow  Rattle  Snake 

1 

\ 

Small  Rattle  Snake 

Crotali  fpecies. 

Baftard  Rattle  Snake 

J 

Moccalin  Snake 

1 

Grey-fpotted  Moccafin  Snake  of  Caro 
lina 

-} 

Coluber- 

Water  Viper,  with  a  fharp  thorn  tail 
Black  Viper 
Brown  Viper 

Coluber  pun6latus. 
Coluber  prefler. 
Coluber  luridus. 

White-bodied,  Brown-eyed  Snake 

Coluber  atropos. 

Black  Snake  with  linear  rings 

Coluber  Icberis. 

A  Snake  with  152  fcutas  and  135  fcutellse 

Coluber  difpas. 

Bluifh-green  Snake,  with  a  flretched  out  "i 
triangular  fnout,  or  Hognofe  Snake    J 

Coluber  myclerizans. 

Copper-bellied  Snake 

Coluber  erj-throgailer, 

Black  Snake 

Coluber  conilrictor. 

White  Neck  Black  Snake 

Coluber — 

Small  Brown  Adder 

Coluber  ftrlatulus. 

Houfe  Adder 

Coluber  pun6tatis. 

Water  Adder 

Coluber — 

Brown  Snake 

ColubCT  tipedon. 

Little  Brown  Bead  Snake 

Coluber  annulatus. 

Coach  Whip  Snake 

Coluber  flagellum.  - 

Corn  Snake 

Coluber  fulvius. 

Green  Snake 

Coluber  aeitivus. 

Wampum  Snake 
Ribbon  Snake 

Coluber  fofciatus. 

Pine,  Horn,  or  Bull  Snake,  with  a  hor 

-} 

''" 

ny  fpear  in  his  tail 
Joint  Snake 
Garter  Snake 

Striped  Snake 

Anguis  eryx  ? 

Chicken  Snake 

Anguis  maculata  ? 

■Glafs  Snake 

Anguis  ventralis. 

Brownifh-fpotted  Snake 
Yellowifh-whit«  Snake 

Anguis  reticulata, 
Anguis  lumbncalis. 

Hitling  Snake 
Ring  Snake 

Two  headed  Snake 

Z 

;.-i-  ..I 
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The  Rattle  Si»:a"kk  (Crotalushorridits)  is  the  largcft  lerpent  yet  known  to  exilt  in 
America.  They  are  from  four  to  up^vard.•5  of  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  fix 
inches  in  diameter.  Formerly,  it  is  faid,  they  were  much  larger.  Their  rattles  conlilt 
of  fevcral  articulated,  cruftaccous,  or  rather  horny  bags,  fonning  their  tails,  which, 
when  they  move,  make  a  rattling  noife,  warning  people  of  their  approach.  It  is  faid, 
thev  will  not  attack  a  perfon  utilels  prcvioufiy  provoked.  When  molefted  or  irritated, 
thev  cre£t  their  rattles,  and  by  intervals  give  tJie  warning  alarm.  If  purfued  and  over- 
taken, they  inltantlv  throw  thcufelvcs  into  tiie  fpiral  coil ;  their  wliole  body  fwells 
throu"-h  rage,  continually  rifmg  and  falling  like  a  bellows;  their  beautiful  parti- 
coloured fliin  becomes  fpeckled  and  rough  by  dilatation  ;  their  head  and  neck  are  flat- 
tened, their  cheeks  fwollen.  and  their  lips  conlh-i61ed,  dileovering  their  fatal  fangs; 
their  eyes  red  as  burning  coals,  and  their  brandiPaing  forked  tongues  of  the  colour  of 
tlie  hotteft  flame,  menace  a  horrid  death.  They  never  flrike  unlefs  fure  of  their 
mark.  They  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  the  power  of  falcination  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  charm  birds,  rabbits,  fquirrels,  and  other  animals, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  lofethc  power  of  refillancc,  and  tluttcrand  move  flowly, 
but  reluttantly,  towards  the  yawning  jaws  of  their  devourers,  and  either  creep  into 
their  mouths,  or  lie  dowai  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  and  Iwallowed.  This 
dreaded  reptile  is  eafily  killed.  One  wcll-diredled  ftroke  on  the  head  or  acrofs  the 
back  with  a  ftick  not  larger  than  a  man's  thumb,  is  fuilicient  to  kill  the  largeft;  and 
they  arc  fo  How  of  motion  that  they  cannot  make  their  efeape,  nor  do  they  attempt  it 
when  attacked.  Many  different  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake  have  been 
prefcribed  and  ufed  with  different  iiiccefs  ;  the  following,  received  from  good  autho- 
rity, is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  all  venomous  Inakes  :  "  Bind  a  ligature 
tight  round  the  leg  or  thigh,  above  the  part  bitten,  fo  as  to  inten-upt  the  circulation  ; 
then  onen  or  fcariiy  the  wound  with  a  lancet,  knife,  or  flint,  and  fuck  the  wound  or 
let  a  friend  do  it,  then  rub  it  with  any  unAuous  matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ;  of 
if  that  cannot  be  procured,  make  ufe  of  lalt.  Take  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and 
free  by  drinking  fweet  oil  and  milk  or  cream.  If  pure  honey  be  at  hand  apply  it  to 
the  wound,  alter  opening  and  fucking  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  thing,  and  eat 
plentifully  of  honey  and  milk." 

The  bi!t"lard  rattle-lhake  is  of  the  nature  of  tlie  afp  or  adder  of  the  eaflern  conti- 
nent ;  in  form  and  colour  they  relemble  the  rattle-fnake;  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  vei7  fpitcful  and  venomous.  Like  the  rattle-fnake  they  throw  themfelves  into  a 
coil,  fwell  and  flatten  their  bodies,  continually  darting  out  their  heads,  and  feem  capa- 
ble of  Iprlnging  beyond  their  length. — Found  in  the  Ibuthern  States. 

The  moccaiin  fnake  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 
When  difturbed  by  an  enemy  they  throw  themfelves  into  a  coil,  and  then  gradually- 
•T-iife  their  upper  jaw  till  it  falls  back,  nearly  touching  the  neck,  at  the  fame  time  vi- 
^  ating  then-  long  purple  forked  tongue,  and  diret'^ing  their  crooked  poifonous  fangs 
fowariU  their  eiu^my..  In  this  attitude  the  creature  has  a  moll  terrifying  appearance. 
It  is  laid  their  bite  is  incurable  ;  but  tlic  probability  is,  that  it  is  not.  Like  the  rattle- 
fnake  they  are  flow  in  their  motion,  and  never  bite  a  perlon  unlefs  provoked. — Found 
in  abtmdance  in  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  in  the  ibuthern  States. 

The  other  moccafiu  Ihake  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  a.?  thick  as  a  raan's- 
aiTn,  of  a  pale  grey  Iky-coloured  ground,  with  brown  undulatory  ringlets.  They  are 
laid  not  to  be  venomous,  have  no  poifonous  fangs,  are  very  fwiit  and  attive,  and  flee 
from  an  enemy. — Found  in  the  Ibutiicrn  States,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpccies  of  the- 
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wampum  Inakc  of  Penniyivania,  if  not  the  feme   fnake^  though  larger  and  deeper 
coloured. 

The  l:)lack.  fnake  is  of  various  lengths  from  three  to  fix  feet,  all  over  of  a  fhining 
black;  it  is  not  venomous;  is  ufcfal  in  dcftroying  rats,  and  purfues  its  prey  with 
wonderful  agility.  It  is  laid  that  it  will  deftroy  the  rattle-fnake  by  twilling  round  it 
and  whipping  it  to  death.  It  has  been  reported  alio  that  they  have  fomctimes  twined 
themlelves  round  the  bodies  of  children^  fqueezing  them  till  they  die. — They  arc  found 
in  all  the  States. 

The  coaeh-whlp  fnake  is  of  various  and  beautiful  colours,  fome  parts  brawn,  or 
chocolate,  others  black  and  others  white  ;  it  is  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  and  very  flendcr 
and  active  ;  it  runs  fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inoffenfive ;  but  the  Indians  imagine  that  it 
is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail.  Like  the  black  fnake,  it  will  run 
upon  its  tail,  with  its  head  and  body  erecft. 

The  pine  or  bull  liiake,  called  alfo  the  horn  fnake,  is  the  largeft  of  the  fcrpent 
kind  known  in  North  America,  except  the  rattle-liiiikc,  and  perhaps  exceeds  him  in 
length.  They  are  pied,  black  and  white ;  are  inoffenfive  with  relpedH:  to  mankind, 
but  devour  fquirrels,  rabbits,  and  every  other  creature  they  can  take  as  food.  Their 
tails  terminate  with  a  hard  horny  fpur,  which  they  vibrate  very  quick  when  difturbed, 
but  they  never  attempt  to  ftrikc  with  it.  They  have  dens  in  the  earth  to  which  they 
retreat  in  time  of  danger. 

The  glafs  fnake  has  a  very  fmall  head ;  the  upper  part  of  its  lx>dy  is  of  a  colour 
blended  brown  and  green,  moft  regularly  and  elegantly  fpotted  with  yellow.  Its  fkin 
is  very  fmooth  and  Ihining,  with  fmall  feales,  more  clofely  conne61:ed  than  thofe  of 
other  fcrpents,  and  of  a  different  flrufture.  A  fmaTl  blow  with  a  ftick  will  feparatc 
the  body,  not  only  at  the  place  llruek,  but  at  two  or  three  other  places,  the  mutcles 
being  articulated  in  a  Angular  manner  quite  through  to  the  vertebra.  They  appear 
earlier  m  the  fpring  than  any  other  ferpent,  and  arc  numerous  in  the  fandy  woods  ot 
the  Carollnas  and  Georgia,  and  hamilels. 

The  joint  fnake,  if  we  may  credit  Carver's  account  of  it,  is  a  great  curiofity.  Its 
Ikin  is  as  hard  as  parchment,  and  as  fmootli  as  glafs.  It  is  beautifully  ftrcaked  with 
black  and  white.  It  is  to  ftitf,  und  has  fo  few  joints,  and  thofe  lb  unyielding,  tliat  it 
can  hardly  bend  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  hoop.  When  it  is  firuek  it  breaks  like  a 
pipe  Item ;  and  you  may,  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tall  to  the  bowels  into 
pieces  not  an  inch  long,  and  not  produce  the  leaf!  tincture  of  blood.  It  is  not 
venomous. 

The  two  headed  fnake  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  monftrous  production. 
I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  a  dillindt  fpecies  of  fcrpents.  I  have  leer^ 
one,  and  received  accounts  of  three  others,  found  in  different  j)arts  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  thefe  was  about  eight  inches  long,  and  both  heads,  as  to  every  out- 
ward appearance,  were  equally  perfeftj  and  branching  out  from  the  neck  at  an  acute 
angle. 

The  fnakes  arc  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  nordiern  as  in  the  fouthern. 
States.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  farnillicd  with  a  much  greater 
variety  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  afford  inmiediate  relief  to  perfons  bitten  by  thefe 
venomous  creatures.  It  is  an  oblervation  worthy  of  perpetual  and  grateful  remem- 
brance, that,  wherever  venomous  animals  are  found,  the  God  of  nature  has  kixidly 
provided  fufficient  antidotes  againll  their  poilbn. 

Fishes.]     Fiihes  f  jmi  the  fourth  elals  of  animals  in  the  LinuLcan  fyftem.     Mr. 

Pennant,  iu  his  Britilh  Zoology,  dillributes  filli  into  three  tlivilionS;,  comprehending 

■  Ibc 
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fix  ordirs.  ITis  divifions  are,  Into  Ce/aceoas,  Qirtibginous,  and  Bony.  We  are  not 
llifficicnll}-  informed  on  this  part  of  our  natural  liiilory,  to  arrange  the  following  ca- 
talogue of  our  tilTaes  agi-eeabl}  to  Mr.  Pennant's  judicious  divifions.: 

•Cetaceous  Fish. 


The  Whale              Dolphin                   Porpefle                  Gi 

•ampus             :    Beluga. 

Cartilaginous  Fish. 

Lamprey 

Brown-fpotted  Gar  iiih 

Red-bellied-  Bream 

■Skate 

Lump  fit]i 

Silver  or  White  Bream 

iihark 

Pipe  M\ 

Yellow  Bream 

Do.'i-fifli 

Golden  Bream  or  Sun  filli 

Black  or  Blue  Bream. 

.Sturgeon 

TBoNY  Fish.* 

' 

Eel 

Conger  eel 

Cat  filla 

Snake  fiih. 

Skipjack 

Minow 

Haddock 

P(Ut 

W^eek  fifk 

Cod 

Horfe  Mackarel 

King  filli 

Froft  filli 

Blue  Mackarc4 

0 

Sole 

Pollock 

Speckled  Mackarel 

Mummychog 

Small  Pollock 

Salmon 

White  filli 

Hake 

Salmon  Trout 

Tide  black  fifli 

Sculpion 

Trout 

Rock  black  tifli 

Plaice 

Smelt 

Elue  fifli  (Begallo) 

Flounder 

Pike  or  Picka'd 

Sheeps  head 

Hollybut 

Atherine 

Red  cbum 

Dab 

Mullet 

Black  drum 

Red  Perch 

Herring 

Branded  drum 

White  Perch 

Carp 

Sheeps-hcad  drum 

Yellow  Perch 

Pond  fitli 

Mofsbonkcr 

Sea  Perch 

Toad  fifli 

Shadine 

Whiting 

Roach 

Porfie 

Sea  Bafs 

Shad 

Dace 

Stiiped  Bafs 

Hardhead 

Anchovy 

Shiner 

Alewife 

FK-ing  fith. 

Chub 

Bret 

^          Cj 

Stickleback 

Sucker 

..;'.;i. 

_  The  Whale  {Bal^na  myftketus)  is  the  largefl  of  all  animals.  In  the  northern  Yeas' 
fome  are  found  ninety  feet  in  length ;  and  in  the  torrid  zone^,  where  they  are  un- 
molefted,  whales  have  been  feen  160  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  greatly  difpropor- 
tioncd  to  the  fize  of  the  body.  Li  the  middle  of  the  head  are  two  orifices,  througM- 
which  they  fpout  water  to  a  great  height.  The  eyes  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an 
ox,  and  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  for  the  convenience  of  feeing  both 
before  and  behind.  They  are  guarded  by  eyelids  as  in  quadrupeds ;  ar.d  they  appear 
to  be  very  fharp  fighted,  and  quick  of  hearing.  What  is  called  whalebone  adheres  to 
the  upper  jaw,  and  is  formed  of  thin  parallel  laminae  ;  fome  of  the  longefi: 'are  twelve 

*  Probably  fome  that  are  placed  nnder  this  jaivifion  belong  to  one  or  «her  of  the  preceding.    Vv'e  are  not 
able  accurately  to  clafs  them. 

feet 
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fcet  in  length  :  of  thefe  there  are  from  350  to  500  on  each  fide,  arrording  to  the  age 
of  the  whale.  The  tail,  which  alone  it  ufes  to  advance  itfelf  in  the  water,  is  broad 
and  fcmjlunar,  and  when  the  fifli  lies  on  one  fide,  its  blow  is  tremendous. 

In  copulation  the  male  and  female  join,  it  is  afferted,  more  humano  ;  and  once  in 
-two  years  feel  the  accefles  of  defire.  Their  fidelity  to  each  other  is  remarkable.  An 
inftance  of  it  is  rdated  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  as  follows — "  Some  fifhcrs  having  ftruck  on6 
of  two  whales,  a  male  and  a  female,  in  company,  the  wounded  filh  made  a  long  and 
^ten-ible  refiltance ;  it  llruck  down  a  boat,  with  two  men  in  it,  with  a  fingle  blow  of 
its  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  fi:ill  attended  its  companion  and 
lent  it  every  afliftance,  till,  at  laft,  the  filli  that  was  firuck,  llink  under  tlie  number  of 
its  wounds,  while  its  faitliful  alfociate,  dilUaining  to  furvive  the  lofs,  with  great  bel- 
lowing llretched  itlelf  u[TOn  the  dead  fifh  aud  fhared  its  fate."^  The  whale  goes  with 
young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  generally  prodaces  one  young  one,  never  above  two, 
v/hich  are  black  and  about  ten  feet  long.  The  teats  of  the  female  are  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly..  When  fhe  liickJes  her  young  fhe  tlirows  herlelf  on  one  fide, 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  young  ones  attach  themfelves  to  the  teats. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendjgrnefs  and  care  of  the  female  for  her  young. 

The  whale  loufe,  fw-^rd  filh,  and  threlher  (a  Ipecies  oifqualus)  are  mortal  enemies  to; 
the  whale,  who  itfelf  is  an  inotfenfive  animal. 

Foi-merly  whales  were  found  in  plenty  upon  the  coalls  of  the  United  States  ;  at 
prefect  they  are  fearce..  Tlie  principal  branch  of  the  whale  fifhery,  in  the  United. 
States,  is  carried  on  from  Nantucket.  The  enterprize  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen  is 
remarkable.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  fcope  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  aifords  them,, 
they  have  lately  proceeded  round  .Cape  Horn,  and  penetrated  the  great  Weflern 
Ocean,  in  purfuit  of  whales.  Capt.  Worth  has  lately  returned  trom  a  very  fucccfsful 
voyage,  of  which  he  gives  the  foUowihig  account,  viz.  that  he  went  to  the  Ibutliward 
from  Nantucket,  douhled  Cape  Horn,  and  then  purfued  a  north  weftwardly  courfe,  till 
he  aiTived  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes.  That  here,  where  a  harpoon  was  fcarcely 
ever  thrown,  the  whales  fwim  in  fhoals,  and  that  it  is  cjuite  a  matter  of  choice  which 
of  the  company  they  fhall  fall  upon.  Tnat  along  the  coalt  of  Chili,  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  at  lea,  no  rain  falls  to  incommode  the  '^'•.ying  of  blubber,  as  happens  fo  the 
great  difadvantage  of  the  whaling  bulinels  in  Hudlbii's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits ;  fo 
that  they  can  carry  on  their  bufinels  without  any  of  tlie  interruptions  common  in 
other  places,  in  confequence  of  .which  they  can  make  more  advantageous  voyaaes.  A 
cargo  worth  6000I.  fi;erling,  it  is  faid,  has  been  procured  in  a  fifteen  months  voyage 
to  this  ocean.     For  the  manner  of  taking  the  whales,  fee  Part  II. 

The  Beluga  {Delphinus  beluga)  is  the  4tli  and  lafi  Ipecies  of  the  Dolphin  genu*. 
The  head  is  fiiort,  note  blunt,  eyes  and  mouth  liuall,  in  each  fide  of  each  jaw  are  nine, 
teeth,  fliort  and  rather  blunt ;  tliote  of,  the  upper  jaw  are  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to' 
receive  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed;  it  has  pettoral  fins,, 
nearly  of  an  oval  form  ;  beneath  the  fkin  may  be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fingers,  which 
terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  projedtions.  This  brings  it  into 
the  next  rank,  in  the  order  of  beings,  whh  the  Manatl,  which  we  have  already  de- 
fcrihed  under  the  head  of  animals. — Found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American 
coalls,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudfon's  Bay. 

The  Lamprey  frerpients  mofi;  of  the  rivers  in  the  New  England  States,  efpeoitilly 
where  the  paflage  is  not  interrupted  by  ckms.  That  part  of  the  lamprey  wliich  is 
below  the  air  holes  is  failed  and  dried  for  food.  After  the  fpawning  fealbn  is  over, 
and  the  young  fry  have  gone  down  to  the  fea,  the  old  fillies  attach  themfelves  to  the 

I  roots 
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roots  and  limbs  of  trees,  whicli  have  fallen  or  run  into  the  watci",  and  there  periflf- 
A  mortification  begins  at  the  tail,  and  proceeds  upward  to  the  vital  part.  Fifh  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  at  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampfhire,  in  difterent  flages  of  putre- 
faction.* 

I'he  amphibious  lobftcr  is  found  in  the  fmall  brooks  and  f.vamps  in  the  back  parts 
of  North  Carolina.      In  its  head  is  found  the  eye-ltone^ 

Insects.]  The  following  catalogues  of  inlcfts  and  vermes,  except  fome  fmall  ad- 
ditions and  the  ani;exed  dc'criptions,  arc  taken  from  Dr.  Belknap's  Hiftory  of  New 
Hampfliire,  vol.  iii.  p.  x8o — 183. 


ITorne'd  Beetle 
Carolina  Beetle 
Dunghill  Beetle 
Apple  Beetle 
Golden  Beetle 


Stag  Beetle 
Fluted  Beetle 


Water  Flea 
Fetid  Beetle 
Lad)-  Fly 

Wheat  Fly 
Weevil 
Snouted  Weevi) 

Goat  Chafter 

Fire  Fly 

Skipper 

Glow  Worm 

Cantharides 

Water  Beetle 

Black  Beetle 


Scarabajus  fmifon. 

ScarabiEus  Carol inus. 

Searaba5us  ftcrcorarius. 

Searabpcus  horticola  .'' 

ScarabaDus  lanigcrus. 

Several  new  fpecics,  and  otlier?  that  have^ 

not  been  arranged, 
Lucanus  ccrvus. 
Lucanus  intcrruptus. 
Dermelles  lardarius. 
Dermclles  typographus. 
Gyrinus  natator. 
Silpha  vcfpillo. 
Coccinclla  2 — puflulata. 
Several  fpecies.  ■■ 
Chryfomela— many  fpecies. 

Bruchus  pifi. 
Curculio  tpiei'cus. 
Many  fpecies. 
Cerambyx  corlarius. 
Many  fpecies. 
Lampyris  lucida. 
Several  fpecies. 
Elater  oculatus. 
Many  fpecies. 
Ciciiidcla  Carolina. 
One  or  two  other  fpecies. 
Ikiprcftrjs  mariana. 
Two  or  three  other  fpecies, 
Dytifeus  piceus. 
Dytilcus  marginalis. 
Dytifeus  flriatus. 
Several  other  fpecies, 
Cijrabus  Americanus, 
Numerous  fpecies, 


I 


i*  B^^lknap's  Hift.  New  Hampfhire,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 
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Bloflbm  Eater 


Cockroach 

Grafshopper 

Cricket 

Locuft 

Mole  Cricket 

Froghopper 

Balm  Cricket 

Large  and  Small 

Water  Fly 

Boat  Fly 

Bug 

Louie,  on  cabbages 

Loufe,  on  leaves  of  trees  and  plants 

Bug,  on  plants  and  trees 

Butterfly 

IMight  Flutterer 

Owl  Moth 

Moth,  or  Miller 

Apple  Moth,  of  Canker  Worm 

Dragon  Fly 

Adder  Fly 


Oak  Apple  Fly 

Saw  Fly 

Wafp 

Hornet 

Bumble  Bee 

Wild  Bee 

Ant 

Black  Fly 

Brown  Fly 

Horfe  Fly 

Molquito,  or  Mulkctoe 

Stinging  Fly 

Snow  Flea 

Father  Long  Legs 

Spider 
Crab 
Lobfter 
Shrimp 
Hermit  Crab 
Slender  Crab 


} 


} 


1 
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Melpc  nigra. 
Staphylinus  maxillofus. 
Forlicula. — Two  fpecies. 
Blatta  Americana,  (non  indigenus.) 

Grillus. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Grillus  grjUotalpa. 
Cicada. — Many  Ipecies. 

Notanedla. — Several  fpecies.  ^ 

Cinex. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Aphis  brafiicae. 

Aphis. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Chermes. — Many  fpecies. 

Panilio      /  Numerous  fpecies,  and  feveral 

"      ■     1  non-defcripts. 
Sphinx. 

Many  new  fpecies. 
Palaena. — Numerous  fpecies. 
Phalaena  wauaria  ? 

Libellula.— Several  fpecies. 

Hemerobius  pedlinicornis. 
Several  fpecies. 
Cynips. — Several  fpecies. 
Tenthredo  betulae. 

Vefpa. — Many  fpecies. 

Afpis. — Several  fpecies. 

Formica. — Several  fjaecies. 

Mufca. — Numerous  fpecies. 

Tabanus. — Several  fpecies. 
Culex  pipiens. 
Conops  calcitrans. 
Podura  nivalis. 
Phalangium. 
Several  fpecies. 
Aranea. — Many  fpecies, 

Cancer.— Many  fpecies, 

A  a  King 
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King  Crab,  or  Ilorfe  Shoe 

Cray  Fifii. 
Amphibious  Lobfter, 
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Monoculus  polj'phemus, 
Monoculus  pilcinus. 


Monoculus  pulcx. 
Monoculus  quadricornis 


Vermes. 


Sea  Clam 
■Squid 

Sea  Lungs 

Star  Fifh,  or  Finger  Fiili 

Sea  Egg 

Barnacle 

Hog  Clam 

Razor  Shell  Clam 

Long  Shell  Clam 

Oyfter 

Mulcle 

Cocklo 

Limpets 

Sand  Shell  Clam 

Sea  Anemone 


Holothuria  phantaphus. 

Sepia  media. 

Sepia  loligo. 

Mcdufa  pilearis.  . 

Afterias. — Three  or  four  fpecies* 

Ecliinus. — Several  Ipecics.  . 

Lepas  anatifera. 

Mya  arenaria. 

Solcn  eniis. 

Solon  radiatis. 

Oftrea . 

Mytilus  edulis. 

Nerita  littoralis  ? 

Patella  fufca. 

Sabella  granulata. 

Anemone  marina  (locomotiva.) 


>lJ 


The  Wheat  Fly,  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  the  Hctlian  Fly,  which  has,  of 
late  years,  proved  fo  dellruttive  to  the  wheat  in  A^arious  parts  of  the  United  States,  has 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  imported  from  Europe.  This  opinion,  however, 
feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  Count  Ginnanni  of  Ravenna,  in  a  late  learned  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Difeafcs  of  Wheat  in  its  growing  State  between  Seed  Time  and  Harvclf, 
has  given  an  aceouht  of  more  than  fifty  different  infe6ts  that  infeft  the  Italian  wheat, 
and  yet  our  7vbeat  fly  is  not  delineated  nor  defcribed.  There  is  reafon,  therefore,  to 
doubt  its  exiftcnce  in  the  I'outli  of  Europe.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  faid  it  did  not  exift  in 
England ;  nor  could  he  collect  any  account  of  it  in  Germany.  This  deftrudtive  in- 
feft is  probably  a  nofi-dcflripi,  and  peculiai"  to  the  United  States.* 

The 

*  The  following  iiitcrefting  information  refpetling  this  infeft,  communicated  to  the  prefident  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  dcferves  to  be  made  as  public  as  polfible,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fanners  vvhofe  fields  arc  or  may  hereafter  be  liable  to  the  ravages  of  this  devouring  fly. 

Prafpcil  Hill,  June  12,  '792-     [State  of  Delaware.] 
Dear  Sir, 
As  the  wheat  fields  in  this  neighbourhood  are  now  fufFering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Heffian  fly,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  fome  fads  relating  to  this  deftruftive  infeft,  which,  perhaps,  if  publicly 
made  known,  may  ferye  to  obviate,  or  at  leaft  to  diminifl^,  its  pernicious  efFefts. 

This  fly  made  its  firft  appearance  in  this  neighbourhood  about  the  15th  of  lad  September.  They  arrived 
in  prodigious  clotids,  and  immediately  depofited  their  eggs  in  the  wheat,  which  nt  that  tinie  afforded  them  a 
fuitable  nidus.  I  difcovered,  by  accurate  obfervation,  that  the  plants,  which  had  then  precifely  two  blades, 
■were  felefted  for  this  purpofe.  Inthejunftion  of  thefe  two  blades,  immediately  at  the  root  of  the  plant, 
the  eggs  were  laid,  amounting,  in  fome  inilances,  tea  dozeu  and  more.  As  thefe  eggs  continued  to  tvvell,  thecom- 
.^reifion  upon  the  tender  capillary  veiTels  ot  the  plant  became  more  violent,  until,  at  length,  all  circulation 
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■  The  Ink  or  Cuttle  filln  is  a  curlofity.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a  cyll  of"  black  liquor, 
which  is  a  tolerable  iublHtute  for  ink.  This  it  emits,  when  purfued  by  its  enemies. 
The  moment  this  liquor  is  emitted,  the  water  becomes  like  a  thick  black  cloud  in  the 
ey/cs-  of  its  purfuer,  and  it  improves  this  opportunity  to  make  its  efcape.  This  cyft  of 
liquor  appears  defigned  by  Providence  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  pcrfonal  defence,  and 
is  certainly  a  moft  apt  and  curious  contrivance.  The  whalemen  call  thefe  fifh,  Squids, 
and  fay  that  they  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  fome  fpecies  of  whales. 

Population.]  According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Congrets,  in  1790,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  three  millions  nine  hun- 
dred thirty  thoufand,  nearly.  In  this  number,  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
N.  W.  of  the  River  Oliio,  are  included.  Tlicfe  added,  would  undoubtedly  have  in- 
crcafcd  the  number  to  3,950,000,  at  the  period  the  cenfus  was  taken.  The  increafe 
lince,  on  fuppolition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  double  once  in  twenty. 
years,  has  been  abouf  200,000:  fo  tliat  now,  179^5  tliere  are,  probably,  4, 150,000 
fouls  in  the  American  United  States. 

.This  number  is  rapidly  luultiplying  by  emigrations  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  na- 
tural iucreale.  Tlie  American  republic  is  compofed  of  almofl:  all  nations,  languages, 
characters,  and  religions,  whicli  Europe  can  turnifh  ;  the  grcatiu'  part,  however,  are  de- 
Icended  from  the  Englifh  ;  and  all  may,  perhaps,  be  dillinguilhingly  denominated 
Federal  Americaxs. 

-^vas  intercepted,  and  thefe  blades  were  deftroyed,  Where  the  foil  was  thin,  I  obferved,  that,  with  tliefe  blades, 
the  plant  alfo  jjerilhed  ;  but  in  rich  ground,  frefli  flioots  were  made  from  the  root  of  the  plant  juft  below 
the  junftion  of  the  original  blades,  and  became  flourifliing  plants  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  fpring.  As  the 
laft  fall  was  very  dry  and  mild,  many  of  thefe  eggs  were  hatched  before  winter;  but  1  do  not  imagine  the 
grubs  could  have  arrived  at  the  fly  flate  before  the  frofts ;  fo  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  deftroj-ed  be- 
fore the  fpring.  Very  early,  however,  in  May,  the  fly  appeared  in  great  numbers,  which  muft  have  been 
hatched  at  the  clofe  of  the  winter,  or  have  come  from  a  diflance  to  us.  They  depofited  their  eggs  imme- 
diately in  the  fpring  wheat,  and  that  which  had  been  fown  late  in  the  fall;  and,  according  to  the  quality  of 
.the  foil,  their  effeft  has  been  precifely  the  fame.  A  piece  of  yellow-bearded  wheat,  which  I  fowed  in  No- 
vember, is  the  only  field  that  I  have  examined  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  infeft  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  my  neighbours,  that  this  is  the  cafe  wherever  this  fpecies  of  wheat  has  been  fown.  I  own  that  I 
Jim  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  qnality  in  the  bearded  wheat;  the  two  firft  blades  of  wliich,  it  fliould  i'eem,  are 
equally  tender  as  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  Its  power  of  refiftance  may  poflibly  arife  chiefly  from  its  being 
lei's  debilitated  by  the  winter  froft,  and  confequently  from  being  fooner  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  early 
in  the  fpring.  At  any  rate,  it  certainly  admits  of  being  fown  later  than  any  other,  and  thus  etfeftually 
cfcapes  the  fall  ravages  of  the  infcft.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  that  late  fowing  of  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  upon  rich  land,  is  the  only  certain  method  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  If  the  feed, 
moreover,  be  fleeped  in  ftrong  brine,  or  a  decoftion  of  elders,  or  other  naufeous  herbs,  the  farmer's  liopei 
may  dill  be  enhanced,  and  his  apprehenflons  diminiflied  ;  nay,  perhans,  by  attending  to  thefe  particulars,  the 
appearance  of  this  fly  among  us,  fo  far  from  injuring,  may  promote  very  materially  the  prefent  flate  of  our 
agriculture.  The  predileftion  to  large,  inftead  of  rich  iields  of  wheat,  will  be  gradually  done  away ;  th« 
fizes  of  farms  will  be  diminiflied — but  the  number  of  farmers  will  be  increafed,  and  our  country  brought 
much  fooner  into  that  fl:ate  of  cultivation,  from  which  human  labour  will  reap  the  moil  ample  fruits  of  its 
exertions.  So  that,  if  the  profperity  of  a  country  confrfts  principally  in  the  greater  returns  that  the  foil  can 
make  to  human  indullry,  why  may  not  this  infeft  be  direfted,  by  kind  Provi.kiice,  to  lend  us  to  this  point  of 
national  opulence? 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  renewed  my  fearching  among  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  fown  in 
November,  and  cannot  find  in  it  any  ligns  of  the  fly.  Pieces  of  fpring-wbeat,  of  oats,  and  of  rye,  lying  viiry 
near  it,  are  all  iofei^ted ;  and  fome  common  wheat,  which  is  contigu^as  to  it,  is  nearly  deflroycd.  So  that; 
t\\ej'pr'>ig  raviioes  of  the  infeft,  which  have  been  fo  feverely  felt  by  other  kinds  of  >grain',  fown  even  on  a  Very 
rich  loil,  have  not  as  yet  reached  this  fpecies  of  whc-at.  If  other  coinir.unvcations  to  the  fociety  fliould  ^Id* 
blifli  the  imiKunity  oi  this  wheat  from  the  dcftruitiou  of  this  infe<S,  they  will  jjreatly  r.iife  the  fpiriti  of  the 
jiefponding  famiers  in  this  quarter. 

'C.  H.  W.    , 
June  14,  1 792. 

A  a  i  -it 
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It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  fafl,  that,  of  the  human  race,  more  males  than 
females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion  commonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen 
to  twelve.  Hence  a  conclufive  argument  has  been  derived  againft  polygamy.  The 
larger  number  of  males  has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to 
balance  the  deilruclion  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,.  and  by  other  occupations  more 
hazardous  to  life  than  the  domcftic  employment  of  the  female  lex.  The  following 
table,  formed  from  the  ccnfus  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  males  and  females 
are  numbered  in  different  columns,  furnifhcs  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  comnioa 
opinion,  as  it  refpedls  the  United  States  :* 


TABLE. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

44,763 

40,505 

4,258  f 

Male?. 

70^937 

70,16a 

777 

do. 

182,742 

190,582 

7,840 

Females 

31,818 

32,652 

834 

do. 

114,92,6 

117,44a 

2,522 

do. 

161,822 

152,320 

9,502 

Males. 

%6,66y 

83,287 

3,3^0 

do. 

217,736 

206,263 

11,373 

do. 

23,926 

22,384. 

1,540 

do. 

107,254 

101,395 

5,859 

do. 

227,071 

215,046 

12,025 

do. 

32,211 

28,-922 

3,^89 

do. 

147,494 

140,710 

6,784 

do. 

73'298 

66,880 

6,418 

do. 

27>H7 

25,739 

1,408 

do. 

16,548 

15,365 

1,183 

do. 

Vermont     -      -      ~ 
New  Hampfhire 
Diftrift  of  Maine  % 
Maflachufetts     -      - 
Rhode  Mand     -     - 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jerfey 
Pennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia     - 
Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Tt  is  remarkable,  that  the  excefs  in  all  the  States  is  on  the  fide  of  males,  except  in 
MafTachuletts,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Conneclicut.  In  thefe  States  the  females  are  con- 
siderably the  moil  numerous.  This  difference  is  obvioufly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  large 
migrations  from  all  thcfe  States  to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  weliern  parts  of  New 
York,  the  tenitory  N.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennfylvania,  and  Ibme  to  almofl  all 
Ae  fouthern  States.  A  grea.t  proportion  of  thefe  migrants  were  males  ;  and  while  they  • 
.  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  ])roportion  of  males  in  the  States  where  fiiey  Iwve  fettled,. 
as  is  ftrikingly  the  cafe  in  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  to  which  the  migrations  have  been 
moll  numerous,  and  where  the  males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  ten  to  nine,  they  have 
fcrved  to  leflcn  the  proportion  cf  males  in  the  States  fi-om  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  flaves,  in  1700,  in  all  the  States,  was  697,697.  The  increafe  of  this 
number  fince,  owing  to  ialutary  laws,  in  feveral'of  the  States,  and  the  humane  exer- 

^  Mr.  Bruce,,  in  his  Travels,  as  v.'c  {hall,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work  more  particularly  relate,  affirms, 
thaf  in  that  traft  of  country  from'^tlic  llliiaius  of  Suez  to  th6  Straits  of  Babelmandcl,  \\]  ich  contains  the  three 
Arabia?,  the  proportion  is  fully  t.'~''  women  to  one  man. 

•j-  In  the  columns  of  the  ceafns,  in  which  are  noted  all  other  free  perfons  and  JJavcs,  the  males  nnJ  fe- 
nuies  an;  not  diftingmflied,  and  i::e  therefore  not  regarded  in  this  table. 


The  males  and  females  are  not  dillinguilhed  in  the  diftiiift  of  Main,  in  the  hte  cenfus. 
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fions  which  have  been  made  in  favour  of  their  emancipation,  has  happily  been  fmall, 
and  probably  will  be  lefs  in  future. 

Character  and  manners.]  Federal  Americans,  collct'^ed  together  from  various 
countries,  of  different  habits,  formed  under  different  governments,  have  yet  to  form 
their  national  charader,  or  we  may  rather  fay,  it  is  in  a  forming  ftate.  They  have  not 
yet  exiftcd  as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  will  be,  in  its  ma- 
turity, its  prominent  features.  Judging,  however,  from  its  prefent  promiiing  infancy, 
we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  at  fomc  future  period,  not  far  diftaiit,  it  will,  in 
every  point  of  view,  be  refpe6table. 

Until  the  revolution,  which  was  accomplifhed  in  1783,  Europeans  were  ftrangely 
ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  They  concluded,  that  the  new  world  mujl 
be  inferior  to  the  old.  The  Count  de  Buffon  fuppofed,  that  the  animals  in  this  coun- 
try \vere  uniformly  lefs  than  in  Europe,  and  thence  concluded,  that,  "  on  this  fide  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  belittle  her  productions."  The  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  in  a  former  edition  of  liis  works,  fuppofed  this  belittling  tendency,  or  influence,  had 
its  effects  on  the  race  of  whites  tranfplanted  from  Europe,  and  thence  had  the  prr- 
fumption  to  affert,  that  "  America  had  not  yet  produced  one  good  poet,  one  able 
mathematician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a  fingle  art  or  fcience."  Had  the  Abbe  been 
juftly  informed  refpe6ting  Americans,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  made  an  afTer- 
tion  lb  ungenerous  and  injurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  charadter.  This  affertion 
drew  from  Mr.  Jefferfon  the  following  reply  : 

"  When  we  fhall  have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before  they 
produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  Eng- 
lifh  a  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  fhould  this  reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will  inquire  fro'm 
what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has  proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  fhall  not  have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  In  w^ar  we 
have  produced  a  W^ashington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty  fhall  have 
votaries,  v/Lofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  iu'  future  ages  aff  ume  its  juffc 
ftation  among  the  mof^  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that  wretched  phi lofo- 
phy  fhall  be  forgotten,  which  would  arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature. 
In  phyfics  we  have  produced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has 
made  more  important  difcoveries,  nor  has  enriched  pbilofophy  with  more,  or  more  in- 
genious folutions  Of  the  phasnomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mt.  RiTTENifocsE 
iecond  to  no  aftronomer  living :  that  in  genius  he  mull  be  the  tiTfr,  becaufe  he  is 
felf-taught.  As  an  artift,  he  has  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of  mechanical  genius  as  llie" 
world  has  ever  produced. — He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation, 
approached  nearer  its  Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  tliis 
day.  As  in  pbilofophy  and  war,  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the 
plaflie  art,  we  might  ihew  that  America,  though  but  a  chikl  of  yefte^da3^  has  alrer.dy 
given  hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  aroufe  the  bcil  feel- 
ings of  man,  which  call  him  into  action,  which  fubftantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduft 
him  to  happineis,  as  of  the  fabordinate,  which  fcrVe  to  amufe  him  only.  We  there- 
fore fuppofe,  that  this  reproach  is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unkind;  and  that,  of  tile  g«niulc» 
which  adorn  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  fliare.  For  comparing  it 
with  thofe  countries,  where  genius  is  molt  cultivated",  where  are  the  molt  exceller.t 
models  for  art,  and  fcaffoldings  for  the  attainment  of  fcience,  as  France  and  Engbind, 
ioT  inltance,  we  calculate  thus :  tlie  United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, France  twenty  millions,  and  theBntifn  iflands  ten.  We  produce  a  Wafli'.ngton,  .1. 
Franklin,  a  Rittcnhoufe.    France  then  ilio aid  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  thcfe  lines, 
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and  Great  Britnin  hall"  that  number,  equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true  that  Franoe 
has  ;  we  are  but  jull  bccomhig  acquainted  with  her,  and  our  acquaintance  lb  far  gives 
us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  other  inhabitants.  It  would  be  injuring  too  many  of 
them  to  name  parlicularlA'  a  Voltaire,  a  Buffon,  the  conflellation  of  Encyclopedilts, 
the  Abbe  Rayn'al  himfelt,  &c.  &c.  We  therefore  have  reaiijn  to  believe  ihe  can  pro- 
duce her  full  quota  of  genius." 

Tlie  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  whicli  have  been  fcarcely  exceeded 
lince  the  memory  of  nian,  I  mean  that  of  the  declaration  and  eftablilhment  of  inde- 
pendence, and  that  of  tlic  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  government  witliout  bloodlhcd, 
have  called  to  hitloric  fame  many  noble  and  diftinguifhed  characters  who  might 
otherwife  have  llept  in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  charat!rter  of  Federal  Americans,  wc  would 
not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

A^  European  writer  has  jufily  obfervcd,  tliat  "  if  there  be  an  obiecl  truly  ridiculous 
in  nature,  it  is  an  American  patriot,  figning  refolutions  of  independency  with  one 
hand,  and  witli  the  other  brandilhing  a  whip  over  his  affrighted  tlaves." 

Much  has  been  written  to  fhew  the  injuflice  and  iniquity  of  enflaving  the  Africans  ; 
fo  much,  as  to  render  it  unneceiTary  here  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  part  of  the  fubje6t. 
We  cannot,  however,  forbear  introducing  a  few  obfervations  relpetting  the  influence 
of  flavery  upon  policy,  morals,  and  manners.  From  calculations  on  the  fubjec"^,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  eXpcnce  of  maintaining  a  flavc,  clpecially  if  the  purchafe  money- 
be  included,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  a  free  man  :  this,  however,  is 
difputed  by  fome  ;  but  fuppofe  the  expence  in  both  cales  be  equal,  it  is  certain  that 
the  labour  of  the  freeman,  influenced  by  the  powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  at  leaft, 
twice  as  profitable  to  the  employer  as  that  of  the  Have.  Befides,  flavery  is  the  bane 
of  induftry.  It  renders  labour,  among  the  whites,  not  only  unfalhionable,  but  dif- 
reputable.  Induftry  is  the  offspring  of  necetfity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  pre- 
cludes this  necetfity ;  and  indolence,  which  flrikes  at  the  root  of  all  ibcial  and  political 
happinefs,  is  the  vmh^ppy  confequence.  Thefe  obfervations,  without  adding  any  thing 
upon  the  injuftice  of  the  pra6tice,  fhew  that  flavery  is  impolitic. 

Its  influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The  negro  wrenches, 
in  many  inftances,  are  nurles  to  their  miftreflTes  children.  The  infant  babe,  as  foon 
as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  nurfe,  and  perhaps  feldom  or  never  tafles  a  drop 
of  its  mother's  milk  The  children,  by  being  brought  -up,  and  conftantly  affociating 
with  the  negroes,  too  often  imbibe  their  low  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals, 
and  contrail  a  negroijh  kind  of  accent  and  dialedt,  which  they  often  carry  with  them 
throvigh  life. 

To  thele  I  Ihall  add  the  obfervations  of  a  native  *  of  a  iiate  which  contains  a  greater 
number  of  flaves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although  his  obfervations  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  flavery  were  intended  for  a  particular  llatc,  they  will  appl)'  equally  well  to 
all  places  where  this  pernicious  praAice  in  any  confiderable  degree  prevails. 

"  There  muft  doubtlefs,"  he  obferves,  "  be  an  imhappy  influence  on  the  mariners  of 
pur  people,  produced  by  the  exiftcnce  of  flavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  be- 
tween matter  and  flavc  is  a  perpetual  exercite  of  the  moft  boifterous  paflions,  the  mcjll 
unremitting  defpotilrn  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  fubmiifions  on  th(;  other.  Our 
children  fee  tliis,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  Tliisc}ua- 
Ijty  is  tlie  germ  ot  all  education  in  him.     From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  he  is  learning  to 
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do  what  he  fees  others  do.  '  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy 
or  his  felf-love,  for  rertraining  the  intemperance  of  paflion  towards  his  flave,  it  fhould 
always  be  a  fufficient  one  that  his  child  is  prefent.  But  generally  it  is  not  fufficient. 
The  parent  llomis,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the 
fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his  worft  of  paffions,  and  thus 
nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  ftamped  by  it  with 
odious  peculiarities.  The  man  mult  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  mo- 
rals undepraved  by  fuch  circumftances.  And  with  what  execration  fhould  the  llatef- 
man  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  thofe  into  defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies  ;  deftroys  the  morals  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patria  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  counhy  in 
this  world,  it  muft  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  la- 
bour for  another  :  in  which  he  mult  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as 
far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavours  to  the  evanifhment  of  the  human  race,  or 
entail  his  own  miferable  condition  on  the  endlefs  generations  proceeding  from  him. 
With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  indullry  alfo  is  deftroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate, 
no  man  will  labour  for  himfelt  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.  This  is  lb  true, 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are  ever  fcen  to  labour. 
And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure  when  we  liave  removed  their  onlv 
firm  bafis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ? 
That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  mv  country 
when  I  refled  that  God  is  juft :  that  his  jufticc  cannot  llcep  for  ever  :  that  conlidcring 
numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex- 
change of  Situation,  is  among  poflible  events  :  that  it  may  become  probable  l)y  fuper* 
natural  interference  ! — The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with  us  in 
fuch  a  conteft.  But  it  is  impofiibie  to  be  temperate  and  to  purine  this  fubje^t  through 
the  various  conliderations  of  policy,  of  morals,  ofhiftory,  natural  and  civil.  We  mull 
be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into  CTcry  one's  mind.  I  think  a  change 
already  perceptible,  fince  the  origin  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  I'pirit  of  the  mailer 
is  abating,  that  of  the  flave  riling  from  the  dull,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  ^^av  I 
hope  preparing,  xmder  the  aufpices  of  heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation,  and  that  this 
is  difpofed,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the  content  of  their  niafters,  rather  than 
by  their  extirpation. 

Under  the  Federal  government,  from  the  mcafures  already  adopted,  we  liave  reafon 
to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States,  will  in  time  be  emancipated,  in  a  man- 
ner moft  confiflent  witli  their  own  happinefs,  and  the  true  interelt  of  their  proprietors. 
Whether  this  will  be  ctfccted  bv  tranfporting  them  back  to  Africa  ;  or  bv  colonizing 
them  in  fome  part  of  our  own  territory,  and  extending  to  them  our  alliance  antl  protec- 
lion,  until  tb.ey  fliall  have  acquired  ftrength  futRcient  for  their  own  defence  ;  or  by  in- 
corporation with  tlie  whites  ;   or  in  fome  otiier  way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  States,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  flaves  ;  and  of 
courfe  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  freedom.  In  Malfachufetts  alone, 
and  we  mention  it  to  their  diltinguilhed  honour,  there  are  nonk.  Societies  lor  the  ma- 
numiliion  of"  flaves  have  been  inltituted  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  other 
places,  arid  laws  have  been  enat^ted,  and  other  mcafures  taken,  in  the  New  England 
States,  to  accomplifh  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Friends,  (commonly  called  Quakers) 
have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  goodnets  in  originating,  and  their 
vigorous  exeitions  in  executing,  this  truly  humane  and  benevolent  defign. 
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-  Tlie  Englilh  Lanj^uape  is  univerfally  Ipokcii  in  the  United  State?,  and  in  it  bufincfs 
is  tranla(5;tcd,  and  the  records  are  kept.  It  is  fpoken  with  great  purity,  and  pronoun- 
rod  with  propriety  in  New  England,  ty  pertbns  of  education ;  and,  excepting  fome 
rorruptions  in  pronunciation,  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  andfoutliern  States, 
where  they  have  had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language,  in  many  inftances,  is 
corrupted,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts  are  making  to  introduce  an  unifor- 
mity of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  which  for  political,  as  well  as  other  rea- 
fous,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  all  literary'  and  in- 
fluential chara(!:1:ers. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irifh,  French,  Germans, 
>Swedes,  end  Jews ;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  retain,  in  a  gi'eatcr  or  lets 
tlegree,  their  native  language,  in  which  they  perfonu  their  public  woriliip,  converfe  and 
trani'aet  their  bulinels  \^  ith  each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diftinftions  fhall  be  abolifhed  ; 
and  when  the  language,  maimCTS,  cuftoms,  political  and  religious  fcntiments  of  the 
jnixed  niafs  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United  States,  fliall  liave  become  to  aflimilated, 
iis  that  all  nominal  diftiiic lions  fliall  be  loll  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of 
Americans. 

Government.]  Until  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefent  United  States  were  Bri- 
lilh  colonies.  On  fliat  memorable  day,  the  Reprefcntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congreis  aflcmbled,  made  a  Iblemn  declaration,  in  which  they  afTigned 
fiieir  realbns  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  tlie  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  they  did, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies,  folemnly  publifh 
and  declare.  That  thele  United  Colonics  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and 
Independent  States  ;  that  they  were  ablblved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  Great  Britain  wis,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  diilblved ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  ellablifh  commerce,  ahd  do  all  other  a&.s 
and  things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the  fupport  of  this  decla- 
ration, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Providence,  the  delegates  then 
in  Congreis,  fifty-live  in  number,  mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  facred  honour. 

At  the  fame  time  they  publifhed  articles  of  Confederation  and  Pei-petual  Union  be- 
Iwecn  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  ftyle  of  "  The  United  States  of  America," 
iind  agreed,  that  each  State  fhould  retain  its  fovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
.and  every  power,  jurilcliclion,  and  right  not  exprcfsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  con- 
ledcration.  By  thefe  articles,  the  thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm 
Jeagiie  of  friendlhip  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  fecurity  of  their  li- 
berties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bound  themfelves  to  aliill  each  other, 
.againli  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of  them, 
,on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  But 
■for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interefts  of  the  United  States,  it 
•was  detcTTnincd,  that  Delegates  fhould  be  annually  appointetl,  in  fuch  fnanner  as  the 
Lcgillature  of  each  State  fhould  diredf,  to  meet  in  Congrefs  the  firlt  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  every  year,  with  a  power  referved  to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any 
of  them,  at  anytime  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  flead  for  the  remain- 
,der  of  the  year.  No  State  was  ±0  be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  than  itwo,  or  more 
ilyan  fcwn  members ;  and  no  perfon  could  be  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in 
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any  term  of  fix  years,  nor  was  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fhould  receive  any 
falary,  fees,  or  emohiment  of  any  kind.  In  detemiining  queftions  in  Congrefs,  each 
State  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  State  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of 
Congrefs  in  all  queftions  v/hich  were  fubmitted  to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  arv 
tides  of  confederation  were  to  be  invariably  obferved  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  to 
be  perpetual :  nor  was  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  ar- 
ticles, unlefs  fuch  alterations  be  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  I->y 
the  legiflatures  of  everj.' State.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by  Congrefs, 
>/>'9th,   1778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation  being  found  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  a  federal 
government,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  were  chofen  in  each  ofthcUin- 
ted  States,  to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  ncceifary  amendments.  They  accordingly  met  in 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  and  agreed  to  propofe  the  follow- 
ing conflitution  for  the  confideration  of  their  conftituents  : 

Con  STiTUTiox.]  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,in  order  to  form  a.  more  perfeA 
union,  eflablifh  jultice,  infurc  domeftic  tranquillit}-,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  blefiings  of  liberty  to  ourfelvcs  and  our  pol- 
terit>%  do  ordain  and  cftablifh  this  Conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I. — Se^.  i.  ALL  legiflative  powers  herein  granted  fhall  be  vetted  iu  a  Con* 
grefs  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  confift  of  a  Senate  and  Houic  of  Rcprefen- 
tatives. 

Se£t.  1.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  fhail  be  compofed  of  members  chofen  every 
fecondyear  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  States,  and  the  eledlors  in  each  State  fhall  have 
the  qualifications  requifitc  for  eledlors  of  the  moft  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legif- 
lature. 

N©  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprefentative  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  fhall  not, 
when  elceled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  dire6t  taxes  fhall  be  apportioned  among  the  feveral  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  rcfpedtive  numbers,  v/hich  fhall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  fi^ee  perfons,  including  thofe  bound 
to  fervice  for  a  term  of  jears,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
perfons.  The  adtual  enumeration  fhall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  firit  meet- 
ing of  the  Congi-efs  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  within  ever)-  fubfeqnent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  b}-  law  dired.  The  number  of  reprefentatives  fhall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  State  fhall  have  at  leaft  one  reprefenta- 
tive ;  and,  until  liich  enumeration  fhall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampfhire  fliall 
be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  MaiTachufetts  eight,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  fix.  New  Jerfy  four,  Pennlylvania  eight,  De- 
laware one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five, 
and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  from  any  State,  the  executive  audro- 
rity  thereof  fhall  iifue  writs  of  elc<5tion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  fhall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other  ofHcers  ;  and  flmll 
have  the  fole  power  of  impeachment. 

SeSi.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ihall  becompofed  of  two  fenators  from  each 
State,  chofen  by  the  Icgiflaturef  thereof,  for  fix  years  ;  and  each  fcnator  fhall  have  one 
vote. 
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Immediately  after  they  tliall  be  aiTembled,  in  coniequence  of  the  firft  election,  they 
ihall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  ir\to  three  claires.  The  feats  of  the  fenators  of 
the  firft  clafs  fhall  be  vaeated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year  ;  of  the  fecond  clafs 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fixth  year,  fo  that  one  third  may  be  chofen  every  fccond  year  ;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  Ijy  refignation,  or  otherwilc,  dming  the  recefs  of  the  legillaturc  of  any  State, 
the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Icgillature,  which  ihall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

"No  pcrfon  lliall  be  a  fenator  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  fhall  not,,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  fhall  be  cholen. 

The  Yice-Prefidcnt  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  Prefident  of  the  Senate,  but  fliall 
have  no  vote,  unlets  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  fhall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and  alio  a  Prefident  pro  tempore  in 
the  ablence  of  the  Vice-Prefidcnt,  or  when  he  Ihall  exercife  the  office  of  Prefident  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  fhall  have  the  Ible  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  fitting  for 
that  purpole,,  they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  aflirmation.  When  the  Prefident  of  the  United.! 
States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  flrall  prefidc  :  and  no  perfon  lh.all  be  conviclcd  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

Jud"-ement  in  cafes  of  impeachment  fhall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
oftice,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trufi,  or  profit,  under 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  conviiled  Ihall  neverthclefs  be  liable  and  fubjecl  to 
indielment,  trial,  judgement,  and  punilhment,  according  to  law. 

Sect.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  fenators  and  repre- 
fentativcs,  fhall  be  prefcribed  in  each  State  by  the  legillaturc  thereof ;  but  the  Congrels 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
chufing  fenators. 

The'Congrels  Ihall  afi'emble  at  leaft  once  in  ev^ery  year,  and  fiich  meeting  ihall  be  on 
the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  fhall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sea.  5.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleftions,  returns,  and  cjualifications 
of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fhall  conftitute  a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs  ; 
but  a  finaller  number  may  adjourn  irom  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  abfent  members,  in  fuch  a  manner;  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each 
houfe  may  provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifh  its  members  for 
diforderly  behraviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  Ihall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pul^lifn 
the  lame,,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgement  require  fecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on  any  ciueftion  fhall,  at  the  defire  of  .one" 
fifth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered,  on  tlie  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  feflTion  of  "Congrels,  Ihall,  without  the  confent  of  the^ 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which,  the 
two  houfes  Ihall  be  fitting. 

Se8.  6.  The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  compenfation  for  tkeir 
fervices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  trcafury  of  the  United,  States. 
They  Ihall,  in  all  cafes,  except  trealbn,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privdlegcd 
jfrom  arrcft  during  their  attendance  at  the  feffion  of  theii:  refpe6\ive  houfes,  and  in  going 
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to  and  returning  from  llic  fame ;  and  for  any  fpecch  or  debate  in  either  lioufe,  they 
jQiall  not  be  quelliioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentati% e  Ihall,  during  the  time  for  whicli  he  was  elec^ted,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  fliall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  fhall  have  been  increated  during  fuch  time; 
and  no  perlbn  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  fhall  be  a  member  of  either 
Houfe  during  his  continuance  in  oilice. 

SeSi.  7.  AH  bills  for  railing  revenue  fliall  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  ihall  have  patfed  the  Houle  of  Reprefentatives  and  the  Senate, 
fhall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prelented  to  the  Preiident  of  the  United  States ;  if 
he  approve,  he  fhall  fign  it,  but  if  not,  he  Ihall  return  it,  with  his  objcO-lions,  to  that 
houfe  in  which  it  fhall  have  originated,  who  fliall  enter  tlie  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  rc-conlider  it.  If,  after  fuch  re-con fi deration,  two  thirds  of 
that  houfe  fhall  agi-ee  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  lent,  together  with  the  objecHions,  to 
the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  fliall  likewife  be  re-confidcred,  and  if  approved  by  two 
tliirds  of  that  houfe,  it  fhall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  luch  cafes  the  votes  of  both 
houfes  Ihall  be  deteiTnincd  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  peribns  votijig  for 
and  againlt:  the  bill  fliall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpeAively.  If  any 
bill  fhall  not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
fhall  have  been  prelented  to  him,  the  lame  fliall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
tigned  it,  unlets  the  Congrels,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe 
it  thall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  relblution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
ot  Rcprclentatives  may  be  necefTary  (except  on  a  queftion  of  adjonrnment)  Ihall  be 
prelented  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take"efie6t, 
ihall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difapprovcd  by  him,  fliall  be  re-paiied  bv  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  according  to  the. rides  and  limitations 
prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

Seel.   8.     The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collc6t  taxes,  duties,  impolts,  and  excifcs  ;  to  pay  the  delits  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  e;eneral  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties, 
impofts,  and  excites  fliall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ; 

'To Tegiri ate  commerce  with  foreign  natious,  and  among  the  leveral  States,  and  with, 
the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  efiablilh  an  unifomi  rule  of  naturalization,  and  .uniform  laws  on  the  fubje6t  af 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  Ibreign  coin,  and  fix  the  flandard 
of  weights  and  mealures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  counterfeiting  the  fccurities  and  cuiTcnt^oin  of 
the  United  States ; 

To  eftablifh  pofl  offices  and  poftroads  ; 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecurlng  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  rel|K;6tive  wTitings  and  dif- 
coverics  ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  lupreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punilli  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas,  and  offences 
•againfl  the  law  of  nations ; 
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To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal,  and  make  rules  concerning' 
captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raife  and  iupiwrt  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  ufe  fliail  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  lav/s  of  the  union,  fupprefs; 
infurrcetions,  and  repel  invafions  ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing; 
fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  United  States,  referving  to- 
thc  States  refpedlivcly,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training; 
the  militia  according  to  the  difc.ipline  prefcribed  by  Congrels- ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  Icgiflation  in  all  catcs  whatlbcver,  over  fuch  diftri'Ct  (nofc 
exceeding  ten  miles  Iquare)  as  may  by  ceffion  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance- 
of  Congrcfs,  become  the  feat  of  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  exercife  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchafed  by  the  confcnt  of  the  legiHature  of  the  State  In  which: 
the  fame  fhall  be,  for  the  eredtion  of  forts,  magazines,  arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  other, 
needful  buildings  : — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fliall  be  neceflary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution; 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vefted  by  this  conftitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  perfons  as  any  of  the  States  now  exifl- 
ing  fhall  think  proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congrels-  prior  to  the  year 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  on  fuch 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  tor  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  wi'it  of  habeas  corpus  fliall  not  be  fufpended,  unlets  when  iis 
cafes  of  rebellion  or  invation  the  public  fafety  may  require  it.. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft  fac9:o  law  fhall  be  pafled. 

No  capitation,  or  other  dircA  tax,  fl:iall  be  laid,  unlets  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus 
or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. — No  preference- 
fliall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reverme  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
thole  of  another:  nor  fliall  veflels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to- enter,, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  fliall  be  drawn  fi'om  the  treafury,  but  in  confequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  ftatement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  o€ 
all  public  money  fliall  be  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fliall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. — And  no  pcrfon  holding; 
any  office  of  profit  or  trufl  under  them,  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  Congrels,  accept 
of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,, 
or  foreign  flate. 

Se£t.  10.  No  State  fhall  enter  Into-  any  treaty,  alUance,  or  confederation;  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pals  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poll: 
fadto  law,  or  lav/  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  tide  of 
nobility. 

No  State  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrcfs,  lay  any  impofls  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  executing  its  infpe6tion 
laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  impofls,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or 
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exports,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  Trcafury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  fuch  laws 
Ihall  be  fubjedl  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  Congrefs.  No  State  fhall,  without 
tlie  confent  of  Congrels,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  fhips  of  war,  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlets  actually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Art.  II. — SeSi.  i.  The  executive  power  fliall  be  veiled  in  a  Pretident  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  Iball  hold  his  oflice  during  the  term  of  four  years, 
and,  together  with  the  Vice-Prefident,  cholen  for  the  lame  term,  be  elecfted  as 
follows  t 

Each  State  fliall  appoint,.  In  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof  may  dire(51,  a' 
number  of  eledors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  lenators  and  reprel'entativcs  to- 
which  the  State  may  be  intitled  in  the  Congrefs  :  but  no  fenator  or  reprefentative,  or 
perfon  holding  an  oifice  of  trufl  or  pi-ofit  under  tlie  United  States,  Ihall  be  appointed; 
an  eleetor. 

The  eledlors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpe6live  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  perfons^ 
of  whom  one  at  leaft  fhall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  State  with  themfelves. 
And  they  fhall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  perfons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each;  whicli  lift  they  fhall  fign  and  certify,  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  direfted  to  the  Prelident  of  the  Senate.  The  Pre- 
lident  of  the  Senate  fhall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Rcprefentatives,, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  fhall  then  be  counted.  The  perfon  having  the 
greatelt  number  of  votes  fhall  be  the  Prcfident,  if  Inch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
rmmber  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  Houfe  of  Rcprefentatives  fhall  immedi- 
ately choofe  by  ballot  one  of  them  far  Pretident ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  lliall  in  like  manner  choofe  the 
Prefident.  But  in  choofing  the  Prefident,  the  votes  fliall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
reprefentations  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  pm-pofe  fliall  conlift 
of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
fhall  be  neceflary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  Prefident,  the 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the  ek6lors  fhall  be  tlie  Vice-Prcfident. 
But  if  there  fhould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  fliall  choofe 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-Prefident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing  the  electors,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  Ihall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  fhall  be  the  fame  throughout  the 
United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fliall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Prefident ; 
neither  fhall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  refident  within  the  United 
States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  refignation,  or 
inability  to  difcharge  the  pov/ers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office,  the  fame  fhall  devolve  on 
the  Vice-Prcfident,  and  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal, 
death,  refignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice-Prefident,  declaring 
what  officer  Iball  then  a6t  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  fhall  a6t  accordingly,  until 
the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  fhall  be  cleclcd.. 
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The  Prefident  flialL,  at  Jfiated  times,  receive  tor  lus  fervi^e?,  a  compenfation,  which 
fliall  neither  be  increafod  or  diminillied  during  the  period  for  which  he  iliall  have  been 
cleded,  and  lie  fha]l  not  receive  within  that  period  any  oilier  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  tliem. 

Before  he  eiiters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  Paall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affiraration  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  tliat  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Prc- 
"  fidcnt  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  bell  of  my  ability,  preferve,  proteft,  and 
*'  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  Uaited  States." 

Seel.  1.  The  Prelident  fliall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of -the  feveral  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 
fervice  of  the  United  States  ;  lie  may  require  the  ojiinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  tlie  executive  departments,  upon  any  fubjetit  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  refpec'R^ive  offices,  and  he  ffiall  have  power  to  grant  reiH-ieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He  ffiall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur ;  and  he  ffiall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  confcnt  of  the  Senate  ffiall  appoint  ambaffadors, 
other  public  miniilers,  amlconfuls.  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States,  whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  othenvife  provided  for,  and 
Avhich  thall  be  eftablifficd  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  veft  the  appoint- 
ment of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Prelident  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  Prefidcnt  ffiall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recefs  of  the  Icn^tc,  by  granting  commiffions  which  ffiall  expir<i  at  the  end  of  their 
next  feffion. 

Se^.  3.  He  ffiall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  information  of  the  tlate 
of  the  union,  and  recommend  io  their  conlideration  fuch  meafures  as  he  ffiall  judge 
iiecctrary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  convene  J^oth  houfes, 
or  either  of  them,  and  in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them,  with  refpeot  to  the  time 
of  adjournment,  IfO  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  ffiall  think  proper ;  he  ihali 
receive  ambaffadors  and  other  public  miniffi^rs  ;  he  ffiall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  ffiall  commlffion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Seel.  4.  The  Prefident,  Vice-prefident,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
ffiall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treafon,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Art.  III. — Seel.  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ffiall  be  vefted  in  one 
fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrefs  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  eftabliffi.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior  courts,  ffiall  hold 
their-  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  Ihall,  at  fiated  times,  receive  for  their  fer- 
vices,  a  compentirtlon,  wliich  ffiall  not  be  diniiniffied  during  their  continuance  in 
•office. 

SeB.  2.  The  judicial  power  ffiall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and  ecjuity,  arifing 
under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
ffiall  be  made,  vmder  their  authority ;  to  all  cafes  affefting  ambaffadors,  other  public 
mmifters,  and  confuls ;  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  mariilme  jurifdidlon ;  to  con- 
troverlics  to  wliich  the  United  States  ffiall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverlies  between  two 
X)r  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  dlf- 
ifereut  States,  between  citizens  of  the  fiime  State  claiming  laniis  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent 
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ierent  Sfates,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  itatc?,  citizen?, 
or  lubjc(^ts. 

In  all  rates  affeAmg  ambaflador?,  other  public  minifters,  and  confiils,  and  thote  in 
which  a  State  fhall  be  party,  the  tuprcme  court  fhall  have  original  jurifdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cafes  before  mcntioiK;d,  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  appellate  jurifdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fatt,  with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the 
Congrcfs  iball  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fliall  be  by  jur}^;  and  facli 
trial  fhall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  laid  crime  fhall  have  been  committed  ;  but 
when  not  com.mitted  within  any  State,  the  trial  Iball  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the 
Congrcfs  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sc'Ci.  3.  Trealbn  againft  the  United  States  fhall  conlifl  only  in  le\'ying  war  againfl 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  perfon  fhall 
be  convifted  of  treafon  unlets  on  the  tciiimony  of  two  witneffes  to  the  lame  overt  a6t,. 
or  on  confeflion  in  open  court. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifhment  of  treafon,  but  no  attain- 
der of  treafon  fliall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  perfon  attainted. 

Art.  IV. — Se£f.  i.  Full  frith  and  credit  lliall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
a6ls,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congrefs  may  by 
general  laws  preferibe  the  manner  in  which  fach  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  iball 
be  proved,  and  the  et^e6t  thereof. 

SeSl.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  fe^^ral  States. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  State  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  iTiall  flee 
from  jaltice,  and  be  tbund  in  another  State,  fhall,  on-demand  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurifdi(5tion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fei-vice  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping 
into  another,  fhall,  in  conlequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  difchargccL 
from  I'uch  fervice  or  labour,  but  iball  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whoin 
fueh  fervice  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sei^.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congirfs  into  this  union,  but  no  new 
State  iTiall  be  formed  or  eredled  within  the  iuril'ditlion  of  any  other  State ;  iior  any 
State  be  formed  by  the  junftion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs.. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations refpeifting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
nothing  in  this  conftitution  fhall  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Se£i.  4.  The  United  Staces  fhall  guarantee, fo  every  State  in  tliis  union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  fhall  protect  each  of  them  againft  invafion;  and  on  appli- 
cation of  the  legiflature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  tlie  legiflature  camiot  be  convened) 
againft  domeftic  violence. 

Art.  V. — The  Congrels,  whenever-  two  thirds  of  both  houfes  fliall  deem  it  necef- 
fary,  fliall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  ap]:)lication  of  the  le- 
giflatures of  two  thirds  of  the  feveral  States,  fhall  call  a  convention  for  propoiing 
amendments,  which,  in  either  cafe,  fhall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs,  as  part 
of  this  conftitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  thi'ee  fourths  of  the  feveral 

States, 
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States,  or  by  conventions  in  tln-ee  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs:  provided,  that  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  fhall  in  any 
manner  afteA  the  firft  and  fourth  chiufes  in  tlie  ninth  feclion  of  the  firft  article ; 
and  that  no  State,  without  its  confcnt,  fhall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

Art.  VI. — All  debts  contrafted,  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption 
of  this  conltitution,  fliall  be  as  valid  againlt  the  United  States  under  this  conftitution, 
as  under  the  confederation. 

llrls  conltitution,  and  the  laAvs  of  the  United  States  which  fhall  be  made  in  pur- 
fuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  fliall  be  the  fupreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  (he  judges  in  every  State 
fhall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trarv  notwithftandin";. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  tlie  feveral 
State  Legiflaturcs,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  feveral  States,  fhall  Ise  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  conltitution  ; 
but  no  rijligious  left  fhall  ever  be  requii'cd  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trull  \inder  the  United  States. 

Art.  VII. — The  ratification  of  tliC  conventions  of  nine  States  fhall  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  tlic  eftablilhment  of  this  conllituion  between  the  States  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 

DONE  in  Converitlon,  hy  the  miani/uous  confeiit  of  the  States  prefent,  the  feventeenth  dav  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thoufand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty -feven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Tzvelfth.  In  JVitnefs  whereof,  zve  have 
iier.euHto  fubfcribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  TrefidcnU 
Sipied  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  which  were  prefent  from  tzvelve  States. 

Atteft.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

In    CONVENTION,    Monday,   September  17,   1787.. 

PRESENT, 

The  Stales  of  New  Hampfhire,  Maffachufetts,  Connenicut,  Mr.  Hamilton  from  New  Torh, 
New  Jerfey,  Pennfyhania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Firginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
nitd  Geors'ia. 

Resolved,  That  the  preceding  conltitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
Congrefs  alTembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  fhould  aftcr- 
■wards  be  fubmitted  to  a  Coaiventicm  of  Delegates,  chofen  in  each  State  by  the  people 
thereof,  trnder  the  recommendation  of  Its  legiflature,  for  their  aflent  and  ratification  ; 
and  that  each  Convention  alienting  to,  and  ratifying  the  fume,  fhould  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  alTembled. 

Refobed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  ihis  Convention,  that  as  foon  as  the  conventions 
of  nine  States  fhall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  tlie  United  States  in  Congrefs  alfcm- 
blcd  fhould  fix  a  day  on  which  eleftors  fhould  be  appointed  by  the  States  which 
fhall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  fliould  aflhnible  to  vote 
for  the  Prefideiit,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Con- 
ftitution. That  after  fuch  publication,  the  eleftors  fhould  be  appointed,  and  the 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  eleded  :  that  the  eledtors  fhould  meet  on  the  day  fixed 

for 
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for  the  ele(?lion  of  the  preiidciit,  and  fiiould  tranlmit  their  votes  certified,  figncc^,  foal- 
ed, and  direded,  as  the  conllitntion  requires,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
in  Congrefs  afiembled ;  that  the  fcnators  and  rcprefentativcs  Ihould  convene  qt  -the 
time  and  phice  aihgncd;  that  the  fcnators  Ihould  appoint  a  prefident  of  (ho  fcnate, 
for  the  fole  purpofc  ef  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  prefident ;  and, 
that  after  he  fliall  be  chofen,  flic  Congrefs,  together  with  the  Prefident,  lho\ild,  with- 
out delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  conllitulion. 

i/y  tbe  unariimous  order  of  the  Conven'io);, 

GEOIIGE  WASHINGTON,  PrefI.Ic>:L 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Sccrcti^ryi 

In   CO  NFENTION,  September  xy,  i-jHy, 
Sir, 

We  haA'e  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  United  States 
in  Congrefs  afiembled,  that  confiitution  which  has  appeared  to  us  the  inoft  ad- 
vifeable. 

The  friends  of  our  countrj-  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the  power  of  making 
war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  rooaey  and  regulating  commerce,  and  tiie 
correfpondcnt  executive  and  judicial  authorities,  ihould  be  fully  and  efFeL^lually  veiled 
ui  the  general  government  of  the  union  ;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  Inch  ex- 
tenfive  truft  to  one  body  of  mcii  is  evident.  Hence  refults  the  neceffity  of  a  ditiercnt 
orgaiHzation. 

It  is  obvioufiy  impracticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe  States,  to  fccure  ail 
rights  of  independent  Ibvereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  intcrcfi:  and  fafcty 
of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  Ibcicty  rauft  give  up  a  fharc  of  liberty  to  preterve 
the  reft.  The  magnitude  of  the  facrifiee  mull  depend  as  well  on  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftance,  as  on  the  obje<?i:  to  be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with 
precifion  the  line  between  thole  rights  which  mull  be  furrendered,  and  thofe  which 
maybe  refei-ved ;  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  this  difficult)^  was  increafed  by  a  dif- 
ference among  the  feveral  States  as  to  their  fituation,  extent,  liabits,  and  particular 
interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjc6l,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view,  that  which 
appears  to  us  the  greatell  intcreft  of  every  true  American,  the  confolidation  of  our 
tniion,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity,  fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exitl- 
ence.  This  important  confideration,  ferioufiy  and  deeply  impreffed  on  our  my]^ds, 
led  each  ftate  in  the  convention  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than 
might  have  been  otherwife  expected;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  ive  now  pre- 
fent,  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  conceflion 
which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituatibn  rendered  indifpenfable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  Slate  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expelled  :  but  each  will  doubtlefs  confider,  that  had  her  interells  been  alone  confult*- 
ed,  the  confequcnces  might  have  been  particularly  dilagreeabl<j  or  injurious  to  others: 
that  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reafonably  have  been  expedted,  we  hope 
and  believe  :  that  it  may  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all, 
:and  fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  is  our  moft  ardent  wifh. 

With  great  refpcft,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  Excellency's  moil   obe- 
•dient,  and  humble  fervante, 

GEORGE  Vv'ASHIX>fGTON,  Prefident. 
By  unanlmaus  order  of  the  Convetrtion. 
Mk  Excellency  tlie  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs. 

C  c  Thf 
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Ihe  convetit'wns  of  a  fiumbcr  of  the  States  having  at  the  time  of  thc'ir  adopt'iitg  the  coiifiitittm  ex-- 
pyejfed  a  defire^  in  order  to  prevent  mifconJlruStion  or  abufe  of  'its  pozvers,  that  further  deelara^ 
lory  and  rejlriclive  claufes  jhould  be  added  :  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  m 
the  government  will  bejl  enfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  inftitation, 

Reiblved  b)"  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  E-eprerentativcs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Contrrefs  afiemblcd,  two-third-s  of  both  honlcs  concurrincr.  That  the  foUowina;  arti- 
cles  be  propolcd  to  the  legillatnrcs  of  the  leveral  States,  as  amendments  to  the  contli- 
tiilion  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fouith<y- 
ofthe  laid  legiflaturcs,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the  faid  con- 
ftitution  :  viz. 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  con/lit ution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pro- 

pojed  by  Congrefs,  and  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  the  fever al  States,  purfuant  to  the  fifth 

article  of  the  original  conjliti(tion' 

Art.  I. — After  the  firll:  enumeration  required  by  the  firfl  article  of  the  conftitution;, 
there  fhall  be  one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thoufand,  until  the  number  fhall 
amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  fliall  be  lb  regulated  by  Congrel?,. 
that  there  fhall  Ije  not  lets  than  one  himdrcd  reprcfentatives,  nor  lefs  than  one  repre- 
fentative for  every  forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives  fliali 
amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  fliall  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrefs, 
that  there  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  more  than  one  re- 
prefentative for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

Art.  II. — No  law  varying  the  compenfation  for  the  fervices  of  tlie  fenators  and' 
joprefcntatives  fhall  take  effe6l,  until  an  election  of  reprefentatives  fliall  have  in- 
tervened. 

Art.  III. — Congrefs  fhall  make  no  law  refpei^ing  an  eflablifliment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the 
prefs ;  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  aliemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

Art.  rV^.- — A  well-regulated  militia  being  neceflarv  to  the  fecurity  of  a  free  fiate,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  lliall  not  he  infringed. 

•  Art.  V. — No  foldier  fliall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  houfc  without 
the  content  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  hi  a  n:ianner  to  be  prefcribed  by 
law. 

Art.  VI. — The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  perfons,  honfes,  paper? ,- 
and  cftecils,  againll  unreafonable  fearches  and  feizurcs,,  fliall  not  be  violated,  and  no- 
warrants  Ihall  iifiie,  but  upon  probabJe  caufe,  llipportcd  by  oath  or  affimiation,  and 
particularly  defcribing  the  place  to  be  fearched^  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  be 
feized.  « 

Art.  VII. — No  perfon  fliall  be  held,to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwife  infamous 
crhne,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment  or  indiiflment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cafes  ariling 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  aftual  fervice,  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger  ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  be  fubjecl  for  the  fame  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  fliall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnelrf 
againll  himfclf,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  procefs  of 
law ;  nor  thai  I  private  property  be  taken  for  public  ufe  without  juft  compenfation. 

Art.  VIII. — In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  accufed  fhall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  fpeedy 

and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  diftri6t  wherein  the  crime  fliall 

have  been  committed,  which  diflrid  fliall  have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  lav.-;,  and 

I  fo 
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^o  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  caufc  of  the  accufation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
-vvitncfles  againtt  him  ;  to  have  compuhbry  procefs  for  obtaining  witnefles  in  his  favour, 
•end  to  have  the  afliltance  of  counfel  for  his  defence. 

Art.  IX. — In  fuits  at  common  Liw,  where  the  value  in  controverfy  fhall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  fhall  be  preferved,  and  no  fad,  tried  by  a 
jury,  fnall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  X. — Exceffive  bail  fhall  not  be  required,  nor  exceflive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel 
and  unufnal  punifhments  inflicted. 

Ast.  XI. — The  enumeration  in  the  conftltution,  of  certain  rights,  fliall  not  be  con- 
fvrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Art.  XII. — The  pov/ers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  conflitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referved  to  the  States  refpedively,  or  to  the 
people. 

The  following  States  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
confti'.ution  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Vermont.  New  Hampfliire,  New  Jerley,  and  Pcnnfylvania 
rcjecl:  the  fecond  article  ;  and  Delaware  rejects  the  firft  article.  '  No  official  return.% 
■to  our  knowledge,  have  been  made  from  the  other  States. 

SociETv  OF  THE  CINCINNATI.]  Tliis  focicty  was  iuftitutcd  immediately  on  the  clofe 
of  the  war  in  1783.  At  their  firft  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1784,  they 
altered  and  amended  the  original  inllitution,  and  reduced  it  to  its  prefent  form.  They^ 
denomiuii'ted  themlelves  "  "ilje  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,''  from  the  high  veneration  they 
-pofi'efled  fbr  the  chara6ter  of  that  illuftrious  Roman,  Lucius  ^tintius  Cincinnatus. 

The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  Ibciety,  and  all  the  commiflioncd  and  brevet  ofiicers 
■of  the  anny  and  n&vj  of  the  United  States,  who  ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the 
fervice  with  reputation  ;  all  ofiicers  who  were  in  adlual  fervice  at  the  conclulion  of  the 
war ;  all  the  principal  ftaff"  ofiicers  of  the  continental  army  ;  and  the  officers  who 
have  been  deranged  by  the  feveral  rcfolutions  of  Congrefs,  upon  the  different  reforms 
of  the  army. 

There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  fociet}',  the  late  and  prefent  miniflers  of  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefiy  to  the  United  States  ;  all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments,  and 
legions  of  the  land  forces  ;  all  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as 
colonels,  who  have  co-operated  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  their  exer- 
tions for  liberty  ;    and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted  by  the  refpective  State 
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The  mslives  which  originally  induced  the  officers  of  the  America!!  army  to  form 
-thcmtclves  into  a  fociety  of  friends,  are  fummed  up  in  a  malterly  manner,  in  their 
circular  letter.  "  Having,"  fay  they,  "  lived  in  the  ftricteft  habits  of  amity  through 
"the  various  ftages  of  a  v/ar,  unparalleled  in  many  of  its  circumftances  ;  having  feen 
"the  objects  for  which  wc  have  contended,  happily  attained  ;  in  the  moment  of  triumph 
and  feparation,  when  we  were  about  to  aet  the  lafl  pleaung,  melancholy  fcene  in  our 
military  drama — pleating,  becaufe  we  were  to  leave  our  country  potTetred  of  inde- 
pendence and  peace — melancholy,  becaufe  v\'e  w'ere  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet 
again  ;  while  every  breaft  was  penetrated  w"ith  feelings  which  can  l^c  more  t!?fily  con- 
ceived than  delcribed  ;  v/hile  every  little  att  of  tenderneis  recurred  frcfh  to  the  recol- 
"lecfiion,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  wifii  our  friendlhips  fiiould  be  continued  ;  it  was 
•extremely  natural  to  defire  they  might  be  perpetuated  by  our  pollerity  to  the  remotellj 
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age?.     Willi  thefe  impreffions,  and  with  l\ich  fentiments,  we  candidly  confers  we" 
ligned  the  inilitution. — Vv  e  know  our  motives  were  irreproachable." 

They  reft  their  inilitution  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  Friendship  and  Charitt. 
Their  benevolent  intentions  are,  to  difTufe  eomlbrt  and  fupport  to  any  of  their  unfor- 
tunate companions  who  have  Icen  better  days,  and  have  merited  a  milder  fate  ;  to  wipe 
the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  widow,  who  mult  Imve  been  configned,  with  her  hclplefs^ 
infants,  to  indigence  and  ^vfrctchcdncfs,  but  for  this  charitable  inftitution  ;  to  fuccour 
the  fathcrlels  ;  to  rcfcue  the  female  orphan  from  deftru6tion  ;  and  to  enable  the  fon  ttv 
emulate  the  virtues  of  the  father.  "  Let  us  then,"  they  conclude,  "  profecutc  with 
ardor  what  we  have  iniiituted  in  fincerity ;  let  Heaven  and  our  own  conlcieuccs 
approve  our  condu61: ;  let  our  actions  be  our  beft  comment  on  our  words  ;  and  let  us 
leave  a  leifon  to  pollerity,  That  the  glory  op  Soldiers  cannot  be  completed,- 

WITHOUT    ACTING    WELL  THE    PART    OF    CiTIZEXS." 

The  fociety  have  an  order,  (viz.)  a  Bald  Eagle  of  gold,  bearing  on  its  breaft  the 
emblems  dele  ribed  as  follows — 

The  principal  figure  is  Cincinnatus  ;  three  fenators  prefenting  him  with  a  fwordl 
^nd  other  militaiy  enligns  :  on  a  field  in  the  back  ground,  his  wife  ftanding  at  the  door 
of  their  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough  and  other  inllruments  of  hufbanchy.  Round  the 
whole,  omnia  reliquit  fervare  rempubllcam.  On  the  reverie,  tlic  fun  rifing,  a  city  with 
open  gates,  and  velTels  entering  the  port ;  tame  crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a  wreath, 
infcribed,  vhtulis  premium.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupporting  a  heart ;  with  the 
motto,  ejio  perpetua.     Round  the  whole,  focietas  Cincimuitorum,  injlituta,  A.  D.  1783. 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures.]  The  three  important  objecSls 
of  attention  in  the  United  States  are  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufatlxires.  The 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  which  amply  rewards  the  indultrious  hulhandman  ;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  fteady  labour ;  the  cheapnefs  of  land,  which 
tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us  to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  prcfent 
great  leading  interell:  of  this  country.  This  furnifhes  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all 
our  own  Ihips,  but  for  thofe  alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  our  ports  ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  pays  for  all  our  importations  ;  it  iupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their  cattle.  What  is  confumcd  at  home, 
nicluding  the  materials  for  manufafturing,  is  four  or  five  times  the  vaiue  of  what  is- 
exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leall:  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ;  fome  fay  more.  It  follows  of  courfe  that  they  form 
the  body  of  the  militia,  wlio  are  the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  The  value  of  their  pro- 
perty occupied  by  agriculture,  is  many  times  greater  than  the  property  employed  in 
every  other  way.  The  fettlement  of  walle  lands,  the  fubdivifiou  of  farms,  and  the 
numerous  improvements  in  hulbandiy,  annually  increale  the  pre-eminence  of  the  agri- 
<  uitnral  interell.  The  relources  we  derive  from  it,  are  at  all  times  certain  and  indif- 
peiifably  necelTary  :  befides,  the  rural  life  promotes  health,  by  its  aftive  nature ;  and 
ii-orality,  by  keeping  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.  In 
ihort,  agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  our  commerce,  and  the  parent  ol'  our  manufa6lures. 
,  The  vaft  extent  of  fea-coall,  which  fpreads  before  thefe  confederated  States  ;  the 
number  ot  excellent  harbours  and  lea-port  towns  ;  the  nvimerous  creeks  and  immcnfe 
Jjays,  which  indent  the  coall  ;  and  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  which  peninfulate 
.the  whole  country;  added  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this 
j)ait  of  the  world  liiperior  advantages  for  trade.     Our  commerce,  including  our  exports, 
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Jmpcn-fs,  fhipping,  manufa6l:ures,  and  fillieries,  may  properly  be  confidercd  as  forming 
©ne  intereftr  Tliis  has  been  coniidered  as  the  great  objett^  and  the  moll  important 
interdfl  of  the  New  England  States. 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture,  particularly 
In  this  country,  where  the  agricultural  intereft  fo  greatly  predominates  ;  and  lince 
neither  can  flourifh  without  th/C  other,  policy  and  intcrefl  point  out  the  neceihty  of 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  commercial  and  agricultural  regulations,  as  will  originate  and  cttec- 
tuaily  preferve  a  proper  connection  and  balance  between  them. 

The  confumption  of  fifh,  oil,  whale-bone,  and  other  articles  obtained  through  the 
fifheries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  convenient  for  navigation,  has  become 
much  greater  tlian  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  computed  that  no  let's  than  five  thou- 
fand  barrets  of  mackarel,  falmon  and  pickled  codfifh  are  vended  annually  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  :  add  to  them  the  dried  lilh,  oil,  fpcrmaceti  candles,  whale-bone,  &c.- 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  of  floops  and  fchooncrs  are  employed  in  the 
bulinefs. 

The  demand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionably  gi-eat  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  union,  (efpecially  in  Boftan  and  tlie  large  commercial  towns  that  lie  along  the 
coaft  north-eaftward,  which  enter  largely  into  the  fifhing  trade)  and  the  veiTels  em- 
ployed in  tranfporting  them  proportionably  numerous.  The  increafe  of  our  towns  and 
maniifacytures  will  increafe  the  demand  for  thcfe  articles,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of 
roalling  vefTels.  In  the  prefent  llate  of  our  navigation,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  of 
procuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means  of  our  own  veffels.  This  will  aftbrd  encouragement 
to  the  butinefs  of  Ihip-building,  and  increafe  the  number  of  our  feamen,  who  mull, 
hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  our  country.  Add  to  thefe,  our 
profpedts  from  the  fur  ti-ade  of  Canada.  The  vafl:  fettlements  which  are  making  at 
Pittfljurg,  Genefle,  and  in  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  the  advan- 
tages of  our  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Patomak,  the  Sufquehannah  and  the  Hudfon,  with  many  other  circum- 
itances  depending  not  only  on  the  lituation,  but  likewife  on  the  climate,  proximity,- 
&c.  muft,  in  a  few  years,  put  a  large  fhare  of  this  fur  trade  into  our  hands,  and  pro- 
cure us,  at  leaft,  our  proportionable  fhare  of  the  large  profits  thence  ariiing,  which. 
Canada,  lince  the  year  1763,  has  enjoyed  almofl:  exclufively.  Thefe  advantages, 
however,  are  flill  but  in  profpec'rt: ;  and  mull:  remain  fo  until  the  Britifli,  agreeably  to 
treaty,  fliall  have  evacuated  the  forts  at  Niagara,  the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights, 
and  that  of  Michillimakinak.  Although  the  Britifh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  yet,  fhould  a  difpute  arile,  it 
"will  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  contend  with  us  ;  for  the  northern  and  north- 
eaftcrn  parts  of  the  continent,  included  in  the  Britifh  limits,  are  much  colder,  more 
mountainous  and  poorer  than  the  United  States,  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuch  as  are 
full  of  rapids  and  falls  ;  confequently,  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Canadians 
with  the  Ikme  facility  nor  advantage  as  by  us.  Still  they  will  have  left  the  exclufive 
right  to  the  communication  from  Montreal  with  the  High-lands,  through  the  large 
river  of  the  Ottawas,  which  flows  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  nine  miles  from  that  city  ;  but  its  rapids  and  tails  will  render  this  way, 
ii'  not  impracfUcable,  at  leaft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  fvn-  exported  from  the  northern  parts  of  America  to  Great  Britain, 
have  amounted  )early  to  about  forty  one  thoufand  pounds  Iterling,  eltimated  from  the 
freight  during  the  years  1768,  1769,  and  1770.  The  exports  of  buck-fkin?  amounted 
to  upwards  of  thi;ty  thr.e  thoufand  pounds.     The  Ikles  of  fur^  which  take  place  in 
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London  every  fpring,  produced  in  1782,  fijur  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
a  little  increaJed  in  1783,  and  in  1784.,  it  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty  five  thou- 
fand pounds.  All  tlfi.s  fur  is  jiaid  ft)r  b)'  Englilh  manutadurcrs  :  and  a  lourth  part  of 
it  is  worked  in  England,  where  its  worth  is  doubled.  This  valuable  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  through  Quebec,  will  a  great  part  of  it  fall  into  our  hands,  as  Ibon  as  tlie 
fortifications,  which  the  Britiib  polTefs  in  our  northern  territories,  fhall  be  reftored  to 
lis.  I'o  this  conlideration,  rather  than  1:o  the  pretended  coropaflron  for  the  RoyaHfts, 
jT.ay  be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  reftitution.  The  period  when  this  retiitution  muft 
be  made,  the  Britiili  anticipate  with  Ibrrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  conimercial  ■ 
relburces  and  profpecls  of  this  country. 

But  f(jr  vari'ous  i-eafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  fo  liberally  given 
us,  Lave  never,  till  lince  the  cfiablilliment  of  the  prcfent  government,  been  ];roperly 
improved.  ■  Before  the  revolution.  Great  Britain  claimed  an  exclutive  right  to  the  trade 
of  her  yVmerican  colonies.  This  right,  which  fhe  inflexibly  maintained,  enabled  her  to 
tix  her  own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  wluth  fhe  pmrliafed  from  us,  as  upon  thofe 
of  her  own  manufadturcs  exported  for  our  confumptiun.  The  carrying  trade,  too,  was 
preferved  almoft  exclullvely  in  her  own  hands,  which  aflordcd  a  temptation  to  the 
carriers,  that  was  often  too  powerful  to  be  wilhftood,  to  exaft  exorbitant  commiffions 
and  freights.  Although  we  will  not  e\'en  hazard  a  conjecture  hov/  much  Great  Britain 
enriched  hcrii^lf  by  this  exclulive  trade  vv^th  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay,  that  by 
denying  us  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  produce  to  foreign  markets,  lire  deprived  us  of 
the  opportunity  of  reahzing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  advantages  for  trade  wiiich  nature 
has  given  us. 

The  late  war,  which  brougiit  about  our  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  threw  our 
commercial  afiairs  into  great  confulion.  The  powers  of  the  old  confederation  were 
unec[ual  to  the  complete  execution  of  any  mealures,  calculated  effeftually  to  recover 
tiiem  from  Uieir  deranged  lituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrefs  to 
collccl:  a  revenue  for  the  difcharge  of  our  Ibreign  and  domeftic  debt,  our  credit  was 
deltroyed,  and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embarafled.  Each  State,  in  her  defultory 
regulations  of  trade,  regarded  her  own  intcrefi,  while  that  of  the  union  was  ncglefted. 
And  fo  ditferent  were  the  interefts  of  the  feveral  States,  that  their  laws  relpetting 
trade  often  clafhed  witli  each  oth«-,  and  were  produdive  of  unhappy  confequences. 
The  large  commercial  States  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  their  neighbours  ;  and  in 
fome  inftances  this  power  was  direttly  or  indireftly  exerciled.  I'hcfe  impolitic  and 
unjuftifiable  regulations,  formed  on  the  impreffion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding 
from  no  uniform  or  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between  the 
elaihing  States,  and  occafioned  frequent  llagnations  in  their  trade,  and  in  fome 
inftances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the  wile  meafures  which  have 
been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  our  prcfent  efficient  government,  have  extricated  U9 
almolt  entirely  from  thefe  embarratTments,  and  put  a  new  and  pleafing  face  upon  our 
public  affairs.  Invefted  with  the  adequate  powers,  Congrels  have  formed  a  fyltem  of 
commercial  regulations,  which  enable  us  to  meet  the  oppofers  of  our  trade  upon  their 
own  ground  ;  a  fyilem  which  has  placed  our  commerce  on  a  relpe6lable,  uniform,  and 
intelligible  tooting,  adapted  to  promote  the  general  interefls  of  the  union,  with  the 
fmalleft  injury  to  the  individual  States. 

The  following  tables,  takeu  from  authenticated  copies^  will  give  the  beft  idea  of  the 
prefcnt  flatc  of  commerce  in  the  United  States, 
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ABSTRACT  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  exported  from  the  United  States, 
from  the  \Ji  of  Ocloher,  1790,  to  the  "^  th  of  September,   1791. 

SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED. 


^ant 

!ty. 

fahis. 

ASHES,  Pat 

- 

3.083- 

M  tons 

Dollars 

308,362 

Allies,  Pearl 

- 

3.i97Tl§ditto 

- 

431,676 

Apples 

- 

i2>35a 

barrels 

- 

^^roS^ 

Bricks        -                 - 

- 

737^764 

•  number 

- 

2,582 

Boats 

- 

99 

- 

2,970 

Bellows  for  fmiths 

- 

4 

- 

120 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter 

- 

44,526 

gallons 

- 

8,905.  %Q 

Ditto,  bottled 

- 

719 

dozxns 

L3 

1,438 

Boots 

■• 

48a 

pairs 

- 

2,892 

Boot-legs 

- 

17 

ditto 

- 

34 

Brimflone 

- 

3,a8o 

pounds 

- 

98 

Blacking  or  Lampblack 

- 

8,518 

ditto 

- 

2,850 

Bayberrics 

- 

18 

bufhcis 

" 

9 

Cider 

- 

1,694 

barrels 

- 

2,541 

Ditto  bottled 

- 

310 

dozens 

- 

310 

Chalk 

- 

10 

tons 

- 

180 

Cotton       -             .     - 

- 

189,316 

pounds 

' 

47,329 

Coffee 

- 

962,977 

ditto 

^  - 

144,446.  55, 

Cocoa 

- 

8,322 

ditto 

^' 

832.  ao 

Chocolate 

- 

497 

boxes 

- 

3,832 

Candles,  Myrtle  Wax 

- 

348 

ditto 

. 

2,088 

Wax 

.• 

185 

ditto 

- 

1,665 

Tallow 

~ 

a,745 

ditto 

- 

13,725 

Cables  and  Cordage 

- 

3^533 

per  1  I2lb. 

- 

37,264 

Copper  Ore 

- 

20 

ditto 

- 

300 

Pig 

- 

a:6 

ditto 

- 

4,320 

Sheet        '-     - 

- 

296 

ditto 

-•. 

7,992 

Mannfafturcd 

- 

1,480 

pounds 

-    ^ 

493-  35 

Coals 

- 

3.780 

bulliels 

- 

758 

Craneberrics 

- 

720 

ditto 

-■ 

360 

Corks 

- 

300 

gi-ofs 

- 

45 

Corn-fans 

- 

I 

number 

- 

16 

Canes  and  Walking-fticks 

-^  ' 

598 

ditto 

-- 

153 

Cotton  and  Wool -cards 

- 

^5 

dozens 

-■ 

2,350 

Carriages. 

Coaches,  Chariots,  Phaetons, 

&c. 

85 

mimbci' 

- 

12,300"^ 

Waggons  and  Carts 

_ 

■'-S 

ditto 

- 

^    1,280' 

Duck  American 

- 

478 

bolts 

- 

4,780 

Ruffia 

- 

^iS 

ditto 

- 

'^■,2>S'^ 

Drugs  and  Medicines. 

Glauber  Salts 

- 

1,580 

pounds 

- 

158 

Pink,  China  and  Snake  Root^ 

&c. 

14,900 

ditto 

- 

3,000 

Saffafras  Bark 

- 

34? 

tons 

- 

390 

Safliifras  Wood  or  Root 

D 

341 
d                 ( 

ditto 
'Carried  forward 

I; 

685 

059,006.  28 

toa                               THE    UN 

IT  ED 

STATES. 

Earthen  and  Stone  Ware 

Brought  forwi-^rd. 

dollars 

1,059,006."  of? 

Stone 

ss 

dozens 

- 

100 

Yellow  or  Queen's 

^S7 

crates 

1,884 

Flaxfeed 

58,492 

calks 

•■ 

327.555-53 

Flax          -                 -          .        - 

18,600 

pounds 

— 

•           1,488 

Feathers    -                 - 

900 

ditto 

- 

420 

Flints 

.40,000 

number 

- 

200 

Frames  of  Vcflcls 

I 

- 

- 

400 

Snows           - 

6 

- 

- 

300 

Boats 

10 

- 

- 

150 

Houfes 

•195 

,_ 

- 

9.750 

Windows  and  Doors     - 

31 

- 

-T- 

46 

FuRNiTUiiE  House, 

Tables       •■                                    - 

75 

- 

- 

750 

Bcdfleads 

18 

- 

- 

180 

Delks         -                 - 

78 

- 

- 

1,560 

Bureaus     - 

21 

- 

- 

294 

Soph  as  and  Settees     - 

59 

-- 

- 

-        834 

Clocks       - 

« 

'- 

- 

640 

Clock-Gales 

3 

- 

- 

90 

Chefts 

785 

u 

- 

14,10 

Chairs,  Windlor 

,5.134 

- 

- 

5. '34 

Chairs,   Ru£h 

738 

- 

- 

224 

Fisheries. 

Fifh  dried 

383.237 

quin.  per  1 i 

^2lb. 

958,092.50 

Fifh  pickled 

57.424 

barrels 

- 

172,2*72 

Oil,  Whale 

447.323 

gallons 

- 

^9,464. 60 

Oil,   Spermaceti 

134.595 

ditto 

- 

53.838 

Candles,  ditto 

4,560 

boxes 

- 

54.720 

Whalebone 

124,829 

pounds 

- 

24,965.  80 

Genfang                     - 

29,208 

ditto 

- 

7,682.  80 

Grindllones 

125 

number 

- 

187.50 

GlalsWare 

21 

crates 

-    - 

84 

Ditto  for  Windows 

92 

boxes 

- 

920 

Groceries. 

CalTia  and  Cinnamon 

1,778 

pounds 

- 

3.389 

Cloves        -                 -                 - 

900 

ditto 

-   - 

1,150 

Pimento 

141,701 

ditto 

-    - 

22,672 

Pepper       -                  -                  - 

492 

ditto 

- 

246 

Brown  Sugar 

73.304 

ditto 

- 

5,864.3a 

Loaf  Sugar 

1. 157 

ditto 

- 

231-33 

Other  Sugars 

1,200 

ditto 

- 

132 

'Raifins      _                 -                  - 

400 

ditto 

- 

64 

Grain  atidVvhS'E. 

Wheat       - 

1,018,339 

bulliels 

•- 

1,018,339 

Rye           -                 _                 _ 

36.737 

ditto 

- 

19,470.  61 

Barley        -               ♦  - 

3S 

ditto 

- 

23-  33 

Indian  Corn 

1. 713.241 

ditto 

- 

856,620.  50 

Oats          -                 _                 _ 

116,634 

ditto 

- 

23,326.  80 

Buck  Wheat 

14,499 

ditto 

- 

4,784.  67 

Peas  and  Beans 

165,273 

ditto 

- 

123.954-75 

Horns  and  Horntips 

119,776 

number 

- 

1.348 

Hidesj  raw 

704 

Carried  fortvan 

/         - 

1,408  , 

4.857,667.32 
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Brought  foi-ward, 

dollars  4; 

857,667-  3a 

Hats 

- 

435 

- 

- 

1,305 

Honey 

- 

1,740 

gallons 

- 

1,044 

Hops 

- 

650 

pounds 

- 

200 

Hemp 

r 

51,544 

ditto 

^ 

103 

Hay 

- 

2,006 

tons 

- 

25,075 

Iron  wrought.' 

Axes 

- 

979 

number 

- 

979 

Hoes 

-- 

200 

- 

- 

99.96 

Drawing  Knives 

- 

24 

^ 

- 

4 

Scythes 

48- 

- 

- 

48 

Locks  and  Bolts 

2,000 

- 

- 

600 

Shovels 

— 

261 

-• 

- 

130.50 

Skimmers  and. Ladles 

- 

15 

pair 

- 

50 

Anchors 

— 

175 

number 

- 

5,300 

Grapnals                      — 

- 

18 

- 

- 

244 

Mulkets 

- 

160 

- 

- 

800 

Cutlafles 

- 

72 

-- 

- 

144 

Knives  and  Forks 

-- 

240 

- 

- 

10 

Ghefts  of  Carpenters'  Tools 

-- 

4- 

-■ 

- 

200 

Iron  C 

ASTING 

s. 

Waggon  Boxes 

50 

pairs 

-■ 

83 

Pots,  Kettles,  and  other 

Caftings 

808 

number 

- 

600 

Cannon 

- 

Z7 

- 

- 

1,110 

Swivels 

. 

8 

-■ 

-■ 

24 

Shot  for  Cannon 

-- 

1,000 

- 

-  ■ 

150 

Iron,  the  ton^ 

Pig 

-  - 

4,1781 

tons 

- 

108,647.  50 

Bar. 

-- 

349i 

ditto 

-- 

27,960 

Nail  Rods 

— 

8 

ditto 

- 

800 

Hoops 

-. 

i6| 

ditto 

- 

1,980 

Indigo  (fee  note  a.) 

1- 

497,720 

lbs.  and  func 

ry  calks 

570,234 

Leather,  tanned  and  drefled 

-. 

5,424 

pounds 

-- 

^^iS^ 

Lime 

1^320 

bul"hcls 

- 

198 

Lead,  Sheet 

. 

45 

fhcets 

-• 

1,650 

Pig            -      - 

... 

i6i 

tons 

- 

1,848 

Shot 

- 

6,473 

pounds 

-- 

388.38 

Live 

Stock 

1 

Horned  Cattle 

- 

4,627 

number 

- 

84,442.  67 

Horl'es 

- 

6.975 

-- 

- 

279,000   " 

Mules 

- 

444 

- 

- 

17,760 

Sheep 

- 

10.377 

- 

- 

1 7,640, 90 

Deer 

- 

4 

-- 

- 

16 

Hogs 

- 

16,803 

- 

-    ■ 

45,368. 10 

Poultry      -   - 

- 

10,217 

dozens 

- 

15,325-50 

Merchandife  or  dry  Goods,  foreign 

1,439 

packages,  eflimated  at 

120,000 

Molallcs 

- 

12,721 

gallons 

- 

2,540.  20 

Millitones 

_ 

2 

number. 

-. 

200 

Muflard 

-- 

710 

pounds 

- 

390 

Madder 

- 

1,034 

ditto 

- 

258.  50 

Nails 

- 

J305293 

-ditto 

- 

19.' 543-  95 

Negro  Slaves 

Dda 

24 

number 
Carried  forward 

.       6 

3,808 

,2i7'33o-48 

804 
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- 

Brought  forzvard,  dols. 

6,217,330.48 

Nankeens 

- 

- 

7,070     pieces 

- 

10,605 

Nuts            -          • 

- 

- 

1,240     bulliels 

"- 

1,240 

:          Naval  Stores,  (lee 

note  A 

•) 

Pitch 

_ 

- 

3,818     barrels 

- 

6,681.50 

Tar 

_ 

- 

51,044     ditto 

- 

76,566 

Rofin 

_ 

- 

228     ditto 

- 

570 

Turpentine 

- 

-- 

58,107     ditto 

- 

116,214 

Spirits  of  Turpentine 

- 

1,172     gallons 

- 

586 

Oil,  Linfced 

- 

- 

90     ditto 

- 

-  45 

Porcelain  or  Chinn  Ware 

- 

I     boxes 

- 

24     - 

Powder,  Gun 

- 

- 

^5 '^54     pounds 

- 

1,405.  60 

Powder,  Hair 

- 

- 

1,276     ditto 

- 

3'9 

Pomatum 

- 

- 

45     ditto      " 

- 

22.  5» 

Paints 

- 

- 

1,520     ditto 

- 

3°4 

Pipes 

- 

- 

I     box 

-_ 

3 

Printing  Preffes 

- 

- 

4     number 

- 

200 

Pkifter  of  Paris 

- 

- 

4     tons 

- 

3a 

Provisions. 

Rice  (fee  note  a,) 

_ 

- 

93'32  9     tierces 

1,136,599-50 

Flour 

- 

- 

119,681      barrels 

3,408,245.50 

Ship  Stuff 

- 

- 

0,484     ditto 

- 

12.968 

Rye  Meal 

- 

- 

24,062     ditto 

- 

60,155 

Indian  Meal 

- 

-    , 

70,339     ditto 

- 

140,678 

Buckwheat  Meal 

- 

- 

422     ditto 

- 

1,603.  60 

Oat  Meal 

. 

- 

6     ditto 

- 

16 

Bread 

- 

- 

100,279     ditto 

- 

250,697.50 

Beef 

„ 

- 

62,371      ditto 

- 

374,226 

Pork 

« 

- 

26,635     ditto 

- 

266,350 

Crackers 

- 

- 

i5'346     kegs 

- 

6,138.40 

Hams  and  Bacon 

- 

- 

2'955647     pounds 

- 

26,590.  23 

Vcnifon  and  Mutton 

Hams 

- 

600     ditto 

.    - 

120 

Chcelb 

.. 

- 

120,901      ditto 

- 

8,463.    7 

Lard 

_ 

- 

522,715     ditto 

- 

41,817.  20 

Butter 

. 

- 

16,670     firkins 

- 

91,685 

Saufages 

- 

- 

250     pounds 

- 

^5 

Frclh  Beef 

'^ 

- 

62,269     ditto 

- 

3,690.  76 

Frefh  Pork 

- 

.- 

29'334     ditto 

- 

1,760.    4 

Garcafes  of  Mutton 

- 

561      number 

- 

2,805 

Neats  Tongues 

. 

- 

1 60     barrels 

- 

1,200 

Oyllcrs  Pickled 

- 

- 

1,228     kegs 

- 

2,456 

Potatoes 

-r 

- 

22,263     bufliels 

- 

5,565-  75 

Onions 

• 

- 

42,420     ditto 

- 

21,210 

Other  Vegetables 

- 

f 

fundries 

' 

1,000 

Reeds 

SpIP-ITS, 

" 

i5'45o 

" 

77.50 

Rum,  American 

- 

- 

513,^34     gallons 

- 

205,293.  60 

Rum,  Weft  India 

- 

- 

4,742     ditto 

- 

3,793-60 

Brandy 

- 

- 

158     ditto 

- 

15B 

Brandy,  Peach 

^ 

- 

753     ditto 

r^ 

753 

Gin 

, 

- 

10,252     ditto 

- 

8,201.  60 

Ditto 

• 

- 

3,817     cafes 

- 

15,268 

Ditto 

f" 

T 

3'039     jug=^ 

- 

509-75 

Cordials 

■" 

% 

69     cales 

Qirrkd  foi 

zvard 
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12,534,474-  uii 

Sadlery. 
Saddles,  Men's 

Bridles         -  -  - 

Coach  and  other  Can-iage  Harnels 
Waggon  and  Cart  Geers 
Shoes,  Mens  and  Womens 
Soap  _  _  - 

Sago  -  - 

Starch         _  _  - 

Snuff  -  -  - 

Steel 

Silk,  Ra%v 
Silver,  Old 
Salt 
Spruce,  Eircnce  of 


Seeds. 


Garden 
Muftard 
Hay 
Cotton 


Skins  afjdFvKs. 


Morocco 

Calf  in  Hair 

Deer  and  Moofe 

Seals 

Bear,  Wolf,  and  Tygcr 

Otter 

Deer  Skins 

Skins  and  Furs  unknown 

Tobacco  [fee  note  a.] 

Ditto  manufa(Slured 

Types         - 

Tallow 

Twine 

Towcloth 

Toys  for  Children 

Tin 

Ditto  mamifadlurcd 

Teas — Bohea 

Souchong 

Green 

Hyfon 


Vinegar 
Varnffh       - 

Madeira 
Other  Wines 
Bottled 
Wax,  Bees 
Myrtle 
Whips 


Wines. 


n,  u    a 

I   A  1  i^b. 

.20^ 

Brought  forzvard 

I2»534,474-  63 

414 

number 

- 

4,968 

40Z 

- 

- 

450 

74 

fets 

- 

1,740 

8 

- 

- 

5« 

7,046 

pairs 

- 

6,341.40 

691- 

boxes 

- 

2,7(34 

2,382 

pounds 

- 

382.82 

160 

ditto 

- 

90.  60 

15,689 

ditto 

r-. 

3,137-80 

1.375 

bimdlcs 

- 

7,333-33 

'53 

pounds 

- 

425-  34 

103 

ounces 

- 

103 

4,208 

bufliels 

- 

1,052 

94 

cafes 

- 

517 

1,060 

pounds 

^ 

1,060 

660 

- 

~ 

88 

60 

- 

- 

8 

109 

bufhels 

- 

104.99 

132 

number  of 

™ 

264 

404 

ditto 

- 

321 . 60 

1,063 

ditto 

- 

5^3 

2,672 

ditto 

- 

13,360 

37 

ditto 

- 

56.57 

100 

ditto 

- 

106.07 

49,0  It 

pounds 

- 

24,555-  50 

889 

calks  and  packets 

132,000 

101,272 

hogflieads 

3,469,448 

81, 122 

pounds 

- 

12, 168.  6q 

3 

boxes 

- 

300 

317,195 

pounds 

- 

28,547-55 

i9f 

per  I  i2lb. 

- 

441.  86 

1,850 

yards 

-' 

^^^33 

I12| 

dozens 

- 

225 

9 

boxes 

- 

120 

i5i 

dozens    . 

- 

80 

ni 

cherts 

- 

-     1,750 

492 

ditto 

- 

24,600 

178 

ditto 

- 

5,340 

2,2351 

ditto 

- 

H5,3^3-  73 

2,248 

gallons 

- 

562 

60 

ditto 

-- 

20 

76,466 

ditto 

_ 

99,405.  80 

32,33^ 

ditto     - 

- 

24,25a 

6 

dozens 

- 

42 

224,538 

pounds 

- 

53,839.   12 

£,272 

ditto     , 

- 

272.64 

140 

number 

- 

26 

Carrkd forw_ayd     10,, 6 02, 4 25.  6.4 
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Wood. 


Brought  forward,  doh. 


Staves  and  Heading 

Shingles 

Shook  Cafks 

Cafks 

Laths 

Hoops 

Hoop-poles 

Mafts 

Bowtjprits 

Booms 

Spars 

Hand  Spikes 

Pumps 

Boxes  and  Brakes 

Blocks 

Gars 

Oar  Rafters 

Trunncls 

Cedar  and  Oak  Knees 

Breaft  Hooks 

Carlings 

Anchor  Stocks 

Cedar  Ports 

Oak  Boards  and  Plank 

Pine  Boards  and  Plank 

Other  Boards  and  Plank 

Scantling 

-Oak,  Pine,  &c. 
)itto,  ditto 


is  Im 


29,061,590 

number 

74,205,976 

- 

42,032 

■Jb 

297 

- 

^5.500 

- 

1,422,155 

- 

3.4^2 

- 

405 

- 

42 

- 

74 

- 

4,983 

- 

36,714 

- 

80 

- 

56 

- 

7,040 

- 

a8,456 

- 

13,080 

- 

45'905 

- 

1,067 

- 

50 

- 

13 

- 

809 

- 

10.453 

- 

963,822 

feet 

27,288,928 

ditto 

3=463,673 

ditto 

6,237,496 

ditto 

2,180,137 

ditto 

13,775 

tons 

5 

ditto 

1,180 

per  1 1 2lb, 

105! 

ditto 

3'^5i 

pieces 

38,680 

ditto 

499 

cords 

57 

ditto 

1,040 

hhds. 

148 

d(jzcns 

149 

ditto 

IS 

lets 

197 

ditto 

4,000 

number 

6 

ditto 

6 

ditto 

♦5 

pairs 

ia,c)72 

number 

17 

ditto 

34 

dozens ■ 

170 

ditto 

is   iMaliogany 

Lignum  Vitas 

Logwood  and  Nicaragua 

Mahogany,  Logwood,  &c. 

Oak,  Pine,  &c. 

Cords  of  Oak,  Pine,  Hickory,  &c. 

Ditto  of  Oak  Bark 

Oak  Bark,  Groimd 

Maft  Hoops 

Axe  Helves 

Truls  Hoops 

Yokes  and  Bowes  for  Oxen 

Lock  Stocks 

Worm  Tubs 

Wheel  Barrows 

Waggon  and  Cart  Wheels 

Spokes  and  Fellies 

Spinning  Wheels 

Tubs,  Pails,  &c. 

Bowls,  Difhes,  Platters,  &c. 

Total  dollars,  i7,57',55i' 4^^"- 

\Pi,)  Returns  for  tvjt  quarters  from  Charlefton,  and  from  feveral  fraalJ  poits,  are  deficient. 


16,602,425,  ( 

53 

369,663 

133,570 

29,422., 

40 

297 

20. 

40 

14,221. 

55 

27- 

60 

3.64s 

420 

148 

7,474- 

50 

1,529 

75 

120 

14 

2,000 

5,691. 

20 

2,616 

137- 

71 

746. 

90 

100 

13 

404. 

50 

297. 

50 

9,638. 

2Z 

223,733. 

56 

34,636. 

73 

31,187.48 

21, 801. 

37 

41,3^5 

22 

354 

105. 

50 

-     2,879. 

86 

18,000 

748. 

50 

114 

6,240 

III 

74- 

50 

37- 

50 

295' 

,50 

60 

30 

9 

.60 

300 

1,621 

.50 

5J 

150 

340 

Dols.     Cts. 

3'57o 

21,866. 

2, 

277.^73- 

53 

1,634,825. 

«6 

7,953,418. 

ai 

362,010. 

2rX 

64,159. 

25 

4,298,762. 

26 

1,301,286. 

95 

1,039,696.47 

31.726. 

90 

3,660. 

50 

318,628. 

46 

168,477. 

92 

59'434- 

36 

3.380 

29'27-l-, 

•5 

17.571,551- 

4i 
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'summary   of  exports. 

^  Summary  of  the  Value  and  Destination  of  the  Exports   of  the  United  States 

ap-eciibly  to  the  foregoing  abJlraJl. 

To  the  dominions  of  Ruflia  -  _         ,        _ 

To  the  dominions  of  Sweden  -  .    - 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark         _  -  „ 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United  Netheilands 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  _  _  _ 

To  the  Imperial  ports  of  tlie  Auftrian  Netherlands  and  Germany 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  Hanfe  towns 

To  the  dominions  of  France         _  _  .  _ 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain  _  _  _ 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal  -  -  - 

To  the  Italian  Ports  - 

To  Morocco  _  _  _ 

To  the  Eall  Indies,  generally  _  _  , 

To  Africa,  generally 

To  the  Welt  Indies,  generally  _  ,  _ 

To  the  North  Weft  Coall  of  America         -      ''  , 

To  Europe  and  the  W  eft  Indies  for  a  market 

Total  Dollars 

The  exports  of  the  year  ending  September  31,  1792,  amounted  in")  .^  ^_^ 

value  to  J  '     ■''■' 

Treafury  Department,  March  28th,  ijga. 

TENCH  COXE,  JJtJ.  Sec 

The  foregoing  tables  will  fer\'e  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  view  of  the  ilate  of 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  of  the  articles,  and  the  quantity  exported  of  each, 
and  of  the  amount  of  duties  arifing  fi"om  our  imports  and  tonnage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  ufcful  to  notice  the  principal  reftriftions,  impofitions, 
and  prohibitions  luftaincd  by  the  United  States,  in  their  trade  with  the  Britilh  domf- 
nions,  in  contraft  with  thofe  fuflained  by  Great  Britain  in  her  trade  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  this  is  the  more  neceflary,  as  there  are  not  wanting  perfons  who  affirm-, 
that  the  balance  of  favour  is  given  to  the  United  States,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  fo 
far  injured  by  our  deportment,  as  to  juftify  a  retaliation. 

The  principal  facts,  relative  to  the  qucftion  of  reciprocity  of  commercial  regula- 
lations,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  have,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  accefs  to  every  neceifary  information  for  the  purpofe,  been  thrown  into 
tlic  form  of  a  table,  as  follows  : 

GREAT  BRITAIN  The  UNITED  ST\TES 

Prohibits  American  veflels  fi'om  enter-  Admit  Britilh  veffcls  into  all  ti/cir  ports, 

ing  into  the  ports  of  fcvcral  parts  of  her  fubjc6l  to  a  tonnage  duty  of  44  cents,  or 

dominions,  viz.  tlic  Weft  Indies,  Canada,  24  Irerling  pence,   more   than   American 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunfwick,  Newfound-  veffcls,  and  an   addition  of  one  tenth  to 

Und,   Cape  Breton,  Hudlon's  Bay,  Hon-  the   amount  of  the   impoll    accruing   on 

duras   Ba}-,    and    licr    Eaft    India    Ipicc-  their  cargoes. 
market, 

■2  She 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

She  imyoU-s  double  light  money  on 
Aroedcan  veflels  in  moll  of  her  ports. 

She  prohibits  the  navigating  aj  Itvituvi, 
of  American  vcffels,  by  native  or  other 
feamen. 

She  prohibits  the  employment  of  Ame- 
rican built  fhips  by  tier  own  citizens,  in 
many  branches  of  trade,    upon  any  terms. 


She  charges  a  duty  on  American  fail 
clotJi,  made  up  in  the  United  States  tor 
Britifli  Ihips. 

She  prohibits  tlic  importation  of  goods 
from  feveral  parts  of  her  dominions  mto 
others,  in  American  vellels,  upon  any 
terms.. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of  goods 
intO'  Great  Britain,  by  American  veffels, 
from  any  other  country  than  the  United 
States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States,  by  Ameri- 
can veflels,  of  all  goods  not  produced  by 
the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of  any 
goods  previonily  brought  into  the  United 
States,  from  tiie  faid  States  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, even  in  Britilh  vellels. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  of  feveral, 
articles  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States. 

She  lays  duties  of  various  rates  upon  tlie 
exportation  of  many  articles  to  the  United 
States. 

Siie  prohibits  the  importation  of  all  ma- 
nufactures from  the  United  States,. into  her 
E'aropean  dominions,  and  her  colonies, 
iinlefs  it  be  Ibipe  very  funple  preparations 
and  decot'lions,  requiiite  tcx-  her-  navy,, 
fhipping,  andmanufaflures. 

She  impolls  very  coniiderabic  duties  up- 
on fome  of  the  agfiadtural  prodLi(:tions  of 
the  United  States,  and  excludes  others  by 
duties  equal  to  their  value. 


D    STATES. 

The  united  STATES. 

They  do  not  impofc  extra  light  mouey 
on  Britilh  veflels  in  any  of  their  ports. 

They  admit  the  navigating  of  Britifh 
vefTelj  by  native  or  other  teamen,  ad  libitum. 

They  admit  the  employment  of  Britilh 
built  fhips  by  their  own  citizens,  in  eveiy 
branch  of  trade,  upon  the  terms  of  .14  cents 
extra  per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra  on  the 
impoft  arifmg  fi'om  their  cargoes. 

They  do  not  charge  a  dub,'  on  Britifh 
fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great  Bi'itain  for 
American  fhips. 

They  admit  the  importation  of  goods 
from  any  part  of  their  doihinions  into  ano- 
ther, in  Britilh  veffels,  on  the  terms  of 
44  cents  per  ton  extra  on  tlie  veffcl. 

They  admit  the  importation  of  goods 
into  the  United  States,  in  Britifli  vellels, 
from  every  country  whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  importation; 
into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain, 
by  Britilh  vellels,  of  any  goods  not  pro- 
duced by  Great  Britain; 

lliey  do  not  prohibit  the  importation  of 
any-  goods  previoufly  brought  iitto  Great 
Britain,  from  that  kingdom  into  the 
United  States,  in  either  Britifh  or  American- 
Bottoms: 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
any  article  from  the  United  Stairs  to  Great 
Britain. 

They  do  not  lay  a  duty  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  article  whatever  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  importation  (;f 
any  manufa'iture  whatever  from  Great; 
Britain. 


Tliey  impofe  moderate  duties  (lower' 
than  any  other  Ibreign  nation  by  2,  3,  and 
4  for  one)  on  the  produce  and  ma>iufd£i/tres  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
llances,  and  exclude  fcarcely  any  articles 
by  duties  equal  to  their  value. 
^  ^  .  She 
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She  prohibits,  for  cfHifidcrahle  terms  of 
time,  fomc  of  tlie  principal  apiadtural  pro- 
tkiclions  of  the  United  States^  and  others 
at  all  times. 

It  is  undcrftood  that  by  treat)-  flic  grants 
fomc  favours,  which  are  not  extended  to 
the  United  States. 

Slie  prohibits  the  Importation  of  fome 
American  articles,  in  American  lliips,  or 
any  but  Britilh  fliips,  i«to  her  European 
dominions. 

She  does  not  permit  an  American  citi- 
zen to  import  goods  into  fome  of  lier  do- 
minions, and  to  fell  them  there,  even  in 
Britifli  veflels.  In  other  parts  t)f  her  do- 
minion*, ilie  lays  an  extra  tax  on  liim,  or 
his  fales.'-  '.'  '; 

She  impofes  heavy  duties  on  certain  ar- 
ticles of  the  produce  of  the  y\iuercian  filli- 
eries,  and  infupportable  duties  on  others, 
in  fome  parts  of  her  dominions  :  and  in 
other  parts,  Ihe  prohibits  their  importa- 
tion. 

She  prohibits  the  confumption  of  fome 
American  articles,  of  which  the  permits 
the  importation. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of  Ame- 
rican articles  from  foreign  countries  into 
the  Britifh  dominions,  even  in  her  own 
fliips. 
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They  prolnbit  none  of  thi;  agricultur  »1 
productions  of  Great  Britain  or  her  domi- 
nions. 

They  treat  Great  Britain  as  favourably 
as  any  nation  Avhatever,  as  to  fliips,  im- 
ports, and  exports,  and  in  all  other  ref- 
pe(^s. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  importation  of 
any  Britilli  article  in  Britifli  veflcls,  or  any 
but  American  veflels. 

They  pennit  a  Britifn  citizen  to  import 
good^  into  all  their  ports,  in  any  vcirels, 
and  to  fell  them  there  witliout  any  exira 
tax  on  him.  or  his  fales. 


Tlicy  impofe  only  five  jier  cent-  on  tlie 
produce  of  the  Britiili  litTierici!  (whicli 
duty  is  drawn  back  on  exportation)  and 
admit  every  article  derived  from  them. 


They  do  not  prohibit  the  confumptioi^ 
of  any  Britilh  article  whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Britifli  articles  from  Ibreigii  countiies  ia 
any  fhijjs. 


Bcfides,  there  is  no  country  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment  tliey  give  to  her  thips.  From 
Augufl  1789,  to  Augufi:  1790,  no  Icfs  than  230,000  tons  of  Britifli  vcilels  cleared 
from  thefe  States ;  which  much  exceed  the  quantity  of  veflels  they  employed  the  fame 
year  in  the  Ruflian  trade.  The  whole  Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  vaiious  powers  that  lie  within  the  Sound,  important  as  it  is  to  her,  does  not 
fill  more.  Their  trade  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  does  not  altoge- 
ther employ  as  many  veflcls.  Their  whole  fiflieries,  American  colonial  trade,  and 
Welt  India  trade,  do  not  employ  and  load  more.  And  how,  it  may  be  alked,  are  the 
United  States  requited  for  thus  ftreiigthening  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  Great  Britain, 
by  annually  giving  a  complete  lading  to  the  unequalled  quantity  of  230,000  tons  of  her 
private  veflels  ?  The  wdiole  of  the  American  veflels,  which  have  arrived  in  our  ports  in 
t!ie  fame  year,  from  all  the  countries  and  places  fubject  to  the  Britilh  crown,  amount 
to  no  more  than  43,580  tons. 

._  Our  allie.-<  and. friends,  the  French,  have  been  more  liberal  in  ihcir  p(»licy.     In  the 
arret,  palled  in  councilj  December  29,  17S7,  for  encouraging  the  coniuicrce' of  prance 
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with  the  United  State?  of  America,  it  is  ordained,  That  whale  oil  and  fpermacefi,  thtf 
produce  of  the  fifheries  of  the  United  States,  brought  directly  into  Franec  in  French  oi^ 
American  bottoms,  fhall  be  fubject  to  a  duty  only  of  fcvcn  Ilvres  ten  fols  (equal  to  fix 
Hiillings  and  three  pence  fterling),the  ban-cl  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  weight ;  and 
whale  tins  lliall  be  fubjc^t  to  a  duty  of  only  iix  livres  thirteen  fols  and  four  dcniers 
(equal  to  five  ihillings  and  fix  pence  halfpenny)  the  quintal,  with  ten  fols  per  livrc  on 
each  of  the  laid  duties  ;  which  ten  fols  per  livrc  was  to  ecafe  on  thelali  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1790. 

The  other  fifli  oils  and  dry  falted  fifli,  produced  and  imported  as  aforefaid,  are  no| 
liable  to  pay  any  other  or  greater  duties,  than  the  moll  favoured  nations  are^  or  fhalt 
be  fubjedt  to  in  the  fame  cafe. 

Corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  peas,  beans,  lentils^  flax-feed,  and  other  feeds,  flour,  trees 
and  fhrubs,  pot  and  pearl  alhcs,  tkins,  and  fur  of  beaver,  i-aw  hides,  furs  and  peltry, 
and  timber  carried  from  the  United  States  to  France  in  French  or  American  bottoms, 
are  fubjett  to  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Veflels,  proved  to  havff 
been  built  in  the  United  States,  and  Ibid  in  France,  or  purchaled  by  Frenchmen,  are 
exempted  from  duties.  Tuipentine,  tar  and  pitch,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Arms  maybe  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  French 
or  American  veflels,  on  paying  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  on  their  value  ;  and  gun- 
powder duty  free,  by  giving  a  cautionary  bond.  Books  and  papers  of  all  forts,  impor- 
ted as  aforefaid,  are  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties,  and  entitled  to  a  reltitution  of  the 
•  fabrication  duties  on  paper  and  palle  board.  Permiffion  is  given  to  llore  all  produc- 
tions and  merchandize  of  the  United  States,  for  fix  months,  in  all  the  ports  of  France 
open  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  fubjeft  to  a  duty  only  of  one  eighth  per  cent.  His 
maiefly  rcferv' cs  to  hiralcilf  the  power  of  granting  encouragement  to  favour  the  exporta- 
■^ion  of  arms,  hard  ware,  jewelrj',  bonetry,  wool,  cotton,  coarle  wollens,  fmall  drape- 
ries, and  fluffs  of  cotton  of  all  lt>rts,  and  other  merchandize  of  fabric,  which  may  be- 
fent  to  the  United  States. 

As  to  other  merchandizes  not  enumerated  in  this  a6t,  imported  and  exported  in  Fren^ch 
or  American  veflebi,  and  with  refpe6t  to  all  commercial  conventions  whatever,  his  ma- 
jefly  ordained,  '  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy  in  France,  the  fame  rights, 
privileges,  and  exemptions,  with  the  fubjec!:ts  of  his  majelty  ;  faving  what  is  provided  in 
the  ninth  article  hereof.* 

•  '  His  latemajcfty.granted  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  all  the  ad- 
A'antages  which  are  enjoyed,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enjoyed,  by  the  mofl  favoured 
nations  in  his  cojonies  of  America:  and  moreover  his  majefty  enfured  to  the  laid  citizens 
and  iiihabitants  of  the  United  States,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which  his  own 
ftibjet:!?  of  France  enjoy  or  fliall  enjoy  in  Afia,  and  in  the  feas  leading  thereto,  provi- 
ded always,  that  .their  veflels  fliall  have  been  fitted  out  and  difpatched  in  fome  port  of 
iUt  United  States.' 

Manupactures.]  Wc  now  come  to  the  fabjeft  of  o\ir  ManufadR^urcs  ;  a  fubje<^ 
which  has  lately  become  in  a  high  degree  interefling  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 

*  The  aitide  referred  to  ordains,  that  '  The  admiralty  duties  on  the  veflels  of  the  United  States  entering 
into,  or  going  cut  of  the  ports  of  France,  fliall  not  be  levied  but  conformably  with  the  edift  of  the  month  of 
Junelaft,  in  the  cafes  therein  provided,  and  with  the  letters  patent  of  the  tenth  of  January,  1770,  for  the  ob- 
jects for  which  no  piovifion  fliall  have  been  made  by  the  faid  cdift  :  his  raajefty  referving  to  himfclf  moreover, 
to  make  known  his  intentions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  faid  duties  fliall  be  levied,  whether  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  veflels,  or  othervvife,  as  alfo  to  fimplify  the  faid  duties  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  regulate 
tl«m  as  far  a^  (hall  be  poffibl;  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  as  foon  as  the  orders  fliall  be  completed,  which 
were  givtn  by  his  maji  fty  ac.x  iding  to  the  twenty-fixth  artick  of  the  laid  aH  of  the  month  of  June  laft. 
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States,  but  which  is  too  copious  to  be  treated  at  1;it<;c  in  a  work  of  this  kind.*  I  fhall 
confine  what  I  have  to  lay  in  tliis  placc^  on  this  article,  to  a- few  general  obfervations 
on  the  advantages  of  encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  articles  already  manufaAurocf  among  us,  and  a  Ipecification  of  thofc 
branches  which  merit  or  require  to  be  particularly  encouraged. 

The  prevailing  dllpofition  among  the  European  nations,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  to  reltritt  and  cmbarrals  the  cxternai  trade  of  the  United  States,  have  forc<^d 
tljem  to  ferious  and  falutary  retiec'tions  on  the  importance  and  ncccffity  of  enlarging 
the  fphere  of  their  domefiic  commerce,  and  creating  a  more  cxtenlive  demand  at  home, 
for  the  increaling  lurplus  of  their  agricultural  produce,  by  adopting  meafures  for  in- 
creating  the  variety  and  quantity  of  their  manufai^tures,  and  confequently  the  number 
of  manufaittirers.  This,  circumtlancc,  and  the  complete  fuccefs  which  has  revvardt:d 
maimfafturiiig  entcrprite  in  fome  valuable  branches,  and  the  promi'fing  prolpc(!:t5 
which  attend  fome  lei's  mature  cHays,  have  put  the  matter  of  expediency  of  encouraging 
mannfattiircs  in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very  queilionable, 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  tliey  nKo  jurtify  the  belief,  tluit  tlie  obllacles  to  the  increale  of 
this  fpecies  of  employment  among  us  arc  lei's  formidable  than  have  been  generally 
imagined.  That  manufacturing  ellablifhmcnts  wifnild,  in  a  variety  of  refpects,  bo 
advantageous  to  thcfe  'States,  appears  very  evident  from  the  foUowmg  circum- 
ftanccs:  — 

1.  Tlicy  would  OGcafion  a  proper  diviiion  of  labour,  tTian  which  there  is  fcarccljr 
any  thing  of  greater  moment  in  the  oeconomy  of  a  nation.  The  Icparation  of  occu- 
pations caufes  each  to  be  carried  to  much  greater  perfection  than  it  could  pollibly 
acquire,  if  they  were  blended  ;  beoaufe  there  would  be  a  laving  of  time,  by  avoiding 
Ihat  lofs  of  it  which  is  occalioncd  by  a  frequent  change  ft'om  one  operation  to  an- 
other of  a  different  natiu'c  ;  and  becaufe  from  a  conftant  and  undivided  application 
ti  a  tingle  object,  there  naturally  rcfults  a  greater  Ikill  and  dexterity  in  accomplilh- 
ing  it. 

2.  Manufaiihiring  cftablifhments  would  be  a  means  of  extending  the  ufe  of  ma- 
thinery ;  which,  as  it  is  an  artificial  aid  to  man,  and,  to  ail  the  jjurpofes  of  labour, 
AU  incrcafe  of  hands  and  of  ftrength,  without  the  expence  of  mairitaitiing  the  labourer,  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  general  mats  of  national  indnftry^-  The  cotton-mill,  invented 
in  England  within  the  laft  twenty  yearSj  is  a  iignal  illuflration  of  this  general  idea. 
In  confequence  of  it,  all  the  difl'erenj:  proceU'es  for  fpinning  cotton  are  pt^rformed  by 
means  of  machines,  which  arc  put  in  motion  by  water,  and  attended  chiefly  by  women 
and  children  ;  and  by  a  fmallcr  number  of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  rcquifite  in 
-the  ordinary  mode  of  Ipinning.  And  the  operations  of  this  mill  may  be  continued 
night  and  day  with  convenience  and  advaatage.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  prodigious 
effect  of  fuch  a  machine.  To  this  invention  is  to  be  attributed,  cffentially,  .the  im- 
menle  progref'^,  wliich  has  been  lb  fuddcnly  made  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  various  life 
brics  of  cotton.     The  value  of  labour-liiving  machines  has,  in  ibme  degre*,   bee  i 

*  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  in  iiis  "  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Manufa.Tiures,"  and  t  he- 
Writer  (fiippofed  to  be  Mr,  Coxe,  Allillant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury)  of  "  A  brief  Exain'.nition  of 
Lord  Sheffield's  Obfervations  on  tlie  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  in  tu'o  (uppiementary  notci  on  Ame- 
rican Manufactures,  have  given  thf  tliUelt  and  moll  accurate  information  on  this  fubjcdl.  To  them  chft 
.reader  is  referred,  if  he  willies  for  a  aiore  particular  account  of  our  manufactures  than  is  here  gh^i. — They 
are  my  principal  authorities  for  wh.U  follows. 

■j-  But  it  has  been  proved  by  fome  of  tlic  mod  refpedable  cluraflers  in  Manchefter,  that  nothtng  can  be. 
jnore  prejudicial  to  the  hcahh  snd  morals  of  woinen  and  childrea  than  night  w  rk,,  which  hjs  tndjired  the  \rclT 
rfiiljiofed  U3  work  their  i>'aftorics  du.nng  tht  Day  only.  ..  • 
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known  and  experienced  already  among  us  ;  and  by  their  general  adoption  in  their  mo/? 
improved  luite.j  to  the  cotton,  tiaxcn,  hempen,  metal,  and  part  ot  the  woollen  andJ 
lilken  branches,  to  allot"  wliich  raw  materials  they  apply,  the  United  States  mighty 
in  a  very  few  years,  acquire  a  dcfirealile  degree  of  independency  on  Britifh  and  other 
foreign  maniifaclures..  And  as  to  advantageous  lituations  tor  the  erection  of  mills,, 
and  for  the  eftablilliment  of  manufaflurcs  in  general,  no  country  has  more,  and  few 
fo  many  as  the  United  States  :  and  we  are  far  from  being  delieient  in  ingenious  me- 
chanics who  arc  capable,  not  only  of  erecting  machines  already  invented,  and  making, 
improvements  upon  them,  but  alto  of  inventing  nev/  machines  of  tiie  moft  convjjlicatcij 
and  ufeful  kind. 

3.  Another  advantage  refulting  from  manvifaiSturing  efiabliflimcnts  is,  they  would." 
afford  employment  to  claiFcs  of  people  who  are  either  not  fully  occupied,  or  wholly 
idle,  and  thereby  give  oecalion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry,. 
even  by  the  fame  number  of  perlbns.  In  general,  women  and  children  are  renderect 
more  ul'eful,  and  the  latter  more  early  ufeful,  by  manufat^turing  eftablifhments,  than 
they  would  other%viib  be.  Of  the  number  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories* 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  4  in  7,  nearly,  are  women  and  children  -r- 
of  whom  the  grcatell  proportion  are  children  j  and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

4.  The  eliablilbnient  of  manufactures  would  greatly  incrcale  the  inducements 
which  this  country,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  holds  out.  to  foreigners  to  come  among  us, 
and  become  citizens.  The  opprelTion  that  is  experienced  by  the  people  in  fomc  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  diltrclfes  that  multitudes  are  brought  into  by  the  difturbed  Itate 
of  lb  many  kingdoms,  haA'e  excited  a  dilpofition  in  many  of  their  valuable  citizens, 
to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  may  enjoy  freedom  and  peace.  The  effcC-t  of 
multiplying  the  opportunities  of  employment  to  thole  who  emigrate,  In'  manufatftural 
cflablifliments,  would  probably  be  an  increafe  of  the  number  and  extent  of  valuable 
acquilitions  to  the  population,  arts,  and  induflry  of  the  country.  This  lentiment, 
however,  ought  to  be  known,  that  while  we  think  ourfelvcs  juftifiable,  as  it  refpecls 
the  caule  of  humanity,  religion,  and  polity,  in  benefiting  our  country,  by  opening 
an  afylam  for  the  opprefl'ed  and  diflrelfed  citizens  of  Europe,  we  are  very  far  from,- 
fmding  a  pieafurc  in  thofc  affciitlng  calamities  which  render  a  removal;  on  their  part^ 
dtlireable. 

European  manufacturers,  liftcning  to  the  powerful  invitations  of  a  belter  price' 
for  their  tabrics  or  their  labour — of  greater  chcapnefs  of  provilions  anu  raw  materials — 
of  an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,,  burdens,  and  rcfiraints,  which  they, 
endure  in  tbe  Old  World— of  iVccdom  from  tliofe  diftrefies  and  embarraffments  into- 
which  they  have  been  thrown  by  the  difturbances  of  Europe — of  greater  pcrlbnal  in- 
dependence and  contequence,  under  the  operations  of  a  more  equal  government — 
^nd  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration,  a  perfeEl  equality  of 
liiigious  privileges — encouraged,  I  fay,  by  all  thcfe  powerful  inducements,  manufac- 
turers would  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  America,  to  purfue  their  relpedive 
occupations,  if  they  were  once  made  fenfdjle  of  the  advantages  they  would  enjoy^ 
and  were  infpired  with  an  all'urance  of  encouragement  and  employment. 

Befides,  the  advantages  already  enumerated,  which  would  reliilt  to  t^reli;  States  from 
tlie  encouragement  of  manufattures,  we  may  add,  that  in  this  way,  greater  fcopc 
would  be  ati(.)rded  for  the  excrcile  of  the  various  talents  and  dilpofitions  of  men,  a 
more  ample  field  opened  for  cnterprifc ;  which  circumftanccs  arc  the  more  important, 
as  there  fcems  evidently  to  be,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  covmtr)',  a  remark- 
able aptitude  for  meclianical  inventions  and  improvements,  and  a  lingular  fpirit  of 
eutcrprife.     The  increafe  of  manufa(5luresj  alfo;  would  be  a  mean  of  creating,  in  Ibmc 
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ini^i'ilTS  a  new,  and  fecuring  in  all,  a  more  certain  and  ftcady  demand  for  the  lur- 
pius  produce  of  the  foiL  This  cireumttancc,  as  it  is.  a  principal  mean  hy  which 
the  cllabhlhment  of  manufadures  cohtributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce 
or  revenue  of  a  countr3%  and  has  an  immediate  and  direct  relation  to  the  prolperity 
of  agricnlture,  is  amtxng  the  moll:  important  advantages  enumerated. 

But  there  are  other  coniiderations  which  ferve  to  fortify  the  idea,  that  the  encou- 
ragement of  manutaclures  is  the  intereil  a{  all  parts  of  the  union.  If  the  northern 
and  n\iddle  States  Ihoidd  be  the  principal  fcenes  of  luch  elrablilhments,  they  would 
immediately  benefit  the  more  fcjuthern,  by  creating  a  demand  for  produftions,  Ibnie 
of  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  States,  and  otliers  of  which  either  are 
peculiar  to  them,  or  nwre  abundant,  or  of  better  quality  than  ell'ewhere.  Theic 
productions  principally  are,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  raw  lilk,  indigo, 
iron,  lead',  furs,  hides,  llcins,  and  coals ;  of  thefe  articles,  cotton  and  indigo  are 
peculiar  to  the  fouthern  States  ;  flax  and  hemp  are,  or  may  be,  railed  in  greater 
abundance  there  than  ia  the  more  northern  States ;  and  the  wool  of  Virginia  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other  State,  v\  hich  is  probable,  as  Virginia 
embraces  the  liime  latitudes  of  the  finell  wool  countries  in  Europe.  The  climate  of 
the  fouth  is  alio  better  adapted  to- the  producStion  of  lilk.  The  extenflvc  cultivation 
of  cotto'ft  can  hardly  be  expedted',  but  from  the  previous  cftublifhment  of  domelli* 
manu/foctories  of  the  article ;  andthe  furell  encouragement  and  vent  for  the  others 
would  refult  from  fimilar  elt-ablilhments  in  regard  to  them. 

The  moft  materkrl  objctSHon  that  has  been  made  to  the  purfuif  of  manufaflures  in' 
the  United  StateSy  is  tlie  impracticability  of  fuccefs,  ariling  from  fcarcity   of  hands,- 
tlearnefe  of  labour,  and  want  of  capital-.     The  lalt  of  thefe  circumftances,  want  of 
capitalr  has  no  real  foundation.     With  regard  to  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  the  fa(Sl  mult  be 
applied,  with  nofmall  qualification,  to  certain  parts  of  thcUnitedStates.  There  arc  large 
diltricls,  which- maybe  confidcred  as  pretty  fully  peopled  ;  and  which,  notwithltanding. 
a  cOTitinual  drain-  for  diftaiit  fettlements,  are  thickly  interfperfed-with  floiirilhing  and' 
rncreafing  towns. — Connecticut  and   Maffachufetts  contain,  on  an  average,  as  many 
as  55  inhabitants  to  every  fquare  mile ;    and   the  county  of  Ell'ex,  in  Maffachufetts, 
will  average   135  inhabitants  to  every  lijuare  mile.     This  latter  diltri(5t  has  already 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  complaint  of  fcarcity  of  hands  ceafes  ;  and^  the  above- 
mentioned  States  at  large  are  not  far  remote  from,  and  are  approaching'  fait  towards 
it:    and  having,,    perhaps,    fewer  attractions  to   agriculture  than   fome  other  more 
fouthern  and  temperate  parts  of  the  union,  they   exhibit  a  proportionably   itronger 
propenlity  to  the  puiiuit  of  manufaclures,  which  is  exemplified  inthe  maturity  whicht 
fome  branehes  have  already  attained  in-  thefe  diftriCls. 

But  there  are  circumftances  which  have  been  already  noticed  witH  another  viewj . 
that  materially  diminifh  every  where  the  efieCf  of  a  fcarcity  of  hands.  Thefe  cir- 
eumftances  are  the  great  ufe  which  maybe  made  of  women  and  children — the  vafl  ex- 
tcnlion- given,  by.  late  improvementSj  to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fublti- 
tuting  the  agency  of  fire  and  water,  lias  prodigioully  Icflcncd  the  neceflity  for  manual 
labour — and  lalHy,  the  attraClion  of  foreign  euiigrant?.  lii  all  our  populous. towns 
there  is  already- ai  large  proportion  of  ingenious  and  valuable  workmen  in  different' 
arts  and' trades,  who,  by  expatiating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  added'  to  the  induftry  and  wealth^  of  the  United  States.  It  is-  a  natural 
inference,  from' the  experience  we  have  already  had,  that  as  foon  as  the  United  States 
fliall  prefent  the  countenance  of  a  ferious  profecution  of  ni;-nafactures — as  foon  as  ib- 
xcign  artifis  fliall  be  made  fcnlible,  tliat  the  llate  of  things  lite   affords  a  moral  ccr- 
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taintv  of  envplovmcnt  and  encouragement,  competent  numbers  of  European  workmen 
will  tranfplant  tliemlclves,  lb  as   effectually  to   enfiire   the   lliccefs   of     the    delign.- 
Thefc  circumilances  lufftciently  obviate  the  objecUon  which  ariies  from  a  fcarcity'vof 
liaiids. 

Bui,  to  all  the  arguments  w'hith  are  brou«!;ht  to  evince  the  impra6licability  of  fuc- 
ccls,  in  manuliitturing  ■eflablifliments  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  fufficieut 
anfwer,  to  ret'er  to  the  experience  of  what  has  been  already  done.  It  is  certain  th;it. 
Icveral  important  branches  have  grown  up  iiiid  flouriihed,  with  a  vapidity  which  fur- 
prizes  ;  affording  an  encovu'aging  aJfurancc  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts.  Of  thefj 
the  following  are  the  molt  contidcrablc,  viz.  Of  Ski/js — Tanned  and  tawed  leathers, 
dreffeei  Ikins,  llioes,  boots,  and  flippers,  harnets  antl  laddlery  of  all  kinds,  portman- 
teaus and  trunks,  leather  breeches,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. — 
Of  /ro»— Bar  and  iheet  iron,  lleel,  nail  rods  and  nails,  implements  of  hulbandr}, 
itoves,  pots  and  other  houl'ehold  utenlils,  the  Heel  and  iron  work  of  caiTiages  and  for 
-ihip  building,  anchors,  fcale  beams  and  weiglits,  and  various  tools  of  artificers,  arms 
x)i'  different  kinds. — Of  rrcod — Ships,  cabinet  wares,  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton 
cards,  and  other  machinery  for  manufactures  and  -hull)andrv,  mathematical  inllru- 
jnentii,  coopers  wares  of  every  kind. — Of  Fltix  and  Hemp — Cables,  fail  cloth,  cordage, 
twine  aad  packthread. — Of  Clay — Bricks  and  coarle  tiles,  and  potters  wares. — Ardent 
fpirits  and  malt  liquors. — Writing  and  printing  paper,  fhcathing  and  wrapping  paper, 
palle  boards,  fullers  or  prel's  papers,  and  paper  hangings. — Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and 
mixtures  of  both. — Womens  Ituff  and  iilk  Ihoes. — Refined  fugars. — Chocolate. — Oil 
of  animals  ajid  feeds,  foap,  fpermaceti  and  tallow^  candles — C(j])per  and  brafs  wares, 
particularly  utenlils  ibr  diltillers,  lligar  refiners  and  brewers,  hand  irons  and  other  arti- 
cles for  houfehold  ult; — clocks,  philotpphical  apparatus. — Tin  wares  of  almoli  all  kinds 
for  ordinary  ufe — Carriages  of  ail  kinds — Snuft^,  chewing  and  fmoking  tobacco — 
Starch  and  hair  powder — Lampblack  and  other  painters  colours — Gunpowder. 

Befidcs  the  manufacfure  of  thefe  articles,  w^hich  are  carried  on  as  regular  trades, 
and  have  attained  to  a  coniiderable  degree  of  maturity,  there  is  a  vafl  fccnc  of  houfe- 
liold  manufacturing,  whkh  contributes  very  largely  to  the  fupply  of  the  comnumity. 
Thefe  domeltjc  manufailures  are  profecuted  as  well  in  the  Ibuthern,  as  in  the  middle 
and  northern  States;  great  quantities  of  coarle  cloths,  coatings,  ferges  and  flannels, 
linfey  woolfeys,  hofiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarle  fultians,  jeans  and  mullins, 
ehecked  and  Ilripcd  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks,  coverlets,  and  covuitcrpanes, 
tow  linens,  coarle  Ihirtings,  flicetings,  towelling  and  table  linen,  and  various  mix- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  arc  made  in  the  houfehold  way, 
and  in  many  i»il:ancc3,  to  an  extent  not  only  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  families 
in  which  they  are  made,  but  for  fale,  and  even  in  li;me  cafes  for  exportation.  It  is 
rompu'ed  in  a  number  of  diftrirts,  tliat  two  thirds,  three  tburths,  four  fifths,  and  in 
fome  places  even  a  greater  proportion,  of  all  the  cloathing  of  the  inhabitants  is  made 
h)'  thanfelves.     In  a  moral  and  political  vjew  thefe  facts  are  highly  pleating  and  inte- 
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The  above  enumeration  docs  not  comprehend  all  the  articles  that  are  manufactured 
as  re^ailar  trades.  The  following  articles,  though  manufat'-tured  in  a  Lets  extcnfive 
clciiree,  and  fome  of  them  in  lefs  pertection,  ought  to  1k'  added— Gold,  filver,  pewter, 
lead,  glafs  and  Itoue  wares  of  many  kinds,  books  in  various  languages,  printing  Ijpcs 
and  prelfcs,  bells,  combs,  buttons,  corn  fan§,  ploughs  and  all  other  implements  of 
hulbandry.  Some  of  thefe  are  liill  in  their  int'ancv,  as  are  others  not  enumerated, 
but  wjii'.ii  iii'c  a.U.endcd  with  fjivourablc  appcanujccd.     There  arc  other  articles  alfu  of 
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^cry  great  importance,  wliich,  though  Itrictly  fpcaking  manufaftures,  arc  omitted,  as 
b^g  immediately  connected  with  hufbaiidry  ;  llich  are  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds, 
pt^  and  pearl  alliea,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  maple  lugar,  wine,  and  the  like. 

Having  pointed  out. the  advantages  of  encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  and  cninnerated  the  articles  manufactured,  it  remains  that  we  jpeciiy  fome  of 
the  articles  which  merit  or  require  encouragement.  In  making  the  leleCtion  of  objecti, 
five  circumllanccs  are  entitled  to  particular  attention  :  tlic  capacity  of  the  country  to 
furnilh  the  raw  material — the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  manufa<fturc  admits 
of  a  fuJjlJitute  for  manual  labour  in  mnchincry — the  faculty  of  execution — tiie  exten- 
fivenels  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  article  can  be  applied — its  I'ubferviency  to  other  in- 
tercfls,  particularly  the  great  one  of  national  defence.  And  of  this  delcription,  none 
are  more  elfential  in  their  kinds,  or  more  extenlive  in  their  ufes,  than  the  manvifac- 
tures  of  iron,  Ited,  copper,  brafs,  lead,  coal^  wood,  Ikins,  grain,  flax  and  hemp, 
cotton,  v.ool,  fllk,  glafs,  gunpowder,  paper,  printed  books,  refined  lugars,  clioco- 
late,  wines,  and  maple  fagar.  Tlicfc  arc  the  moft  important  of  the  fevcral  kinds 
of  manufactures,  which  appear  to  require,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  the  molt  proper 
for  public  encouragement,  cither  by  bounties  on  the  articles  manufa6tured,  duties  on 
imported  articles  of  the  tame  kind,  or  drawbacks  of  the  duties  upon  the  imported  raw 
materials,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

We  have  mentioned  the  m:mufactures  of  wine  and  maple  fugar,  as  objefts  worfhfy 
of  Icgillative  attention  and  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the  firli,  fuc- 
cefsful  experiments  have  already  been  made,  by  fome  new  fettlers  of  French  people, 
on  the  river  Ohio,*  wliich  evince  the  practicability  of  the  manufacture  of  wines  of 
an  excellent  qualitj- :  and  as  grapes  arc  the  fpontanfeous  production  of  all  the  United 
States,  and)  by  culture,  might  be  railed  in  any  defirable  quantity,  -  and  in  great  per- 
fection, this  manufacture,  with  proper  legiflative  encouragement,  might  be  carried  on 
to  fuch  an  extent3  as  greatly  to  diminifh,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  wiiolly  to  preclude 
foreign  importations. 

The  m'rinufaCture  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  ntany  years  been  carried  on,  in 
ttie  Imall  way,  in  the  eaftern  States,  has  but  very  lately  become  an  object  of  public 
attention. — The  eaftern  and  middle  States  furnifh  a  lufficient  number  of  maple  trees 
to  fupply  the  United  States  with  the  article  of  fugar  ;  and,  it  is  alfertcd,  of  a  quality 
"  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  the 
Weft  India  Iflands."  A  perfon,  whofe  judgement  on  this  fubjeCt  is  much  to  be  relied 
en,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  bufinefs,  as  his  eftablifhed  character  for  candor 
and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  four  aCtive  and  induftrious  men, 
well  provided  with  materials  and  conveniencies  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs, 
may  make,  in  a  common  feafon,  which  lalls  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  4ooolbs.  of  fugar, 
that  is  jooolbs.  to  each  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  produCt  of  fix  weeks  labour 
of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expeCted  from  the  labours  of  the  many  thoulands  of 
people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter  inhabit,  the  extcnfive  tracls  of  country 
which  abound  with  the  fugar  maple  tree  ^  This  manufacture  is  lb  important  and  in- 
terefting,  that  it  refpeCts  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  our  country,  and  the  caufe  of 
iumianity,  that  it  defcrves  the  countenance  of  eveiy  good  citizen,  and  even  national 
encouragement.  No  lefs  than  i8  millions  of  pounds  of  Weft  India  lugars,  manu- 
taCturcd  by  the  hands  of  JIaves,  is  annually  imported  into  and  conlumed  in  the  United 
States.     In   proportion  as  this  quantity  can  be  leficncd  by  our   own  manufacturers, 
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by  the  hands  of  frceimn,  the  wcaUh  of  the  United  States  will  be  Increafed,    and  ilic 
caufe  of  liunianily  promoted,  ^ 

IMiLiTARY.SxRiiNGTii.]  Standing  armies  arc  deemed  inconfiflent  with  a  vepnblii^n 
government  ;  we  of  courtehave  none.*  Our  military  lircngth  lies  in  a  well-dilciplined 
iiiilitia.  According  to  the  late  cenlus,  there  are  in  the  United  States,  814,000  men  of 
16  years  old  and  upwards,  wJiites.  Suppole  that  tlie  lliperannuatcd,  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  other  clailes  of  peo])le  who  are  exeul'ed  from  military  duty,  amount 
to  114,000,  there  will  remain  a  militia  of  700,000  men.  Of  thcle  a  great  proportion 
are  wcU-diit  iphned,  veteran  troops.  No  nation  or  kingdom  in  Eiu'ope  can  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  equal  numberS;,  more  formidable  than  can  be  railed  in  the  United 
.States. 

Ftxances,]  TJic  Re\^cnuc  of  the  United  States  is  raifed  from  duties  on  the  tonnage  of 
jvell'ds  entered  hi  the  United  States,  and  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
and  from  an  excite  on  various  articles  of  conluniption.  The  amount  of  the  duties  ari- 
ling  on  the  tonnage  of  veilels,  for  the  year  conniieneing  06\ober  iff,  1790,  and  ending 
September  30th,  1791,  amounted  to  145,347  dollars.  The  duties  arifing  on  goods,  wares, 
.and  merchandize,  for  the  tame  jcar,  amoimted  to  3,006,722  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  revenue  from  the  excite  is  not  accurately  known.  In  Malfachufctts  it 
amounts  annually  to  200,000  dollars.  The  old  Congrels,  in  their  lalt  requilitions, 
coniidered  Mailachuletts  as  a  Jixth  part.  If  this  proportion  be  accurate,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  excite  will  be  1,200,000  dollars. 

This  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  piu'pofcs  of  fupporting  the  civil  and  military  efla- 
blilhmcjits,  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft,  and  the  diminution  of  the  principal  of  the 
Public  Debt. 

In  the  j'ear  following,  Odober  ifl,  1789,  the  cxpenles  and  revenue  of  government 
were  as  follows, 

Expenfe«.  Revenue. 

Dols.  Cts.  Boh.  Cti. 

iCivillift  '  2gg,2y6.  5^  Duties  on  Imports  1,903,790.48 

Additional cxpenfe  S^fJS^'    7         Duties  on  Tonnage  165,465.93 

War  Dc'partmcjit  390,199.54 


Total     740,232,   14 


Total     2,069,175.47 


From  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  of  the  23d  of  January  1*92)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  amount  of  (he  dotnejlic  debt  of  the  United  States,  principal  and  jn- 
tereft,  which  has  been  fubtcribed  to  the  loan  propoied  concerning  that  debt,  by  tlie  att 
intituled,  "  An  a£t  making  provillon  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,"  is 

Dollars  31,797,481.  22 
which,  purfuant  to  the  terms  of  that  acft,  has  been  converted  into  flock 
-bearing  an  immediate  interell  of  6  per  cent,  t-  ^         14,177,450.43 

Stock  bearing  the  like  interell  trom  Jan.  I,   iSoj  -  7,088,727.79 

Stuck  bearing  an  immediate  int^relt  of  3  per  cent,  -  io?53 '  j33- 

Making  together  J)o///zri     31,797,481.22 

*  Upwards  of  5000  a.en  have  lately  been  r  aife'i  (or  t'.ree  }e<irs,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the - 
•Unitsd  states. 

Of 
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.  ;  Of  which  there  Hands  to  the  credit  of  the  Truilees  of  the  linking  fund,  in  con- 
fequence  of  purchales  of  the  pubhc  debt  made  under  their  direclion,  the  fum 
of  Dollars      1,131,364.  76 

The  unfubfcribed  relidue  of  the  laid  debt  amounts  to  10,616,604.  65 

The  debts  of  the  rclpeftive  Stales  collectively  are  cftimated  to  amount 

to  25,403,362 

■ol   which,  21,500,000  dollars   have  been  alTumed,  and  17,072,334-i^ 

^  lubfcrlbed,  agreeably  to  act  of  Congrefs  of  4th  of  Auguft  1790.- 

The  amount  of  a  debt  due  to  certain  foreign  officers,  who  terved  the 
Uiiitcd  States  during  the  late  w^ar,  with  arrears  of  intereft,  is  220,646.  81 

Foreign  Debt. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Foreign  Debt  of  the  United  States  is  about  12  million 
-dollars  ;  of  wlhch  about  6,900,000  dollars  are  due  to  France,  and  the  rell  to  Holland. 
The  Executive  has  been  empowered  to  make  an  additional  Loan  in  Holland,  fufficient 
to  pay  the  debt  to  France  ;  and  meafures  for  that  purpole  have  been  in  agitation  in 
Holland. 

~  The  aft,  making  provilion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  has  appropriated  the 
proceeds  of  the  weliern  lands  as  a  fund  for  the  difcliarge  of  the  public  debt.  And  the 
.a6l,  making  provilion  for  the  redudlion  of  the  public  debt,  has  appropriated  all  the  fur- 
plus  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  to  the  end  of  tlie  year  1790,  to  the  purpofe 
of  purchafing  the  debt  at  the  market  price  ;  and  has  authorized  the  Prelident  to  bor- 
row the  further  fum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  fame  obiecl.  Thefe  meafures 
ferveto  indicate  the  intention  of  the  legiflature,  as  early  and  as  faft  as  pollible,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extinguifhment  of  the  exilt  ing  debt. 

The  prefent  eligible  lituation  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  that  of  Europe  at 
large,  as  it  refpe6ts  taxes  or  contribxitions  for  the  payment  of  all  public  charges,  appears 
fi-om  the  following  Itatement,  furnifhed  by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities.  In 
the  United  States,  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings  which  each  citizen  pays  for 
the  fupport  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  eftablifhments,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
intereft  of  the  public  debts  of  his  country,  is  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  ;  equal  to 
iwo  days  labour,  nearly  ;  that  is,  5  millions  of  dollars  to  4  millions  of  people.  In  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  &c.  the  taxes  for  thefe  objects, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  aboxitjix  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  each  peribn.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  United  States  we  enjoy  the  bleliings  of  free  government  and  mild 
laws  ;  of  perfonal  liberty,  and  protection  of  property,  for  one  fifth  part  of  the  fum  for 
each  individual,  which  is  paid  in  Europe  for  the  purchafe  of  public  benefits  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and  too  generally  without  attaining  their  objeds  :  for  Icfs  than  one  fifth,  indeed, 
as  in  European  countries  in  general,  10  days  labour,  on  an  average,  do  not  amount 
to  6i  dollars.  In  this  eftimate  proper  allowances  are  made  for  public  debts.  The  In- 
dian war  in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  requires  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually, extra;  but  this,  being  temporary  only,  is  not  taken  into  the  eftimate. 

From  the  beft  data  that  can  becoUefted,  the  taxes  in  the  United  States,  for  county, 
town  and  parilTa  purpofes ;  for  the  fapport  of  fchools,  the  poor,  roads.  Sec.  appear  to 
be  confiderably  lets  than  in  thofe  countries  ;  and  perhaps  the  objeds.of  theth,  except  in 
roads,  is  attained  in  a  more  perfecl  degree.  Great  precition  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
thefe  calculations  ;  but  we  have  fufficient  documents  to  prove  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth.  .  The  proportion  in  the  United  States  is  well  afccrtained  ;  and  v/ith  equal 
accuracy  in  France,  by  Mr.  Neckar ;  and  in  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  other 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  by  him,  Zimmermann,  and  other  wriicrs  un  the  fubjed. 

•  '  Ff  Fur 
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For  the  o])je(!lls  of  the' late  war  and  civil  government,  in  the  United  States,  nearly  tf 
millions  of  dollars  were  annually  raifed,  for  nine  years  facceffively,  apportioned  on  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  that  period,  which  amounted  to  a  little  fhort  of  four  dollars  to- 
each  perfon.  This  was  raifed  principally  by  direft  taxes.  Perhaps  a  contribution  of 
Jtx  dollars  a  perfon  would  not  have  been  fo  feverely  felt,  had  a  part  of  it  been  raifed 
by  impoiland  excife.  Thefe  fun^is,  raifed  for  the  war,  by  the  free  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, obviate  all  fuch  objc61ions  as  affert  that  the  United  States  are  poor  :  at  the  fame 
time  they  evince  that  their  filuation  is  eligible  and  profperous,  by  fhewing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  earnings,  the  people,  in  general,  can  apply  to  their  private 
purpofes. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.]  This  Bank  was  hicorporated  by  a6l  o^f  Congrefs, 
February  25tli,  1791,  by  the  name  and  ftile  oil'he  Prcfident,  DireSiors,  and  Company  of  the^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  capital  ftock  is  lo  million  dollars,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  in  gold  and  filver  ;  the  other  three  fourths,^  in  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  interefl 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Two  millions  of  this  capital  ftock  of  10  millions,  is  fub- 
Icribed  by  tlie  Prelident,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  Stockholder  are  to  con- 
tinue a  corporate  body  by  the  a61:,  until  the  4th  day  af  March  1 8 1 1  ;  and  are  capable, 
in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  15  million  dol- 
lars, including  the  aforelaid  10  million  dollars,  capital  ftock.  The  corporation  may 
not  at  any  time  owe,  vv^hether  by  bond,  bill  or  note,  or  other  contrail,  more  than  10 
million  dollars,  over  and  above  the  monies  then  adlually  depofited  in  the  Bank  for  fate 
keeping,  unlefs  the  contradling  of  any  greater  debt  fhall  have  been  previoufly  autho- 
riled  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty  to-  receive  more 
than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  difcounts  ;  nor  to  purchafe  any- 
public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or  trade,  directly  or  indireftly,  in  any  thing  except 
bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the  fale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged 
for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  Ihall  be  the  produce 
of  its  bonds  ;  they  may  fell  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  which  its  ftock  fhall  be  com- 
pofed.  Loans,  not  exceeding  100,000  dollars,  maybe  made  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  particular  States,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  5.0,000  dollars. 

Officers  for  the  purpofes  of  difcomit  and  depofit  only,  may  be  eftablifhed  within  the 
United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  fhall  be  pra6tifed  at 
the  Bank.  Four  of  thefe  offices,  called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftabliflied, 
viz.  at  Bofton,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Charlefton.  The  faith  of  the  United  States- 
is  pledged  that  no  other  bank  fhall  be  eftablilhed  by  any  future  law  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  above  Corporation.  The  gi-eat  benefits  of  this  Bank,  as 
it  refpefts  public  credit  and  commerce,  have  already  been  experienced. 

Religion.]  The  conftitution  of  the  United  States  provides  againft  the  making  of 
any  law  refpeiting  an  eftablifhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it,. 
And  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  refpe6tive  States  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. In  this  important  article,  our  government  is  diftinguiffied  from  that  ofeveiy 
other  nation,  if  we  except  France.  Religion  here  is  placed  on  its  proper  balls  ;  witli- 
out  the  feeble  and  unwarranted  aid  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  left  to  be  fupported  by  its 
own  evidence,  by  the  lives  of  its  profeffors,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  Divine  Author- 
All  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  religion^  the  people,  as  might  ea- 
ftly  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  bulk  of  the  people  would  denomi- 
nate themfelves  Chriftians  ;  a  finall  proportion  of  them  are  Jews  ;  fome  plead  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  natural  religion.?  and  rejedl  revelation  as  unneceffary  and  fabulous  ;  and 

I  many, 
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Tnany,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  have  yet  their  i-ehgion  to  choofe.  Chriftians  profef-i 
their  reUgion  under  various  forms,  and  with  different  ideas  of  its  doctrines,  ordinances, 
and  precepts.  The  following  cknominations  of  Chriftians  are  more  or  lefs  numerous 
in  the  United  States,  viz.  Congregationalifts,  Prefbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
Epilcopalians,  Baptifts,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Methodilts,  Roman  Catholics,  German 
Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts  or  Prelhyterians,  Moravians,  Tunkers,  Mennonilts, 
Univerfalifts,  and  Shakers. 

Of  thefe  the  Congregationalists  are  the  moll  numerous.  In  New  England 
alone,  betides  thole  which  are  fcattered  through  the  middle  and  fouthern  States,  there 
are  not  lefs  than  1000  congregations  of  this  denomination,  viz. 

In  New  Hampfhire  _  _  _  200 

Maffachufetts  -  -  -  440 

Rhode  Ifland  -  -  -  13 

Connetlicut  -  -  -  197 

Vermont  (lay^  -  -  -  150 

Total  -  1000 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Formerly  their  eccieliaftical  proceedings  were  regulated,  in  Malfa- 
chufetts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  church  difcipline,  eftablifhed  by  the  fynod,  in 
1 648 ;  and  in  Connedticut,  by  the  Saybrook  Platform  of  difcipline ;  but  fince  the  re- 
volution, lefs  regard  has  been  paid  to  thefe  conflitutions,  and  in  many  inflances  they 
are  wholly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  this  opinion, 
that  "  Every  church  or  particular  congregation  of  vilil^le  faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being 
furnilhed  with  a  Paftor  or  Billiop,  and  walking  together  in  truth  and  peace,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  Jefus  full  power  and  authority,  ecCleliaftical  within  itfelf,  re- 
gularly to  adminifter  all  the  ordinances  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under  any  other  ecclefi- 
altical  jurifdi6lion  whatfoever."  Their  churches,  with  fome  exceptions,  difclaim  the 
word  Independent,  as  applicable  to  them,  and  claim  a  lifterly  relation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  elders,  and  other  mefleng-ers  of  the  churches  aflembled  at 
Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions  propofed  to  them  by  order  of  the  General 
Court,  it  appears  that  the  churches,  at  that  period,  profeilcd  to  hold  communion  with 
■each  other  in  the  following  a<5ts,  viz. 

I.  "  In  hearty  care  and  praver  one  for  another. — 2.  In  affording  relief,  by  com- 
municating of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  ncceflitics. — 3.  In  maintaining  unity 
and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of  their  public  axStions,  when  it  is  pro- 
perly delired;  to  ftrengthen  one  another  in  their  regular  adminiltrations;  in  particular 
•by  a  concurrent  teftimony  againft  perlbns  jultly  cenfured. — 4.  To  leek  and  accept  help 
from,  and  afford  help  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  divifions  and  contentions,  whereby 
the  peace  of  any  church  is  difturbed ;  in  matters  of  mor<;  than  ordinary  importance, 
as  the  ordination,  inftallation,  removal,  and  depolition  of  paftors  or  bifhops;  in 
■doubtful  and  difficult  queftions  and  controverfies,  dot%inal  or  pra6tical,  that  may  arilb; 
and  for  the  rectifying  of  mal-adminiftration,  and  healing  of  errors  and  fcandals  that  are 
not  healed  among  themfelves. — 5.  In  taking  notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  love  and  faith- 
fulnefs,  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  church,  and 
to  adminifter  help  (when  the  cafe  manifeftly  calls  for  it)  though  they  fhould  fo  negle6l 
their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it. — 6.  In  adnionilhing  one  another,  when 
there  is  caufe  for  it ;  and  after  a  due  courfe  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a 
church,  or  peccant  party  therein,  obftihately  perlifting  in  en'or  or  fcandal." 

F  f  2  A  con- 
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A  confociation  of  clnirclics  was,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidercd  as  ncceffaiy  to 
a  eommu'iion  of  clsurches,  (the  former  heinj.';  but  an  agreement  to  maintain  the  hitter) 
and  tlierefore  a  daty.  Tne  conTociation  of  churehes-  they  defined  to  he,  '•  Their 
mutual  and  folemn  agreement  to  excrcife  commanion  in  fuch  ac'-fts  as  aforefaid  (mean- 
ing the  aci-ts  of  communion  above  recited)  amongll  themfelves,  with  Ipecial  re- 
ference to  thofe  churches  which,  by  Providence,  are  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity, 
though  with  liberty  referved  v.ithout  offence,  to  make  ufe  of  others,  as  the  nature  of 
die  cafe,  or  the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  may  lead  thereunto." 

Tiie  minifters  of  the  Congregational  order  are  pretty  generally  aiTociated  for  the 
purpofes  of  lieenfing  candidates  for  the  minillry,  and  friendly  intercourfe  and  im- 
provement ;  but  there  are  few  Congregational  churches  that  are  conlbciated  on  the 
above  principles  ;  and  the  praAIce  has  very  generally  gone  into  dilute,  and  with  it 
the  communion  of  churches  in  moft.  of  the  acSts  before  recited.  In  Connecficut  and 
tlie  weiiern  parts  of  Maffachufetts,  tire  churches  have  deviated  lefs  from  their  original 
ronftitution.  Tlie  degeneracy  of  the  Congregational  churches  fi-om  that  order,  fellow- 
thip,  and  harmony,  in  dilcipline,  doclrines,  and  friendly  advice  and  affiltance  in  eccle- 
fialtical  matters,  wiiich  formerly  fiibfifted  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep  rcgi-et  to 
man)-,  not  to  fay  to  moft  people  of  that  denomination.  A  reformation,  or  a  return 
to  a  pra6lice  conformable  to  the  originial  principles  of  the  Congregational  churches,  is 
an  event  more  earneftly  defired,  than  confidently  expected. 

Congregationalifts  are  divided  in  opinion  refpedfing  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  and 
the  proper  lubje(fts  of  its  ordinances.  The  body  of  them  are  Calvinills;  a  refpefta- 
ble  proportion  are  what  may  be  denominated  Hopkenfian  Calvinills;  befides  thefe, 
fome  are  Arminians,  fome  Arians,  a  few  Socinians,  and  a  number  who  have  adopted 
Dr.  Chauncy's  fcheme  of  the  final  falvation  of  all  men.* 

Next  to  the  Congregfttionalifts,  Presbyterians  are  the  mofl  numerous  denomi- 
nation of  Chriftians  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  conflitution  by  which  they 
jegulate  all  their  ecclefiaftlcal  proceedings,  and  a  confeffion  of  faith,  which  all  church 
officers  and  church  members  are  required  to  fubfcribe.  Hence  they  ha-ve  preferved  a 
fingular  uniformity  in  their  religious  fentiments,  and  have  conduced  their  ecclefiallical 
affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  body  of  the  prelbj'terians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fouthern  States,  and  are 
united  under  the  lame  conflitution.  By  this  conflitution,  the  Prelbyterians  who  are 
governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five  Synods  and  feventeen  Prefbyteries  ;  viz.  Synod  of 
New  York,  15  prefbyteries,  94  congregations,  61  fettled  minifters. — 2.  Synod  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 3  prelbyleries,  92  congregations,  60  fettled  minifters,  befides  the  minifters 
aiKl  congregations  belonging  to  Baltimore  prelbytery. — 3.  Synod  of  Virginia,  4  pref- 
byteries, 70  congregations,  40  fettled  minifters,  exclufive  of  the  congregations  and 
minifters  of  Tranfylvania  preibyterj^ — 4.  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  3  prelbyleries,  82 
congregations,  42  fettled  minifters,  the  minifters  and  congregations  in  Abington  pref- 
bytery  not  included.  If  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  congregations  in  the  prefbyteries 
which  made  no  returns  to  their  fynods,  to  be  100,  and  the  number  of  fettled  minifters 
in  the  fame  to  be  40,  the  whole  number  of  prelbyteriau  congregations  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  438,  which  are  fupplied  by  223  fettled  minifters,  and  between  70  and  80 
candidates,  befides  a  number  of  ordained  minifters  who  have  no  particular  charges. 
Each  of  the  four  fynods  meet  annually  ;  befides  which  they  have  a  joint  meeting,  by 
their  commiflioners,  once  a  year,  in  General  Affembly  at  Philadelphia. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  well-digefted  furamary  of  the  peculiar  fentiments  of  each  of  thefe  fefts,   in 
H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions." 

The 
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The  Prefbj'terian  churches  arc  governed  by  congregational,  prefbvterial,  and  fyno- 
dical  aflemblies :  tliele  alTemblics  poffefs  no  civil  jurilditlion.  Their  power  is 
wholly  moral  or  fpiritnal,  and  that  only  minill-erial  or  declarative.  They  poffefs  the 
right  of  requiring  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Chritl,  anci  of  excluding  the  diibbedient 
from  the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  the  powers  requitite  for  obtaining  evidence 
and  inflicting  cenlure  ;  but  the  highefi;  punithment,  to  which  their  authority  extends, 
is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impenitent  from  the  congregation  of  believers. 

The  Ckurch  SeJJion,  which  is  the  congregational  aflembly  of  judicatory,  confilts  of 
the  minifter  or  minifters  and  elders  of  a  particular  congregation.  This  body  is  invefted 
with  the  Ipiritual  government  of  the  congregation  ;  and  have  power  ta  inquire  into- 
the  knowledge  and  Chriftian  condudl  of  all  its  members  ;  to  call  before  them  offenders 
and  witneffes,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  admonifh,  fufpend,  or  exclude  from  the 
facraments,  fuch  as  delerve  thefe  cenfures  ;  to  concert  meafures  for  promoting  the  fpi- 
ritual  interefts  of  the  congregation,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories 
of  the  church. 

A  Trejhytery  confifts  of  all  the  minifters,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congrega- 
tion, within  a  certain  diftrift.  Three  minifters  and  three  elders,  conftitutionally  con- 
vened, are  competent  to  do  bufinefs.  This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  particular  churches  within  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  feffion.  Alio,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and  ilfuing  appeals  from 
the  feffions — of  examining  and  licenling  candidates  for  the  minillry — of  ordaining, 
fettling,  removing,  or  judging  minifters — of  refolving  qucftions  of  doftrine  or  dif- 
cipline — of  condemning  erroneous  opinions,  that  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the 
church — of  vifiting  particular  churches,  to  inquire  into  their  ftate,  and  redrefs  the 
evils  that  may  have  arifen  in  them — of  uniting  or  dividing  congregations,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  people,  and  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  churches 
under  their  care. 

A  Synod  is  a  convention  of  feveral  preft)yteries.  The  fvnod  have  power  to  admit 
and  judge  of  appeals,  regularly  brought  up  from  the  preftjyteries — to  give  their  judge- 
ment on  all  references  made  to  them  of  an  ecclefiaftical  kind — to  coctcA  and  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  preft)yteries — to  take  effedtual  care  that  prefbyteries  obferve  the 
conftitution  of  the  church,  &c. 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  Prefbyterian  church  is  ftiled  the  General  Ajfembly  of  the 
Ptejhyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This  grand  Ailembly  is  to  confift  of 
an  ec[ual  delegation  of  biihops  and  elders  from  each  prelbytcry  within  their  jr.rif- 
di6lion,  by  the  title  of  Commijfwners.  to  the  General  Affemhly.  Fourteen  commiffioners 
make  a  cjuorum.  The  General  Ailembly  conftitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  corre- 
Ipondence,  and  mutual  contidence  among  all  their  churches  ;  and  have  power  to 
receive  and  iflue  all  appeals  and  references  which  may  regularly  be  l^rought  before 
them  from  inferior  judicatories — to  regulate  and  corrc6t  the  proceedings  of  the  lynods, 
&c.  To  the  General  Affembly  alfo  belongs  the  power  of  confulting.  rcalbning,  and 
judging  in  controverfies  refpefting  doctrine  and  dil'cipline  ;  of  reproving,  warning,  or 
bearing  teftimonv  againft  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in  pra6Vice  in  any  church, 
prefbytery,  or  fynod — of  correfponding  witli  foreign  churches — of  putting  a  fiop  to 
Ichifmatical  contentions  and  difputations — and  in  general  of  recommending  and  at- 
tempting reformation  of  manners,  and  of  promoting  charit\',  truth,  and  holintfs  in  all 
the  churches — and  alio  of  ereifting  new  l^^'nods  when  they  judge  it  neceffary. 

The  confeffion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Preft)yterian  church,  embraces  what  arc  call- 
ed the  Calviniftic  dodrines ;  and  none  who  difbclieve  thefe  doctrines  are  admitted 
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into  fcllowlhip  w  ith  llicir  churches.  The  General  Affembly  of  the  Preftyterian  cliurch 
hold  a  friendly  correlpondence  with  the  General  AfTociation  in  Conne6licut,  by  letter, 
and  by  admitting  delegates  from  their  rcfjpeftivc  bodies  to  fit  in  each  other's  general 
meetings. 

Difconnefted  with  the  chuvchc?  of  which  we  have  been  Ipeaking,  there  are  four 
imall  prefbyteries  in  New  England,  who  have  a  fimilar  form  of  ecclefiallical  govern- 
ment and  dilcipline,  and  profefs  the  lame  do61:rincs. 

Betides  thefe,  there  is  tTie  "  AlTociate  Prefbytery  of  Pennfylvania,'"  having  a  fepa- 
i-ate  ecclelialtical  iurifdidion  in  America,  and  belonging  to  the  Airociate  Synod  of 
Edinburgh,  which  they  declare  is  the  only  eccleliailical  body,  either  in  Britain  or  Ame- 
rica, with  which  they  are  agreed  concerning  the  doftrine  and  order  of  the  church  of 
Chrifi-,  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confetTmg  the  truth,  and  bearing  witnefs  to  it  by 
a  public  teltimony  againft  the  errors  of  the  times.  This  coune6lion  is  not  to  be  un- 
derflood  as  indicating  I'ubjedion  to  a  foreign  jurifdiclion  ;  but  is  preferved  for  the  fake 
of  maintaining  unity  with  their  breihren  in  the  profeffion  of  the  Chriflian  faith,  and 
fuch  an  intcrcourie  as  might  be  of  fervice  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  This  fed!  of 
irelbytenans  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Seceders,  on  account  of  their  feced- 
ing  from  the  national  church  in  Scotland,  1736.* 

The  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  the  United  States,  who  maintain  the  doftrine 
of  the  lynod  of  Dort,  held  in  16 18,  are  between  70  and  80  in  number,  conftituting 
fix  claffes,  which  form  one  f)-nod,  ftyled  "  The  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  Jcrfey."  The  clalTes  coniifl  of  mini  tiers  and  ruling  elders;  each 
clafs  delegates  two  minifters  and  an  elder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  From  the  firft 
planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  they  have,  under  the 
dire6tion  of  the  clatTis  of  Amfterdam,  lieen  formed  exadly  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ellablilhed  church  of  Holland  as  far  as  that  is  ecclefiaftical.  A  llridl  correfpondence 
is  maintained  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and 
the  fynod  of  North  Holland  and  tlie  clallis  of  Amfterdam.  The  ads  of  their  iynods 
are  mutually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  advice  is  given  and  received  in  dil- 
putes  refpeding  dodrinal  points  and  church  dilcipline. 

The  Protestant  Episcop-vl  Church  in  the  United  States  (the  churches  of  that 
denomination  in  New  England  excepted)  met  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  October 
1785,  and  reviled  the  book  of  common  pra)-er,  and  adminiftration  of  the  lacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  conliltent  with,  the 
American  P^evolution.  But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  none  of  "the  churches^ 
except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Odober  1789,  at  another  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  plan  of  union  among 
all  the  Protellant  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America  was  agreed  upon 
and  fettled  ;  and  an  adequate  reprefcntation  from  the  feveral  States  being  prefent,  they 
again  revifed  the  book  of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publillied  and  generally 
adopted  by  their  churches.  They  alfo  agreed  upon  and  publiflied  17  canons  for 
the  government  of  their  church,  the  firll  of  which  declares  tbat  "  there  fhall,  in  this 
church,  be  three  orders  in  the  miniftry,  viz.  Bifhops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fame  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Confiitution,  which  provides  that  there  fhalj 
be  a  general  convention  of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  ob 
the  fecond  Tuefday  of  September,  of  every  third  year  from  1789 — That  each  flate  is 
.entitled  :to  a  reprefcntation  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  or  either  of  them,  aiid  may 


>*  See  H.  Adams's  'i  View  of  Religions,"  Article,  Sectdtn, 
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fend  drputies.  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  tlie  convention  of  the 
State — That  the  bithops  of  the  church,  when  three  or  more  are  prefent,  ihall,  in  their 
general  contentions,  form  aTcparate  houfe,  with  a  right  to  originate  and  propofe  adls 
.  for  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and 
with  a  power  to  negative  ads  palTed  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,  unlets  adhered  to  by 
four-fifths  of  the  other  houfe — That  every  bifhop  fhall  confine  the  exercife  of  his 
epifcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocefe  or  diliri6t — That  no  perfon  fhall  be  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  until  examined  by  the  bifhop  and  tv.^o  prefbyters,  having  produced  the 
requifite  tcllimonials — and  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  ordained  until  he  fhall  have  fub- 
fcribed  the  following  declaration — "  I  do  believe  the  Holy  ScriptLU'es  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  neceflary  to  fol- 
vation;  and  I  do  folemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worfhip  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 

They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than  thole  contained  in  the 
Apoflles  and  Nicene  Creeds.  The  number  of  Epilbopal  churches  in  the  United  States 
is^not  afcertained  ;  in  New  England  there  are  between  forty  and  fi.fty ;  but  in  the 
fouthern  itates,  they  are  much  more  numerous.  Four  Bifhops,  viz.  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennfylvania,  and  Virginia,  have  been  elected  b}?  the  conventions  of  their 
refpedlive  States,  and  have  been  duly  confec.rated.  The  former  by  the  Bifhops  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  the  three  latter,  by  the  BilTiops  of  the  Englilla  church.  And  thefe 
four,  in  September  1792,  united  in  the  confecration  of  a  fifth,  eleiSted  by  tlie  convention 
of  the  ft  ate  of  Maryland. 

The  Baptists,  with  fome  exceptions,  are  upon  the  Calviniftic  plan,  as  to  dodtrines, 
and  independents  as  to  church  government  and  difciphne.  Except  thofe  who  are  ftyled 
"  open  commtmion  baptijts,'"  of  whom  there  is  but  one  affociation,  thej'  refufe  to  commu- 
nicate in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  other  denominations  ;  bccaufe  they 
hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  tm  baptilm,  and  that  baptilrn  is  necelTary  to  commu- 
nion ;  it  is,  therefore,  improper  and  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinion,  to  admit  unbaptized 
perfons,  (as  all  others  are,  in  their  view,  but  themfelves)  to  join  with  them  in  this 
ordinance  ;  though  they  allow  minifters  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their  con- 
gregations, and  fometimes  to  affilt  in  ordaining  their  minifters. 

From  an  account  taken  by  a  preacher  *  of  the  baptift  denomination,  who  has 
travelled  through  the  United  States,  to  afcertain  their  number  and  ftate,  wc  are  enabled 
to  give  the  following  ftatement  of  their  affociations,  churches,  minifters,  church  mem- 
bers, and  principles 
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■States 

Brought  for\ 
■"\^l!',<rinia 
Kentucky 
"WclteiTi  Territory 
North  Carolina 
T)eceded  Territory 
South  Carolina 
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■J 


Georgia 


Of  thefe  there  are 

Six  principle  Baptifts 
Open  Communion  Do. 
General  Proviiion  Do. 
Seventh  Day  Do. 
Reo-ular  or  Particular  Do. 
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Mem. 

1599 
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887 
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To  this  account,  the  compiler  conje6lures  that  1500  members,  and  30  churches 
ought  to  be  added — making  the  whole  number  of  churches  about  900,  and  the  mem- 
bers about  66,000.  He  fuppolcs  moreover  that  at  leaf!  three  times  as  many  attend  their 
meetings,  as  liave  joined  their  churches,  which,  df  we  fuppofe  all  vv'ho  attend  then- 
meetings, are  in  principle  Baptifts,  will  make  the  whole  number  of  that  denomination 
in  thefe  ftat«s,   198,000,  or  a  twenty-lixth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or  particular  baptitls,  are — The  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  lin  to  his  pofterity — the  inability  of  man  to  recover  himfclf — eifectual 
calling  by  fovereign  grace — ^juftification  by  the  imputed  righteoulhefs  of  Chrift — 
-immerfion  for  baptifm,  and  that  on  profeflion  of  faith  and  repentance — congregational 
churches,  and  their  independency,  and  reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of  found 
converiion. 

We  fhall  next  fpeak  of  the  people  called  Quakers.*  Tliis  denomination  of  Chrif- 
tians  arofe  about  the  year  1648,  and  were  firft  collected  into  religious  focieties  by  their 
hi2;hly  refpetted  elder,  George  Fox.  They  came  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The 
firft  fcttlers  of  Pennfylvania  were  all  of  this  denomination  ;  and  the  number  of  Friends 
meetings  in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  is  about  320. 

Their  doctrinal  tenets  may  be  lummarily  exprefled  as  follows — In  common  with 
other  Chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God,  and  in  Jefus  Clirift  the  Melliah  and 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To  Chrift  alone,  in  whole  divinity  they  believe,  they 
give  the  title  of  the  IVord  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  profefs  a  high 
efteem  for  thefe  lacred  writings,  in  fubordiuation  to  the  Spirit  who  in-dited  them,  and 

*  They  received  their  appellation  from  this  ciixumftance  — "  In  the  year  1650,  George  Fox,  being  brought 
before  two  juftices  in  Derbyfliire,  one  of  them,  fcoffingat  him,  for  having  bidden  him  and  thofe  about  him,  to 
ircmlU  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  gave  to  him  and  his  followers,  the  name  of  fakers  ;  a  name  by  which  they 
Jiave  fince  been  ufually  denominated  :  but  they  therafelves  adopted  the  appellation  oi  Friends. 
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■believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make  wife  to  falvation — They  reverence 
4he  excellent  precepts  of  Scriptm'e,  and  believe  them  practicable  and  binding  on  every 
Chriftian  ;  and  that  in  the  life  to  come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
■works.  In  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice  thefe  precepts,  they  believe, 
that  every  man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  raealure  of  the  Light,  Grace 
or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift  ;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguifh  good  from  eyil,  and 
corre6tthe  diforderly  pallions  and  corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reafon 
is  altogether  inlufficient  to  overcome — that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thole  who  tincercly 
leek  it,  an  all-fufticient  and  prefent  help  in  tim.e  of  need — and  that  by  it  thcrlhares  of 
the  enemy  are  detecSted,  his  allurements  avoided,  and  deliverance  'L->.perienced,  through 
faith  in  its  eficftual  operation,  and  the  foul  tranllated  out  of  the  kiiridom  of  darknels 
into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God — Thus   perfuaded,    they 

■  think  this  divine  intluence  elpecially  neceifary  to  the  performance  of  the  higheft  a6l  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  the  worihip  of  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  and 
therefore  conlider,  as  obttrudtions  to  pure  worfhip,  all  forms  which  divert  the  mind 
•from  the  fecret  influence  of  this  unci  ion  of  the  Holy  One — Though  true  worfhip  is  not 
confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  churches  to  meet  often 
together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  acceptance  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and 
experiences  of  others— They  think  it  is  their  dutv  to  wait  inlilence  to  have  a  true  light 
of  their  condition  beftowed  on  them  ;  and  believe  even  a  tingle  ligh,  ariling  fi-om  a 
fenfe  of  their  intirmities  and  need  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  than 
any  performances  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

They  believe  the  renewed  aftiftance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Chrift,  which  is  not  at 
our  command,  nor  attainable  by  fludy,  but  the  free  gift  of  God,  to  be  indifpenlal)ly 
neceflary  to  all  true  miniftry — Hence  arifes  their  teftimony  againtl  pi-eaching  for  hire, 
and  confcientious  rcfufal  to  fupport  fuch  minifli-y  by  tythes  or  other  means. — As  they 

■  4are  not  encourage  any  miniftiy,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  fpring  from  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fo  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  rell:rain  this  influence  to  perfons  of 
any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  lex — but  allow  fuch  of  tlie  female  lex  as  appear  to 
be  qualified,  to  exercife  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  his  baptilm  is  one  in  nature 
and  operation,  and  that  nothing  fhort  of  it  can  make  us  living  members  of  his  myltical 
body  ;  and  that  baptifm  with  water  belonged  taan  inferior  and  decreafing  dilpenfation. 
With  refpe<ft  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  believe  that  communication  between  Chrift 
and  h-is  church  is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  ordinance,  but  only 
by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  faith  ;  that  this  is  the  fupper 
alluded  to  Rev.  iii.  20 — and  that  where  tlie  fubftance  is  attained,  it  is  uniiecelTary  to 
attend  to  the  fhadow. 

Believing  that  the  giace  of  God  is  alone  fulHcient  for  falvation,  they  can  neither 
admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are  left  without  it ;  nor,  thus 
alTerting  its  univerfality,  can  they  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the  foul 
from  fin,  even  in  this  life — On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchfafe  to 
aifift  the  obedient  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  fpirit,  through  whole  afliftance 
:they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holinefs,  and  to  fland  perfe£i  in  their  prefent 
rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chrift's  pofitive  injunction,  "  Swear  not 
at  all."  They  believe  that  "  wars  and  fightings  '*  are,  in  their  origin  and 
cfFedts,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gofpel,  which  ilill  breathes  peace  and  good  will  to 
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men.*  They  alfo  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpelwere  ge- 
nerally prevalent  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  efte6lually  prevent  them  from  opprefl- 
ing,  miich  more  from  enflaving -|~  their  brethren,  of  whatever  complexion  ;.  and  would 
even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation,  which  would  no  longer  groan  the 
victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  falfe  ideas  of  pleafure. — They  profcfs  that  their  prin- 
ciples, which  inculcate  fubmifhon  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  confcience  is  not  vio- 
lated, are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutary  purpofcs  of  government. — But  they  hold  that  the 
civil  magillrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  think  perfecution, 
in  any  degree,  unwarrantable. — They  reject  the  ufe  of  thole  names  of  the  months  and 
days,  which,  having  been  given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathen,  ori- 
ginated in  Ihcir  flattery  or  fuperilition  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  tingle  perfon  in 
the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alio  from  motives  of  adulation.  Compliments, 
lupcrfluity  of  apparel  or  furniture,  outward  thews  of  rejoicing  or  mourning,  and  ob- 
fervations  of  days  and  times,  they  deem  incompatible  with  the  fimplicity  and  fincerity 
of  a  Chriftian  life — and  they  condemn  public  diverlions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufe- 
ments  of  the  world. — They  require  no  formal  fubfcriplion  to  any  articles,  either  as  the 
condition  of  mcmberfhjp3  or  to  qualify  for  the  fervice  of  tlie  church. 

To  effe&  the  falutai-y  purpofes  of  difcipline.  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  meet- 
ings are  eflablifhed. — A  monthly  meeting  is  compofed  of  levcral  neighbouring  eongrega:- 
tions. — Its  bufinefs  is  to  provide  for  the  fubliftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  educatioiji. 
of  their  otTspring — to  judge  of  the  fincerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfbns  appearing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  defiring,  to  be  admitted  to  mem- 
berfliip  ;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcharge  of  religious  and  moral  duties  ;  to  deal 
with  dilbrderly  members'— to  appoint  overfeers  tofee  that  the  rules  of  their  difcipline  are 
put,  in  pradice — to  allow  of  marriages,  hc^ 

A  Quarterly  meeting  is  compoled  of  feveral  Monthly  meetings.  At  this  meeting 
are  produced  written  anfwers  fi-om  monthly  meetings,  to  certain  queftions  refpedling 
the  conduit  of  their  members  and  the  meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus 
received,  are  digefled  and  fent  by  reprefentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals 
from  the  judgement  of  monthly  meetings  are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  Yearly  meeting  has  the  general  luperintendancc  of  the  fociety  in  the  country  iii: 
which  it  is  eftablillied.§  The  bufinefs  of  this  meeting  is  to  give  forth  its  advice^— make 
fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requifite,  or  excite  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  already 
made,  he.  Appeals  from  the  judgement  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  deter- 

*  During  the  late  war,  fome  of  their  number,  contrary  to  this  article  of  their  faith,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  feceffion  frona  their  brethren,  and 
they  now  form  a  feparate  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Refifting  or  fighting  Quakers." 

■f  In  the  prcfent  war  of  liberality  and  humanity,  againft  avarice  and  cruelty,  in  defence  of  ihe  Blacks,  the, 
Quakers  have  hnd  the  fignal  honour  of  having  firft  fet  the  illuftrious  example. 

t  Their  mode  of  marrying  is  as  follows — Thofe  who  intend  to  marry,  appear  together,  and  propofe  their 
intention  to  the  monthly  meeting,  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  produce  a  written  certiti- 
eate  of  their  confent,  figned  in  ttie  prefence  of  witnefles.  The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  clear  of  other  engagements  refpefting  marriage;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent  meeting,  to  which 
the  parties  alfo  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objedions  are  reported,,  they  have  the 
meeting's  confent  to  folemiiize  their  intended  marriage.  This  is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for  worfliip,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  Hand  np  and  folemnly  take  each  other  for  hufband  and  wife,  A  certificate 
of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  figned  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as 
witnelTes,  \vhich  clofes  the  lolemnity. 

§  The  Quakers  have,  in  all,  /even  yearly  meetings.  One  in  London,  to  which  come  reprefentatives 
from  Ireland,  The  other  fix  are  in  the  United  States,  i.  New  England,  2.  New  York,  3.  New  Jerfey,: 
and  Pennfylvania,  4.  Maryland,  5.  Virginia,  6.  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
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mined;  and  a  brotherly  correlpondencc,  by  ejDlflles,  is  maintained  with  other  yearly- 
meetings. 

As  they  beheve  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work,  of  the  miniftry,  they  alfo 
think  they  may  thare  in  their  Chrillian  difcipline.  Accordingly  tkey  have  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their  own  fex  ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
place  with  thofe  of  the  men  ;  but  fcparately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  minifters  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Thcfc  meetings, 
called  Meetings  of  minifters  and  elders,  arc  generally  held  in  the  compafs  of  each 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting — for  the  purpofes  of  exciting  eacli  other  to 
tlie  difcharge  of  their  feveral  duties — of  extending  advice,  to  thofe  who  may  appear 
weak,  &c.  They  ahb,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  give  certificates  to 
thofe  minifters  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  adviling  or  aflifting  in  cafes  of  fuftcring  for  confcience 
fake,  called  a  Meeting  for  fufferings,  which  is  yet  continued.  It  is  competed  of 
Friends  under  the  name  of  corrcfpondents,  chofen  by  the  leveral  quarterly  meetings, 
who  refide  in  and  near  the  city.  This  meeting  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  printing 
and  diftributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  ftock,  and  conftdered  as  a 
ftanding  committee  of  the  j'carly  meeting. — In  none  of  their  meetings  have  they  a 
Prefident,  as  they  believe  Divine  Wifdom  alone  ought  to  prelide  ;  nor  has  any  mem- 
ber a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  reft. 

The  Methobist  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofe  in  England  in  1739  ;  and  made 
their  tirft  appearance  in  America  about  24  years  iince.  Their  general  ftyle  is,  "  The 
United  Societies  of  the  Methodift  Epilcopal  Church."  They  profefs  themfelves  to  be 
*' a  company  ol"  men,  having  the  form  and  leeking  the  power  of  godlinefs,  united  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one 
another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  falvation." — Each 
fociety  is  divided  into  dalles  of  1 2  perfons  ;  one  of  whom  is  Itilcd  the  Leader,  whole 
buftnefs  it  is  to  fee  each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
fouls  jirofper,  to  ad^^fe,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  as  occafion  may  require  ;  and  to 
receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Church  and  Poor.  In  order  to  admiffion 
into  their  focieties  they  require  only  one  condition,  viz.  "  A  defire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  i.  e.  a  delire  to  be  faved  from  their  fins."  It  is  expeiled  of  all  who 
continue  in  their  focieties,  that  they  fhould  evidence  their  defire  of  falvation,  by 
doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by  doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they 
have  abilit)'  and  opportunity,  efpecially  to  the  houfehold  of  faith  ;  employing  them 
preferably  to  others,  buying  of  one  another  (unlefs  they  can  be  ferved  better  elfe- 
where)  and  helping  each  other  in  bufinefs — And  alfo  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  God;  fuch  as  public  worfhip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord,  family  and  private 
prayer,  fearching  the  fcriptui.es,  and  fafiing  or  abftinence.  The  late  celebrated  Mr. 
John  Wefley  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this  clafs  of  Methodifts,  who,  as  they  deny 
fome  of  the  leading  Calviniftic  do6lrines,  an:l  hold  fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Arminius,  may  be  called  Arminian  Methodijis. — The  famous  Mr.  "Whitefield  was  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinijlic  Methodijis,  who  aie  nnmcrous  in  England,  and  a  few  are  in 
cUtFerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  are  patronized  and  fupplied  with  minifters, 
by  the  late  Lady  Huntingdon. 

In   1788,  the  number  of  IVeJlelan  Methodifts  in  the  United  States  flood  in  the 
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Georgia                   -  -             aoii  Delaware    _  "j       _  _'  ?      g- 

South  Carolina        -  -             3366  Pennfylvania  J       "  "  ^^ 

North  Carolina       -  -             6779  New  Jerfey              -  -  1751 

Vii-rnnia     -             _  -           14356  New  York                -  -  2004 

-Mivyland  -  -  11 01 7 


Total     43265 

Since  this  eftimate  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  fome  few  fcattering  Ibcieties  have 
been   collected  in   diiterent   parts  of  the   New   England   States,   and  their  number*- 
increafcd  in  other  parts  ;  lb  that  in  1790,  the  whole  connexion  amounted  to  57,621.. 
To  tuperintend  the  methodift  connection  in  America,  iiiey  had,  in.  1788,  two  Bifhops^ 
30  Elders,    and  50  Deacons.  •       • 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  whole  number  of  perfons  in  full  connexion  with' 
the  Methodift  Epifcopal  church,  amounted,  in  1790,  to  71,568. 

The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  eftimated  at  about: 
50,000  ;  one  half  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Their  peculiar  and.  leading- 
doctrines  and  tenets  are  too  generally  known  to  need  a  recital  here;  They  have  a; 
Bifliop,  who  reiides  in  Baltimore,  and  many  of  their  congregations  are  large  and. 
refpettable. 

The  Germarb  inhabitants   in   thefe  flates,  who   principally  belong  to  Pennfylvania' 
and   New  York,  are  divided  into   a  variety  of  fetts  ;  the  principal   of  which  are;. 
Lutherans,  Calvinills  or  PrefbyteriaUs, .  Moravians,  Tunkers,  and   Mcnnonifls.     Of" 
thefe  the  German  Lutherans  are  the  mofi;  numerous.     Of  this  denomination,  and  the- 
German   Prelbyterians  or   Calvinifts,  who   are  next  to  them  in  numbers,  there  are 
upwards  of  60  minifters  in  Pennfylvania — and  the  former  have  12,  and   the   latter  6- 
churches  in  the  llate  of  New  York.     Many  of  tlieir  churches  are  large  and  fplendid, 
and  in  fome  inllances  furnilbed  with  organs.     Thefe  two  denominations  live  together 
in   the   greatcft  harmony,  often  preaching  in  each  other's  churches,  and  fometimes 
uniting  in  the  eredion  of  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  worfhip. 
■  The  Moravians  are  a  relpeclable  body  c^f  Chriltians  in  thefe  States.     Of  this  deno- 
raination,  there  were,  in  1788,  about  1300  fouls  in  Pennfylvania;  viz.  at  Bethlehem, 
between  5  and  600,  which  number  has  lince  increafed — at  Nazareth,  450 — at  Litiz, 
upwards  of  300.     Their  other  fettlements,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  New 
Jerfey,  about  1 00  fouls   ;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river.  North   Carolina,  contain- 
in"'  6  churches.     Belidcs  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by  fuch  only  as  are  mem- 
bers of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live  together  in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are- 
in  different  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,   and  New  Jerfey,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Newport,  (Rhode  Illand)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaller,  York-town,  &c.  congre- 
gations of  the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  church  and  minilier,  and  hold  the  fame; 
principles,    and   doctrinal  tenets,    and  church   rites  and  ceremonies  as   the  former^, 
though  their  local  fituation  does  not  admit  of  fuch  pailiculai-  regulations,  as  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  regular  fettlements. 

They  call  themfelves,  "  The  United  Brethren  of  the  Protejlant  Epifcopal  Church."' 
They  are  called  Moravians,  becaufe  the  firil  fettlers  in  the  Engliili  dominions  were 
chiedy  emigrants  from  Moravia.  Thefe  were  the  remnant  and  genuine  defcendents 
of  the  church  of  the  anticnt  United  Brethren,  eflabliflied  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,. 
as  early  as  th.e  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lall  century,  they  left  their  native 
country  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  ti-ue  exercife 
of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  They  were  received  in  Saziony,  and  other  Pro- 
teftant  doniirions,  and  were  encouraged  to  fettle  juuong  them,  and  were  joined  by- 
many 
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many  lerious  -people  of  other  dominions.  They  adhere  to  the  Auguftin  Confeffion 
of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Protcltant  divines  at  the  time  of  tlie  reformation 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  prefented  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg ; 
and  which,  at  that  time,  contained  the  doctrinal  fyftem  of  all  the  ellabiilhed  Pro- 
teftant  churches.  They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  church,  and  make  ufe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  in  a  diredt  line  of  fuccef- 
lion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.* 

They  profels  to  live  in  ftri6l  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrifi:,  fuch  as  the- 
obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptiiin,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  in  addition. 
to  thete,  they  praftife  the  foot  wafhing,  the  kifs  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fettled  at  Bc'thle- 
hem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America,  as  early  as  1741.  Regularity, 
hidutliy,  ingenuity,  and  oeconomy,  are  charadleriflics  of  thefe  people. 

The  TuNKERS  are  fo  called  in  derition,  from  the  word  tunkcn,  to  put  a  morcel  in  fauce,. 
The  Englilh  word  that  conveys  the  proper  meaning  of  Tunkers  is  Sops  or  Dippers. 
They  aVe  alfo  called  Tumblers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm, 
which  is  by  putting  the  perlbn,  while  kneeling,  head  firft  under  water,  fo  as  to  re- 
ferable the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  action  of  tumbling.  The  Germans  found  the 
letters  /  and  (ii  like  ^  and /» ;  hence  the  words  Tunkers  and  Timiblers,  have  been  cor- 
ruptly written  Dunkers  and  Dumplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thefe  people  in  America  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I7i9> 
when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  diiperfed  thenifelvcsin  various 
parts  of  Pcnnfylvania.  They  arc  what  are  called  General  Baptifts,  and  hold  to  gene- 
ral redemption  and  general  falvation.  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  drefs  and  language,, 
and  will  neither  fwear,  nor  fight,  nor  go  to  la,w,  nor  take  intereft  for  the  money  they 
lend.  ■  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath,  except  one- 
congregation — have  the  Lord^s  Supper  with  its  ancient  attendants  of  Love-fealts, 
with  wafhing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and  right  hand  of  fellowfhip.  They  anoint  the 
■fick  with  oil  for  their  recovery,  and  ufe  the  trine  immcrfion,  with  laying  on  of  hand* 
and  prayer,  even  while  the  perlbn  baptifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church  government 
and  dilcipline  are  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  Engliili  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother 
is  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  congregation  ;  and  their  belt  fpeaker  is  ufually  ordained  to 
be  their  minift.er.  They  have  deacons,  deaconelfes  (from  among  their  ancient  widows) 
and  exhorters,  who  are  all  licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  Itatedly.  On  tl-ie  whole,  notwith- 
fianding  their  peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be  humble,  well-meaning  Cliriftians,  and 
have  acquired  the  charafter  of  the  harmlefs  Tunkers.  • 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  ibmetimes  called  Tunkers-' own,  in  Lan- 
cafter  county,  fixty  miles  wcftward  of  Philadelphia.  It  confitts  of  about  forty 
buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  v.^orfhip  :  one  is  called  Sharon,^  and  adjoins  the 
fift'er's  apartment  as  a  chapel ;  another,  belonging  to  the*  brothers'  apartment,  is  called 
Bethany.  To  thefe  the  brethren  and  filters  refort,  fcparately,  to  worfliip  morning  and 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church,  called  Zion, 
where  all  in  the  fettlement  meet  once  a  week  for  pubhc  worfliip.     The  brethren  have 

*  See  Datrid  Crantz' Hiflr.  of  '  The  ancient  and  modern  UnitecT  Brethren's  Church,  traniTated  from  the. 
German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe.'  London,  ■  1780.  Thofe  who  willi  to  obtain  a. tliovoifgh  and 
impartial  knowledge  of  their  religious  fentiments  and  cidloms,  may  fee  them  excellently  (unmied  up  in  a 
plain,  but  nervous  ilile,  in  '  Au  expofition  of  Chriftian  Dodrine,  as  taught  in"  the  I'coreiWnt  church  rif  the 
United  Brethren,'  written  in  German,  by  A.  G.  Spangenberj,  an4  tr-anilated  aad  pubiiliied'iti  Euglifii  in 
J  784. . 
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adopted  tlic  Vvl;ltc  Friars'  drefs,  with  fome  alterations;  the  fillers  that  of  the  nuns; 
and  both  like  them  have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow. 
When  they  marry,  tliey  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the  married  people.  They 
tublill:  by  cultivating  their  lands,  by  attending  a  printing  office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper 
mill,  tm  oil  mill,  &c.  and  the  fillers  by  fplnning,  weaving,  tewing,  &c.  They  at  lirlt 
ili'pt  on  board  couches,  but  now  on  beds,  and  have  otherwife  abated  much  of  their 
former  feverity.  This  congregation  keep  the  fevcnth  day  Sabbath.  Their  tinging  is 
charming,  owing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts,  and  the 
devout  manner  of  performiuice.  Betides  this  congregation  at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in 
1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  In  Maryland. 
The  whole,  exclutive  of  thofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  aooo  fouls. 

The  Mexn'onists  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of  Witmars  in 
Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  born  In  the  year  1505,  in  the  time  of  the  reformation  by 
Luther  and  Calvin.  He  was  a  famous  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year 
^53'^i  v,fhen  he  became  a  Baptill.  Some  of  his  followers  came  Into  Pennfylvania  from 
New  York  and  fettled  at  Gemian-town,  as  early  as  1692.  This  Is  at  prefent  their 
principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  retl.  Their  whole  number.  In  1770,  In 
Pennfylvania,  was  upwards  of  4000,  divided  into  thirteen  churches,  and  forty-two 
congi-egatlons,  under  the  care  of  fifteen  ordained  mlnlfters,  and  fifty-three  lleenfed 
preachers. 

The  Mcnnonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  do6trine  of  general  falvation ; 
yet  like  them,  they  will  neither  fwear  nor  fight,  nor  bear  any  civil  office,  nor  go 
to  law,  nor  take  Interell  for  the  money  they  lend,  though  many  break  this  latl 
rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their  beards  ;  wafh  each  others  feet,  &c.  and  all  ufe  plain- 
nefs  of  Ijpeech  and  drefs.  Some  have  been  expelled  their  Ibclety  for  wearing  buckles  In 
their  .fhoes,  and  having  pocket  holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is 
democratlcal.  They  call  themfelves  the  Plarmlefs  Chriftlans,  Revengelefs  Chrlllians, 
and  Weaponlefs  Chriftlans.  They  are  Baptlfts  rather  In  name  than  In  fa6l ;  for  they 
do  not  ufe  Immerfion.  Their  common  mode  of  baptifm  Is  this  :  the  perfon  to  be 
baptized  kneels  ;  the  minlfter  holds  his  hands  over  him.  Into  which  the  deacon  pours 
water,  which  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling.  After  this,  follow 
dmpofition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

1  he  denomination  ftiled  Universalists,  though  their  fchcmes  are  very  various, 
may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  viz.  Thofe  who  embrace  the  fchcme 
of  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited  In  his  book  entitled  "The  Salvation  of  all  Men;"  and 
the  difclples  of  Mr.  Winchefter  and  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  judicious  fuimnary  of  Dr.  Chauncey's  fentiments  has  been  given,*  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind  lying  at  bottom, 
as  its  great  and  ultimate  end  ;  that  It  gradually  tends  to  this  end  ;  and  will  not  fail  of 
its  accompliihment,  when  fully  completed.  Some,  in  confequence  of  its  operation,  as 
conducted  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  difpofed  and  enabled',  in  this  prefent  ftate,  to 
make  fuch  improvements  in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for  happinefs,  as  that 
they  fhall  enter  upon  the  enjoj-ment  of  It  in  the  next  ftate.  Others,  who  have  proved 
incurable  under  the  means  ^^'hIch  have  been  ufed  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inftcad  of 
bemg  happy  In  the  next,  will  be  awfully  miferable ;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but 
that  they  may  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of  mind  : 

*  In  H.  Adams's  «  View  of  Religions,"  article  UniverfaMs,  Avhere  the  reader  may  find  alfo  a  fummaiy  of 
•the  arguments  for  and  agaiiiil  his  fchcme. 

and 
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and  this  will  be  theeffc6l  of  the  future  torments  vipon  many  ;  the  confequence  whereof 
will  be  their  falvation,  they  being  thus  fitted  for  it.  And  there  may  be  yet  other  fiates, 
before  the  fcheme  of  God  may  be  perfe6led,  and  mankind  univei-fally  cured  of  their 
moral  diforders,  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  inflated  in,  eternal  happinefs; 
But  however  many  ftates  fome  of  the  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  may  pals- 
through,  and  of  however  long  continuance  they  may  be,  the  whole  is  intended  to 
fubferve  the  grand  dcfign  of  un'iverfal  happinefs,  and  will  finally  terminate  in  it  ;  info- 
much,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Father,  who  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  has  dilcharged  his  obligations  in 
virtue  of  it;  having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will  be  Jll  in  All. 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advocates  of  this  frheme 
are  few  ;  though  the  number  is  larger,  who  embrace  the  dodtrine  of  the  falvation  of 
all  men,  upon  principles  fimilar,  but  varioufly  differing  fi-om  thofe  on  which  the  above- 
mentioned  fclieme  is  grounded. 

The  latter  clafs  of  Univcrfahfis  have  a  new  fcheme,  differing  effentially  from  that  of 
the  former,  which  they  rejecft  as  inconfiflent  and  abfurd :  and  they  cannot  conceive 
how  they  who  embrace  it,  can,  "  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  called  Univerfalillis, 
on  Apoftolic  principles,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being  faved 
by,  or  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlafiing,  or  with  any  falvation."' — Hence  they  call  them 
"  Pharifaical  Univerfalifls,  who  are  willing  to  jujlify  themfelves."  * 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  fcheme  of  the  denomination  of  wliich  we  are 
now  fpeaking  ;  for  they'  differ  not  only  from  all  other  Univerfalifls,  and  from  each 
other,  but  even  fi'om  themfelves  at  different  periods.  The  reader,  however,  m.ay  form 
an  idea  of  fome  of  their  tenets  fi-c«n  what  follows,  collefted  from  the  letter  referred  to 
in  the  note.  This  lettc,  written  lately,  by  the  head  of  the  denomination,  and  pro- 
fefiing  to  re(?tify  miftakes  refpedling  doctrines  propagated  under  the  Chriliian  name — 
to  give  the  charadler  of  a  Confftent  Univerfalijl — and  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  real 
fentiments,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  gives  as  true  an  account  of  their  fcheme  as  can- 
be  obtained. 

From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  they  believe  "  that  Religion  of  fome  fort  or  other,. 
is  a  public  benefit  ;"  and  that  every  peiibn  is  at  liberty,  and  is  bound,  to  fnpport  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  true  Religion — That  public  worlhip  on  every  firll  day  of  the 
week,  is  an  incumbent  duty  on  all  real  lovers  of  divine  truth — that  prayer,  as  it  indi- 
cates trull  in,  and  dependence  on  God,  is  part  of  his  worfhip — They  believe  that  the- 
Deceiver,  who  beguiled  Eve,  and  not  our  firjl  parents  themlelves,  did  the  deed  which- 
brought  ruin  and  deatli  on  all  the  human  race — That  there  are  two  clalTes  of  fallen  fin- 
ners — the  Angels  who  kept  not  their  firfl  eftate,  and  the  human  nature,  deceived  by  ihof 
former,  awdi  apparently  dellroyed  confequent  thereon — that  a.jtijl  God,  in  the  law  given  by 
Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curfc  on  every  one  who  continucth  not  in  all  things, 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them — but  that  the  fame  God  was  manifefted  in  the- 
flelli  as  the  head  of  every  man,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law,-. 
being  tnade  a  curfe  for  them — that  he  tajied  death  for  every  man,  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  a 
few  only,  but  of  all  men-'— and  that  the  declaration  of  tliis  is  the  Gofpel.. — They  believe 
that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribulation,  death,  damna- 
tion, Sec.  in  the  Scriptures,  he  fpeaks  in  his  Icgiflative  capacity,  as  the  juft  God  who- 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty — that  when  he  fpeaks  of  mercy,  grace,  peace,  of  life  as 
the  gift  of  God,  and  falvation  in  whole  or  in  part,    he  fpeaks  in  the  character  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  Murray's  "  Letter  to  a.  Friend,"  page  40,  41.  printed  in  Bofton,  1791. 
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j-tjjl  God  (Vdd  Sav'wiir — that  the  former  is  the  language  of  the  law  ;    the  latter  Is  the 
language  of  tlie  GolpeL 

Confelliou  of  tins — Repentance,  and  fupplications  for  mercy  and  forgivcnefs,  make 
.no  part  of  their  creed  or  worlhip. 

ThevlK'heve  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  fave  the  human  nature  from  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — that  he  came  to  defiroy  the  latter,  that  he 
might  lave  the  former — That  "  Sin  is  the  work  of  the  Devil — that  he  is  the  M^orker  and 
Doer  of  whatever  gives  oti'enc«"-^That  Jelus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  fhall 
feparatc  Irom  his  kingdom,  both  the  evil  l-f'urker  and  his  evil  works  ;  the  evil  fForker, 
in  the  charai-ter  of  gvats — the  evil  zvorks  in  the  character  of  tares. — They  fuppofe  that 
^^-h;it  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  reprcfented  by  the  evil  feed  fown  by  the  evil  One  in  human 
nature,  and  that  "  when  the  Sower  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  the  evil  feed  fown,  Ihall 
be  leiiaratcd  from  the  feed  which  God  lowed,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly  God's 
-  feed,  vv'ill  be  like  him  who  lowed  it,  ptr emidi  koly" 

Thev  confuierall  ordinances  as  merely  Jhadozes  ;  yet  they  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  eating  and  dunking  wine — and  fome  of  them  fuppofe  tbat  every  time  they  eat  bread 
and  drink  wine,  they  comply  with  our  Lord's  injunction,  "  Do  this  in  rememlDrance 
of  me." — Various  other  opinions  prevail  among  them  refpci^ting  this  ordinance,  and 
that  of  baptifm.  They  "  admit  of  but  one  baptiliu,  the  baptizer  Jefus  Chrift ;  the 
elements  made  ufe  of, '  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire" — j'et  they  are  willing,  in  order  to 
avoid  contention,  "to  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  to  baptize  infants  by  fprink- 
ling,  or  adults  by  inimerlion — or  to  omit  thefe  ligns  altogether,  according  as  the 
opinions  of  parents  may  vary  upon  this  fubjedt — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedicate  their 
children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the  minifter,  to  be  by  him 
prefented  to  Chrift,  to  be  baptized  with  his  baptifm,  in  the  n-  ne  of  the  Trinit}',  the 
minifter  at  the  fame  time  to  blefs  them  in  the  words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron 
and  his  tons  to  blefs  the  children  of  Ifrael — "  The  Lord  blefs  thee,  &.c." — It  appears, 
in  fhort,  tliat  their  notions  refpecting  tliefc  ordinances  are  various,  Yague,  and 
unfettled. 

They  behevein  a  judgement  pa  ft  and  a  judgement  to  come — that  the /xt/?  judgement 
is  either  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the  fecond  Adam,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Saviour,  "  Now  is  the  judgement  of  this  world — now  is  the  Prince  of  this  world 
cafi  out  and  judgement  executed  on  tker>i  and  on  the  whole  human  nature,  according  to 
the  righteous  judgement  of  God — or  that  v.^hich  every  mm  is  to  exercife  upon  himfelf, 
according  to  tlie  words  "  judge yourfelves  and  ye  fjjall  not  be  judged" — "  The  judgement 
to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  have  not  judged  themfelves — all  xinbt-lic-'^ers  of  the 
human  race,  and  all  the  fallen  angels,  Ihall  be  judged  by  the  Savi<.ur — but  thefc  two 
characSters,  viz.  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fallen  angels,  fhall  be  placed,  the 
former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge  ;  the  one  under  the  deno- 
mination oiJJoeep,  for  whole  falvation  the  Saviour  laid  down  his  life — the  other  under 
the  denomination  oi goats,  who  are  the  accurfed,  whofe  nature  he  paiTed  by — "  The 
human  nature'''  (i.  e.  the  flxep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race)  "  as  the  offspring  of 
the  everlafting  Father,  and  the  ranfomedof  the  Lord — hall  be  brought,  by  divine  power, 
into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world — the  other  nature,  (i.  e. 
the  goats,  or  fallen  angels)  "  will  be  fent  into  the  fire  prepared  for  them.''  *     From 

which 

*  The  reader  will  doubtlefs  notice  tbat  tlie  plural  pronoun  them,  is  feveral  times  iifed  to  exprefs  the  lingular 
noun  human  nature,  and  Prince  of  this  ivortJ,  as  the  human  nature,  &c.  Ihall  be  brought  into  the  kiQg^ojxi 
prepared  for  them;  the  other  nature  will  be  lent  into  tlie  fire  prepared  for  them. — the  Frifict  of  this  isorld  fliail 

be 
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■sjrhioh  it  appears,  that  it  is  their  opinion,  tiiat  uiibcUevcrs  of  the  kumctn  race,  or  fl/ccp,  and 
the  fallen  angels,  or  goats,  will  be  the  only  clallc-s  ot  creatures  concerned  in  tlic  awards 
ottlu"  laii:  iudj^cment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in  Chritl,  w  ill  not  tlien  Ix* 
judged,  having  previonlly  judged  theinrelves* — "  But  the  rell  of  mankind,"  lay  they, 
"  will  be  the  liibiecis  of  this  judgement,  when  our  Savi(jur  Jhill  be  re-'jealed  from  heaven 
in  flaming  fire,  takhig  vengeance  on  ihem  that  hno:(.-  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  go/pel;  and  they 
Jhall  tJyen  be  pt'jiijhed  ',rith  everlafiing  deftyutVion  from  the  prefsnce  of  the  Lord  and  the  "-lory  of 
his pozver."  Their  inference  t'rom,  and  expofition  of  this  palliige,  arc  peculiar,  and 
wqll  Icrve  to  give  the  irader  an  idea  of  their  manner  of  explaining  otlicr  parallel 
palfages  of  Scripture.  Frosn  this  awfid  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  A-en"-cance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  golpel,  they  inl'er  this  con((.n'Ucnce, 
they  lliall  then  be  made  to  knovv  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel." — "Jliceverlafting  detlruc- 
tion,  from  the  pretence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power,  with  winch  tliey  jhall 
bepunillied,  theyfuppofc  is  futfe red  by  unbelievers,  in  eontequenee  ol  the  rcvelaiion  of 
the  everlalting  dettruttion,  previous  to  this  awful  period — and  that  they  will  i'ufter  no 
punifhmcnt  after  it — for  "  it  is  not  liiid,"  they  lliy,  "  that  they  Ihall"  be  cvMajlinoh 
punifhed  with  deltrudtion."  They  explain  their  idea  of  everlafiing  'p.".H'if]j>nent  and 
fuffering  the  pain  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  "  Were  it  po[Jible  to  find  a  culinary  tii^  that 
never  w^ould  be  extinguillied,  but  in  the  Itrictelt  t"enle  of  the  word,  was  e'verlajlino-  or 
eternal — Ihould  any  member  of  the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  tiame,  though' but 
a  moment  of  time  liad  been  thus  Ipent  in  palling  thi-ough  ;  yet  even  in  that  mmnent,  it 
would  fufler  the  pain  of  eternal  fire^ — But  whether  they  believe  it  pqffible  that  there 
fliould  be  liich  a  fire,  or  that  unbelievers  fhall  be  doomed  to  I'ulfer  the  pnnijbment  of 
eternal  fire  by  thus  pafling  through  it,  they  do  not  declare. 

They  do  not  luppofc  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  the  article  of  deatli 
but  that  they  who  die  in  imbelief,  will  lie  dozvn  in  forrozv,  and  rife  to  the  refurreclioa 
of  damnation,  or  condemnation  ;  and  when  the  books  lliall  be  opened,  and  the  dead, 
both  fmall  and  great,  tliall  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  th<'  books — e,-er\r 
mouth  fliall  be  Hopped,  and  all  the  w-orld  become  guilty  before  God  ;  and  while  con- 
fcious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  tliall  call  on  the  rocks  and  mountains 
to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  fi'ora  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb — But  that  in  this  iudgemcnt 
the  judge  is  the  Saviour — they  will  be  judged  by  their  ozvn  head ;"  and  as  the  head  of 
every  man  is  Chritl — all  of  courli^  mufi  be  acquitted  andfavcd. 

Although  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  zvorker  of  every  thing  that  givcvs 
offence  ;  vet  they  aiiert  that  "  all  men  at  all  times  are  tinners,  and  come  i'liort  of  the 
glory  of  God" — but  they  believe  that  what  Chrift  fuifered,  "  was  conlidered  by  the 
Great  Lazugiver,  as  done  and  fulTercd  by  every  man  in  his  own  pcrlbn  ;  and  that  every 
man  is  as  much  interelted  in  what  Chrilt,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  aiv4he)'  w  ere  in  what 
the  tirll  Adam  did" — thus  believing  they  conlider  God  as  jult  in  being  their  Saviour, 
as  he  would  have  been  in  their  eternal  damnation. 

The  Confijient  Univerfilijl,  "  does  not  eonfidcr  himlelf  under  the  law  any  more  than 
a  woman  conliders  herlelf  under  the  direction  or  dominion  of  a  hutl)and  tliat  is  dead 
and  buried — nor  is  he  afraid  of  death,  being  allured  that  Jefus  hath  abolillied  deatbj 
and  left  nothing  of  it  but  the  Jloadozv^ 

he  call  out,  and  judgement  be  executed  on  them.    This  is  a  phrafeology  peculiar  to  this  denomination,  for  the 
grammatical  propriety  of  which,  the  compiler  does  not  hold  himfclf  refponribic. 

*  In  the  following  paifage,  the  contrary  feems  to  be  averted.  Speaking  of  the  laft  judgement  it  is  faid, 
"  Here,  inftead  of  head  and  members  being  judged  togetiier,  by  the  head,  Chrif,  the  di'vtnc  Mature,  the  mem- 
bers are  conlidered  in  their  diftinft  charafters,  as  goad  and  evil,  or  believer  and  unbeliever,  as  children  of 
light,  and  children  of  darknefs — and  yV^/^cJ  by  their  own  head.  Letter?  p.  33. 

Hh  Thc^ 
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The  Univcrfalifts  of  this  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Chriftians,  profeli 
themlelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  piety,  religion.,  and  morality. — They  affert  the  duty  of 
doing  fight  as  men — as  members  of  civil  fociet}"- — and  as  Chriftians.  "  As  mere  men" 
they  hold,  that  "  they  mnll:  Jollozu  nature,  or  they  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the 
bealis  of  the  field" — and  yet  they  alTcrt  tiiat  "  all  the  rigkteoufnefs  found  in  the  bejl  of 
tnere  human  nature  is  but  as  a  fillhy  rag" — That  as  members  of  civil  Ibciety  they  mull 
llibmit  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too  fcvere,  they  may  avoid  them  by  a  removal  from 
the  fixate." — That  as  Chriftians  they  mull  be  under  the  direiftion  of  Chrill,  and  do  ivhat- 
foever  he  commands  them ;  and  thefe  are  his  commandments,  "  thai-  we  believe  in  him,  and 
love  one  another.'''' 

Tiieie  are  l)ut  a  few  of  this  denomination  of  Univerfalills  in  the  United  States — Of 
thefe  few,  fomc  are  in  Pennlylvania — Ibrae  in  different  parts  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Ifland,  and  New  Hampfluic  ;  but  the  body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  Glou- 
cefier,  in  INlairachufetts.  They  have  feveral  conftitr.tcd  churches,  which  are  governed 
by  an  eeclefialtical  conltitution,  formed  in-  17S9,  by  a  fmall  convention  of  their 
minifters  at  Philadelphia.  -  '■ 

There  is  a  fmall  and  fingular  fe6l  of  Chriftians,  called'  Shakers,  which  have  fprung  ■ 

up  arnong  ua  as  lately  as  1774  ;  when  a  few  of  this  fe6l  came  from  England  to  New 
York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  lew  others,  they  fettled  at  Nifqueunia,  above 
Albany,  ^^hich  is  their  principal  fettlcment :  a  fev/f  others  are  fcattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  ■  ;^ 

The  head  of  this  partv,  while  file  lived,*  w^as  Anna  Lcefe,  llyled  the  Eleft  Lady. 
Her  followers  alTcrted,  that  fhe  was  the  woman  Ipoken  of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  and  that  llie  Ipoke  feventy-two  tongues  :  and  although  thefe  tongues  were 
unintelligible  to  the  liA^ing,  Ihe  converfed  with  the  dead  wlio  underltood  her  language.. 
They  alledged  alfo  that  llie  was  the  mother  of  all"  the  EleSl ;  that  fhe  travailed  for  the 
whole  world — that  no  blefiing  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but  only  by  and  through:  ■ 

her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  poireffed  of  their  fins,  by  their  confeffing  and> 
repenting  of  them,    one  by  one,  according  to  her  diredion..  ' 

Their  leading  do6lrinal   tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  tlieir  own  denomination,  are,,  \i 

"•'  That  the  rirfl  refurrection  is  already  come,  and  how  is  the  time  to  judge  themfelves..  i- 

That  they  have  power  to  heal  the  fick,  to  raife  tlie  dead,  and  cafi:  out  devils.  That 
they  have  a  corretpondence  with  angels,  the  Ijairits  of  the  faints  and  their  departed; 
friends.  That  they  fpeak  with  divers  kind  of  tongues  in  their  public  aflerablies.  That 
it  is  lawlul  to  prailife  vfical  vmfic  with  dancing  in  the  Chriftian  churches,  if  it  be  pra6lifed- 
in  praifing  the  Lord.  That  their  church  is  come  out  of  the  order  of  natural  generation,, 
to  be  as  Chrift  was  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  wives  are  as  though  they  had  none.. 
That  by  thefe  means  heaven  begins  upon  earth,  and  they  thereby  lofc  their  earthly  and 
fenfual  relation  to  Adam  the  firft,  and  come  to  be  tranfparent  in  their  ideas,  in  the 
bright  and  heavenly  vifions  of  God.  That  fome  of  their  people  are  of  the  number  of 
the  144,000,  who  were  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  with  vTOmen,. 
That  the  word  everlalling,  when  applied  to  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  means 
only  a  limited  period,,  except  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  fall  from  the'ir  church;  and  that 
for  fuch  there  is  no  forgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that  which  is  to  come.  That 
it  is  unlawful  to  I'wcaj,  game,  or  ufe  complimicnts — and  that  water  baptifm  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  abolilhed.  That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pollerity — and, 
that  the  dotlrines  of  ele<5lion  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rejetled." 

*  Notwithflandinghcrprediftinns  and  aflertions  to  the  contrary,  flie  died  in  1784;  and  w.as  fucceeded  by 
one  James  Whitaker,  who  alfo  died  in  1787.  Jofeph  Meacham,  who  has  attained  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  them,  is  at  prefent  their  Leader.  ' 

The- 
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The  dltclpHne  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on  the  fuppofcd  perfe6lion  of  tlicir 
leaders.  The  Mother,  or  the  Elctft  Lady,  it  is  faid,  obeys  God  thorough  Chrifi. 
European  elders  obey  her.  American  labourers,  and  common  jieople  obey  them  ;  wliile 
confeflion  is  made  of  every  fecret  thing,  from  tlie  oldeft  to  the  youngelt.  The  people 
are  made  to  believe  that  they  are  feen  through  and  througli  in  the  gofpel  glafs  of  per- 
fection, by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  ll:ate  of  the  dead,  and  innumerable  worlds 
of  fpirits  good  and  bad. 

Thefe  people  are  generally  inft:ru61ed  to  be  very  indullrious,  and  to  bring  in  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They  vary  in  their  exercifes.  Their 
heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed  by  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfe 
floor,  about  four  inches  up  and  down,  both  in  the  men's  and  wonien's  apartment, 
moving  about  with  extraordinary  tranfport,  finging  fometmies  one  at  a  time,  Ibme- 
times  more,  making  a  perfect  charm. 

This  elevation  afiedts  the  nei-\'e3,  fo  that  ihey  haA-e  intervals  of  fhuddering,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  flrong  fit  of  the  ague.  They  fometimes  clap  hands  and  leap  fo  as  (o 
ftrike  the  jollts  above  their  heads.  Tlicy  tlirov/  off  their  outfidc  garments  in  thei'e 
exercifes,  and  fpend  their  flrength  very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  ipeaker  o(i(A\ 
calls  for  attention ;  when  they  all  flop  and  hear  fome  harangue,  and  then  fall  to 
dancing  again.  They  aflert  that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of  the  gi-eat  joy  and  hap- 
pinels  of  the  new  Jemfalemjlate,  and  denotes  the  victory  over  fin.  One  of  the  pof- 
tures,  which  increafes  among  them,  is  turning  round  very  fwift  for  an  hour  or  two. 
This,  they  fay,  is  to  fhow  the  great  power  of  God. 

They  fometimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roaring  of"  many 
waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay,  for  the  wicked  world  who  perfecute 
them.* 

The  Jews  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States.  They  have  fynagogues  at  Sa- 
vannah, Cliarlefcon,  (South  Carolina)  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Newport.  Belidcs 
thofe  who  refide  at  thefe  places,  there  are  others  Icattered  in  different  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their  dead,  have 
thefe :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  iuft  before  the  corple  is  depotited  in  the 
■grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  bag  of  earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully 
put  under  the  head  of  the  deceafed  ;  then  tome  powaier,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from 
Jerufalem,  and  carefully  kept  for  this  puipofe,  is  taken  and  put  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
corpfe,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of  their  expectations  of 
returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time.  Whether  this  cullom  is  univerfal  among 
the  Jews,  is  not  known.-|- 

They  generally  expedl  a  glorious  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  fhall  be  ex- 
alted above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  they  flatter  theinfelves  that  the  period 
of  their  return  will  fpeedily  arrive,  though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  precife 
time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jewifli  religion,  in  all  parts  of  th? 
world,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  millions,  who,  as  their  phrafe  is,  are  w-itneffes  of 
the  unity  of -God  in  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

Belides  the  religious  fefts  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  German  inliabitants 
in  Pennfylvania,  w^ho  are  ftyled  Swixseildians,  and,  in  Maryland,  a  iiiiall  number 

*  H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions."  An'idt  Shiiiers. 

■f  For  the  ai'ticles  of  their  faith,  &c.  fee  H.  Adams's  "  Mew  of  Religions,"  Article  Jnvff  page  590. 

Hh  2  cttllcd 
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called  NicoTJTEs  or  New  Quakers  ;  but  with  the  diftinguilhuig  fentlments  of  thele-  ;? 

foots  I  am  Hot  acquainted.  •.   ">/ 

HjsTORY.]      In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  faid  of  tlie  difeovery  and  Icttle-  -■ 

ment  of  North  America,  we  thall  here  give  a  Ijricf  hiftory  of  the  late  war  with  Great  ^ 

Biitaiu,  witli  a  Iketth  of  the  events  wliieh  preceded  and  prepared  tiie  way  for  the  re-  ) 

volution.     This  general  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  United  States  will  fei-ve  as  a  fuit-  i) 

ahlc  introduflion  to  the  particular  hiftorics  of  the  feveral  States,  which  will  be  given  in 
their  proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  who  lived  moftly  by  hunt-  I 

ing  and  fifliing.  The  Europeans,  who  fuTt  vifited  thele  fliores,  treating  the  natives 
as  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  which  have  no  property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam, 
.planted  tJie  ftandard  of  their  rcfpe6tive  mafiers,  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their 
names  claimed  the  country  by  7-igbt  of  difeovery.*  Prior  to  any  fettlcment  In  North 
America,  numerous  titles  of  this  kind  were  accjuired  by  the  Englilh,  French,  Spanilh. 
and  Dutch  navigators,  who  came  hitlicr  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  and  trachng  with  the 
natives.  Slight  as  I'uch  titles  wen-,  they  were  afterwards  the  caufes  of  contention  bt- 
hveen  tlie  European  nations.  The  fuljjcdts  of  diiierent  princes  often  laid  claim  to  tlie 
lame  traift  of  country,  becaufe  both  had  dilcovered  the  fame  river  or  promontorv;  oh 
becaule  the  extent  of  their  relpective  claims  was  undetermined. 

While  the  lettlements  in  this  vail:  uncultivated  country  were  inconfidcrable  and 
fcnttercd,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of  a  tew  trinkets  for  furs,  a 
trade  carried  on  by  a  few  adventurers,  the  interfering  of  claims  produced  no  important 
contrcr\-erfy  among  the  fettlers  or  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
progrcls  of  population,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  trade,  the  jealoufies  of  the 
nations,  whicli  had  made  early  difeoveries  and  fettlements  on  this  coalt,  were  alarmed  ; 
ancient  claims  were  revived ;  and  eacli  power  took  meafurcs  to  extend  and  lecnrc  its 
own  poflcllions  at  the  expencc  of  a  rival. 

By  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  Englifh  claimed  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in 
t]-,c  Bay  of  Campc.ichy,  in  South  America.  In  the  exercile  of  this  right,  the  Englilli 
merchants  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  tlie 
Spaniih  fettlements  on  the  continent.  To  remed)-  this  evil,  the  Spaniards  refcjlved  to 
annihilate  a  claim,  which,  though  ottcn  acknowledged,  had  never  been  clearly  alccr- 
taincd.  To  effect  this  delign  thev  captured  the  Englilh  vefleis,  whith  tliey  found 
a:oiig  the  Spanilh  Main,  and  many  of  tlie  Britifli  fubjects  were  doomed  to  work  in  th« 
iuincs  of  Potofi. 

Repeated  fcverities  of  this  kind  at  length  (1739)  produced  a  war  between  England 
nfid  Sp;iin.  Porto  Bcllo  was  taken  froui  tlie  Spaniards  by  Admiral  Vernon.  Com- 
inodore  Anfon,  with  a  tquadron  of  iliips,  tailed  to  the  South  Seas,  dinrelTed  the 
Spanifn  fettlements  on  the  wcllern  Ih ore  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  laden  with 
immcnfe  riches.  But  in.  1 741,  a  formidalile  armament,  deff.incd  U)  attack  Carthagcna, 
imdcr  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  returned  mil'ueccfsful,  with  the  lot's  of  upwards. 
of  tvrelve  thoufand  B.itifli  foldiers  and  feamen;  and  the  defeat  of  the  expedition 
railed  a  clamour  againlt  the  miniiter.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  wliich  produced  a  change 
in  the  atlminifiriifion.  This  change  i>-moved  the  fccne  of  war  to  Europe,  fo  that 
America  v/as  not  iairrtediatciy  alfeded  by  the-  fubfec|uent  tranlattions,   except  that 

*   As  well  may  the  New  Zcilindcr?,  who  have  not  yet  difcovered  Eiirripe,  fit  out  n  fliiji,  land  on  the  cosft 
of  Engbnd  or  France,  and,  finding  no  hiliabitnnts  but  poor  fiihcimeii  and  pcalants,  claim  the  whole  comUry 

Louilbur::!! 
•-  > 
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Louilbiirgh,  the  principal  fortrcfs  of  Cape  Breton,  was  taken  from  tlie  Frencli  by  Geiiu- 
ral  Pcppercll,  afiilled  by  Commodore  Warren  and  a  body  of  New  England  troop?.* 

Tills  war  was  ended  in  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  tinned  at  Aix  la  ChapcUe,  by 
which  reftltution  was  made,  on  both  fides,  of  all  places  durins;  the  war. 

Peace  however  was  of  fhort  dr>ratlon^  The  French  potieHed  Canada,  and  had 
made  conlidcrable  fcttlements  in  Florida,  claiming:  the  country  on  both  lldes  of  the 
Miflilfippi,  by  right  of  dllcoveiy.  To  fecvn-e  and  extend  their  claims,  they  eftabliflicd 
a  line  of  forts  from  Canada  to  Florida-  The)  h:id  lecured  the  important  pats  at  Nia- 
gara, and  erected  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  AUcLany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  called 
i'^ort  Du  Quel'nc.  They  took  pains  to  fecurc  the  friendlbip  anil  affiitance  of  the 
natives;  encroachments  were  made  upon  the  Ei^glifh  poifcHions,  and  mutual  injnrics 
I'ucceedcd.  The  difpntes  among  the  fettlcrs  in  America,  and  the  meal'ures  taken 
by  the  French  to  command  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  nortli, 
and  of  the  Miiliffippi  on  the  Ibuth,  excited  a  jealoufy  in  tlic  Englilh  nation,  \^  hicli 
foon  broke  forth  in  open  war. 

The  next  year  three  other  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  America-  againft  tlie 
French.  One  was  conducted  by  General  Tvlonckton,  v>  ho  had  orders  to  dri^VG'  the 
French  from  their  encroachments  on  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  expedition 
was  attended  with  fuccels.  General  Johnfon  was  ordered  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
take  pofleffion  of  Crown  Point,  but  he  did  not  fuccced.  General  Sliirlcy  commanded 
an  expedition  againlt  the  fort  at  Niagara,  but  Itoft  the  I'ealbn  bv  delav. 

In  1755,  General  Braddock  marched  agaiuft  fort  Du  Queihe,  bat  in  penetrating 
through  the  wildernefs,  he  iiicautioufly  felt  int5  an  ambufcade,  and  fuffercd  a  total 
d(ifeat.  General  Braddock  was  killed,  but  the  enemy  not  pnrfuing  the  vanquifhed 
acrols  the  river,  being  eager  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  deatl,  a  part  of  his 
troops  were  faved  by  flight  under  the  conduct  of  General  W  afhington,  at  that  tin\c  a 
colonel,  who  then  began  to  exhibit  proofs  of  thofe  military  talents,  by  which  he  aiter- 
wards  conducted  the  armies  of  America  to  vitloiy,  and  his  country  to  indepcur 
dcnce. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thele  expeditions  left  the  EnglilTi  fcttlements  in  America  expol'cd 
to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians.  But  the  war  Hjow  raged  in 
Europe  and  the  Eall  Lidics,  and  engaged  tlie  attention  of  both  nations  in  th/>le 
quarters. 

It  was  not  until  the  campargri  in  1758,  that  affairs,  aflumed  a  more  favourable  afpcil 
in  America.  But  upon  a  change  of  adminiftration,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  prime 
minifter,  and  the  operations  of  war  became  more  vigorous  and  luccclstiil.  General 
Amherft  was  lent  to  t.:ke  pofleffion  of  Cape  Breton;  and  after  a  warm  lie<rc.  the  gar- 
rilbn  of  Louilburgh  ftirrendered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  wa'^  IucccImuI  in 
taking  poflcfliou  of  Fort  Du  Quefne,  which  the  French,  thought  fit  to  abandon.  Bnt 
General  Abercrombie,  v.ho  commanded  the  troops  deftined  to  acl  againlt  the  Frcnrii 
at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  attacked  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was-dt.fcatcd 
^vith  a  terrible  flaughter  of  his  troops.  After  liis  defeat,  he  returned  to  liis  camp  aJ; 
Lake  George. 

The  next  year,  more  efFeetvial  meafures  were  taken  to  fvibdue  the  French,  in  Ame- 
rica. General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnfon  began  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign by  taking  the  French  tbrt  near  Niagara .'|r  General  Amlu-nti  took  poiicflion  of 
tlie  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  whieli  the  French  had  abandoned. 

"  Pee  page  117. 

f  GtiieiMl  Prideaux  tow  kilkd  bj  the  bmlbng  of  a  mortar  before  the  furrender  of  ih;  F;er<ch. 

But 
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Bnt  the  tlccifiTe  blow  which  proved  fatal  to  tlie  French  iaterefls  in  Amcrir;),  was 
the  defeat  oftlic  French  army,  and  the  taking  of  Quebec,  by  the  brave  General  Wolfe, 
'riiis  lu-ro  ^^  as  tlain  in  the  beginning  of  the  a6lion  on  the  plains  of  Abram,  and  Mon- 
iieur  Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  likewife  loll  his  life.  The  lofs  of  Quebec 
was  toon  tollowed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal,  by  General  Amherlt,  and  Canada  has 
•xemaincd  ever  liix:e  in  pofletiion  of  the  Englifh. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  In  Carolina,  and  obliged  them  to 
fue  for  peace.  The  next  3?ear  Marlinico  was  taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General 
Monckton;  and  alio  the  illand  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  and  others.  The  capture  of 
thefe  was  fuon  followed  by  the  lurrender  of  the  Havannah^  the  capital  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba. 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  by  which  the  Englifh  ceded  to  the  French  fevcral  illands  which 
they  had  taken  from  them  in  the  Wert  Indies,  but  were  confirmed  in  the  pofleffion 
•of  all  North  America  on  this  fide  the  Miflifiippi,  except  the  iflarid  of  Orleans. 

But  this  war,  however  brilliant  the  fuccefles  and  glorious  the  event,  proved  the  caufe 
of  great  and  unexpec^ted  misfortunes  to  Great  Britain.  Engaged  with  the  combined 
.powers  of  France  and  Spain,  during  feveral  years,  her  exertions  were  fuprifing  and  her 
-expenfe  immenfe.  To  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was  obliged 
to  have  recourle  to  new  expedients  for  raifing  money.  Previous  to  the  lafi  treaty  in 
1763,  the  parhahient  had  been  fatisfied  to  raife  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies 
by  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  there  were  four  kinds  of  govern naent  cflab- 
lifhed  in  tlie  Britifh  American  Colonies.     The  firfl  was  a  charter  government,  by 
which  the  powers  of  legiflation  were  vefted  in  a  governor,  council,  and  aflembly,  chofen 
by  the  people.     Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  Conne6licut  and  Rhode  Ifiand. 
The  fecond  was  a  proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  province 
was  governor ;  although  he  generally  refided  abroad,   and  adminiflered  the  govern- 
ment by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment;  the  aflembly  only  being  chofen   by  the 
pcojjle.     Such  were  the  governments  of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland ;  and  originally 
•of  New  Jerfey  and  Carolina.     The  third  kind  was  that  of  royal  government,  where 
the  governor  and  council  were  appointed   by  the  crown,  and  the  aflembly  by  the 
people.     Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  New  Hamplhire,  New  York,  New 
Jcrfcy,   (after  the  year  1702)  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  after  the  refignation  of  the  pro- 
'    prietors,  in  1728,  and  Georgia.     The  fourth  kind  was  that  of  MallachufettS,  which 
■diftered  from  all  the  reft.     The  governor  was  appointed  by  the  king ;    fo  far  it  was  a 
royal  government ;    but  the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  reprelentatives 
of  tlie  people.     The  governor,  however,  had  a  right  to  negative  a  certain  number,  but 
not  to  fill  up  vacancies  thus  occafioned.    This  variety  of  governments  created  diftcrent 
degrees  of  dependence  on  the  crown.     In  the  royal  government,  to  render  a  Law  valid, 
it  was  confiitutioually  required  that  it  fliould  be  ratified  by  the  king  ;  but  the  cliarter 
.governments  were  empowered  to  enaft  laws  and   no  ratification   by  the  king  was 
ueceflary.     It  was  only  required  that  fuch  laws  fhould  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England.     The  (^barter  of  Connecticut  is  exprefs  to  this  purpofe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  with  France,  commiflioners  from  many  of  the 
colonies  had  aflemblcd  at  Albany,  and  propofed  that  a  great  council  fhould  be  formed 
by  deputies  fiom  the  feveral  colonies,  which,  with  a  general  governor  to  be  appointed 
.by  the  crown,  fiiould  be  empowered  to  take  mealiires  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to 
yaifc  money  for  the  .execution  of  their  defigns.     This  propofal  was  not  rclifhed  by  t lie 
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Biitifh  mlniilry  ;  but  in  place  of  this  plan,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  governors  of  the 
colonics,  with  theaffiilance  of  one  or  two  of  their  council,  ihould  aflcmble  and  concert 
meafures  for  the  general  defence  ;  erc6l  forts,  levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafury  of 
England  for  monies  tliat  fhould  be  wanted  ;  but  the  treafury  to  be  reimburfed  by  a  tax 
on  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  the  Englifh  parliament.  To  this  plan,  which  woukL 
imply  an  avowal  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  provincial  affcmblics 
objeded  with  unfhakcn  iirmnift.  It  feems  therefore  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  before 
the  war,  had  it  in  contemplaLt^u  to  exercife  the  right  they  claimed  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies at  pleafure,  without  permitting  them  to  be  reprefented.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that 
they  laid  hold  of  the  alarming  lituation  of  the  colonies,  about  the  year  1754  and  1755, 
to  force  them  into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  right,  or  to  the  adoption  of  meafures- 
that  might  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  colonies,  however,  with  an 
uncommon  forefight  and  firmnefs,  defeated  all  their  attempts.  The  war  was  carried 
on  by  requifitions  on  the  colonies  for  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  ^ 
contributions. 

But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  Englifh  parliament  rcfamed  the  plan 
of  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  to  juftify  their  attempts,  laid,  that  the  money  to  be  raifed^ 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  defending  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  iirft  attempt  to  raile  a  revenue  in  America  appeared  in  tlie  memorable  /?t7/;/^^  a£t, 
paffed  March  22,  1765;   by  which  it  was  enacted  that  certain  infti'uments  af  writing, 
as  bills,  bonds,  &c.  fhould  not  be  valid  in  law,  unlefs  drawn  on  Itamped  paper,  on 
which  a  duty  was  laid.     When  this  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Charles  Townlend  con- 
cluded a  fpeech  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  eflect,  "  And  nov%r,  will  thete 
Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nouriflied  up  by  our  indulgence,  till  they  are 
grown  to  a  degree  of  ttrength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they 
grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden 
which  we  lie  under  ? "     To  which  Colonel  Barre  replied.     "They  planted  by  your 
care  !     No,  your  oppretfrons  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  from  tyranny  to  a 
then  uncultivated  and  unhofpitable  country,  where  they  expofcd  themfclves  to  almoll 
all  the  hardflrips  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and  among  others  to  the  cruelty  of 
a  favage  foe,  the  mofl  fubtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  m.ofl  formidable  of 
any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  a6luated  by  principles  of  true  Englifh: 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardfhips  with  pleafure,  compared  with  thole  who  fiiffered  in  their' 
own  coimtry,  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  fhould  have  been  their  friends. — They 
nourifhed  up  by  your  indulgence  !     They  grew  by  your  negletl  of  them.     As  loon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercifed  in  lending  perlbns  to  rule  them; 
in  one  department  and  another,  who  were  ])crhaps  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  lomc' 
members  of  this  houfe,  lent  to  fpy  out  their  liberties,  to  mifreprelcnt  their  actions  and. 
to  prey  upon  them. — Men  whofe  behaviour,  on  many  occafions,  has  cauled  the  blood? 
of  thole  fons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them. — Men  promoted  to  the  higheft  feats  of 
juftice,  Ibme,  who  to  my  knowledge  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to- 
efcape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  jullice  in  their  own. — They  protetT:ed  by 
your  anns  !      They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour' 
amidlt  their  conltant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whofe  frontier 
was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  favings  to  your  emo- 
lument ;  and  believe  me,  remen%l3er  I  this  day  told  you  fo,    tliat  the  fame  fpirit  of 
freedom  which  a<!:tuated  that  people  at  firlt,  will  accompany  them  frill  :  but  prudence 
ibrbids  me  to  explain  mylelf  farther.     God  knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  fpeak  froni 
any  motives  of  party  heat ;  wliat  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  fentiments  of  my  heart.. 
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However  fupcrior  to  mo  in  general  knowlctlgc  and  experience,  the  refpeftable  bculy  of 
tliis  lioiile  maybe,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moll  of  you,  liavlngleen 
niid  been  converlant  in  that  eountr\'.  The  people  I  believe  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
liibjecls  the  king  lias,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  ivill  vindicate 
them,  if  ever  they  Hiould  be  violated  ;  but  the  fubjcct  is  too  delicate — I  will  lay  no 
more." 

No  I'ooner  was  this  aft  publiflied  in  Amei-ica,  than  it  railed  a  general  alarm.  The 
people  were  filled  with  appreheniions  at  an  aft  whicli  th'ey  llippoled  to  be  an  attack  on 
their  eonfiitutional  rights.  The  colonies  jjetitioncx^l  the  king  and  parliament  for  a 
redrefs  of  the  grievance,  and  formed  atlociations  for  the  purpolc  of  preventing  the 
importation  and  ule  of  Britiflr  manufafturcs,  until  the  aft  fliould  be  I'epealed.  This 
fpiritcd  and  unanimous  opjjolition  of  the  vimericans  produced  the  defired  effect  ;  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1766,  the  ft ajiip  aft  was  repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal 
was  received  in  the  colonies  with  univerfal  joy,  and  the  trade  between  them  and  Great 
J5ritain  was  renewed  on  the  molt  liberal  fouting. 

The  parliament,  by  repealing  this  aft  lb  obnoxious  to  their  American  brethren, 
did  not  intend  to  lay  afide  the  Ichcme  of  railing  a  revenue  ia  the  colonies,  but 
merely  to  change  the  mode.  Accordingly  the  next  year,  they  palTed  an  aft,  laying  a 
certain  duty  on  glafs,  tea,  paper,  and  pamters  colours  ;  articles  which  were  much 
wanted,  and  not  inanufafturcd  in  America.  This  aft  kindled  the  relentment  of  the 
Amc-ricans,  and  excited  a  general  o])pofition  to  the  mealiire  ;  lb  that  parliament 
thought  pro[x;r,  in  1770,  to  take  off  thefe  duties,  except  three-pence  a  pound  on  tea. 
Yet  this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept  alive  the  jealouly  of  the  colonills,  and  their  oppo- 
fltion  to  parliamentary  taxation  continued  and  increafed. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered  that  the  inconvenience  of  paying  tlie  duty  was  not  the 
fole,  nor  principal  civui'e  of  the  oppolition  •,  it  was  the  primiple,  which,  once  admitted, 
would  have  fubjefted  the  colonies  to  unlimited  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the 
privilege  of  being  reprefentcd.  The  r'lgbt,  abtti-a(;-tly  confidered,  was  denied  ;  and  the 
fmallell  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  claim  by  precedent,  was  uniformly  refifted.  Tlie 
Americans  coidd  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  views  of  parliament ;  for  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  ac^  was  accompanied  with  an  imequivocal  declaration,  '  that  the  parliament  had 
a  rigiit  to  jmakc  lajws  x)f  lufRcient  validity,  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.' 

The  colonies  tlierefore  entered  into  meafures  to  encourage  their  own  manufafturcs, 
and  home  productions,  and  to  retrench  the  ufe  of  foreign  fuperfluities  ;  while  the 
importation  of  tea  was  prohibited.  In  the  royal  and  proprietary  governments,  and  in 
Maffachufetts,  the  governors  and  people  were  in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare.  AHem- 
blics  were  repeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly  dil&lved.  While  fitting,  the  affemblies 
;employed  tlie  time  in  lifting  grievances  and  framing  rcmonftranees.  To  inflame  thefe 
difcontents,  ajj  aft  of  parliament  was  palled,  ordaining  that  the  governors  and  judges 
ihould  receive  their  lalaries  of  the  crown  ;  thus  making  them  independent  of  the  pro- 
-viiicial  allemWies,  and  removcablc  only  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

Thefe  avbitraiy  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  mentioned,*  could  not  fait 
of  producing  a  rupture. 

On  the  fecond  of  March,  a  fray  took  place  in  Bofton,  n-ear  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk, 
betw  een  a  private  foldier  of  the   29th  regiment,  and  an  inhabitant.     Tlie  former  was 

*  See  an  emin  evation  of  gnevances  in  the  "  Aft  of  Independence,"  and  in  a  variety  of  petitions  to  the 
ting  and  pu-li;.m,,at. 
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^ipported  by  Ills  comrades,  the  latter  by  the  rope-makers,  till  fcvcral  on  both  fides  were 
involved  in  the  conlcquences.  On  the  tifth  a  more  dreadful  fccne  was  prefented. 
The  foldicrs,  when  under  arms,  were  preffed  upon,  intuited  and  pelted  by  a  mob  armed 
with  clubs,  flicks,  and  Inowballs  covering  ftones.  Tliey  were  alto  dared  to  fire.  In 
this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldicrs  who  had  received  a  blow,  in  refentment  fired  at  the 
fuppoled  aggrelTor.  This  was  followed  by  a  fingle  difcharge  from  fix  others.  Three 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  town  was 
immediately  in  commotion.  Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  town, 
together  with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townfmen  from  falling  on  the 
foldiers.  The  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  moll  refpecilt'ul  manner,  in 
order  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  flaughter  of  their  brethren, 
by  foldiers  q^iartered  among  them,  in  violation  of  their  civil  liberties.  Capt.  Prefion, 
who  commanded  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  was  committed  to  jail,  and 
afterwards  tried.  The  captain,  and  fix  of  the  men,  were  acquitted.  Two  were  brought 
in  guilty  of  man-flaughter.  It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufed, 
infulted,  threatened  and  pelted,  before  they  fired.  It  was  alio  proved,  that  only  feven 
guns  were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  the  jury  to  make 
^  favovirable  verdidl.  The  refult  of  the  trial  refle6led  great  honour  on  John  Adams, 
^nd  Jofiah  Quincy,  Efqrs.  the  council  for  the  prifoners  ;  and  alio  on  tlie  integrity  of 
4he  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an  upright  verditt,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  confequences  of  this  tragical  event  funk  deep  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
Tvere  made  fubfervient  to  important  pvu'pofes.  The  anniverfary  of  it  was  oblci"ved 
with  great  folemnity  for  1 3  years.  Eloquent  orators  were  fucceflively  employed  to 
•deliver  an  annual  oration  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  it  frcfh  in  their  minds.  On 
'thefe  occafions  the  blefilngs  of  liberty — the  horrors  of  flavery — the  dangers  of  a  Handing 
army — the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topics,  were  reprefented  to 
the  public  view  under  tlieir  mofl:  pleafing  and  alarming  forms.  Thefe  annual  ora- 
tions adminifi:ered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning,  with  an  inceflfant 
ilame.  * 

In  1773,  the  tpirit  of  the  Americans  broke  out  into  open  violence.  The  Gafpee, 
an  armed  Ichooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  had  been  fiationed  at  Fro- 
■vidence,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  to  prevent  fmuggling.  The  vigilance  of  the  commander 
irritated  the  inhabitants  to  that  dcgi'ce,  that  about  two  hundred  armed  men  entered  the 
veflel  at  night,  compelled  the  officers  and  men  to  go  afliore,  and  let  fire  to  the 
fchooner.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  government  for  apprehending 
any  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  daring  a6l,  produced  no  efTedtual  dlfcovcry. 

About  this  time,  the  dilcovery  and  publication  of  fome  private  confidential  letters, 
"written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Bofton,  to  perfons  in  office  in  England,  ferved  to  con- 
firm the  apprehenfions  of  the  Americans,  with  refpcdl  to  the  defigns  of  the  Britifh 
government.  It  was  now  made  obvious  that  more  efFe6lual  meafures  would  be  taken 
to  eflablifh  the  fupremacy  of  the  Brit'ifh  Parliament  over  the  colorxies.  The  letters 
recommended  decifive  meafures,  and  the  writers  were  charged,  by  the  exalperated 
Americans,  with  betraying  their  trufl  and  the  people  they  governed. 

As  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies  not  to  import  or  confume  tea,  had,  in  a  great 
TOeafurc,  deprived  the  Englifh  government  of  a  revenue  from  this  quarter,  the  par- 
liament formed  a  fcheme  of  introducing  tea  into  America,  under  cover  of  the  Ealt 

*  See  Ramfay's  Hiftory  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  90.    Printed  for  J.  Stockdale. 
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India  Company.  For  this  purpofe  an  acl  was  pafled,  enabling  the  company  to  export 
all  forts  of  teas,  duty  free,  to  any  place  whatever.  The  company  departed  from  their 
ufual  mode  of  doing  bufincfs,  and  became  their  own  exporters.  Several  fhips  were 
freighted  with  leas,  and  fent  to  the  American  colonies,  and  factors  were  appointed  ta 
receive  and  difpofc  of  their  cargoes. 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppote  the  revenne  fyflem  of  the  Englifh  paiiiament 
in  every  poflible  fhape,  coniidcred  the  attempt  of  the  Eall  India  Company  to  evade- 
the  rcfolutions  of  the  colonies,  anddifpofe  of  teas  in  America,  as  an  indirect  mode  of 
taxation,  fandioncd  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  people  aflcmbled  in  various 
places,  and  in  the  large  commercial  towns,  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
the  teas.  Committees  were  appointed,  and  armed  with  cxtcnlive  powers  to  infpe6l 
merchants  books,  to  propofe  tells,  and  to  make  ufe  of  other  expedients  to  fruftrate  the- 
deiigns  of  the  Ealt  India  Company.  The  fame  fpirit  pervaded  the  people  from  New 
Ilampthire  to  Georgia.  In  fome  places,  the  confignees  of  the  teas  were  intimidated  fo 
far  as  to  rclinquifli  their  appointments,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  not  to  a6l  in  that 
capacity.  The  cargo  fent  to  South  Carolina  was  ftored,  the  confignees  being  reth-ained. 
from  offering  the  tea  for  falc.  In  other  provinces,  the  Ihips  returned  back  without 
dil(?.harging  their  cargoes.. 

It  was  otherwife  in  Maffachufctts.  The  tea  fhips  defigned  for  the  fupply  of  Boflon- 
■were  configned  to  the  fon,  coulins,  and  particular  friends  of  Governor  Hutchinlbn.. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  refign,  they  anfwercd,  "  That  it  was  out  of  their 
power."  The  collector  refufed  to  give  a  clearance,  unlets  tlie  veffels  were  difcharged 
of  dutiable  articles.  The  governor  refufed  to  give  a  pafs  for  the  veffels,  unlefs  pro- 
perly qualified  from  tlie  cuilom-hoult.  The  governor  likewife  reqviefted  Admiral 
Montague  to  guard  the  paflages  out  of  the  harbour,  and  gave  orders  to  fuffer  no  vetTels^ 
coaflers  excepted,  to  pais  the  fortrefs,  from  the  town,  without  a  pafs  figued  by  himfelL 
From  a  combination  of  thefe  circvmiftances,  the  return  of  the  tea  veficls  from  Boftoii; 
was  rendered  impoflible.  The  inhabitants  then  had  no  alternative^  but  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  tea,  or  to  fuffer  it  to  be  lauded,  and  depend  on  th^e  unanimity  of  the 
jicople  not  to  ])urchafe  it,  or  to  deliroy  the  tea,  or  to  fuffer  a  deep  laid  fcheme  againit 
their  facrcd  liberties  to  take  cffe6l.  The  firfi;  would  have  required  inceffant  watching, 
by  night,  as  well  a,s  by  day,  for  a  period  of  time,  the  duration  of  which  no  one  could 
compute.  Tlie  tccond  would  have  been  vifionai-y  to  childifhnefs,  by  fufpending  the 
liberties  of  a  growing  country,  on  tlic  felf-denial  and  difcretiou  of  every  tea  drinker  in; 
the  province.  They  viewed  the  tea  as  a  vehicle  of  an  unconltitutional  tax,  and  as- 
infeparably  affociated  with  it.  To  avoid  the  one  they  rcfolvcd  to  dcllroy  the  other.. 
About  feventeen  perfons,  dreffed  as  Indians,  repaired  to  the  tea  fhips,  broke  open  34a 
chells  of  tea,  and  without  doing  any  other  damage,  difcharged  their  contents  into- 
the  water.* 

No  fooncr  did  the  news  of  this  deftru6lion  of  the  tea  reach  Great  Britain,  than  tlie 
parliament  determined  to  punifh  that  devoted  town.  On  the  king's  laying  thp  Ame- 
rican papers  before  them,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  pafled,  to  "  difc.ontinue  the 
landing  and  difcharging,  lading  and  iliipping  of  goods,  wares,,  and  merchandizes,  at 
the  town  of  Bolton,  or  v/ithin  the  harbour." 

This  a6t,  paffed  March  25,  1774,  and  called  T'he  Bojlon  Port  BUI,  threw  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  grcateft  confternation.  The  town  of  Boll-on  jjafled  a  relblution,  ex- 
preffing  their  fenfe  of  this  oppreiTive  meafure,  and  a  delire  that  all  the  colonies  would 
concur  to  Hop  all  importations  from  Great  Britain.     Moft  of  the  colonies  entered  into 

fpiiited 
*  Rarafay's  Hiftory,  p.  99. 
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fpirited  refolutions  on  this  occafion,  to  unite  with  Ma-ffachufetts  in  a  firm  oppofition 
to  the  unconftitutional  meafures  of  the  parliament.  The  tirft  of  June,  the  day  on 
Avhich  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place,  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation, 
faftin.'X  and  praj'cr  thi^oughout  the  colonies,  to  feck  tlie  Divine  diretlion  and  aid,  in  that 
critical  and  gloomy  juncture  of  affairs. 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  this  rational  and  pious  cuftom  of  obferving  fafts 
in  times  of  diftrefs  and  impending  danger,  and  of  celebrating  days  of  public  thankf- 
giving,  after  having  received  fpeclal  tokens  of  Di^^ne  favour,  has  ever  prevailed  in 
New  England  fince  its  firtl  fcttlement,  and  in  fome  parts  of  other  States.  Thefe  public 
fupplications  and  acknowledgements  to  heaven  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
and  during  the  whole  progrefs  -of  the  war,  were  more  fi'equent  than  ufnal,  and  were 
attended  with  uncommon  fervour  and  folemnity.  They  were  confidered  by  the  people, 
as  an  humble  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  juftnefs  of  their  caufe,  and  defignedto  manifeft 
their  dependence  en  the  God  of  Hosts  for  aid  and  fuccefs  in  maintaining  it  againft  their 
•hoflile  brethren.  The  prayers  and  public  difcourfes  of  the  clergy,  who  were  friends  tc» 
their  fuffering  country,  (and  there  were  very  few  who  were  not)  breathed  the  Ipirit  of 
patriotifm  ;  and  as  their  piety  and  integrity  had  generally  fecured  to  them  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  they  had  gi'cat  influence  and  fuccefs  in  encouraging  them  to  engage  in 
its  defence.  In  this  way,  that  clafs  of  citizens  aided  the  caule  of  their  country  ;  and 
to  their  pious  exertions,  under  the  great  arbiter  of  human  affairs,  has  been  juftly 
afcribed  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  the  fuccefs  and  vi<3:or^'  that  crowned  the  Ame- 
rican arms. 

During  the  heio'ht  of  tbc  conflernation  and  confufion  which  the  Boflron  Port  Bill 
occafioned,  and  at  the  very  time  when  a  town  meeting  was  fitting  to  confider  of  it. 
General  Gage,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Maffachufetts,  arrived 
in  the  harbour.  His  arrival,  however,  did  not  allay  the  popular  ferment,  or  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  meafures  then  taking,  to  unite  the  colonies  in  oppolition  to  the 
oppreffive  acls  of  parliament.  He  was  received  with  all  the  honoui-s  ufual  on  fuch 
■occaiions. 

But  the  Port  Bill  was  not  the  only  a6l  that  alarmed  the  apprehcnfions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. Determined  to  compel  the  province  of  MafTachufetts  to  fubmit  to  their  laws, 
parliament  pafTed  an  a£t  for  "  The  better  regulating  government  in  the  province  of 
MafTachufetts  Bay."  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  alter  the  government,  as  it  flood 
on  the  charter  of  King  William  ;  and  to  make  the  judges  and  fnerifts  dependent  on 
the  king,  and  removeable  at  his  will  and  plcafure. 

This  acf  was  ibon  followed  by  another,  which  ordained  that  any  perlon,  indicted 
■for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  committed  in  aiding  the  magiftrates  in  executing 
the  iaw-s,  might  be  fent  bj  the  governor,  cither  to-  anjr  other  colony,  or  to  C-reat 
Britain,  for  his  trial. 

This  was  loon  followed  by  the  Quebec  Bill,  which  extended  the  bounds  of  that 
province,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  objetSt  of  this 
Tjill  was,  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  that  province  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
prevent  its  joinnig  the  colonies  in  their  reliftance  of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  meafures  did  not  Intimidate  the  Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
fenced  to  confirm  their  former  apprehcnfions  of  the  evil  dcfigns  of  government,  and  to 
unite  the  colonies  in  their  oppofttion.  A  correfpondcnce  of  opinion  with  refpeci  to 
the  unconftitutional  a6ls  of  parliament,  produced  an  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  the 
colonies.  The  people  generally  conciuTed  in  a  propofition  lor  holding  a  congrefs,  by 
deputation  from  the  feveral  colonies,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  the  prctcrvation 
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of  their  rights.     Deputies  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  met  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  26th  of  OiStober,   1774. 

In  this  firft  congrefs,  the  proceedings  were  cool,  deliberate,  and  loyal ;  but  marked, 
with  unanimity  andfirranefs.  Their  firfl  act  was  a  declaration,  or  ftate  of  their  claims 
♦.IS  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  Britifh  fubjedls,  and  particularly  that  of  taxing 
themfelves  cxclufivcly,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  colonies..  They 
alio  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  grievances,  and  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  the  unconflitutional  and  opprelBve  ads  of  parliament.  They  figned  an  alTo- 
ciation  to  fulpend  the  importation  of  Britifli  goods,  and  the  exportation  of  American 
produce,  imtil  their  grievances  fhould  be  redreffed.  They  fent  an  addrefs  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  people  of  America ;  in  the  former  of  which 
they  enumerated  the  opprefFive  fteps  of  parliament,  and  called  on  their  Britifh  brethren 
not  to  aid  tlie  miniftry  in  enflaving  their  American  fubjects  ;  and  in  the  latter,  they 
endeavonrcd  to  confirm  the  people  in  a  Ipirited  and  unanimous  determination  to  defend 
their  conftitutional  rights. 

In  the  mean  time  every  thing  in  MafiTachufetts  wore  the  appearance  of  oppolltion  by 
force.  A  new  council  for  the  governor  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown.  New 
Judges  were  appointed  and  attempted  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  office  ;  but 
the  juries  refuted  to  be  fworn  under  tliem.  In  fome  counties,  the  people  aflembled  ta 
prevent  the  courts  from  proceeding  to  bufinefs  ;  and  in  Berklliire  they  fucceeded, 
fetting  an  example  of  refiflance  that  has  lince  been  followed,  in  violation  of  the  law* 
of  the  State. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  muller  of  the  militia  approached. 
General  Gage,  apprehenfive  of  fome  violence,  had  the  precaution  to  feize  the  magazines 
of  ammunition  and  fiiores  at  Cambridge  and  Charleftown,  and  lodged  them  in  Bofton.. 
This  meafure,  with  the  fortifying  of  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Bolton  to  the  main 
land  at  Roxbury,  caufcd  an  univerfal  alarm  and  ferment. 

On  this  occafion,  an  aifembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  Suffolk  county 
was  called  ;  and  feveral  fpirited  refolutions  were  agreed  to.  Thele  refolutions  were 
prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  allegiance ;  but  they  breathed  a  fpirit  of  freedom  that 
does  honour  to  the  delegates.  They  declared  that  the  late  ads  of  parliament,  and  the 
proceedings  of  General  Gage,  were  glaring  infradions  of  their  rights  and  liberties^, 
which  their  duty  called  them  to  defend  by  all  lawful  means. 

This  affembly  remonftrated  againfl  the  fortification  of  Bofiion  Neck,  and  againfl  thcr 
Quebec  Bill  ;  and  refolved  upon  a  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  an  encouragement  of  arts' 
and  manufadures,  the  holding  of  a  provincial  congrefs,  and  a  fubmiffion  to  the  mea- 
fures  which  Ihould  be  recommended  by  the  continental  congrefs.  They  recommended 
that  the  coUedors  of  taxes  fhould  not  pay  any  money  into  the  treafury  without  further- 
orders  ;  they  alfo  recommended  peace  and  good  order,  as  tliey  meant  to  ad  merely 
upon  the  dcfenfive. 

In  anfwer  to  their  remonftrance.  General  Gage  affiired  them  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  prevent  the  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  inhabitants  to  and  from  the  town  of  Boflon, 
and  that  he  would  not  futfer  any  perfon  under  his  command  to  injure  the  perfon  or 
property  of  any  of  his  JVIajefty's  fubjeds. 

Previous  to  this,  a  general  aifembly  had  been  fiimmoned  by  the  governor  to  meet 
at  Salem  ;  and  notwithflanding  the  ^vrits  had  been  countermanded  by  the  governor's 
proclamation,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  the  refignation  of  feveral  of 
the  new  counfcUors,  yet  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  90  of  the  newly-eleded  mem- 
bers met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  and  foon  after  refolved  themfelves  into  a 
I  ^  Provincial 
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Provincial  Congrefs  and  adjourned  to  Concord,   19  miles  from  Bofton,  and  after  choo- 
ling  Mr.  Hancock  president,  proceeded  to  bufinefs. 

The  congrefs  addrcffed  the  governor  Vvoth  a  rehearfal  of  their  diftreffes,  and  took 
the  neceffary  fteps  for  defending  their  riglits.  They  regulated  the  militia,  made  provi- 
iion  for  fupplying  the  treafury,  and  furnifhing  the  people  with  arms  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
enthufiafm  and  union  of  the  people,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  con- 
grefs had  the  force  of  laws. 

General  Gage  was  incenfed  at  thefe  meafures.  He  declared  in  his  anfwer  to  the  ad- 
drefs,  that  Britain  could  never  harbour  the  black  defign  of  enflaving  her  fubic6ls,  and 
publifhed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  infinuated  that  fuch  proceedings  amounted  ta 
rebellion.  He  alio  ordered  barracks  to  be  erec^led  for  the  foldiers  ;  but  he  found  ditH- 
culty  in  procuring  labourers,  either  in  Bofton  or  New  York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775,  the  fifliery  bills  were  paffed  in  parliament,  by  which  the 
colonies  were  prohibited  to  trade  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to 
take  tilh  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  diftrcffes  to  which  thefe  a6ts  of  parliament  reduced  the  town  of  Bolton,  the 
unanimity  of  the  colonies  was  remarkable,  in  the  large  lupplies  of  provifion  furnifhed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns  from  New  Hampfhire  to  Georgia,  and  fhipped  tO' 
the  relief  of  the  fufferers. 

Preparations  began  to  be  made,  to  oppofe  by  force  the  execution  of  thelo  ac9:s  of 
parliament.  The  militia  of  the  countiy  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms — great  encou- 
ragement was  given  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  meafures  were  taken  to 
obtain  all  kinds  of  military  ftores. 

In  Februarj',  Colonel  Leflie  was  fent  with  a  detachment  of  ti-oops  from  Bolton,  to 
take  polleffion  of  fome  cannon  at  Salem.  But  the  people  had  intelligence  of  the  design 
—took  up  the  draw-bridge  in  that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  from  paffing,  until' 
the  cannon  were  fecured  ;  fo  that  the  expedition  failed. 

Provifions  and  military  ftores  were  alfo  collected  and  ftored  in  different  places,  par- 
ticularly at  Concord.  General  Gage,  though  zealous  for  his  royal  mailer's  interelr, 
diicovered  a  pi'evailing  defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wiil:ied  to  prevent 
hoililities  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  neceflary  for  carr}'ing  them  on. 
With  this  view,*  he  determined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  he  knew  were  colle6ted  for 
the  fupport  of  a  provincial  army  ;  and  wiibing  to  accomplifh  this  without  bloodlTiedy 
he  took  every  precaution  to  effect  it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  800  grenadiers  and  light  infantiy,  the  fiower  of  the  royal  army, 
embarked  at  the  common,  landed  at  Lcechmore's  Point  and  marched  for  Concord,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  Neither  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expe- 
dition was  planned — the  privacy  with  which  the  troops  marched  out,  nor  an  order  that, 
no  inhabitant  fhould  leave  Bofton,  were  fufficient  to  prevent  intelligence  from  being 
fent  to  the  country  militia  of  what  was  going  on.  About  two  in  the  morning,  130  of 
the  Lexington  militia  had  affembled  to  oppofe  them,  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  in- 
telligence refpe6ting  the  regulars  uncertain,  they  were  difmifTed,  with  orders  to  appear 
again  at  the  beat  of  dram.  They  collected  a  fecond  time,  to  the  number  of  70,  between 
4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Britifh  regulars  foon  after  made  their  appear- 
ance. Major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  advanced  corps,  rode  up  to  tliem  and  called  out, 
"  Difperfe,  you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."  They  Hill  continued  in  a 

*  It  is  believed  that  another  objeft  of  this  expedition  was,   to  feize  on  the  perfons  of  Meffrs.  Hancock  and- 
Si  Adams,  who  by  their  fpirited  exertions  had  rendered  thcrafelves  obuoxious  to  General  Gage. 

bodv. 
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body,  on  wh'nh  he  advanced  nearer — dilcharged  his  pillol — and  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
£re.  A  difperiion  oil  the  iniUtia  was  the  eonlequcncc,  but  the  firing  of  the  reguhu'S 
was  nevcrthelefs  continued.  Individuals  finding  they  were  fired  upon,  though  dilper- 
fing,  returned  tlie  fire.  Three  or  four  of  llie  militia  were  killed  on  the  green.  A  few 
more  were  fliot  after  they  liad  begun  to  difpcrie.  The  royal  detachment  proceeded  on 
to  Concord,  and  executed  their  commillion.  They  difabled  two  24  pounders — threw 
50olb.  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in  pieces  about  60  barrels  of  flour.  Mr. 
John  Butcrick,  major  of  a  minute  regiment,  not  knowing  v»'hat  had  pafl'ed  at  Lexington, 
ordered  his  men  not  to  give  the  firft  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  ttre  aggretfors.  Upon 
his  approaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed  Captain  Ifaac  Davis,  and  one 
private  of  the  j)rovineial  minute  men.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  a  fkirmifli  enfued. 
The  king's  troops  having  done  their  bufinefs,  began  their  retreat  towards  Bollon.  This 
was  condudted  v,  ith  expedition,  for  tlie  adjacent  inhabitants  had  aflembled  in  arms  and 
-began  to  attack  iJicm  in  every  direiStion.  In  their  return  to  Lexington  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed,  both  by  thofe  who  prefled  on  their  rear,  and  others  who  poured  in 
fi'om  all  fides,  firing  from  behind  ilone  walls,  and  fuch  like  coverts,  which  lupplied 
the  place  of  lines  and  redoubts.  At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment of  900  men  under  Lord  Picrcy,  which  had  been  lent  out  by  General  Gage  to  llip- 
port  Licutenant-co'loncl  Smith.  This  reintbrcement, having  two  pieces  of  cannoii,  awed 
the  povincials,  and  kept  them  at  a  greater  difiance  ;  but  they  continued  a  conllant, 
though  irregular  and  fcattering  fire,  which  did  great  execution.  The  dole  firing  from 
behind  the  walls  by  good  markfinen,  put  the  regular  troops  in  no  fmall  confufion,  but 
they  nevcrthelefs  kept  up  a  brific  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  lit- 
tle after  funfet  the  regulars  reached  Bunker's-hill,  worn  down  with  exceflive  fatigue, 
having  marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  On  the  next  day  they  crolied 
Charleftown  ferry,  to  Bollon. 

There  never  were  more  than  400  provincials  engaged  at  one  time,  and  often  not  fo 
many.  As  fome  tired  and  gave  out,  others  caiiie  up  and  took  their  places.  There  was 
fcarcely  any  difcipline  obferved  among  them.  Otficers  and  privates  fired  when  they 
were  ready  and  law  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities,  by  croffing  fields  and 
fences,  and  to  act  as  flanking  parties  againlt  the  king's  troops^  who  kept  to  the  main 
xoad. 

The  regulars  had  6^  killed,  174  woimded,  and  24  made  prilbners.  Of  the  provin- 
cials 49  were  killed,  and  39  wormded  and  milling. 

Here  was  fpilt  the  fo-Ji  blood  in  the  late  war  ;  a  war  which  fevered  America  from  the 
Britilh  empire.  Lexington  opened  the  firll  fcene  to  this  great  drama,  which,  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  exhibited  the  mofi  illultrious  characters  and  events,  and  doled  with  a  revolution^ 
equally  glorious  for  the  adors,  and  important  in  its  confequences  to  mankind. 

This  battle  roufed  all  America.  The  Provincial  Congcefs  of  Maflachufetts  being  at 
■this  time  in  felfion,  yoted  that  "  An  army  of  30,000  men  be  immediatdy  railed  ;  that 
13,600  be  of  their  own  province,  .and  that  a  letter  and  delegate  be  lent  to  the  feveral 
colonies  of  New  Plamplbire,  Connedicut,  and  Rhode  Ifland."  The  militia  colleded 
from  all  quarters,  and  Boftou,  in  a  few  days,  was  befieged  by  twenty  thouland  men. 
A  flop  was  put  to  all  intcrcourfe  between  tlie  town  and  counti'y,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provifions.  .General  Gage  promifed  to  let  the  people 
(depart,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  arms.  The  people  complied  ;  but  when  die  ge- 
neral had  obtained  their  axms,  he  refufcd  to  let  the  people  go. 

This, 
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Tl)]s  breach  of  faith,  and  the  confequenres  that  attended  it,  were  juftly  and  greatly 
complained  of ;  and  although  many,  at  different  times,  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their  effecls  behind  :  lb  that  many  who  had  beerc 
lafed  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and  mil'ery. 
A  circumflance  peculiarly  and  wantonly  aggravating,  and  which  was  the  ground  of  the 
bitterelt  complaints  of  congrels,  was,  that  paflpoits  were  granted  and  retained  in  luch 
a  manner,  as  that  families  were  broken,  and  the  dearelt  connecftions  teparated  ;  part 
being  compelled  to  quit  the  town,  and  part  cruelly  retained  againft  their  inclination. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  a  gi'eat  part  of  the-  reintbrcements  ordered  from  Great 
Britain  arrived  at  Bofton.  Three  Britilb  Generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton, 
whofe  behaviour  in  the  preceding  war  had  gained  them  gi'eat  reputation,  alio  arrived 
about  the  fame  time.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  acting  with  more 
decilion  ;  but  before  he  pirocceded  to  extremities,  he  conceived  it  due  to  ancient  forms 
to  iffue  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  to  the  inhabitants  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war. 
He  therefore  offered  pardon  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  who  fhould  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  their  refpettive  occupations  and  peaceable  duties,  excepting 
only  from  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  "  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,"  whofe 
offences  were  faid  to  be  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  confideratioix 
than  that  of  condign  punifhment."  He  alio  proclaimed,  that  not  only  the  perfons  above 
named  and  excepted,  but  alfo  all  their  adherents,  alfociates,  and  correfpondents  fhotild 
be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion,  and  treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclama- 
tion it  was  alio  declared,  "  that  as  the  courts  of  judicature  were  fhut,  martial  law  fliould 
take  place,  till  a  due  courfe  of  juliice  Ihould  be  re-ellablifhed."  It  was  fuppofed  that 
this  proclamation  was  a  prelude  to  holtilities,  and  preparations  wei"e  accordingly  made 
by  the  Americans.  The  heights  of  Charleitown  were  lb  litnated  as  to  make  the  poffcl- 
iion  of  them  a  matter  of  great  confec|uence  to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders 
were  therefore  ilfued,  June  16th,  by  the  provincial  commanders,  that  a  dctaclmient  of 
a  thoufand  men  fhould  intrench  upon  Breed's-hilL*  Here  the  Americans,  between 
midnight  and  morning,  with  uncommon  expedition  and  filence,  threw  up  a  fmall  re- 
doubt, which  the  Britilh  did  not  difcover  till  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  when  they  began 
ah  inceifant  firing  and  continued  it  till  afternoon.  With  the  inti'epidit}'  of  veteran  fol- 
diers  the  Americans  bore  this  fire,  and  jjroceeded  to  firnifh  their  redoubt,  and  to  throw 
up  a  breall-work,  extending  eaflward  of  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hrll.  Al:iout  nooB  Ge- 
neral Gage  detached  Major-general  Howe  and  Brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  the  flower 
of  his  army,  in  two  detachments,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  3000  men. — They 
landed  at  a  point  about  150  or  200  rods  S.  E.  of  the  redoubt,  and  cieliberatelv  prepared 
for  the  attack.  While  the  troops,  who  firft  landed,  were  waiting  for  a  reinforcement, 
the  Americans  on  the  left  wing,  towards  Myftic  river,  for  their  fecurity,  pulled  up  fome 
adjoining  poll:  and  rail  fence,  and  let  it  down  in  two  parallel  lines,  near  each  other, 
and  filled  the  fpace  between  with  hay,  which  the  day  before  was  mowed  and  rcmained- 
in  the  adjacent  field.  The  Britifh  troops,  in  the  mean  time  formed  in  two  lines,  and 
about  3  o'clock  advanced  llowly  towai'ds  the  Americans.  The  hills  and  Itcejjles  in 
Bofton,  and  the  circumjacent  country,  were  crowded  with  anxious  Ipcctatorv  of  the 
dubious  confliet.  While  fome  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  troops,  multitudes,  with 
a  keener  fenlibilit}',  felt  for  the  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country.  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  troops.     The  Americans  had  the  precaution  to 

*  Hillorians,  through  miftake,  have- called  the  hill  where  the  battle  was  fought,  Bunhr^i-hlU^  whkJi  is  a 
.quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Breed's-hill,  where  tlie  battle  was  fought, 
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relcrvc  ihcir  fire,  till  their  enemies  had  ap;-)roachccl  within  lo  or  12  rods  of  their  worlds, 
The^-  then  hegan  a  \vcll-dirc(^ted  and  furious  dlllharge  of  fmall  arms,  which  mowed 
down  their  enemies  in,  ranks,  and  occalioned  a  diforderly  and  precipitate  retreat.  Their 
officers  rallied  them  with  dilficulty,  and  puflied  them  forward  with  their  fwords  to  a 
I'econd  attack.  They  were  in  the  fame  manner  put  to  llight  a  fccond  time.  With  flill 
greater  ditticulty  they  were  forced  by  General  Howe  to  a  third  attack.  By  this  time 
the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and  their  redoubt  was  attacked  on  two  fides. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  retreat  was  ordered  ;  the  left  wing  of  the  Americans, 
N.  E.  of  the  redoubt,  ftill  continxiing  their  tire,  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  on 
the  right,  till  the  Britifh  had  nearly  lurrounded  them.  The  retreat  was  effected,  with 
an  inconfiderable  lofs,  conlidering  the  greater  part  of  the  dillance  they  had  to  pats  was 
■■completely  expofed  to  the  iuccffaiit  fire  of  the  Glalgow  man  of  war  and  two  floating 
batteries. 

During  the  heat  of  this  bloody  a6lion,  bj^  order  of  General  Gage,  Charleftown  was 
fet  on  fire  by  a  battery  on  Cops-hill,  in  Bollon,  and  a  party  from  the  Somerfet  man 
■of  war  lying  in  Charles  river,  and  nearly  400  houfes,  including  fix  public  buildings, 
were  confumed,  with  their  furniture,  he.  valued  by  19  men  under  oath,  at  ^156,900, 
Ipecie :;  and  2000  perfons  reduced  from  affluence  and  mediocrity,  to  the  moil  aggrava- 
ted poverty  and  exile,* 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  this  memorable  adlion  amounted  to  1500  only. 
There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  wars  in  which,  all  circumlfances  eonfidered, 
there  was  a  greater  flaughter  of  men  than  in  this  fliort  engagement.  The  lofs  of  the 
Britifh,  as  acknowledged  by  General  Gage,  amounted  to  1054  men.  Nineteen  corn- 
milTioned  officers  were  killed  and  70  wounded.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  77 
killed — 2,78  wounded  and  mifilng. 

The  death  of  Major-general  Warren,  who  four  days  before  had  received  his  com- 
miflion,  and  who,  having  had  no  command  affigned  him,  fought  this  day  as  a  volun- 
teer, was  particularly  and  greatly  lamented.  "  To  the  purell:  patri' tiflB,  and  the  moft 
undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  domeftic  life,  the  eloquence  oi'  an  accom- 
plilhed  orator,  and  the  wiiHom  of  an  able  ftateliBan." 

About  this  time  a  fcheme  was  laid  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Conne6ticut,  to  take 
pofieffion  of  Ticonderoga,  where  a  great  quantity  of  military  Ifores  were  lodged,  and 
which  is  the  key  to  Canada.  Having  made  the  neceflary  preparations,  and  collected 
:2jo  men,  chiefly  Greeu  Mountain  boys,  they  rendezvoufed  at  Caflleton  where  they  were 
joined  by  Col.  Allen,  and  fhortly  after  by  Col.  Arnold  from  Cambridge,  under  com- 
miffion  from  the  Provincial  Congrefs.  Col.  Allen  commanded  this  volunteer  party. 
Having  arrived  at  Lake  Chaplain,  oppofite  Ticonderoga,  in  the  night,  Cols.  Allen  and 
Arnold,  with  83  men,  crolied  over,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  entered  tlie  fort  without 
refiftance,  and  called  upon  the  commander,  who  was  in  bed,  to  furrender  the  fort. 
He  afked  by  what  authority  ?  Col.  Allen  replied — "  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  and  of  the  Continental  Congrefs." — Thus  the  fort  was  captured,  witli 
its  valuable  ftores  and  48  prifoners.     Crown  Point  was  taken  at  the  fame  time,  by  Col. 

*  This  pleafanttown,  (that  part  of  it  which  was  burnt)  has  flnce  been  rebuilt  upon  an  improved  plan,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1 793,  contained,  bcfides  a  large  meeting  houfe,  alms  houfe,  fchool  hoiife,  and  a  number  of  ftores 
and  other  buildings,  about  215  dwelling  houfes,  inhabited  by  234  Families.  The  whole  number  of  fouls  was 
1254,  of  which  120  were  males  of  £i  years  and  upwards.  TJie  number  of  males  of  upwards  of  21  years  in 
this  town  before  the  war  was  360,  of  which,  in  April  1790,  100  only  lived  in  Charlellown,  135  had  never 
returned,  125  had  died.  In  November  1791,  there  were  no  lefs  than  139  widows  of  men  who  were  natives 
cfCharleftown,  befides  16  other  widows  of  Charleftown  men,  not  natives,  making  in  the  whole  15S'  of  whom 
77  were  in  the  town.    At  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  10  v/idowers. 
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Warren,  and  pofleffion  obtained  of  all  Lake  Champlain.  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  by 
a  few  determined  men. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June,  two  days  before  the  memorable  battle  on  Breed's-hill,  the  Con- 
tinental Congrefs  unanimoufly  appointed  George  Wafliington,  Efq;*  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, 

•  Notwithftanding  it  has  often  been  afTerted,  with  confidence,  that  Prejident  IVaJlnngton  was  a  native  of 
England,  certain  it  is  his  aiiceftors  came  tVom  thence  to  this  country  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1657.  He,  in 
the  third  del'cent  after  their  migration,  was  born  on  the  i  ith  of  Februar}-,  (old  fty'e)  17^2,  at  tlie  parifli  of 
Wafliington,  in  Weftmoreland  county,  in  Virginia.  His  father's  family  was  numerous,  and  he  was  the  firft 
fruit  of  a  fecond  marriage.  His  education  having  been  principally  condufted  by  a  private  tutor,  at  fifteen 
years  old  he  was  entered  a  midfliipman  on  board  of  a  Brjtifh  veflel  of  war  ftationed  on  the  roaft  of  Virginia, 
and  his  baggage  prepared  for  embarkation  ;  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  reluft.mce  his 
mother  exprelled  to  his  engaging  in  that  profelTlon. 

Previous  to  this  tranfa£tion,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  tlie  charge  of  the  family 
devolved  on  his  eldeft  brother.  His  eUieft  brother,  a  young  n.an  of  the  mofl:  pnjmiling  talents,  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  colonial  troops  employed  againft  Carthagena,  and  on  his  return  from  the  expedition,  named  his 
new  patrimonial  manfion  Mount  Vernon,  in  honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  from  whom  he  h^fd  re- 
ceived many  civilities.  He  was  afterwards  made  Adjutant-general  of  the  militia  oi  Virginia,  but  did  not 
long  furvive.  At  his  deceafe,  the  eldeft  fon  by  the  lecond  marriage  inherited  this  feat,  and  a  confiderable 
landed  property.  In  confequenceof  the  extenlive  limits  of  the  colony,  the  vacant  office  of  Adjutant-general 
was  divided  into  three  diftriiSls,  and  \\\&  future  Hero  of  America,  before  he  attained  his  twentieth  year,  began 
his  military  fervice  by  a  principal  appointment  in  that  department,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  event  occurred  which  called  his  abilities  into  pub- 
lic notice.  In  1753,  while  the  government  of  the  colony  was  adminiftered  by  Lieutenant-governor  Din- 
widdie,  encroachments  were  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the  French  from  Canada,  on  the  territories  of  the 
Uritifli  colonies,  at  the  weftward.  Mr.  Wafliington,  who  was  fent  with  plenary  powers  to  afcertain  the  fa<5ts, 
treat  with  the  iavages,  and  warn  the  French  to  defift  from  their  aggreffions,  performed  the  duties  of  his  mif- 
iion  with  Angular  induftry,  intelligence,  and  addrefs.  His  journal  and  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
which  were  publiflied,  announced  to  the  world  that  corrednefs  of  mind,  manlinefs  in  ftyle,  and  accuracy  in 
mode  of  doing  bufinefs,  which  have  (ince  charaAerifed  him  in  the  conduft  of  more  arduous  affairs.  But  it  was 
deemed,  by  fome,  an  extraordinary  circumftaucc  that  fo  juvenile  and  inexperienced  a  perfon  fliould  have 
been  employed  on  a  negociation,  with  which  iubjefts  of  the  greatefi:  importance  were  involved  ;  fubjefts, 
which  fliortly  after  became  the  origin  of  a  war  between  England  and  France,  that  raged  for  many  years 
throughout  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of  this  fketch,  to  mention  in  detail  the  fatigues  he  endured, 
the  plans  he  fuggefted,  or  the  fyftem  he  purfued  for  the  defence  of  the  .frontiers,  during  this  war,  until  the 
year  1758. 

Tranquillity  on  the  frontiers  of  the  middle  colonies  having  been  reflored,  and  the  health  of  Colonel 
Wafliington  having  become  extremelyd  ebilitatedby  an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  in  1759,  herefignei 
his  military  appointment. 

His  health  was  gradually  re-eflabliflied.  He  married  Mrs.  Cuftis,t  a  handfome  and  amiable  youn^ 
widow,  poflefled  of  an  ample  jointure  ;  and  fettled  as  a  planter  and  farmer  on  hi»  eftate  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
Fairfax  county. 

After  he  left  the  army,  until  the  year  1775,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  conftantly  a  membeF 
t)f  aflembly,  a  magiftrate  of  his  county,  and  a  judge  of  the  court.  He  was  ele(3;ed  fi  delegate  to  the  firft 
Congrefs  in  i  774  ;  as  well  as  to  that  which  aflembled  in  the  year  following.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out, 
he  was  appointed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  Congrefs,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Colonies. 

It  is  the  lefs  neceflTary  to  particularize,  in  this  place,  his  tranfaftions  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  becaufe 
the  impreffion  which  they  made  is  vet  frefli  in  every  mind.  But  it  is  hoped  pofterity  will  be  taught,  in  what 
manner  he  transformed  an  undifciplined  body  of  peafantry  into  a  regular  army  of  foldiers.  Commentaries  on 
his  campaigns  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  interefting  and  inftruftive  to  future  generations.  The  conduft  of 
the  firft  campaign,  in  compelling  the  Britifti  troops  to  abandon  Bofton,  by  a  bloodlefs  vidory,  will  merit  a 
minute  narration.  But  a  volume  would  fcarcely  contain  the  mortifications  he  experienced,  and  the  hazards  to 
■which  he  was  expofed,  in  1776  and  1777,  in  contending  againft  the  prowefs  of  Britain,  with  an  inadequate 
force.  His  good  deftiny  and  confummate  prudence,  prevented  want  of  fuccefs  from  producing  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  ;  for  want  of  fuccefs  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  pernicious  couniels, 
through  the  levity  of  the  people,  or  the  ambition  of  their  demagogues.  Shortly  after  this  period,  fprang  up 
the  only  cabal  that  ever  exifted  during  his  public  life^  to  rob  him  of  his  reputation  and  comaiaad.    It  proved 

f  Pjefident  and  Mrs.  Walhington  were  both  bom  in  the  Ucas  year, 
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gitiia,  to  the  oiiicf  command  of  ihc  American  army.  This  gentleman  had  been  i  dif- 
tinguiilicd  and  ruccelsful  officer  in  the  prt-eediug  war,  and  Iccm  deitined  by  heaven  to- 
be  the  faviour  of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  a  diiiidence  which 
was  a  proof  of  liis  modcfty,  his  prudence,  and  his .  grcatnefs  ;  and  by  his  matchlefs 
ikill,  fortitude,  and  perlcverance,  conducted  America  "through  indefcribablc  ditiicul- 
ties  to  independence  and  peace. 

General  Walbington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  Congrcfs,  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  command  of  the  American  army  in  July.  From  this  time,  the 
aftairs  of  America  began  to  aflumc  the  appearance  of  a  regular  and  general  oppolitiou 
to  the  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

In  autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  unc''er  the  command  of  General  Montgomery,  bc- 
fieged  and  took  the  garrilbn  at  St.  John's,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  Canada, 
The  prifoncrs  amounted  to  about  feven  hundred.  General  Montgomery  purllied  his 
flicccf^,  and  took  Montreal ;  and  deligned  to  pufh  his  vi(!:fories  to  Quebec. 

A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Arnold,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Canada 
by  the  river  Kcnnebek,  and  through  the  wiidcrnels.  After  luffering  every  hardlbip, 
and  the  moft  diilreffing  hunger,  they  arrived  in  Canada,  and  were  joined  by  General 
Montgomery,  before  Quebec.  This  city,  which  was  commanded  Isy  Governor  Carle- 
ton,  was  immediat(;ly  belieged  :  but  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the  town  by  a 
liege,  it  was  determined  to  Itorm  it. 

The  garrifon  of  Quebec,  at  this  time,  confifted  of  about  1530  men,  of  which  800 
were  militia.  The  American  army  contilled  of  800  men.  General  Montgomery 
having  divided  his  little  army  into  four  detachments,  ordered  two  femts  to  be  made 
againtl  the  upper  town,  one  by  Colonel  Livingfron,  at  the  head  of  the  Canadians, 
againft  St.  John's  Gate  ;  the  other  by  Major  Brown  agaLnft  Cape  Diamond  ;  refemng 
to  himfelf  and  Colonel  Arnold,  the  two  principal  attacks  againft  the  lower  town.     At 

as  impotent  in  efFtftj  as  it  was  audacious  in  defign.  In  the  three  fucceeding  years  the  germ  of  difcipline  iiii- 
fnlded  ;  and  the  fources  of  America  having  been  called  iiitn  co-operation  with  the  land  and  naval  armies  of 
France,  produced  the  glorious  campaign  in  1781.  From  this  time  the  gloom  began  to  difappear  from  our 
political  horizon,  and  the  aftairs  of  the  Union  proceeded  in  a  meliorating  train,  till  a  peace  was  inoft  ably 
ncgociated  by  our  ambafladors  in  Europe  in  178^;. 

No  perfon,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  prcfent  when  General  Wafliington  received  the  intelligence 
of  peace,  and  who  did  not  accompany  him  to  his  domeftic  retirement,  can  delcribe  the  relief  which  that  joyful 
event  brought  to  bis  labouring  mind,  or  the  :iipreme  fatisfaftion  with  which  he  withdrew  to  private  life- 
From  his  triumphal  entry  into  New  York,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Britifli  army,  to  his  arrival 
at  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  refignation  of  his  commilFion  to  Congrcfs,  fellive  crowds  impeded  his  paffage 
through  all  the  populous  towns  ;  the  devotion  of  a  whole  people  purfued  him  with  prayers  to  Fleaven  for 
Weffings  on  his  head,  while  their  gratitude  fimght  the  moft  expreffive  language  of  manifefting  itfelf  to  him,  as 
their  common  father  and  benefactor.  When  he  became  a  privaie  citizen,  he  had  the  unufual  felicity  to  find 
that  his  native  State  was  among  the  moft  zealous  in  doin?  juftice  to  his  merits  ;  and  that  ftronger  demonftra- 
tioiis  of  affeftionate  efteem  (it  pollible)  were  given  by  the  citizens  of  his  neighbourho.id,  than  by  any  other 
deftription  of  men  on  the  continent.  But  he  has  conltantly  declined  accepting  any  comptnfation  for  his  I'er- 
vices,  or  provifion  for  the  augmented  expcnces  which  have  been  incurred  by  him  in  confcquence  of  his  public 
employment,  although  propol'als  have  been  made  in  the  moft  delicate  manner,  efpecially  by  the  States  of.  Vir«- 
ginia  and  Pennfylvania. 

Thehappinels  of  private  life  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  In  1789,  by  the  iinanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  called  to  the  dignified  office  of  Chief  Magiftratc  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  which  oifice  he  has 
ever  lince  fuftaiiicd  ;  and  with  how  much  dis;;iity,  p:  ud.ence,  and  ability,  the  general  applaufe  of  his  confti- 
tnents  amply  teftity.  The  hilfory  nf  the  liie,-  and  the  delineation  of  the  charafter  of  this  truly  great  man,  are 
-fiibjefts  which  will  occupy  many  of  the  moft  entertaining  and  inftruttive  pages  of  the  future  impartial  hif- 
tories  of  America. 

While  true  merit  is  efteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never  ceafe  to  revere  the  memory  of  this 
Hero;  and  while  gratitude  remains  in  the  human-breaft,  the  praifes  of  Washington  fliall  dwell  on  every 
Aai'-ricau  tongue. 
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five  o'clock  in  the  morning  General  Montgomery  advanced  againfl  the  lower  town  : 
he  pafled  the  tirft  bamer,  and  was  jull  opening  to  attack,  the  fecond,  when  he  was 
Jellied,  together  with  his  Aid-de-camp,  Captaiii  M'Pherlbn.  This  lb  dilpirited  the 
men,  that  Colonel  Campbell,  on  wliom  the  command  devolved,  thought  proper  to 
draw  them  off.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Arnold,  with  350  men,  made  a  luccefsful 
attack  on  another  part  of  the  town.  In  the  attack  of  the  lirll  battery.  Colonel  Arnold 
was  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  field  of  battle.  His  pai'ty,  how- 
ever, commanded  by  Captain  Morgan  of  Virgiiiia,  proceeded,  and  entered  the  town; 
but  not  being  joined  by  the  other  parties,  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  luperior  force. 

The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  100,  and  300  were 
taken  prilbners.  Hiftorians  will  do  jufhice  to  the  bravery  of  the  Provincial  troops  on 
this  occafion. 

After  the  defeat,  Colonel  Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops,  continued  fome 
months  Ix'fore  Quebec,  although  his  troops  were  reduced  in  numbers,  and  fuffercd 
incredibly  from  cold  and  ficknefs. 

The  death  of  General  Montgomery  was  greatly  and  fincerely  regretted  on  both  fides-. 
"  His  many  amiable  qualities  had  procured  him  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  private  affecT- 
tion,  and  his  great  abilities,  an  equal  proportion  of  public  efleem.  His  name  was 
mentioned  in  parliament  with  Angular  retpect  :  the  Minilter  himtelf  acknowledged  his 
worth,  while  he  reprobated  the  caufe  in  which  he  fell.  He  concluded  an  involuntary 
panegj-ric,  by  faying,  "  Curie  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  countrj'."* 

About  this  time,  the  large  and  flourifhing  town  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia  was  burnt 
by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  then  governor  of  that  province. 

General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  command 
by  General  Howe. 

Falmouth,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  Maffachufetts,  fhared 
the  fate  of  Norfolk ;  being  laid  in  aflies  by  order  of  the  Britifh  admiral. 

The  Britifh  government  entered  into  treaties  with  fome  of  the  German  princes  f©r- 
about  fourteen  thoufand  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  to  America  the  next  year,  to  aflifl 
in  fubduing  the  colonies.     The  parliament  alfo  paffed  an  a6t,  forbidding  all  intercourfe 
with  America ;  and  while  they  repealed  tlie  Boflon  port  and  fifhery  bills,  they  declared 
all  American  property  on  the  high  leas,  forfeited  to  the  captors. 

Meafures  were  taken  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  Bofton :  for  this  purpofe,  batteries 
were  opened  on  feveral  hills,  from  -whence  fhot  and  bombs  were  thro\vn  into  the 
town.  But  the  batteries  which  were  opened  on  Dorchefter  point  had  tlie  bcft  effect, 
and  foon  obliged  General  Howe  to  abandon  the  town.  In  March  1776  the  Britilli 
troops  embarked  for  Halifax,  and  General  Wafliington  entered  Bofton  in  triumph. 

In  the  enfuing  fummer,  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
and  a  body  of  troops  under  the  Generals  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  attempted  to  take 
Charlefton,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.     The  Ihips  mads  a  violent  attack  upon  the 

*  General  Montgomery  defcended  from  a  refpeftable  family  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  was  bora  in  the 
year  1737.  His  attachment  to  liberty  was  innate,  and  matured  by  a  fine  education  and  an  excellent  under- 
ftanding.  Having  married  a  wife,  and  purchafed  an  eftate  in  New  York,  he  was,  from  thefe  circumftances, 
as  well  as  from  his  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  from  a  conviftion  of  the  juftnefs  of  her  caufe,  induced  to 
confider  himfelf  as  an  American.  From  principle,  he  early  embarked  in  her  caufe,  and  rjuitted  the  fu'cets  of 
eafy  fortune,  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  and  philofophical  rural  life,  with  the  higheft  domeftic  felicity,  to  take 
an  a£tive  fliare  in  all  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  that  attend  the  foldier's  life. 

Before  he  came  over  to  America,  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  England,  and  had  fuccefsfiilly 
fought  her  battles  with  the  immortal  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  the  war  of  1756,  on  the  very  fpot,  uhere,  when 
figlitins;  under  the  ftandard  of  freedoiBi  he  was  doomeid  to  fall  in  arms  againft  hei»; 
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fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned. 

In  July,  Congrefs  publifhed  their  declaration  of  independence,  which  feparated 
America  from  Great  Britain.  This  great  event  took  place  two  hundred  and  cighty- 
Ibur  years  after  the  difcovery  of  America  by  Columbus — one  hundred  and  lixty-liK 
from  the  firfl  efFedual  fettlement  in  Virginia,  and  one  hundred  and  filty-fix  from  the 
firll  fettlement  of  Plymouth  in  Maliachufetts,  which  were  the  earliell  Englilh  fettle- 
ments  in  America. 

Juft  after  this  declaration,  General  Howe,  with  a  powerful  force,  arrived  near  New- 
York,  and  landed  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland.  General  Wafhington  was  in  New 
York  with  about  thirteen  thoufand  men,  who  were  encamped  either  in  the  city  or  the 
neighbouring  fortifications. 

The  operations  of  the  Britifli  began  by  the  action  on  Long  Ifland  in  the  month  of 
Auguit.  The  American  Generals  Sullivan  and  Lord  Sterling,  with  a  large  body  of 
men,  were  made  prifoners.  The  night  after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered 
and  executed  with  fuch  filence,  that  the  Americans  left  the  ifland  without  alarming 
their  enemies,  and  without  lofs. 

In  September,  the  city  of  New  York  was  abandoned  by  the  American  army,  and 
taken  by  the  Britifh. 

In  November,  Fort  Wafhington  on  York  Ifland  was  taken,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand  Americans  made  prifoners.  Fort  Lee,  oppofite  to  Fort  Wafhington,  on  the 
Jerfey  fhore,  was  foon  after  taken,  but  the  garrifon  efcaped. 

About  the  fame  time.  General  Clinton  was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Rliode  Ifland,  and  fucceeded.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  loiVes  and  defeats, 
the  American  army  fufFered  by  defertion,  and  more  by  ficknels,  which  was  epidemic,, 
and  very  mortal. 

The  northern  army  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  difagreeable  fituation,  particularly  after 
the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  American  force,  confiiling  of  a  few  light 
vefl'els,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Arnold  and  Waterbury,  was  totally  dilperfed. 
But  General  Carleton,  inflead  of  purfuing  his  victory,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  recon- 
noitered  our  ports  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,,  and  returned  to  winter 
quarters  in  Canada. 

The  American  army  might  now  be  faid  to  be  no  more.  All  that  now  remained  of 
an  army,  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  amounted  to  at  leaft  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  did  not  now  exceed  three  thoufand.  The  term  of  their  engagements 
bemg  expired,  they  returned  in  large  Ijodies  to  their  families  and  friends  ;  the  few, 
who,  from  perfonal  attachment,  local  circumltances,  or  I'uperior  perfeverance  and 
bravery,  continued  with  tliic  Generals  Wafhington  and  Lee,  were  too  inconfiderable 
to  appear  formidaljle  in  the  view  of  a  powerful  and  vietorious  enemy. 

In  this  alarming  and  critic?J  fituation  of  afTairs,  General  Lee,  through  an  imprudent 
carelcflnefs,  which  ill  became  a  man  in  his  important  Itation,  was  captured  by  a  party 
of  Britifh  light  horfe,  commanded  by  Colonel  Harcourt.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance  gave  a  fevere  fhock  to  the  remaining  hopes  of  the  little  army,  and  rendered 
their  fituation  truly  diflrefling.     ■ 

Wiiile  thefe  things  were  tranfacling  in  New  Jerfey,  General  Wafhington,  far  from 
being  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  General  Lee,  and  always  ready  to  improve  every  ad- 
vantage to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  handful  of  men,  had  made  a  Itand  on  the 
Pennfylvania  fide  of  the  Delaware.  He  co]le6ted  his  fcattered  tbrces,  called  in  the 
^fliftauce  of  the  Pcnnlylvaniii  militiaj  imd  oja  the  eight,  of  the  25th  of  December,  1776, 

when 
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when  the  enemy  were  hilled  into  fecurity  by  the  idea  of  his  weakncfs,  and  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  night,  which  was  remarkably  boitterous,  as  well  as  by  the  fumes  of  a 
Chrilimas  eve,  he  crofled  the  river,  and,  at  the  breaking  of  day,  marched  down  to 
Trenton,  and  lb  completely  furpriled  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  detadimcnt, 
which  were  Rationed  at  this  place,  furrendcred  after  a  fliort  rcliltance.  The  hork-men 
and  a  few  others  made  their  efcape  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  town.  Upwards  of  nine 
hundred  Heflians  were  taken  prilbners  at  this  time. 

The  addrefs  in  planning  and  executing  this  cnterprize  reflected  the  highefi:  honour 
on  the  commander,  and  the  fuccels  revived  the  defponding  hopes  of  America.  The  lofs 
of  General  Mercer,  a  gallant  officer,  at  Princeton,  was  the  principal  circumftance  that 
allayed  the  joys  of  vidtory. 

The  following  year,  1777,  was  diftinguifhed  by  very  memorable  events  in  favour 
of  America.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Governor  Tryon  was  fent  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  dcftroy  the  ftores  at  Danbury  in  Connetlicut.  This  plan  was  executed, 
and  the  town  moftly  burnt.  The  enemy  liifFered  in  their  retreat,  and  the  Americans 
loit  General  Woofter,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

General  Prefcot  was  taken  from  his  quarters  on  Rhode  Ifland,  by  the  addrefs  and 
enterprize  of  Colonel  Barton,  and  conveyed  prifoner  to  the  continent. 

General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  tlie  northern  Britiffi  army,  took  pofTeffion  of 
Ticonderoga,  v^hich  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Americans.  He  puffied  his  fucceffes, 
crofled  Lake  George,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga. 
His  progrefs,  however,  was  checked  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baum,  near  Bennington, 
in  which  the  undilciplined  militia,  under  General  Stark,  difplayed  unexampled  bra- 
very, and  captured  almotl  the  whole  detachment.  The  militia  atiembled  from  all 
parts  of  New  England  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  General  Burgoyne. 

Thefe,  with  the  regular  troops,  formed  a  relpe6table  army,  commanded  by  General 
Gates.  After  tw'o  levere  adtions,  in  which  the  Generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold  behaved 
with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  were  wounded.  General  Burgoyne  found  himlelf  en- 
clofed  with  brave  troops,  and  was  forced  to  furrender  his  whole  army,  amounting  to 
five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.* 
This  memorable  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  06lober,  1777  ;  and  difl^uled  an  uni- 
verfal  joy  over  America,  and  l.^id  a  foundation  for  the  treaty  with  France. 

But  before  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  main  body  of  the  Britiffi  forces  had  embarked  at 
New  York,  failed  up  the  Chefapeak,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.  The  army 
foon  began  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  General  Waffiington  had  determined  to 
oppofe  them,  and  for  this  purpofe  made  a  ftand,  lirfl  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  and  then 
upon  the  heights  near  Brandywine  Creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  overpowered,  and  fufFered  great  lofs.  The  enemy  foon  purfued  their 
march,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Philadelphia  towards  the  clofe  of  September. 

Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  Germantown,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  the  Americans  had  the  advantage ;  but  by  fome  unlucky 
accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in  favour  of  the  Britiffi,  Both  fides  fuf- 
fered  confidcrable  lotTes  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Americans  was  General  Naffi. 

In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud  Ifland  and  Red  Bank,  the  Heffians  were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  their  commander,  Colonel  Donop,  killed.  The  Britiffi  alio  loft  the 
Augufta,  a  ffiip  of  the  line.     But  the  forts  were  afterwards  taken,  and  the  navigatioa 

*  When  Gfeneral  Burgoyne  left  Canada,  his  army  confided  of  10,000  mcFij  together  with  one  of  the  maft 
complete  and  grand  trains  of  artillery  that  was  ever  lent  from  Great  Britain, 
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of  tlie  Delaware  opened.  General  VVafhin*iton  was  reinforced,  witli  a  part  of  the 
troops  which  had  compoled  the  northern  army,  under  General  Gates ;  adid  both  ar^ 
mies  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

In  Odol^er,  the  fame  month  in  which  General  Burgoyne  was  taken  at  Saratoga, 
General  Vaughan,  with  a  fmall  fleet,  failed  up  Hudfon's  river,  and  burnt  Kingllon,  a 
beautiful  Dutch  fettlement,  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  river. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1778,  was  diflinguifhed  by  a  treaty  of  aUiance 
betv/een  France  and  America  ;  by  whicli  we  ol^tained  a  powerful  and  generous  ally. 
When  the  Englifh  miniftry  were  informed  that  this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  difpatched 
commillioncrs  to  America  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now 
accept  their  otfers.  Early  in  the  fpring,  Count  d'Eftaing,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  tail 
of  the  line,  was  fent  by  the  court  of  France  to  affift  America. 

General  Howe  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  England  ;  the  command  then  de- ' 
■volved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  June  the  Britifh  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New  York :  on  tlieir 
•march  they  were  annoyed  by  the  Americans  ;  and  at  Monmouth  a  very  regular  a6tiou 
took  place  between  part  of  the  armies;  the  enemy  were  repulfed  with  great  lots. 
General  Lee,  for  his  mifconduct  that  day,  was  fufpcnded,  and  was  never  afterwards 
permitted  to  join  the  army. 

General  Lee's  conduct,  at  feveral  times  before  this,  had  been  very  fufpicious.  In 
December,  1776,  he  lay  at  Chatham,  about  eleven  miles  from  Elizabeth  Town,  with 
a  brigade  of  troops,  when  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  was  ftored  at  Elizabeth  Town, 
under  a  guard  of  only  five  hundred  Helhans.  General  Lee  was  apprifed  of  this,  and 
might  have  furprifcd  the  guard  and  taken  the  baggage  ;  but  he  negledted  the  opportu- 
uity,  and  after  feveral  marches  and  counter-marches  between  Troy,  Chatham,  and 
Morris  Town,  he  took  up  his  qtiarters  at,  or  near  White's  tavern,  where  he  was  fur- 
prifed  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  party  of  the  Britifli  horfe.  He  was  heard  to  fay,  re- 
peatedly, that  General  Wafliington  would  ruin  a  fine  army.  It  was  fufpetled  that  he 
had  defigns  to  fupplant  the  General,  and  his  friends  attempted  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  General  WaiTiington's  prudent  delays  and  cautious  movements  afforded 
General  Lee's  friends  many  opportunities  to  fpread  reports  unfavourable  to  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  inlinuated,  with  fome  fuccefs,  that  General  Walhington  wanted 
toura^-e  and  abilities.  Reports  of  this  kind,  at  one  time,  rendered  General  Lee  very 
popular,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  wifhed  to  fruftrate  General  Wafhington's  plans,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  fufpicions  already  entertained  of  his  generalfhip,  and  turn  the 
public  claiH  jur  in  his  own  favour.  His  condu6l  at  Monmouth  was,  by  fome,  fuppofed 
to  have  proceeded  irom  fuch  a  defign  ;  for  he  commanded  the  flower  of  the  American 
^rmy,  and  was  not  deflitute  of  courage. 

In  Auguft,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  attempted  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Rhode  Ifland,  but  did  not  fucceed.  Soon  after,  the  ftores  and  fhipping  at 
Bedford,  in  Maflachufetts,  were  burnt  by  a  party  of  the  Britifh  troops.  The  fame 
year,  Savanr.ah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  under  the  command 
of  Culoncl  Campbell. 

In  the  following  year,  1779,  General  Lincoln  wa«  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fouthern  army. 

Governor  Tryon  and  Sir  George  Collier  made  an  incurfion  Into  Connecticut,  and 
burnt  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned 
\vith  fuccefs  in  a  bold  iittack  upon  Stoijey  Point;  which  was  fiirprized  and  taken  by  the 
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brave  General  Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the  i5tli  of  July.     Five  hundred  men  \vci« 
made  prifoners,  witli  Httle  lofs  on  either  fide. 

A  party  of  Britifh  forces  attempted  this  fummer  to  build  a  fort  on  Pcnobfeot  river, 
for  thepurpofe  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbouring  foreft.  A  plan  was  l;iid  in  M.it- 
fachufetts  to  diflodge  them,  and  a  eonfidcrable  fleet  colleded  for  the  purpole  :  but  the 
plan  failed  of  foccefs,  and  the  whole  marine  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilb, 
except  fome  veffels  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themfelves. 

In  October,  General  Lincoln  and  Count  d'Etlaing  made  an  aflault  upon  Savannah; 
but  they  were  repulfed  with  conliderable  lofs.  In  this  a6lion,  the  celebrated  Polifli 
Count  Pulafki,.  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  foldier,  was  mortally 
wounded. 

In  this  fummer  General  Sullivan  marched  with  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Indian 
country,  in  the  welliern  part  of  the  New  York  State^  and  burnt  and  deftroyed  ail  their 
provilions  and  fcttlements  that  fell  in  their  way. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  next  year,  1780,  the  Britifh  troops  left  Rhode 
Ifland.  An  expedition,  undei'  General  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  undertaken 
againil  Charlcfton,  South  Carolina,  where  General  Lincoln  commanded.  This 
town,  after  a  clofe  fiege  of  about  lix  weeks,  was  furrendered  to  the  Britilli  com^ 
mancler;  and  General  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrifon,  were  made 
prilbaiers. 

General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  fouthern  department,  and 
another  anny  collected.  In  Auguft,  Lord  Cornwallis  attacked  the  American  troops  at 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  routed  them  with  conliderable  lofs.  He  afterwards 
marched  through  the  fouthern  States,  and  fuppofed  them  entirely  fubdued. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Britilh  troops  made  frequent  incui-fions  from  New  York 
into  the  Jerfeys,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Monfieur  de  Ternay,  with  a  body  of  land  forces, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland,  to  the  great  jay  of  the' 
Americans. 

This  year  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  treachery  of  General  Arnold.  Ge- 
neral Walhington  having  Ibme  bufinefs  to  tranfatl:  at  Weathersiield  in  Conne6!ieut, 
loft  Arnold  to  command  the  important  polt  of  Weft  Point,  ^^  hich  guards  a  pafs  in 
Hudlbn's  river,  about  flxty  miles  from  New  York.  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  preceding  winter,  had  been  eenfured;  and  the  treatment  he  received 
ill  confequence,  had  given  him  oftence. 

He  determined  to  take  revenge,  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  entered  into  a  negociation 
with- Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  deliver  Weft  Point,  and  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britifli.     While  General  WalTiington  was  abfent,  he  difinountcd  the  cannon  in  fome' 
of  the  forts,   and  took  other  fteps  to  render  the  taking  of  the  -  poft  caly  for  the 
enemy. 

But  by  a  providential  difcovery  the  whole  plan  was  defeated.  Major  Andre,  Adju- 
taiit-general  in  the  Britifh  army,  aid-du-camp  to  General  Clinton,  a  brave  ofiicer, 
who  had  been  fent  up  the  river  as  a  fjpy,  to  concc.t  the  plan  of  operations  with 
Arnold,  was  taken,  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed.  Arnold  made 
•his  efcape,  by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Britifh  veflel  which  lay  in  the  river. 
General  Wafhington  amvcd  in  camp  juft  after  Arnold  made  his  efcape,  and  re- 
iiored  order  in  the  garrifon. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates,  in-  Carolina,  General  Greene  was  a]>pointed  to 

command  - 
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command  in  the  fouthern  department.*  From  this  period,  things  in  that  quarter 
wore  a  more  favom-able  afpc6t.  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  adtive  commander  of  the 
Britifh  legion,  was  defeated  hy  General  Morgan,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the 
riflemen. 

After  a  variety  of  movements  the  two  armies  met  at  Guilford,  in  Carolina.  Here 
was  one  of  the  bell  fought  adions  during  the  war.  General  Greene  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  exerted  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  refpeftive  armies;  and  although  the 
Americans  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  yet  the  Britifh  army  fuffered  an 
immenfe  lofs,  and  could  not  purfue  the  vi&ory.  The  action  happened  on  the  15th 
March,  178 1. 

In  the  fpring,  General  Arnold,  who  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Britifh 
fervice,  with  a  fmall  number  of  troops  failed  for  Virginia,  and  plundered  the  country. 
This  called  the  attention  of  the  French  fleet  to  that  quarter,  and  a  naval  engagement 
took  place  between  the  Englifh  and  French,  in  which  fome  of  the  Englifh  ihips  were 
niucli  damaged,  and  one  entirely  difabled. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  General  Greene  moved  towards  South  Carolina,  to 
drive  the  Britillr  from  their  pofts  in  that  State.  Here  Lord  Rawdon  obtained  an  in- 
■conliderable  advantage  over  the  Americans,  near  Camden.  But  General  Greene  more 
than  recovered  this  difadvantage,  by  the  brilliant  and  fuccefsful  adtion  at  the  Eutaw 
-Springs;  where  General  Marian  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  the  brave  Col.  Wafhington 
was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  finding  General  Greene  fuccefsful  in  Carolina,  marched  to  Vir- 
ginia, collected  his  forces,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  York  Town.  In  the  mean  time 
Arnold  made  an  incurfion  into  Conne6ticut,  burnt  a  part  of  New  London,  took  Fort 
Grifwold  by  Itorm,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  The  garrilbn  confifted  chiefly 
of  men  collected  from  the  little  town  of  Groton,  which,  by  the  favage  cmelty  of 
the  Britifh  ofiicer  who  commanded  the  attack,  loll,  in  one  hour,  almoft  all  its  heads 
of  families.  The  brave  Colonel  Ledj-ard,  who  commanded  the  fort,  was  flain  with  his 
own  fword  after  he  had  furrendered. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,-j~  the  brave  and  generous  nobleman,  whofc  fervices 
command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  had  been  difpatchcd  with  about  two  thou- 

fand 

*  General  Greene  was  born  at  Warwick,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Ifland,  about  the  year  1741,  of  reputable 
parents,  belonging  to  the  fociety  of  Friends.  He  was  endowed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  judgement  and 
penetration  ;  his  difpofition  was  benevolent,  and  his  manners  affable.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  chofen 
a  member  of  the  Aflembly,  and  hedifcharged  his  truft  to  the  entire  fatisfaftion  of  his  conflituents. 

After  the  battle/jf  Lexington,  three  regiments  of  troops  were  raifed  in  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  command  of 
•them  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  nominated  a  brigadier-general.  His  merit  and  abilities,  both  in  council 
and  in  the  field,  were  foon  noticed  by  General  Wafliington,  and  in  Auguft  1776  he  was  appointed  Major- 
general.  His  aftion  with  the  Britifli  troops  at  Eutaw  Springs  was  one  of  the  beft  conduced,  and  mod  fuc- 
tefsful  engagements  that  took  place  during  the  war.  For  this  General  Greene  was  honoured  by  Congrefs 
with  a  Britifli  ftandird  and  a  gold  medal.  As  a  reward  for  his  particular  fervices  in  the  fouthern  department, 
the  State  of  Georgia  prefented  him  with  a  large  and  valuable  traft  of  land  on  an  ifland  near  Savannah. 

After  tne  war  he  returned  to  his  native  State.  The  contentions  and  bad  policy  of  that  State  induced  hitn 
to  leave  it  and  retire  to  his  efl:ate  in  Geoi'gia. 

He  removed  his  family  in  Oftober  1785  ;  but  in  June  the  next  fummer,  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  fatigue 
of  a  walk,  brought  on  a  diforder  that  put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month.  He  lived  uni' 
verfally  loved  and  rcfpefted,  and  his  death  was  univerfally  lamented. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Savannah,  and  the  funeral  proceffion  attended  by  the  Cincinnati. 

f  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  born  about  the  year  1757.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  efpoufed  the  caufe 
jo/  America,  with  all  the  ardour  which  the  moll  generous  philanthropy  could  infpire.    At  a  very  tiuly  period 

of 
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fand  light  infantry  from  the  main  army,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia.  He  profecuted  this  expedition  with  the  greatell:  military  abihty.  Althou"-h 
his  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obhged  them  to  leave  Richmond 
4ind  Williamfburgh,  and  to  feek  protedion  under  tlieir  fhipping. 

About  the  lafl  of  Auguft,  Count  de  Grafle  arrived  in  the  Chefapeek  and  blocked  up 
the  Britifh  troops  at  York-town.  Admiral  Greaves,  with  a  Britith  fleet,  appeared  oft' 
the  Capes,  and  an  action  fucceeded ;  but  it  was  not  decifive. 

General  Wafhington  had  before  this  time  moved  the  main  body  of  his  army,  to- 
gether with  the  French  troops,  to  the  fouthward;  and  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chefapeek,  he  made  rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  Elk,  wliere 
embarking,  the  troops  foon  arrived  at  York-town. 

A  clofe  fiege  immediately  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  fuch  vigour,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  America  and  France,  that  Lord  Coi-nwallis  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render.  This  glorious  event,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  ofOcloter,  178 1,  decided 
the  contefi;  in  favour  of  America;  and  laid  the. foundation  of  a  general  peace. 

A  few  months  after  the  furrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Britifh  evacuated  all  their  pofl* 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the  main  army  in  New  Yoi-k. 

The  next  fpring,  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Britifh  army  in  America :  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  acquainted 
General  Wafl:iington  and  Congrefs,  that  negociations  for  peace  had  commenced  at 
Paris. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  provlflonal  articles  of  peace  and  reconci- 
liation, between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States,  were  ligned  at  Paris ;  by 

of  the  war-he  determined  to  embark  from  his  native  country  for  the  United  States;  before  he  could  complete 
his  intention,  intelligence  arrived  in  Europe,  that  the  American  infurgents,  reduced  to  two  thoufand  men 
were  flyiqg  through  Jerfey  before  a  Britifh  force  of  thirty  thoufand  regulars.  The  news  fo  efteftually  cxtin- 
giijflied  the  little  credit  which  America  had  in  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  that  the  Commif- 
noners  of  Congrefs  at  Paris,  though  they  had  previoiiily  encouraged  his  projeft,  could  not  procure  a  veflej  to 
forward  his  intentions.  Under  thefe  circumflances,  they  thought  it  but  honeft  to  difTuade  liiin  from  the  pre- 
sent profecution  of  his  perilous  enterprife.  It  was  in  vain  they  afted  fo  candid  a  part.  The  flame  which 
America  bad  kindled  in  his  bread,  could  not  be  extinguiftied  by  her  misfortunes.  '  Hitherto,'  faid  he,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  patriotifin,  '  I  have  only  cheriflied  your  caufe — now  I  am  going  to  ferve  it.  The  lower  it  is 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  will  be  the  effeiSl  of  my  dej)arture  ;  and  fmce  you  cannot  get  aveflel, 
.1  fliall  purchafe  and  tit  out  one  to  carry  your  difpatches  to  Congrefs  and  myfelf  to  America.'  Whilfl:  this 
veffe)  was  preparing  he  vifited  England,  was  introduced  to  the  King's  miiiifter  and  many  of  the  nobilitv  and 
£rft  charaSers  of  the  natjon.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  good  judgement  of  men  and  things 
there.  He  embarked  and  arrived  in  Charlefton  early  in  the  year  1777.  Congrefs  foon  coaixrred  on  him  the 
rank  of  major-general :  he  accepted  the  appointment,  but  not  without  exadiing  two  conditions,  which  dlf- 
played  the  elevation  of  his  fpirit ;  the  one,  that  he  fiiouid  ferve  on  his  own  expence;  the  other,  that  he  fliotild 
begin  his  fervices  as  a  volunteer. 

He  was  foon  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  Canada.  The  plan  was  to  crofs  the  lakes  on  the  ice; 
the  objeiS,  to  feize  Montreal  and  St.  John's.  He  v\tis  now  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  muft  have  keenly  ex- 
perienced the  allurements  of  independent  command ;  but  his  cool  judgement,  and  honeil  heart,  rellrained 
him  from  indiilging -a  paffion  for  military  fame,  under  circumftancesvvhich  might  have  injured  the  caufe 
which  he  had  fo  zealoudy  efpoufed.  He  found  that,  in  cafe  of  his  proceeding,  the  army  under  his  command 
would  be  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  fate  fimilar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Burgoyne.  With  a  boldnefs  of 
judgement  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  experienced  general,  and  without  advancing  bejorKl 
Albany,  he  relinquiftied  the  expedition.     Soon  after  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congrefs  for  his  prudence. 

In  the  four  campaigns  which  fucceeded  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  in  America,  he  gave  re- 
peated proofs  of  his  military  talents  in  the  middle  and  eaftern  States ;  but  the  events  that  took  place  under 
'his.  command  in  Virginia,  contributed  moil  to' his  military  glory. 

Some  time  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  went  to  France,  where  he  ufed  his 
endeavours  to  promote  tlie  commercial  and  political  interefts  of  thefe  States,  and  to  eifeft  a  revolution  in  his 
native  country  in  favour  of  -liberty.  It  remains  for  future  ages  to  pourtray  the  virtues  and  exploits  ef  this 
iruly  great  man — this  friend  to  human  nature — this  fecond  Washington^ 

L  1  which 
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which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  and-  fovereignty  of  tHe  Unitedi 
States  of  America.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  September  3d,- 
1783.  This  peace  was  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofwald,  and* 
the  definitive  treaty  was  figned  by  Mr.  Hartley;  and  on  the  part  of-  the  United'StateS'- 
by  J«hn  Adams^  John  Jay,*  and  Benjamin  Frankiin,-|' Efipiir<;s. 

Thus^ 

*  John  Jay,  Efq.-is  a  deftendcut  o(  one  of  the  French  Prt)teflant  Emigrants,  who  cafrte  t^'Atrierica,  in' 
confeqnence  of  the  RevoUition  of  the  Edift  of  Nantz,  in  1685.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  deicendents 
of  theie  emigrants,  fome  of  whom  fettled  in  New  York,  and  fome  in  Bofton,  there  have  been  the  following, 
eminent  cbarafiters — James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Gommonweakh  Ot'  MafTachnfetts,  ■ 
and  at  his  death  was  Frefident  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  r>nd  Sciences ;  ■  Henry  Laurens,  Ek].  who  has- 
been  Prefident  of  Congrefs,  and  Ambaffador  to  a  foreign  court ;  Ellas  Botidinot,  Efq.  who  has  been  Prefident 
of  Congrefs,  ajid  is  now  a  Reprefentative  ;  and  John  Jay,  Efq.  who  has  been  I'rcfident  of  Congrefs,  Ambaf- 
fador to  a  fo5eign  Court,  and  is  now  Chief  Juftice  of  the  American  States. 

f  Dr.  Franklin  wras  born  in  Bofton,  January  6th,  1706,  O.  S.  He  was  educated  to  the  bufinefs  of  printing. 
In  the  tirft  twenty-tour  years  of  his  life  he  paffed  through  an  untomrtion  variety  of  fceaes,  which  he  impjoved  ■ 
fo  vahiable  purpofes.  He  early  dilcovered  a  ftrong  and  dittinguifllingjwindyand  a  fertile  inventive  genius:  About 
the  age  of  24  he  married  Miiis-Read  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  eftabliftied  himfeif  as  a  printer.  In  1736' 
he  was  cholen  Cleik  of  the  General  AfTembly  of  Pennfylvamia;  and  the  year  following  was  appointed  Pofb- 
niafter  in  Philadelphia.  In  1744,  he  broached  the  idea  of  the  American  Fhilofophicai  Society,  and  had  the 
pleafure  to  find  it  meet  with  all  the  fiiccels  he  could  defire.  He  was  the- principal  iiiftrumeiit  alfo  in  planning 
and  eftablifliing  the  Acadeiny  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  have  fprung  the>  College  and  Univerfity  of  that 
city. 

In  1747,  and  for  twenty  years  after,  fucceffively,  he  was  chofen  ar" reprefentative  to  the  Aflembly  for  the 
city  of  Philadei[)hia  ;  in  ivhich  fituation  he  was  highly  refpefteci  and  fmgulariy  ufeful.  He  was  appointed 
joint  Poflr-m.ii^'?r  General  with  Mr.  William  Hunter  in  17,53.  He  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  carrying  into 
efteft  Dr.  Bond's  plan  for  an  Irofpital  in'  Philadelphia,  the  advantages-  of  which  have  been  extenfively  ex- 
perienced. By  this  time  his  charafter  as  a  p.hilofoi)her  was  known  in  Eivrope  as  well  as  An)erlca,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  from  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges. 

In  1754,  ha  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commillioners  from  Pcnnfylvania  to  attend  the  celebrated  Albany 
Congrefs,  in  order  to  de\ife  a  plan  for  defending  the  country  agamft  the- French.  Here  he  drew  up  his 
♦'  Albany  Plan  of  Union,"  which  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  Congrefs,  but,  though  wifely  adaptetl  to  pre-y 
ferve  the  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  was  ultimately  rejefted. 

In  1757,  the  Alfcmbly  of  Penniylvania,  indignant  at  the  obftinacy  of  tlve  governors,  who  were  fliackled 
with  inftrudions  not  to  alfent  to  any  tax  bill,  thatdid  p.ot  exempt  the  eftates  of  the  proprietors  from  contri-- 
buting  to  the  public  fervice,  determined  to  fend  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the  King  for  redrefs.  Mr, - 
Franklin,  was  appointed  for  this  purpole,  an<l  ably  negociated- the  bufinefs  ;  for  which,  on  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  Affembly. 

His  diftinguiflied  literary  reputation  procured  him, -while  in  England,  the- honorary -title  of  Doftor  of  Laws^ 
from  Edinburgh  and  Oxford  tJniveifities. 

Some  time  after  tliis,  he  was  again  fent  to  England,  by  the  Aflembly  of  Permfylvania,  with  a  petition  to  have 
a  new  form  of  government  eftabhflicd,  and  to  be  taken  under  the  royal  proteftion.  Before  his  return  to  Ame- 
rica, he  travelled,  in  1766,  into  Germany,  and  in  17.67,  into  France ;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  he  was 
received  with  the  higheft  refpeft  and  veneration.  His  endeavours  to  prevent'the  cna<ftion.  of  ihc  J?avij>  aHy 
the  ability  with  which  he  iuflained  his  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  Hovife  of  Commoas,  his  obtairving  and 
forwarding  to  Bofton  the  infidious  letters  of  Governor  Hntchinfon,  procured  for  him,  on  his  return  to  America^ 
the  moft  unbounded  applaufe  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  foon  elefted  a  rnember  of  Congrefs  ;  and  in  1 77.6, 
was  chofen  Vviith  John  Adams  and  Ed>varJ  Rutledge,  Efquires,.  a  Committee  of  Congrefs  to  v.--ait  on  Lorct" 
Howe,  and  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  his  powers  to  treat  of  the  reftoration  of  peace.  Lord  Howe  having 
exprefied  his  concern  at  being  obliged  to  ciiftreis  thofe  whom  he  fo  much-  regarded,  Dr.  Franklin  aflured  him, 
that  the  Americans,  out  of  reciprocal  ;  -igaid,  would  endeavotir  to  leffen,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  pain  he 
might  feel  onihcir  account,  by  takingthe  utmoftcare  of  themfelves. 

In  1776,  a  convention  vvl.s  cdied,  inPennfylvania,  to  eftablifiva  new  formof  government.  Dr.  Frankliw 
was  appointed  Prefident.  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  was  fent  to  France,  where,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Silaj  Dean,,  he  negociated  a  treaty  v.-ith  France,  Feb.   1778. 

We  hnve  already  mentioned  his  being  one  cf  the  three  Commiffioners  who  negociated  the  peace  of  1783. 
He  returned  to  y^merica  in  178^,  and  was  chofen  Prefident  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  in  1787,  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  that  State  to  the  aiiguft  body  which  formed  the  prefent 
frame  of  govtrnment  of  the  Unittd  Stales. 

On 
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Thins  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflict,  in  which  Great  Britain  expended  near  an 

^hundred  milHons   of  money,  with    an  hundred  thoniand  hves,  and   won  nothing. 

America  endured  everj'  cruelty  and  diftrcfs  from  her  enemies;-;  'loft  many  lives  and 

fmuch  treafure  ;  but  delivered  herfelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  .a  rank. 

"iamong  the  nations  of  theeafth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  of  April, 
•1782;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783;  Denmark,  the  25th  of  February;  Spain,  in  March, 

■  and  Ruflia,  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reftared  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  Britifh  troops  with- 
drawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began  to  experience  the  defeats  of  their 
general  government.  While  an  enemy  was  in  the-countr)',  fear,  which  had  firft  im- 
pelled the  colonies  to  afTociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  bamd  of 
political  union.  It  gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congrefe  the  force 
of  laws,  ajad  generally  conmnanded  a  ready  acquicfcence  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Icgiflatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  luiion  had  been  framed  in  Cou- 
-grei's,  and  fubmitted  to  the  coniideration  of  tl>c  States,  in  the  year  177S,  Some  of  the 
States  immediately  acceded  to  them;  but  others,  Which  had  not  unappropriated  lands, 
hefitated  to  fubfcribe  a  com}}a<St,  which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  States  which 
;poflclIed  large  tra6ts  of  unlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  capable  of  a  great  fuperiority 
in  wealth  and  population.  All  objeftions  hov/ever  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the 
acccffion  of  Marj'land  in  March  1781,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  as  the 
irame  of  government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles,  however,  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  when  a  principle  of 
■common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in  government,  by  men  v/ho 
-could  have  had  no  experienc;e  m  the  art  of  governing  an  extenfive  country,  and  under 
•eircumftances  tlie  moft  critical  and  cmbarraffing.  To  have  otFered  to  the  people,  at 
'^Ihat  time,  a  fyftem  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neceHary  to  regulate  and 
'ionti-ol  the  contending  intcrcfts  of  thirteen  States,  and  the  poffeffions  of  millions  of 
.people,  might  have  raited  a  jealouly  between  the  States  or  in  the  minds  of  the  people 

■  at  large,  that  would  have  weaTcened  the  operations  of  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered 
an  union  impra<5ticable.     Hence  the  numerous  dcfeAs  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conolulion  of  peace,  thefe  defers  began  to  be  felt.  Each  State  affumed 
the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutions  of  Congreis,  aj\d  the  intercft  of 
an  individual  State  w-as  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  common  intereft  ot  the  union.     In 

On  the  t7th  of  April,  rygo,  after  a  long  ar.d  painful  illnefs,  he  refigned  a  life -which  had  been  fingularly 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

.Among  the  many  teftimonies  of  leiped  paid  to  his  memory,   the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
^National  Affembiy  of  France,  \vent  into  mourning  on  his  death. 

Dr.  Franklin  poffeffed  an  origmal  genius.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  qualified  him  to  penetrate  into 
every  fcience  ;  and  his  fingniar  and  unremitting  diligence  left  no  field  of  knowledge  unexplored.  He  was 
eminently  diftinguiflied  as  a  politician,  and  a  fchohr,  and  if  poffible  more  fo  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He 
was  great  in  common  things,  and  his  lite  was  ufeful  beyond  moft  men  that  liavc  lived.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  lefture  againftthe  idle,  the  extravagant,  and  the  proud.  It  was  his  principal  aim  to 
infpire  mankind  with  a  love  of  indulhy,  temperance,  and  frugality.  By  a  judicious  divifion  of  tinie^,  he 
.  acquired  the  art  of  doing  every  thin^  to  advantage.  In  v/hatever  fituation  he  was  placed,  by  chance  or  deiign, 
he  extrafted  fomethtng  ufeful  for  himfelf  or  others.  Hi«  manners  were  eafy  and  accommodating,  and  hif 
addrefs  winning  and  refpeftful.  All  who  knew  hun  fpeak  of  him  as  an  agreeable  man  ;  and  all  who  have 
heard  of  him,  applaud  him  as  a  very  ufeful  one.  A  man  fo  v/ife  and  fo  amiable,  could  not  but  have  many 
admirers  and  many  friends.  * 

-^   American  Mufcum,  Vol.  VIIT, 

XI  2  addition 
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addition  to  this  fonrce  of  divifion,  a  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be- 
excited  in  the  minds  of  people. 

This  jcah^ufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  liad  been  roufed  by  the  oppreffive-  aft 
of  the.  Britifli  parliament  ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  from  this  quarter  ceafed^ 
than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  objetl,  and  were  turned  againil  their  own 
rulers. 

In  this  fituation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents,  who  bad- 
been  enemies  to  the  revolutian,  and  who  embraced  the  opportunity,  to  multiply  the 
apprehenfions  of  people  and  increale  the  popular  difcontents.  A  remarkable  inftanc.e 
of  this  happened  in  Connecticut.  As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfidcd,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  conymcc  the  people,  that  the  act  of  Congrefs  pafled  in  1778, 
granting  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  half-pay  for  life,  was  highly  unjuft  and  tyran- 
nical ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  firtl  ilep  towards  the  eftablifhment  of  penlions  arid  an 
uncontrolablc  defpotifm.  The  acl  of  Congi'efs,.  palTed  in  1783,  commuting  half-pay 
for  life,  for  live  years  full  pay,  was  deligned  to  appeafe  the  apprehenfions  of  people, 
and  to  convince  tlK"m  that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  indemnity  the  officers 
for  their  lotfes  by  the  depreciating  of  the  paper  currenoy,  and  not  to  eflablilli  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  granting  of  penfions.  This  aA  however  did  not- latisfy  the  people,  who 
fupix)led  tliat  the  officers  had  been:  generally  indemnified  for  the  lots  of  their  pay  by 
the  grants  made  them  from  time  to-  time  by  the  legillatures  of  the  feveral  States. 
Befides,  the  a6t,  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  alloN\'ed  but  one  year's 
pay  to  the  privates  ;  a  dillin6tion  which  had  great  influence  in  exciting  and  conti- 
luung  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that  turned  a  large  Ihare  of  the  public  rage 
againil  the  officers  themfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpecSting  this  a61  of  Congrefs,  the  enemies  of 
our  independence  became  aftive  in  blowing  up  the  flame,  by  Iprcading  reports  un- 
favourable  to  the  general. government,  and  tending  to  create  public  dilfenfions:  Newfr- 
papers,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  were  filled  v/ith  inflammatory  publications;, 
while  falfe  reports  and  groundlefs  infinuations  were  indultrioufly  circulated  to  the 
preiudice  of  Congrefs  and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Among  a  people  feelingly  alive 
to  qverv  thing  that  could  affect  the  rights  for  which  they  had  been  contending,  thefc 
reports  could  not  fail  of  having  a  powerful  effett ;  the  clamour  foon  became  general ; 
the  oflicers  of  the  army,  it  was  believed.,  had  attempted  to  raife  their  fortunes  on 
the  diitrelies  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  Cangreis  become  the  tyrants  of  their 
country. 

Connefticut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafineis ;  although  other  States  were  much 
agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  State,  accuftomed  to  order  and 
a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  proceed  to  outrages ;  they  took  their  ufual 
mode  of  coUe<?ting  the  fenfe  of  the  State — afl^embled  in  tovirn  meetings — appointed 
committees  to  meet  in  convention,  and  conlult  what  meafures  fhould  be  adopted  to 
procure  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  w^as  held  at  Middle- 
town,  fome  nugatory  relblves  were  pafled,  expreffing  the  difapprobation  of  the  half- 
pay  a6f,  and  the  fubfequent  commutation  of  the  grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  The 
fame  fpirit  alfo  chfco-vered  itfelf  in  the  alfembly  at  their  Odober  fellion  1783.  A  re- 
monftrance  againft  the  a6fs  in  favour  of  the  officers  was  framed  in  the  Hovile  of  Re- 
prefentatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  Upper  Houfe  refuted  to  concur  in  the  meafure^ 
it  was  lent  to  Congrefs, 

'  During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againfl  the  officcre  was  augment- 
ed by  another  circumilance.     The  officers,  juil  before  the  difbanding  of  the  army, 

had 
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had  formecl  a'  fociety,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  after  the  Roman  Dictator, 
Cinchinatus. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inftitution,  its  delign  was 
generally  underltood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  The  oflentible  views  of  tlie 
fociety  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from  popular  jealoufy.  A  fpirited  pamphlet  ap- 
peared in  South  Carolina,  the  avowed  produ6tion  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  fuprerae  court  in  that  State,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove  that  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  fociety  was  formed,  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  originate  and 
efhiblifh  an  order  of  nobility  in  this  couHtry,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  our  repubhcan  governments,  and  dni'igerous  to  liberti,'.  This  pamphlet  appeared  in 
Connedicut,  during  the  commotions  raifed  by  the  half-pay  and  commutation  acts,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  fpread  the  flame  of  oppolition. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and  ready  to  burli:  forth 
in  fedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the  officers  of  government,  the  clergy,  and 
perfons  of  liberal  education,  were  moffly  oppofed  to  the  unconftitutional  fteps  taken 
by  the  committees  and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety  of 
the  meafures  of  Congi-efs,  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved  that  fuch  grants 
to  the  army  were  neceflary  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and  that  the  expenfe  would  not 
be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During  the  clofe  of  the  year  1 783,  every  poffible  exertioa 
was  made  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  effect  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  oppolition  lubfided,  the 
committees  were  difmifTed,  and  tranquiUity  reiloredto  the  State.  In  May,  the  Ic^if- 
lature  were  able  to  carry  feveral  meafures  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular. 
An  a6l  was  pafTed  granting  the  impofl  of  five  per  cent,  to  Congrefs  ;  another  givino- 
great  encouragement  to  commerce  ;  and  feveral  towns  were  incorporated  with  extenfive 
privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  exports  of  the  State,  and  facilitating  the 
eolleftion  of  debts. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreflional  a6ts  in  favour  of  the  officers,  jrnd  to  the  order  of 
the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the  other  States  as  in  Connedicut ;  yet 
it  produced  much  difturbance  in  MafTachufetts,  and  fome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power 
had  been  univerfally  fpread  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deflrudion 
of  the  old  forms  of  governments,  and  the  licentioufhefs  of  war,  had,  in  a  great  meafure, 
broken  their  habits  of  obedience ;  their  paffions  had  been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of 
defpotifm  ;  and  like  centinels,  who  have  been  fiiddenly  furprifed  by  tlie  approach  of 
an  enemy,  the  ruflling  of  a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of 
Jealoufy  operated  with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  operations. 

During  the  war,  vafl  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by  Congrefs,  and 
large  quantifies  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the 
French  army,  and  the  Spanifh  trade.  This  plenty  of  money  enabled  the  States  to 
comply  with  the  firfl:  requifitions  of  Congrefs  ;  fo  that  during  tv/o  or  three  years,  the 
federal  treafury  was,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when" the  danger  of  war  had 
ceafed,  and  the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  lefTened  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating fpecie,  the  States  began  to  be  very  remits  in  furnifhing  their  proportion  of 
monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  flopped  their 
circulation,  and  the  fpecie  was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes  for  remittances  to  Great 
Britain  ;  flill  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  people,  conti-a6ted  during  the  war,  called  for 
new  fupplies  of  goods,  and  private  gratification  fcconded  the  narrow  policy  of  ftatc 
iiiterefl  in  defeating  the  operations  of  the  general  government.. 

Thus    ' 
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Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifliing:;  Ibme  of  the  Stales  wholly 
^neglecting  to  make  proviiion  f;n'  paving  the  intcreft  of  the  national  debt ;  other-s 
■making  but  a  partial  pi'ovifion,  until  the  fcantj' fupplies  receixsed  .from  a  few  of  the 
richeft  States,  would  hardly  fati^fy  the  demands  of  the  civillilT:. 

This  weak nefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunction  with  fhe 'flood  of  certi- 
ficates or  public  fecaritics,  which  Congrefs  could  neither  fund  nor  pay,  occafioned 
them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  iaconfiderable  vahie.  T"i\e  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late 
army,  and  thofe  who  furniflied  fupplies  for  public  exigencies,  were  obliged  to  receive 
•fur  wages  thele  certificates,  or  promiffory  notes,  which  pafled  at  a  .:fefth,  an  eighth,  or  a 
rtcnth  of  their  nominal  value ;  being  tiius  deprived  at  once  of  the  greateil.part  of  the 
reward  due  tor  tlieir  lcr\  ices.  Some  indeed  profited  by  fpeeulations  in  thele  evidences 
of  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch  as  were  under  a  neceflity  ef  parting  with 'them,  were 
•tobbed  of  that  lupport  which  they  had  a  right  to  expeol  and  demand  from  their 
'Countrymen. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  a  proviiion  for  paying  the  intereftof  her  debts,  both 
ftate  and  federal ;  aflliming  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  fhe  -continental  debt,  and 
•giving  the  creditors  of  her  own  State  notes  in  exchange  tor  thofe  of  the  United  States. 
The  relburces  of  that  State  are  immenfe,  but  fhe  was  nott  able  to  make  pundtual  pay- 
■ments,  even  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

MafTachulctts,  in  'h.cx  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  rcquifitions  of  Congrefs,  and 
Satisfy  the  demands  of  "her  own  creditoi's,  'laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  tire  people.  This  v/a« 
sthe  immediate  cmii<i  of  the  rebellion  in  that  State,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on 
the  State,  added  to  burdens  of  the  fame  nature,  upon  almoft  every  corporation  within 
lit ;  a  decliiie,  or  rather  an  extinction  of  public  credit  ;  a  relaxation  and  corruption  of 
■manners,  and  a  free  ufe  offereign  luxuries  ;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manufactures,  with 
a  prevailing  Scarcity  of  money;  and,  above  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each 
other.  Thefe  were  the  real,  though  more  remote  caulcs  of  the  inlurre^ion.  It  was 
tlhetax  which  the  people  were  required  to  :pay,  thatcaul'ed  them  to  feel  the  evils  which 
vwe  have  enumerated — this  called  forth  all  their  other  grievances  ;  and  the  firfl  aCt  of 
■-violence  committed  was  the  burning  or  deflroving  of"  the  tax  bill.  This  fedition  threw  the 
State  into  a  convulfion  which  lafled  about  a  year  ;  courts  of  jxiftice  were  violently  ob- 
llruCted  ;  the  collection  of  debts  was  fulpcnded  ;  and  a  body  of  armed  troops,  under 
*the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was  employed  during  the  winter  of  1786,  to  difperlc 
ihe  infurgents.  Yet  lb  numerous  weretlie  latter  in  the  counties  of"  Worcelier,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Berkflrire,  and  lb  obftinrttely  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law  by 
force,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  the  State  thought  pi'oper  not  to  intruft  General 
i/incoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  aCl  on  the  defenlive,  and  to  repel  force  with 
force,  in  cale  tire  infurgents  fliould  attack  him.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however, 
^were  not  men  of  talents ;  diey  were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  even  while 
■they  were  fupported  witlr  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  injprefled  with  that  confci- 
oufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  molt  daring  wretch,  and  makes  him  fbrink  from  his 
jwrpofe.  This  a.ppears  by  the  couduCl.  of  a  large  party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine 
-at  Springfield,  ■<*  here  General  Shepard,  witli  a  fmall  guar^,  was  flatioiaed  to  proteCl 
iflie  continentai  ftores.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  \z.ik.  fuperiority 
of  numbers,  but  a  few  lliot  from  the  artiller)--  made  the  nudtitude  retreat  in  difordcr 
■with  the  l©fs  of  four  men.  This  Ipirited  conduCl  .of  General  Shepard,  with  the  indutlry, 
perfeverance,  and  prudeut  firmnefs  of  General  Lincoln,  difperfcd  the  rebels — drove  the 
leadei-s  from  the  State,  and  refiored  tranquillity.  An  aCl  of  indemnity  was  pafled  in 
;tiic  legillature  for  all  the  iniurgi.'nts,  except  a  tew  oi  the  leaders,  i  on  condition  they 
I  fhould 
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{houYd.  hecome  peaceable  fubjeds,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Tlie  leaders 
aftei-wards  petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by  the 
iegiflature.^ 

But  the  lots  of  public  GTedit,  popular  difturbances,  and  infun-e6tions,  were  not  the 
only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circumltances  of  the  times.  The 
emiflions  of  bills  of  credit  and- tender  laws  were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  poli- 
tical difoi-ders. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  emiffions  of  paper  bills, 
was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient  was  obvious  and  produced 
good  efiecls.  In  a  new  country,  where  population  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands 
increaling,  the  farmer  finds  an  advantage  in  paying  legal  intereft  for  monev  ;  for  if  he 
can  pay  the  intereft  by  his  profits,  the  incrcafuig  value  of  his  lands  will  in  a  few 
years  difchargeihe  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fcnfibly  experienced  than  in  Pennfvlvania. 
The  emigi'ations  to  that  province  were  numerous — 'the  natural  population  rapid — -and 
thefe  circumftances  combined,  advanced  the  value  of  real  property  to  an  ailonlthing 
degree.-  As  the  firfi:  fettlers  there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a'  few  foreign  articles  drained  them  of  fpecie.  Indeed  tbr  many  years,  the 
balance  of  trade  mu ft  have  neceffarily  been  greatly  againfi:  the  colonies. 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  State  and  loaned  to  the  indultrious  inhabitants,, 
fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchafe  ftock.     Thefe  bills- 
Were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colonial  or  private  contrads,  and  the  fums  ifllied 
did  not  generally  exceed  the  quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade  ;  they  retained 
their  full  nominal  value  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities  :'  but  as  they  were  not  received- 
by  the  Britifh  merchants,  inpajTnent  of  their  goods,  there  was  a' great  dfemand  for-' 
fpecie  and  bills,-  which  occafioned  the  latter  at  various  times  to  appreciate.     Thus  was 
introduced  a  difference  between  the  Englilli  ll'erlingmoney  and  the  currencies  of  the 
colonies,  which-  remams  to  this  day.-|*- 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under  the  Bniifl\- 
government,  fuggefted- to  Congrefs,  in  1775,  the  idea  of  iffviing  bills  for  the  pvirpofc' 
of  carrying  on  the  war ;    and  this  was  perhaps  their  only  expedient.     Money  could 
not  be  raifcd  by  taxation — it  could  not  be  borrowed.     The  firll:  emiflions  had  no  other 
sfCeti  upon  the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circulation.     Buf 
when  the  paper  fubitituted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emiflions,  augmented  the  fum- 
in  circulation,  much   beyond  the  ufuaJ  fum  of  fpecie,  the  bills  began  to  lofe  their 
value.     The  depreciation  continued  in  proportion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy^, 
and  even  one  Imndred  and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for 
one  Spaniili  milled  dollar.     Still,  from  the  year  1775  tb  1781,  this  dfepre<"iating  paper 
currency  was  almott  the  only  niechum  of  trade.     It  liipplied  tlie  place  of  fpecie,  and 
enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a  numerous  army  ;-  until'thc  fum  in  circulation  amounted 
to  two  Imndi-ed  millions  of  dollars.     But  about  the  year-   1780,  Ipccie  began   to  be 
plentiful,  being  introduced  by  the  French  army,    a  private  trade  with  tlie  Spaniili 
iflands,  and  an  illicit  intercourfe  with  the  Britilli  garrifon  at  New  York.     This  cir- 
eumftance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  paper  bills,  until  their  value  liad'funk  almoft 

*  See  an  elegant  and  impartial  HiiftiDry  of  this  Rebellion,  by  George  RicHards  Minot,-Ef(j. 

■}•  A  Dollar  in  Sterling  money  is  4s.  6d.  But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe  in  New  England  currency  to  6s. 
in  New  York  to  8s.  in  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  .nnd  Maryland,  to  75.  6d;  in  Virginia  to  6s.  in  North  Carolina 
to  8s.  in  South Caiolina  and  Georgia  to  4s.  8ti.  This-  difference,  origniating  between  paper  and  ipecic,  or 
bills,  continued  afterwards  to  exift  in  the  nominal  eftimation  of  gold  and  lilvcr. 

to 
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to  nothing.     In  1781,  the  merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthern  Statcp,  app-eheni!ve 
of  the  approaching  fate  of  tlie  currency,  puflied  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fuddenly  into- 
New  England— made   vaft  purchafes  of  goods   in   Bofton — and  infirantly  the  bills 
vanifh-ed  from  circulation. 

The  whole  hiilory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and  private  frauds. 
Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency — and  even  new  c.ontra6ts 
for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  often  difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received. 
From  this  plenty  and  flu6luating  ftate  of  the  medium  fprung  hofls  of  fpeculators  and 
itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupations  for  the  profpe6t  of  immenfe  gains, 
in  a  fraudulent  buiinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed  principles,  and  the  profits  of  which 
could  be  reduced  to  no  certain  calculations. 

To  Increafe  thefe  evils,  a  projed  was  fonned  to  fix  the  prices  of  articles,  and  reflrain 
perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  any  commodity  than  the  price  llated  by 
authority.  Thefe  regulating  a6ts  were  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  com- 
merce and  finance  ;  as  they  were  intended  to  p-event  an  efiett  without  removing  the 
caufe.  To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  llreams  of  bills  were  inceffantly 
flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt  to  reftrain 
tlic  rifing  of  watei-  in  rivers  amidil  fhowers  of  rain. 

Notwithftanding  ail  oppofition,  fome  States  framed  and  attempted  to  enforce  thefe 
regulating  a6fs.  The  efFe6t  was,  a  momentary  apparent  fland  in  the  price  of  articles  ; 
innumerable  a6ls  of  collufion  and  evafion  among  the  difhoncfi;  ;  numberlefs  injuries 
done  to  the  honeft  ;  and  finally  a  total  difregard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  con- 
fequential  contempt  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magifl:rate. 

During  thefe  fiu6tuations  of  bufinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  value  of  money, 
people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  ft^eady  principles  which  had  before  governed 
tlieir  intercouffe  with  each  other.  Speculation  followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  com- 
mercial obligations. 

Induftry  likewife  had  fuffered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  deluged  the  States. 
The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation, 
and  the  demand  for  the  commodities  of  the  countr)\  This  made  the  acquifition  of 
money  cafy,  and  indolence  and  luxury,  with  their  train  of  defolating  confequences, 
fpread  themfelves  ainong  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were  fufpended,  the 
fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs  had  for  fome  time  before  ceafed  to 
circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the  country  was  foon  drained  oflf  to  pay  for  foreign  goods, 
the  importations  of  which  exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the  dole 
of  the  war,  afcarclty  of  money  was  the  general  cry.  The  merchants  found  it  inipoffible 
to  colletSl  their  debts,  and  make  pun6lual  remittaiices  to  their  creditors  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  confumers  were  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  retrenching  their  furperfluities  in 
living,  and  of  returning  to  their  ancieiit  habits  of  induftry  and  oeconomy. 

This  change  was  however  progreflive  and  flow.  In  many  of  tlie  States  which 
fuffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contra6ted,  and  by  the  diftretTes  of  war,  the 
people  called  aloud  for  emifllons  of  paper  bills  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium. 
The  depreciation  of  the  continental  bills  was  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  effctls  of  fuch 
an  expedient,  and  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper  was  urged  by  the 
oppofers  of  the  meaiure  as  a  fubftantial  argument  againft  adopting  it.  But  nothing 
would  filence  the  popular  clamor  ;  and  many  men  of  the  firll  talents  and  eminence 
united  their  voices  with  tliat  of  the  populace.   Paper  money  had  formerly  maintained  its 
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credit,  and  been  of  lingular  utility :  and  paft  experience,  notwithftanding  a  change  of 
circumflances,  was  an  argument  in  its  favor  that  bore  down  all  oppofitlon. 

Pennfylvania,  although  one  of  the  richeft  States  in  the  union,  was  the  firfl  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubilitute  for  fpecie.  But  the  revolution  had  removed  the  neceflity 
of  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had  detlroyed  the  means  by  which  its  former  credit  had 
been  fupported.  Lands,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  were  not  riling  in  value — bills  on 
London  could  not  fo  readily  be  purchafed,  as  while  the  province  was  dependent  on 
Great  Britain — the  State  was  fplit  into  parties,  one  of  which  attempted  to  defeat  the 
meafures  moti:  popular  with  the  other — and  the  depreciation  of  continental  bills,  with 
the  injuries  vvhicli  it  had  done  to  individuals,  infpired  a  general  diflrull  of  all  public 
promifes. 

Notwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  fecurity,  and  the 
faith  of  that  wealthy  State  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  at  its  nominal 
value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  efpecially  as  an. article 
of  remittance  to  London,  foon  made  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills  of 
credit  and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  appreciation  of  gold 
and  filver,  than  a  depreciation  of  paper  ;  but  its  effects,  in  a  commercial  flate,  mull  be 
highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door  to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and  frauds  are  ufually 
pra6lifed  on  the  honell  and  unfufpedting,  efpecially  vipon  all  claffes  of  labourers. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  wretched 
expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money ;  not  refle6ting  that  induflry,  frugalit)-, 
and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  only  means  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour 
of  a  ■country,  and  that  this  balance  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and 
ready  money.  But  the  bills  they  emitted  fhared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Pennfylvania ; 
they  expelled  almoll  all  the  circulating  cafh  from  the  States  ;  they  loft  a  great  part  of 
their  nominal  value,  they  impoverilhed  the  merchants,  and  embarraffed  the  planters. 

The  State  of  Virginia  tolerated  a  bafe  practice  among  the  inhabitants  of  cutting 
dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  lilver,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  State.  This 
.pernicious  practice  prevailed  alio  in  Georgia.* 

Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  cuiTcncy.  The  houfe  of  delegates  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  the  emiffion  of  bills  of  credit  to  a  large  amount ;  but  the  fenate  fimily 
and  fuccefsfully  relifted  the  pernicious  fcheme.  The  oppolition  between  the  two 
Loufes  was  violent  and  tumultuous  ;  it  threatened  the  State  with  anarchy  ;  but  the 
queftion  was  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  fenate  finally  prevailed. 

New  Jerfey  is  lituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns  in  America,  and 
confequently  drained  of  fpecie.  This  State  alfo  emitted  a  large  fum  in  bills  of  credit, 
■which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as 
In  other  States. 

Rhode  Ifland  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and  anarchy  which 
always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles.  In  a  rage  for  fupplying  the  State 
with  money,  and  filling  every  man's  pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his 
•diligence,  the  legillature  palled  an  a&  for  making  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bills  ;  a  fum  much  more  than  fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  State,  even  without 
any  fpecie.  The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Providence  oppofedthe  aft  with  finnnefs; 
and  their  oppofition  added  frefh  vigor  to  the  refolution  of  the  affembly,  and  induced 
them  to  enforce  the  fcheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature.     They 

*  A  dollar  was  ufually  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  each  pafled  by  toll  for  a  quarter ;  fo  that  the  man  who  cut  it 
gaintfd  a  quarter,  or  rather  a  fifth. 
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paffed  an  n&,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  Ihould  refnfe  to  take  their  bills,  for  any- 
debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum  due,  with  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  whcr 
fhoLild  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers-  and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and 
receive  the  money  williin  fix  months  from  the  tiril  notice,  his  debt  fhould  be  iorfeited; 
This  a6t:  aflonilhed  all  lioncfc  men  ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper  money-makinf^ 
in  other  States,  and  other  principles,  reprobated  this  a6l  of  Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked' 
and  oppreflive.  But  the  State  was  governed  by  faflion.  During  the  cr)'  for  paper" 
money,  a  number  of  buifterous,  ignorant  men  were  elected  into  the  Icgiflaturc,  from 
the  fmallcr  towns  in  the  State.  Finding  themfelves  united- with- a  majority  in  opinion, 
they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  fuggefted  ;  they  oppofed  every- 
meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  interefi: ;  they  not  only  made  bad  law--  to 
Ibit  their  own  vicked  purpofes,  buf  appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the- 
jiKliaial  and'  executive  departments.  Their  money  depreciated  fufficiently  to  anfwer 
all  their  vile  purpofes  in  the  difcharge  of  debts — bufmefs  almotl  totally  cealed,  all  con- 
fidence was  lofl,  the  State  was  thrown  inta  confulion  at  home  and  was  execrated 
abroad. 

Maffachufctts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  amidft  her  political'  calamities-,  to  pre-vent' 
an  emifTion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfhire  made  no  paper;  but  in  the  diftrefles 
which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufinefs  after  the  war,  the  legiflature  made  horfes,  lumber, 
and  moll  articles  of  produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contrads.  It  is 
doubtlefs  unjult  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thisg  for  his  debt,  which  he  had 
not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contra6f.  But  as  the  commodities  which  were 
-  to  be  a  tender  by  law,  in  New  Hampfhire,  were  of  an  intrinfic  value,  bearing  fome 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  injuffice  of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant  than 
that  which  enforced  the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Ifland.  Indeed  a  fimilar  la-\v  pre- 
vailed for  fome  time  in  Maflachufetts ;  and  in  Connedticut  it  is  optional- with  the 
creditor,  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on  execution  at.  a  priceto  be  fixed 
by  three  inditferent  freeholders  ;  provided  no  other  means  of  pajmient  fhall  appear  to 
fatisfy  the  demand.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  omittedj  that  while  the  moft  flourifhing 
commercial  States  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honefi;men,  a  bill 
for  an  emiflion  of  paper  in  Conned icut,  where  there  is  very  little  fpecie,  could  never 
command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  votes  of  the  legiflature.  The  movers  of  the 
bill  have  hardly  efcaped  ridicule  ;,  Co  generally  is  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of 
frauds  and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New  Yorlc,  a  State  that  had  the  leaft  neceffity  and  apology  for 
making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages  always  furnifh  her  with  fpecie 
lufficient  for  a  medium,  iil'ued  a  large  fum  in-  bills  of  credit,  which  fiipported  their 
value  better  than  the  cuiTency  of  any  other  State.  Still  the  paper  raifed  the  value  of 
fpecie,  which  is  always  in  dfemand  for  exportation,  and  this  difTerence  of  exchange 
between  paper  and  fpecie  ever  expoles  commerce  to  moll  of  the  inconveniencies.^ 
refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far  ;  a  miferable  fubftitute  for  real  coin,  in  a 
coimtiy  where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  weak  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public 
engagements,  and  where  all  confidence  in  public  faith  is  totally  dcftroyed. 

While  the  States  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie  by  empty  pro- 
mifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  fhadows,  rather  than  by  reality,  the  Britifh 
miniftry  formed  fome  commercial  regulations  that  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their 
trade  to  tlie  Weft  Indies  and  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles 
as  were  remitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the  duties 
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''upon  American  liottoms,  that  the  States  were  ahnoll  wholly  deprived  of  the  carrying- 
^rade.  A  prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  iliipped  to  the 
Englifh  Weft  India  Iflands  in  American  built  veflels,  and  in  thofc  manned  bv  Ame- 
rican feamen.  Thefe  reih-i6lions  fell  heavj-  upon  the  ealtern  States,  which  depended 
much  upon  fliip-building  for  the  fupport  of  thtir  trade  ;  and  they  materially  injured 
the  buiinefs  of  the  other  States. 

Witliout  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyflem  of  commercial 
regulations,  fome  of  the  States  attempted  to  impofe  reftraints  upon  the  Britifh  trade 
that  fhould  indemnify  the  merchant  for  the  loffes  he  had  fulfered,  or  induce  the  Britilk 
miniflry  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty,  and  relax  the  rigour  of  their  navigation 
laws.  Thefe  mcafures  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchief.  The  States  did  not 
aft  in  concert,  and  the  reflraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one  State  operated  to  throw  the 
bufincfs  into  the  hands  ot  its  neighbour.  MafTachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteract  the 
efFecft  of  tlie  Englifh  navigation  laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifh  goods  im- 
ported into  that  State  ;  but  the  other  Stales  did  not  adopt  a  limilar  meafure  ;  and  the 
lofs  of  bufinefs  loon  obliged  that  State  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law.  Thus  when  Penn- 
fylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifh  goods,  Delaware  and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number 
■of  fiee  ports  to  encourage  the  landing  of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofc  States  ;  and 
the  duties  in  Pennfylvania  ferved  no  purpofe  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  States  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs  :  moft  of  the  legiflatures  had 
neglefted  to  comply  with  the  requilitions  of  Congrefs  for  furnifhing  the  federal. trea- 
■fury  ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  were  difregarded  ;  the  propofition  for  a  gena-al  impoft 
-to  be  laid  and  coUeded  by  Congrefs  was  negatived,  firft  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  after- 
wards by  New  York.  The  Britifh  troops  continued,  under  pretence  of  a  breach  of 
treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  poffeflion  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
States.  Many  af  the  States  individually  were  infefted  with  popular  commotions  or 
iniquitous  tender  laws,  while  they  were  oppreffed  with  public  debts  ;  the  certificates 
or  public  notes  had  lofl  moft  of  their  value,  and  circiflated  merely  as  the  obje6ls  of 
fpeculation  ;  Congrefs  loft  their  relpeftability,  and  the  United  States  tlieir  credit  and 
■importance. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calanTifies,  apropofitlcm  was  made  in  1785,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Delegates  in  Virginia,  to  appoint  Commiflioners  to  meet  fuch  as  might  be  appointed 
in  the  other  States,  who  fhould  form  a  fyftem  of  commercial  regulations  for  the  United 
States,  and  recommend  it  to  the  feveral  legillatures  for  adoption.  Commiliioners  were 
accordingly  appointed,  and  a  requeft  was  made  to  the  legiflatures  of  the  other  States 
to  accede  to  the  propolitioH.  Accordingly,  feveral  of  the  States  appointed  Commil- 
iioners, who  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  fummer  of  1786,  to  confult  what  meafures  fhould 
be  taken  to  unite  the  States  in  fome  general  and  efficient  commercial  fyflem.  But  as 
the  States  were  not  all  reprefented,  and  the  powers  of  the  Commiflioners  were,  in  their 
opinion,  too  limited  to  propofe  a  fyftem  of  regulations  adequate  to  the  purpofes  of 
government,  they  agreed  to  recommend  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  rliiladelphia 
the  next  year,  with  powers  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the  United 
States.  This  meafure  appeared  to  the  Commiflioners  abfolutcly  neceflary.  The  old 
confederation  was  eflentially  defeftive :  it  was  deftitute  of  alraoft  every  principle 
neceflary  to  give  efFeft:  to  legiflation. 

It  was  defeftive  in  the  article  of  legiflating  over  States,  inftead  of  individuals.  All 
hiftory  teftifies  that  recommendations  will  not  operate  as  laws,  and  compulfion  cannot 
be  exercifed  over  States  without  violence,  war,  and  anarchy.  The  confederation  was 
alfo  deftitute  of  a  fancl:ion  to  its  laws.     When  refolutions  were  pafled  in  Congrefs, 
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there  was  no  power  to  compel  obedience  by  fine,  by  fufpenfion  of  pi'ivileges,  or  other 
means  :  it  was  ahb  dertitute  of  a  guarantee  for  tlie  State  governments.  Had  one  State 
been  invaded  by  its  neighljour,  the  Union  was  not  conflitutionally  bovind  to  ailill  iri 
repelling  the  invaiion,  and  lupporting  the  conllitution  of  the  invaded  State.  The  con- 
federation was  further  deficient  in  the  principle  of  apportioning  the  quotas  of  money  t» 
be  f  urnifhed  by  each  State  ;  in  a  want  of  power  to  foi'm  commercial  laws,  and  to  raife 
troops  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  Union ;  In  the  equal  fuffrage  of  the  States, 
which  placed  Rhode  Ifland  on  a  footing  in  Congrefs  with  Virginia  ;  and  to  crown  all 
the  dcfcdls,  we  may  add  the  want  of  a  judiciary  power,  to  define  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradi(!:l;ory  decifions  of  a  number  of  independent  judi- 
catories. 

Thefc  and  many  inferior  defeclits  were  obvious  to  the  Commiffionei-s,  and  therefore 
they  urged  a  general  convention,  with  powei-s  to  form,  and  offer  to  the  confideration 
ot  the  States,  a  fyftem  of  general  government  that  fhould  be  lefs  exceptimiable  :  ac- 
cordingly, in  May,  1787,  delegates  from  all  tiie  States,  except  Rhode  Ifland,  aflemb-led 
at  Philadelphia,  and  chofe  General  Wafliington  for  their  Prefident.  After  four  months 
deliberation,  in  which  the  clafhing  interefts  of  the  feveral  States  appeared  in  all  their 
force,  the  convention  agreed  to  recommend  the  plan  of  federal  government,  which  we 
have  already  recited. 

As  foon  as  the  plan  of  the  federal  conftitution  was  fubmitted  to  the  legiflatures  of 
the  feveral  States,  they  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for  collecting  the  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  In  the  fmall  State  of  Delaware,  a  convention 
was  called  in  November,  which,  after  a  few  days  deliberation,  ratified  the  conftitution 
without  a  dilTcntins  voice. 

In  the  convention  of  Pennfylvania,  held  the  fame  month,  there  was  a  ipirited  oppo- 
fition  to  the  new  form  of  government.  The  debates  were  long  and  interefting.  Great 
abilities  and  firmnefs  were  difplayed  on  both  fides  ;  but,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
the  conftitution  was  received  by  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  minority  were  dif- 
fatisfied,  and,  with  an  obftinacy  that  ill  became  the  repretentatives  of  a  tree  people, 
publilhed  their  reafons  of  diflent,  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  a  party  already 
violent,  and  which,  in  fa<Sl,  produced  fome  difturbances  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
State. 

In  New  Jerfey,  the  convention  which  met  in  December,  were  unanimous  in  adopt- 
ing the  conftitution  ;  as  was  likewife  that  of  Georgia. 

In  Connecticut,  there  was  fome  oppofition  ;  but  the  conftitution  was,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1788,  ratified  by  three-foui-ths  of  the  votes  in  convention,  and  the  minority 
.  peaceably  acquiefced  in  the  decifion. 

In  Maflachufetts,  the  oppofition  was  large  and  refpeClable.  The  convention,  con- 
fifting  of  more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  wefe  alfembled  in  January,  and  conti- 
nued their  debates,  with  great  candour  and  liberalit}^,  about  five  weeks.  At  length 
the  queftion  was  carried  for  the  conftitution  by  a  tmall  majority  ;  and  the  minority, 
with  that  manly  condefcenfion  which  becomes  great  minds,  fubmitted  to  the  meafure, 
and  united  to  fupport  the  government. 

In  New  Hampfhire,  the  federal  caufe  was  for  fome  time  doubtful.  The  greateft 
number  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were,  at  firft,  on  the  fide  of  the  oppofition  ; 
and  fome,  who  might  have  had  their  objections  removed  by  the  dilcuflion  of  the 
fubje(ft,  were  inftru6led  to  rejeCt  the  conftitution.  Although  the  inftruttions  of  con- 
ftituents  cannot,  on  the  true  principles  of  reprefcntation,  be  binding  upon  a  deputy, 
in  any  legiflative  affembly,  becaufe  his  conftituents  are  but  a  part  of  the  State,  and 
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have  not  heard  the  arguments  and  objedticns  of  the  whole ;  whereas  his  act  is  to  afFec^t 
the  whole  State,  and  therefore  is  to  be  diredted  by  the  fenfe  or  wifdom  of  the  whole, 
coUe6ted  in  the  legiflative  alTembly ;  yet  the  delegates  in  the  New  Hampfhire  conven- 
tion conceived  very  erroneoufly,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  freemen  in  the  towns,  thofe  little 
dillri6ts,  where  no  a6l  of  legiflation  can  be  performed,  imjjofed  a  reftraint  upon  their 
own  wills.*  An  adjournment  was  therefore  moved  and  carried.  This  !.^a.ve  the  people 
opportunity  to  gain  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitutiun  ;  ai;d  at  tlie 
fecond  meeting  of  the  convention  it  was  ratified  by  a  refpeftable  majority. 

In  Maryland,  feveral  men  of  abilities  apjieared  in  the  oppolition,  and  were  unre- 
mitted in  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  propofed  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  artfully  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  their  deareft  rights  ;  yet  in  convention 
it  appeared,  that  five-iixths  of  the  voices  were  in  favour  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  oppolition  was  refpe6table  ;  but  two-thirds  of  tlie  convention 
appeared  to  advocate  and  vote  for  the  conftitution. 

In  Virginia,  many  of  the  principal  characters  oppofed  the  ratification  of  the  confti- 
tution  with  great  abilities  and  induftry ;  but,  after  a  full  difcuffion  of  the  fubje6t,  a 
fmall  majority,  of  a  numerous  convention,  appeared  for  its  adoption. 

In  New  York,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were,  at  their  firft  meeting, 
determined  to  reject  the  conftitution.  Here,  therefore,  the  debates  were  the  moil  in- 
terefting,  and  the  event  extremely  doubtful.  The  argument  was  managed  with  un- 
common addrefs  and  abilities  on  both  tides  of  the  qneflion.  But  during  the  feffion, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  States  had  acceded  to  the  propofed  plan,  fo  that  by  the  conftitu- 
tion, Congrefs  were  empowered  to  itlue  an  ordinance  for  organizing  the  new  govern- 
ment. This  event  placed  the  oppolition  on  new  gi'ound ;  and  the  expedie:icy  of 
uniting  with  the  other  States — the  generous  motives  of  conciliating  all  differences,  and 
the  danger  of  a  reje6tion,  influenced  a  refpe6table  number,  who  were  originally 
oppofed  to  the  conftitution,  to  join  the  federal  intereft.  The  conftitution  was  accord- 
ingly ratified  by  a  fmall  majority  ;  but  the  ratification  was  accompanied  here,  as  in 
Virginia,  with  a  bill  of  rights,  declaratory  of  the  fenfe  of  the  convention  as  to  certain 
great  principles,  and  with  a  catalogue  of  amendments,  which  were  to  be  recommended 
to  the  conlideration  of  the  new  Congrefs,  and  the  feveral  State  Legiflatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  new  conftitution. 
After  a  Ihort  feflion,  they  rejedted  it  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  feventy-lix 
againft  feventy-lix.  In  November,  1789,  however,  this  State  again  niet  in  conven- 
tion, and  ratified  the  conftitution  by  a  large  majority. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  doomed  to  be  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  ftngular  policy.  The 
I'giflature,  in  confiftency  with  the  meafures  which  had  been  before  purfued,  did  not 
c^l  a  convention  to  collect  the  fenfe  of  the  State  upon  the  propofed  conftitution  ;  but 
in  \n  unconftitutional  and  abfurd  manner,  fubmitted  the  plan  of  government  to  the 
conlderation  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  it  was  brought  before  town-meetings,  and 
m  mcft  of  them  rqedted.  In  fome^  of  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Newport  and 
Provittnce,  the  people  colle<?ted  and  refolved  with  great  propriety,  that  they  could 
not  taktup  the  fubject ;  and  that  the  propolition  for  embracing  or  rejecting  the  federal 
conftitution  could  come  before  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  State  in  convention  or 
iegiflature  On  the  24th  of  May,  1790,  a  convention  of  this  State  met  at  Newport, 
^nd  on  the-j^th,  adopted  the  conftitution  by  a  majority  oi  tivo  only. 

Tf^  pernicious  opinion  has  prevailed  in  all  the  States,  and  done  infinite  mifchiefr 
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Vcrmont,  in  convention  at  Bennington,  January  loth,   1791; 
tion  of  the  United  States  by  a  great  majority.* 

From  the  moment  the  proceedurgs  of  the  general  convention  at  Plilladelphia  ti-an- 
fpired,  the  public  mind  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and  fulpended  betv/een  hope  and 
fear,  until  nine  States  .had  i-atiiied  their  plan  .of  a  federal  government.  Indeed  the 
anxiety  continued  until  Virginia  and  New  York  had  acceded  to  the  fyltem.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  the  demonftrations  of  their  j.oy  on  the  accefiion  of  each  State. 

On  the  ratification  in  Mallachufettp,  the  citizens  of  Botton,  in  die  elevation  of  their 
|v)y,  formed  a  pxocellion  in  honour  of  the  happy  event,  which  was  novel,  fplendid, 
and  magnificent.  This  example  .was  afterwards  followed,  and  in  ibme  inllances  im- 
proved :upon,  in  Baltimore,  Charleflou,  Philadelphia,  Newhaven,  Portlrnouth,  and 
New  York,  fuccellively.  Jsfothing  could  ecjual  tlic  beauty  and  grandeur  of  thelij  exhi- 
bitions. A  tliip  was  naounted  .upon  wheels,  and  drawn  through  the  flreets  ;  mechanics 
ere6ted  flages,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  labour  in  their  feveral  occupations  as  tliey 
iTioved  along  'the  road ;  'flags  with  emblems,  defcriptive  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the 
federal  union,  were  invented  and  difplayedin  honour  of  the  government ;  aiultitudes 
>of  all  ranks  in  life  afTembled  to  view  the  fplendid  fcenes  ;  while  fobriety,  joy,  and 
harmony,  marked  the  brilliant  exhibitions,  by  which  the  Americans  celebrated  the 
ellablilhment  of  their  Empire. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  .1 789,  the  delegates  from  the  eleven  States,  which  at  that  time 
had  ratified  the  conflitution,  allembled  at  Ne^v  York,  where  a  convenient  and  elegant 
building  had  been  prepared  for  their  accommodation.  On  opening  and  counting  the 
-votes  tyr-.pvefident,  it  was  found  that  George  Washington  was  umnimoujly  ele6ted  to 
that, dignified  office,  and  that  John  Adams-)-  was  chofen  Vice  Prefident.  The  annun- 
ciation of  the  choice  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Magiftrates  of  the  United  States  oceafioned 
a  general  difFuiion  of  joy  among  the  friends  to  the  UnioHj  and  fully  evinced  that.thefe 
«minqut  characters  were  the  choice  of  the  peoplq. 
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*  The  foriowing  exhibits  at  one  viev.-  the  order,  time,  &c.  in  which  the  feveral  States  ratified  the  Federat 
Couftitution:  _  Majority, 

Delaware, 

Penni'ylvania, 

"New  Jerfey, 

Georgia, 

Connefticut, 

Maffachufetts, 

.'Maryland, 

South  Carolina, 

New  Hamplliire, 

Virginia, 

"New  York, 

North  Caroling, 

Rhode  Ifland, 

Vermont, 

Kentucky. 

f  Mr.  Adams  is  a  defcendant  of  one  of  the  firft  families  who  founded  the  colony  of  MalTachv^'t*  Bay,  in 
1630.     He  was  born  at  Braintree,  in  Maffachufetts,  0<ftober  19th,  1735. 

He  was  by  profelTion  a  lawyer,  and  fuch  were  his  abilities  and  integrity,  that  he  attrafter^nc  attention, 
theefteem,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Not  contented  with  barely  mainta'''ng  the  rights 
of  individuals,  he  early  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country  and  of -'ankind  .it  large, 
by  writing  his  admirable  Diflertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Laws  ;  a  work  well  adard  '9  convince  or 
confound  the  advocates  either  for  civil  or  ecelefiaftical  tyranny.  It  evinced  that  he  hd  abiJities  to  aftord 
powerful  aid  in  the  formation  of  republics  on  the  gei;uine  principles  of  jufticc  and  virtue 
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On  tke  3otli  of  April,  1789,  George  Washington  was  Inaugurated  President  o^ 
the  United  States  ot*  America,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  open  gallery  of  Federal  Hall,  in  the  view  of  many  thouland  fpe6tators. 
The  oath  was  adminiftered  by  Chancellor  Livingflon.  Several  circumfl^ances  concurred 
to  render  the  Icene  uuiifually  Iblemn — the  prefence  of  the  beloved. Father  and.Deliverer 
of  his  country — the  impreHions  of  gratitude  for  his  paft  Icrvices — ttie  valt  concourfe  of 
fpedators — the  devout  fervency  with,  which  he  repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential 

The  zea!  and  firmnefs  with  which  Mr.  Adams  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country,  did  nof  prevent  his 
rifting  in  the  fervice  of  her  enemies,  where  he  thought  they  were  treated  with  too  much  feverity.  Called  upon 
by  hil  profeffion,  he  boldly  flood  forth  as  the  advocate  of  Capt.  Prefton,  who  had  been  imprifoned  as  the 
rnurdcrer  of  fome  of  the  citizens  of  Bofton,  on  the  memorable  ^th  of  March,  1770.  His  client's  caufe  was 
moft  unpopular.  The  whole-town  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  irritation,  on  account  of  the  conduft  of  Governor 
Hutchiiifon,  and  the  troops  which  were  flationed  in  it.  Their  re'entment  now  burft  into  a  flame.  But  he 
felt  the  caufc  to  be  a  jufl  one;  and  the  danger  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  his  countrymen  could  not  deter 
him  from  undertaking  it.  He  conduced  the  caufe  with  great  addrefs  by  keeping  off  the  trial  till  the  paffions 
of  the  people  had  time  to  fubfide.  The  trial  at  length  commenced,  and  lafted  feveral  days,  during  which 
he  difplayed  the  moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  of  humanity  ;  and  at  the  con- 
clufion  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  proving 'to  Great  Britain  herfelf,  that  the  citizens  of  Maitachufetts  would  be 
juft  and  humane  to  their  enemies  amidft  the  grofleft  infiilts  and  provocations.  Capt.  Prefton  was  acquitted, 
in  this  moft  delicate  and  important  trial,  Mr.  Adams  manifefted  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  difmterefted  and 
enlightened  patriotifm,  and  that  love  of  juftice  and  humanity,  which  have  uniformly  marked  his  conduft  in 
all  thofe  great  departments  which  he  has  fmce  filled  with  fo  much  ability  and  dignity. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  firff  Congrefs  in  1774;  and  was  onetjf  the  principal  promoters  of  the  famous 
refolutien  of  the  4th  of  July,. 1776,.  which  declared  tlie  Annericaij  Colonies  Free,  Sovereign,  and  Ini>e- 
PENDENT  States. 

Having  been  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  one  of  the  commiffiofiers  of  the  war  department,  and  a  priii* 
cipal  fuggeftor  of  the  terms  to  be  oftered  to  France,  for  forming  a  treaty  of  allianceand  commerce,  he  was 
fent  to  the  Court  of  Verfailles,  as  one  of  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  to  confummate 
that  important  bufinefs. 

On  his  return  from  France  he  was  called  upon  by  Maffachufetts  to  aflift  ir»f©rming  a. plan  of  igovernment ; 
and  to  him  this  State  is  chiefly  indebted  for  their  prtfcnt  excellent  conftitution. 

After  ttiis  important  bufinefs  was  accompl idled,  he  returned  to  Europe,  vefted  with  full  powers  frorri  Con- 
grefs to  aflift  at  any  conference  which  migh>be  opened  for  the  eftablifliment  of  peace;  and  he  foon  after  re- 
ceived other  powers  to  negociate  a,  loan  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  the  United  States,  and  to  reprefent  them  as 
their  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  their  High  Mightmeffes  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces.  Such 
important  trufts  fhew  in  what  high  eftimation  he  was  h^'ld  by  his  country,  and  the  able  and  fatisfaftory 
manner  in  which  he  executed  them,  pi-oved  that  their  confidence  was  well  placed. 

While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  publiflied  his  learned  and  celebrated  ■  work,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Conftitutions,  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  or  more  properly  Tpeaking,  "The  Hiftory 
of  the  Principal  Republics  in  the  World,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.  printed  for  J.  Stockdale,  in  which  he  advocates,  as 
the  fundamerjtal  principles  of  a  free  government — equal  reprefentation,  of  which  numbers,  or  property,  or 
both,  fliould  be  the  rnle — a  total  fepnration  of  the  executive  from  the  legiflative  power,  ami  of  the  judicial 
from  both — and  a  balance  in  the  iegiflature,  by  three  independent  equal  branches.  "  If  there  is  one  certain 
truth,"  fays  he,.  "  to  be  coilefted  from  the  hifiojyof  all  ages,  it  is  this:  That  the  people's  rights  and  liberties,. 
and  the  democraticd-mixture  in'a  conftitution,  can  never  be  preferved  without  a  ftrong  executive,  or  in  other 
words,  without  ftparating  tl>e  executive  power  from  the  legillative." 

A  character  who  rendejcd  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  his  conntrj^-both  at  home  and  abinad,  in  feafons  of 
the  greateft  gloominefs  and  danger,  and  who  pofl^elTed  fuch  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, did  not  remain  unnoticed  by  his  grateful  countrymen.  He  was  called,  in  1789,  by  the.  choice  of  his 
country,  to  the-vice-prsfidency  of  the  United  States-,  which  office  he  ftill  retains. 

"  They  who  ha.ve  had  .an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Adams,"  fays<an  Enropenn  writer, 
"  trace  in  his  features  the  ir.oft  unequivocal  marks  of  probity  and  candour.  He  unites  to  that  gravity,  which- 
is  fuitable  to  the  dignity,  of  his  ftation,  anafiability  which  pi-eJHdicesyou  in  his  favour.  Although  of  a  fileit 
turn,  a£  is  common  to  men  who  engage  in  Important  affairs,  yet  he  has  a  natural  eloquence  lor  the  difculCon 
of  important  iubje(fls,  and  for  the  recommending  and  enforcing  the  mc-afures  and  fyltems  which  are  didat-id 
by  found  policy.  He  has  neither  the  corrupted  nor  corrupting  principles  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  but  the  pja'a 
and  virtuous  demeanour  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Uike  him  alfo  he  is  limpie  in  negociation,  where  he  finds 
candour  in  thofe  who  treat  with  him  ;  otherwife  he  has  the  feverity  of  a  true  republican,  his  high  idea  of 
virtue  giving  him  a  rigidnefs  which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to. accommodate  himJelf  to  thole  uurigues  which 
European  politics  have  introduced  into  negociation."' 

manner- 
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manner  In  v/hich  he  bowed  to  kifs  the  lacred  volume — thefe  circuniflances,  together 
wilh  that  ot  his  being  chofen  to  the  moft  dignified  oiHce  in  America,  and  perliaps  in 
the  world,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions  oi'  enlightened  freemen, 
all  confpired  to  place  this  among  the  moft  augull  and  interelling  fcenes  which  have  ever 
been  exhibited  on  this  globe.* 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  leglflature  of  the  Union  have  been  marked  with 
wifdom,  and  the  meafures  they  have  adopted  have  been  ^^rodudtlve  of  great  national 
proiperitv.  The  wife  appointments  to  office,  which,  in  general,  have  been  made — ■ 
the  cftablifhment  of  a  revenue  and  judiciary  fyltem,  and  of  a  national  bank — the  af- 
fumption  of  the  debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  manufadures,  commerce,  literature,  and  to  uleful  inventions,  open  the  fairell 
profpedt  of  the  peace,  union,  and  increafing  relpe6labiUty  of  ihe  American  States. 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  American  Republic,  of  which  we  have  given  a  general  account,  confifts  of 
three  grand  divlfions,  denominated  the  Northern,  or  more  properly  Eaftern,  Middle, 
aiid  Southern  States. 

The  firji  dlvlfion,  (the  Northern  or  Eaftern  States)  comprehends 
Vermont,  MassachusettSj 

New  Hampshire,,  Rhode  Island, 

District  of  Maine,  (belonging    Connecticut. 
to  MafTachufetts) 
Thefe  are  called  the  New  England  States,  and  comprehend  tliat  part  of  America, 
■which,  fince  the  year  1614,  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  New  England* 
The_/fto«idIvIfiQn  (the  Middle  States)  comprehends 
New  York,  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Territory,  N.  W.  of  Ohio. 

Pennyslvania, 

The  third  divifion  (the  Southern  States)  comprehends 
Maryland,  .  Territory  S.  of  Ohio, 

Virginia,  South  Carolina, 

Kentucky,  Oeorgia- 

North  Carolina, 
Of  thefe  we  fhall  treat  in  their  order. 


* 


"  It  feemed,  from  the  number  of  witnefles,"  faid  a  fpeftator  of  the  fcene,  "  to  be  a  folemn  appeal  to 
heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fiibjeft  of  this  great  and  good  man,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  an  enthuliall ; 
but,  I  confels,  I  was  under  an  awlul  and  religious  perfuafion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe  was 


•wave  my  hat  wilh  the  reft,  without  the  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air." 
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manner  in  v/hich  he  bov."ed  to  kifs  the  facred  volume — thefe  circumftances,  togetlier 
with  that  of  his  being  chofcn  to  the  moft  dignified  ofBce  in  America,  and  perliaps  in 
the  world,  bj'  the  vmanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions  of  enlightened /)w^;^«, 
all  confpired  to  place  this  among  the  moil:  augufl  and  interefting  fcenes  which  have  ever 
been  exhibited  on  this  globe.* 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature  of  the  Union  have  been  marked  with 
wifdom,  and  the  meafures  they  have  adopted  have  been  jDrodudtive  of  great  national 
profperitv.  The  wife  appointments  to  office,  which,  in  general,  have  been  made — 
the  cltablifhmcnt  of  a  revenue  and  judiciary  fyllem,  and  of  a  national  bank — the  af- 
fumption  of  the  debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  manufadures,  commerce,  literature,  and  to  ufeful  inventions,  open  the  faireii 
proipedt  of  the  peace,  union^  and  increafing  relpeftability  of -the  American  States. 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  American  Republic,  of  which  we  have  given  a  g;eneral  account,  confitls  of 
three  grand  divifions,  denominated  the  Northern,  or  more  properly  Eafteru,  Mddk, 
aad  Southern  States. 

The  firji  divifion,  (the  Northern  or  Eafteni  States)  comprehends 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,,  Rhode  Island, 

District  of  Maine,  (belonging     Connecticut. 
to  Maflachufetts) 
Thefe  are  called  the  New  England  States,  and  comprehend  that  part  of  America, 
•which,  lince  the  year  1614,  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  New  England^ 
The  fecond  divifion  (the  Middle  States)  comprehends 
New  York,  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Territory,  N.  W.  of  Ohio. 

Pennyslvania, 

The  third  divifion  (the  Southern  States)  comprehends 
Maryland,  ,  Territory  S.  of  Ohio, 

Virginia,  South  Carolina, 

Kentucky,  Georgia- 

North  Carolina, 
Of  thefe  we  fhall  treat  in  their  order. 

•  "  It  feeiTKd,  from  the  number  of  witnefles,"  faid  a  fpeftator  of  the  fcene,  "  to  be  a  folenrn  appeal  to 
heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fiibjeft  of  this  great  and  good  man,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  an  enthuiiall ; 
but,  I  confefs,  I  was  under  an  awlul  and  religious  perfuafion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe  was 
looking  down  at  ihat  moment  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  aft,  which,  to  a  pai  t  of  his  creatures,  was  (o 
very  important.  Under  this  imprellion,  when  ths  Chancellor  pronounced,  in  a  very  fueling  manner,  "Long 
iivE  George  WASHrNOTON,"  my  feni  bility  was  wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than 
wave  my  hat  with  the  reft,  without  the  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air." 

I  NEW 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ;  or  Northern  or  Eastern  States. 

SITUATION  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

NEW  ENGLAND  lies  between  41  and  46  degrees  N.  Lat.  and  between  i  degree 
30  minutes,  and  8  degrees  E.  Lon.  trom  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Lower  Canada  ;  eaft,  by  the  jjrovince  of  New  Brunhvick,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
Ibuth,  by  the  fame  ocean,  and  Long  Ifland  Sound  ;  weft,  by  the  State  of  New  York- 
It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Its  well  line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Byram  river,  which  empties  into  Long  Itland  Sound  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Con- 
necticut, Lat.  41  degrees,  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north,  until  it  ftrikes  the  45th  degi-ec  of 
Latitude,  and  then  curves  to  the  caftward  almoft  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Climate  and  Disease.]  New  England  has  a  very  healthful  climate,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  eftimated  that  about  one  in  feven  of  the  in- 
habitants live  to  the  age  of  feventy  years  ;  and  about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  to 
eighty  years  and  upwards. 

North-weft,  weft,  and  fouth-weft  winds  are  the  moft  prevalent.  Eaft  and  north- 
caft  winds,  which  are  unelallic  and  difagreeable,  arc  frequent  at  certain  feal"ons  of  the 
year,  particularly  in  April  and  May,  on  the  fea  coafts.  The  weather  is  lefs  variable 
than  in  the  middle  and  efpecially  the  fouthern  States,  and  more  fo  than  in  Canada. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  are  from  20"  be- 
low, to  100"  above  o.  The, medium  is  from  48°  to  50°.  The  hihabitants  of  New 
England,  on  account  of  thedrynefsof  their  atmofphere,  can  endure,  without  incon- 
venience, a  greater  degree  ot  heat  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  moiftcr  climate.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fomc  philofophcrs,  that  the  difFcrcnce  of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere  in  Penn- 
fylvania  and  New  England  is  fuch,  as  that  a  perfon  might  bear  at  Icaft  ten  degrees  of 
heat  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  England  annually,  is  computed  to  be  a.4  inches; 
in  France  18  inches,  and  in  New  England  from  48  to  50  inches  ;  and  yet  in  New 
England  they  fuffer  more  from  drought  than  in  either  of  the  forementioaed  countries,  al- 
though they  have  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  rain.  Thefe  fa6ts  evince  the  re- 
markable dryncfs  of  the  atmofphere  in  this  eallern  divifion  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  part  account  for  its  ftngular  hcalthfulnefs.  Winter  commonly  commences,  in  its 
feverity,  about  the  middle  of  December — fometimes  earlier,  and  fomctiiiies  not  till 
Chrifimas.  Cattle  are  fed  or  houfcd,  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  from 
about  the  aoth  of  November  to  the  20th  of  May ;  in  the  fouthern  parts  not  quite  fo 
long.  There  have  been  frofts  in  almoft  every  month  in  the  year,  though  not  in  tlic 
fame  year  ;  but  not  very  injurious. 

The  difeales  meft  prevalent  in  New  England  are  the  following,  viz. 
Alvine  fluxes.  Inflammatory  "j 

St.  Anthony's  Fire,  Slow  nervous,  and  >     Fevers 

Aflhma,  Mixed  J 

Atrophy,  Pulmonary  Confumption, 

Catarrh,  Quinf)^, 

Colic,  Rheumatifra. 
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'Thcfe'difordevs.  of  which  tliC  pulmonary  conluinption  i=;  much  the  moCt  deftnic- 
tivc,  arc  commonly  the  cftcn^:  of  hiipriidcnt  cxpofiires  to  cold  and  rainy  weather,  even- 
in<T  air,  and  the  wearing  of  damp  linen  ;  or  from  frequent  .cjjccciies  in  the  ufe  of-flrong 
hciuoif;,  efpecially  of  freth  diftillcd  rum,  which  in  too  many  inftances  prove  the  bane  of 
morals,  and  the  ruin  of  faniilics. 

The  fmall  pox,  \\  Inch  is  a  fpecific,  infcdious  difcall-,  is  not  allowed  at  prefent  to  be 
communicated  by  inoculation,  except  in  hofpital-;  creeled  for  the  purpofe  in  bye 
places,  and  in  cafes  where  there  is  a  probability  of  a  general  Ipread  of  the  infection  in 
a  town.  Nor  is  this  difeafe  permitted  to  be  communicated  generally  by  inoculation,  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  New  Jerfcy,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  and 
South  Carolina. 

In  populous  towns,  the  prevalent  difcafes  are  more  numerous  and  complicated^ 
owin"'  to  want  of  frcflr  air  and  exercife,  and  to  luxutious  and  falhionable  living. 

A  late  writer*  has  obferved  that  "  in  other  countries,  men  are  divided  according  to 
tlieir  wealth  or  indigence,  into  three  claffes ;  the  opulent,  the  middling,  and  the  poor; 
tl\e  idlenefs,  luxuries,  and  debaucheries  of  the  firlt,  and  the  mifery  and  too  frecjuent 
intemperance  of  the  laft,  deftroy  the  greater  proportion  of  thefe  two.  The  inter- 
mediate clafs  is  below  thofe  indulgeneies  which  prove  fatal  to  the  rich,  and  above 
thole  lufFerino-s  to  wlrich  the  unfortunate  poor  fall  victims  :  this  is  therefore  the  hap- 
piefl  divilion  of  the  three.  Of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  American  Republic  iurnifhes 
a  much  fmallcr  proportion  than  any  other  diftricl;  of  the  known  world,  lii  Co:  nec- 
ticut  particularly,  the  diltribution  of  wealth  and  its  concomitants  is  more  equal  than 
clfewhere  and  therefore,  as  far  as  excefs  or  want  of  wealth  may  prove  dellruftive  or 
fi-iluti!ry  to  life,  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  may  plead  exemption  from  dileafes." 
What  this  writer  fays  of  Connedicut  in  particular,  will,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
apply  to  New  England  at  large. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c.]  New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and  in 
fome  parts  a  mountainous  country,  formed  by  nature  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race 
cf  free  independent  rcpublicaiis.  The  mountains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running 
nearly  north  and  fouth  in  ridges  parallel  to  each  other.  Between  thefe  ridges  flow 
the  great  rivers  in  maieflic  meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  larger 
llreams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  fide.  To  a  fpe<5tator  on  tha  top  of 
a  neio-hbourin"-  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  ex- 
hibit a  romantic  appearance.  They  feem  an  ocean  of  woods,  fv/elled  and  deprefled  in 
its  furface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf.  A  richer,  though  lefs  romantic  view  is 
prefented,  when  the  valleys,  by  ind\iltrious  hulbandmen,  have  been  cleared  of  their 
natural  growth;  and  the  fruit  of  their  la' our  appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extenlive 
meadows,  covered  with  large  herds  of  Iheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  flax, 
corn,  and  the  various  kind  of  grain. 

Thefe  vallevs  arc  cf  various  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles ;  and  by  the  annual 
inundations  of  the  rivers  and  fmall  llreams  which  flow  through  them,  there  is  fre- 
quently an  accumulation  of  rich,  fat  foil,  left  upon  their  furiace  when  the  waters 

T'tire. 

There  arc  three  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  pafling  nearly  from  fouth-weft  to 
north-eaft,  through  New  England.  Thefe  conlill  of  a  multitude  of  parallel  ridges, 
each  having  many  fpurs,  deviatmg  from  the  courfe  of  the  general  range;;  which  fpurs 
arc  ao-ain  broken  into  irregular,  hilly  land.     The  main  ridges  commence  in  high  bluff 


*  Dr.  Foulke,  ia  a  dilcourfe  which  he  lately  read  before  the  American  Philofophical  Society. 
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heads  near  tlie-fea  coaft';  and  Ibmetimcs  by  a  giadual  afcent  in  the  interior  part  of  llio 
countiy.  One  of  tlie  main  ranges  runs  between  Connecticut  and  Hudlbn's  rivers. 
Tiiis  range  branches,  and  bounds  the  vales  through  which  flows  the  Houfatonick  river. 
.  In  Lyme,  on  the  eall  tide  of  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  ri^er,  anotlier  range  of 
mountains  commences,  forming  the  eallcrn  boundary  of  Connecticut  vale.  This  range 
runs  northerly,  at  the  diirancc,  generally,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  caft  fromthii 
river,  and  paiies  through  Maffaciiufetts,  from  where  the  range  takes  the  name  of 
Chieabee  Mountains;  thence  crofling  into  NewHampfhire,  at  the  ditlance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  th.e  Maflachuletts  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very  high  peak,  called 
Monadnock,  which  terminates  this  ridge  of  the  range.  A  weflern  ridge  continues,  and 
in  about  latitude  43"  20',  runs  up  into  Sunapee  mountains.  About  50  miles  further, 
in  the  fame  ridge,  is  Moofe-helock  mountain. 

A  third  ran^re  begins  near  Stoninsiton  in  Connecticut.  It  takes  its  courf;  north- 
eaflerly,  and  is  fometimcs  broken  and  difcoutinued ;  it  then  riles  again,  and  ranges  in 
the  fame  direction  into  ^f;w  Hampfliire. 

Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  fuil  of  fprings  of  water,  that  give  rife  to  numbcrlefs 
flreams  of  various  fizes,  which,  interlocking  each  otiier  in  every  direction,  and  falling 
#feer  the  rocks  in  romantic  cafcades,  flow  meandering  into  the  rivers  below.  No  country 
on  the  globe  is  better  watered  tlian  New  England. 

On  the  fea  coalt  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  parts  level  and  landy.  In  tlie  valleys, 
bct'^ccn  the  fore-mentioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the  land  is  generally  broken,  and 
in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  good- 
advantage,  which  alfo  is  the  cafe  witii  many  fpots  even  on  the  tops  of  the mountains. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  New  England  are  Penobfcot,  Kennebeck,  An- 
drofcoign  or  Amcrifcoggin,  Saco,  (pronounced  Sazvco)  Merrimack,  Conneilicut,  Hou^r 
fatonick,  and  Onion  rivers,  beiidcs many  fmaller  ones. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants.]  Dr.  Cutler  has  furniflied  the  following  cata- 
logue of  flowering  fhrubs  and  plants  in  New  England,  which,  fi-om  the  attention  he  has 
paid  to  natural  hiflory,  we  have  reafon  to  rely  upon  as  accurate. 

Blue  Flag  (Iris  virginica) — Globe  Flower  (Cephalanthus  occidcntalis) — Pigeonbeny 
(Ciflus  flcyqides) — Cornel  (Cornus  Canadenlis) — American  Honcytuckle  (Azalea 
vifeofa) — American  Tea  (Ceanothus  Americanus) — Cherry  Honeyllickle  (Lonicera 
diervilla) — Great  Convolvulus  (Convolvulus  arvenfis) — Stag's  horn  Sumach  (Rhus 
typhinum) — Mealtree  (Viburnum  lantana) — White  flowered  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra) 
— Red  berried  Elder  (Sambucus  Canadenlis.) — Meadow  Blue-bells  (Gcntiana  ciliata) 
■ — Lilies,  feveral  fpecics  (Lilium) — Bcthlcm  Star  (Ornitliogulum  luteum) — American 
Senna  (Rhodora  Canadenlis) — Great  Laurel  (Kalniia  latifolia) — Dwarf  Laurel  (Kjdmia 
iingullifolia) — White  Pepper  BulTi  (Andromeda  arborea) — Bog  Evergreen  (Andromeda 
cal)-culata) — Sweet  Pepper  Bufli  (Clethra  alnifolia) — Moiuitai)i  Laurel,  or  Sorbus- 
tree  (Sorbus  aucupora  ?) — Meadow  Sweet  (Spira;afaHcifolia) — Queen  of  the  Meadows 
(S})iraja  tormentofa) — Service  Tree  (Mefpilus  Canadenlis) — Wild  Rofe  (Rofa  C'arolina) 
— Superb  Rafpberry  (Rubus  odoralus) — Bancbcrry  (Actca  fpicata)— Sidc-fadule 
Plower  (Sarracena  purpurea) — Red  Ccdumbine  (Aquilegia  Canadenlis) — Anemone, 
feveral  fpecics  (Anemone  hepatica,  fylvedris  et  nemorofa) — Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis 
Virginica) — Dragon's  Head  (Dracocephaluni  Virginicum) — Sn.ap  Dragon  (Antirrhiuum 
Canadenlis) — American  Cardamine  (Cardamine  Virginica)  Lupin  (Lupinus  angulti- 
folia) — Locuft  (Robiuia  pfeud-acacia)— Beach  Pea  (Pifum  marilimum) — Pied  Pea 
{Pifum  ochrus) — Vv'ood  Pea  (Orobus  fylvaticus) — Variegated  Pea  (Latliyrus  hctero- 
jjhjUus) — Meadow  Sunflower  (Ageratum  ciliare) — Aincricun  Amarwthus  (Gnaphalium 
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hellan  themifolium) — New  England  After  (After  Nova  Anglicum)— Smooth-leaded 
Golden-rod  (Solidago  altiflima) — New  England  Sunflower  (Helianthus  divaricatus) — 
American  Pride  (Lobelia  cardinalis) — Ladies  Plume  (Orchis  pycodes) — Ladies  Slipper 
(Cypripcdium  calceolus) — Blue-eye  (Sifyrinchium  Bermudiauna) — Swamp  Willow,  or 
Dog-wood  (Salix  cincrea  ?) — Red-flowered  Maple  (Acerubrum). 

Productions  from  Culture.]  New  England,  generally  fpeaking,  is  better  adapted 
for  grazing  than  for  grain,  though  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  the  latter  is  raifed  for  home 
conlumption,  if  we  except  wheat,  which  is  imported  in  conflderable  quantities  from 
the  middle  and  fouthern  States.  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat,  flax  and 
hemp,  generally  fucceed  very  well.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  advantage  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior  country,  but  on  the  fea  eoaft  it  is  fubject  to  blaft.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  various  caufes,  but  the  true  one  probably  is,  the  fudden,  cold,  eaflerly 
winds,  after  a  hot  day,  which  caufe  a  ftagnation  and  extravafation  of  the  juices  of  the 
ftalk.  Apples  are  common,  and  in  general  plenty  in  New  England,  and  cyder  confti- 
tutes  the  principal  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Peaches  do  not  tLHve  as  well  as  formerly. 
The  other  common  fruits  are  more  or  Icfs  cultivated  in  different  parts. 

New  England  is  a  fine  grazing  country;  the  valleys,  between  the  hills,  are  generally 
i-nterfected  with  brooks  of  water,  the  banks  of  which  arc  lined  with  a  tra6t  of  rich 
meadow  or  intervale  land.  The  high  and  rocky  gi'ound  is,  in  many  parts,  covered 
with  clover,  and  generally  affords  the  fineft  of  paflurc.  It  will  not  be  a  mattgjr  of 
wonder,  therefore,  that  New  England  boafts  of  raifing  fome  of  the  finefl  cattle  in  the^ 
-Avorld ;  nor  will  fhe  be  envied,  when  the  labour  of  raifing  them  is  taken  into  view.' 
Two  months  of  the  hottefl  feafon  in  the  year,  the  farmers  are  employed  in  procuring 
food  for  their  cattle,  and  the  cold  winter  ig  fpcnt  in  dealing  it  out  to  them.  The  plea- 
fure  and  profit  of  doing  this  is,  however,  a  fatisfying  compenfation  to  the  honeft  and 
induflrious  farmer.  Butter  and  cheefe  are  made  for  exportation.  Conflderable  at- 
tention has  lately  been  paid  to  the  raifing  of  llieep. 

Population,  Character,  and  Diveksions.]  New  England  is  the  mofl  populoitS- 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  contains,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  1,009,52? 
ibuls.  The  great  body  of  thefe  arc  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  foil.  As  they 
poflefs,  in  fee  fimple,  the  farms  wliich  they  cultivate,  they  are  naturally  all  attached  to 
tlicir  country  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  makes  them  robutl  and  healthy,  and  enables 
them  to  defend  it. 

New  England  n\ay  with  propriety  be  called  a  nurfeiy  of  men,  whence  are  annually 
iranfplantecl,  into  otlier  parts  of  the  United  States,  thoufands  of  its  natives.  Vaft' 
numbeis  of  thera,  iince  the  war,  have  emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  New 
York,  into  Kentucky,  and  the  Wefrern  Territory,  and  into  Georgia  ;  aivd  fbme  are 
Icatlcred  into  every  State,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  Union. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  ahnoft  univerfally  of  Englifh  defrent ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  this  c  ireumftanre,  and  to  the  great  and  general  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  education,  that  the  Engliih  language  has  been  prefcrved  among  them  fo  free 
of  coiTdption. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generallv  tall,  Itout,  and  well  buiU.  Their  education, 
laws,  aiid  fituation,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  higli  notions  of  ]il)erty.  Their  jeaioufy 
i.s  awakened  at  trie  firtt  motion  towards  aa  invafion  of  their  rights.  Tliey  are  indeed 
often  jealous  to  exccis  ;  a  circumllance  whicJi  is  a  fruitful  fourcc  of  imaginary  grit v- 
aiiecs,  and  of  graundlei's  iiupicions  and  comphiints  apainft  government.  But  thclc 
ebiiUifions  of  jealovify,  though  cenl\inil)le,  nnd  produditive  oflbme  political  evils,  fhew 
«uit  t^ic  efienee  of  uue  libeity  exiiis  in  New  England;  for  jealouly  is  a  guardian  of 
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liberty,  and  a  chara^leriftic  of  free  republicans.  A  chief  foundation  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity in  the  New  England  States  is  a  law  bywhich  inteftate  eftates  delcend  to  all  the. 
,  children,  or  other  heirs,  in  equal  proportions,  except  to  the  eldeft  fon,  who  has  two 
fhares.  In  1 789  Maflachufetts  abolifhed  this  exception.  In  confequence  of  thcfe  laws, 
the  people  of  New  England  enjoy  an  equality  of  condition  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  people  have  prcfcr\'cd  that  happy  medio- 
crity among  themfelves,  which,  by  inducing  economy  and  induftrj',  removes  from  them 
temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them  to  habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  At  the 
fame  time,  their  induftry  and  frugality  exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  neceflity 
of  fubmitting  to  any  encroachments  on  their  liberties. 

In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  difFufed  among  all  ranks  of  people  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  arifing  from  the  excellent  eftablifhment  of  fchools  in 
almoft  every  townfhip. 

In  thefe  fchools,  which  are  generally  fupported  by  a  public  tax,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  fchool  committee,  are  taught  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  in  the  more  wealthy  towns,  they  arc  beginning  to  introduce  the  higher 
branches  of  gi-ammar,  geography,  &c. 

A  vcrj'  valuable  fource  of  information  to  the  people  is  the  newfpapers,  of  which  not 
lets  than  thirty  thoufand  are  printed  every  week  in  New  England,  and  circulate  in  al- 
mofl  every  town  and  village  in  the  country,* 

A  perfon  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  By- 
means  of  this  general  eftablifhment  of  fchools,  the  cxteniive  circulation  of  Newfpapers, 
and  the  confcquent  fpread  of  learning,  every  townfhip  throughout  the  country  is  fur- 
nifhcd  with  men  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgement  and  dli- 
crction.  Thefe  men  are  the  channels  of  political  infomiation  to  the  lower  clafs  of  peo- 
ple ;  if  fuch  a  clafs  maybe  faidtoexill  in  New  England,  where  every  man  thinks  him- 
ftlf  at  leaft  as  good  as  his  neighbour,  and  believes  that  all  mankind  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
equal.  The  people,  from  their  childhood,  form  habits  of  canvaffing  public  affairs,  and 
commence  politicians.  This  naturally  leads  tlicm  to  Ixi  very  inciuifitive.  It  is  with 
knowledge  as  with  riches,  the  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  wilhes  to  obtain  ;  his  de- 
lire  has  no  bound.  This  deiire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  prevails 
throughout  all  clalfcs  of  people  in  New  England  ;  and  from  their  various  modes  of 
exprciling  it,  fome  of  which  are  blunt  and  famihar,  bordering  on  impertinence,  tti'an- 
gers  have  been  induced  to  mention  impertinent  inquijitivenefs  as  a  diftinguifhing  characte- 
riftic  of  New  England  people.  But  this  is  true  only  with  regard  to  that  dais  of  people 
who  have  confined  thcmlclves  to  domcftic  life,  and  have  not  had  opportunity  of  min- 
gling with  the  world  ;  and  Inch  people  are  not  peculiar  to  New  England ;  they  coitv- 
polc  a  gi-cat  "jjart  of  the  citizens  of  cvci-y  ftatc  and  country. 

Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New  England  a  flood  of  cerriijitions,  with 
many  improvements,  the  fabbath  was  obliirvcd  with  great  ftrictnels  ;  no  unnecefTary 
travelling,  no  fecular  bufinets,  no  viiiting,  no  diveriions  wciv  permitted  on  that  la-; 
cred  day.  They  confidcrcd  it  as  confccratcd  to  divi:ic  woifliip,  and  were  jvcncrally 
pun»itiial  and  ferious  in  their  attendance  upon  it.  Tlu-ir  laws  wire  ftrict  in  guarding 
the  fabbath  againft  every  innovation.  The  fnppofcd  fcvcrltT  \\  ith  M'hich  tliele  laws 
were  compolcd  and  executed,  together  with  ibrnc  other  traits  in  their  religious  charac- 

*  According  to  an  accurate  eftin>?.te  latt-ly  made,  it  .ippears  th:it  r.o  kfs  than  77,000,  newfpapers  are 
printed  Weekly,  in  the  Ameiican  St.ues,  uhich,  ill  a  year,  woaW  aawttr.t  to  upwards  qi  I'oar  iuill ion:,  .\n»i  at 
4  ccius  each  vvoijld  make  i6o,oco  duUirs. 
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tcr,  have  acquired  for  the  New  Englanders,  the  name  of  a  lliperllitious,"  brggotte.d  toeo- 
pie.  But  fupeiiiition  and  bigotry  arc  lb  indefinite  in  their  fignifications,  and  lb  vari- 
oufly  apphed  by  perlbns  of  different  principles  and  educations,  t!i,at  it  is- not  eafy  to 
determine  \^'hether  they  ever  delerved  that  character.  Leaving  every  perfon  to  .en  joy 
his  own  opinion  in  regard  to  tiiis  matter,  we  will  oidv  oblei-ve,  that,  lince  the  war,  a 
catholic  tolerant  fpirit,  occalioned  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourfc  with  mankind,  has 
greatly  incaealed,  and  is  becoming  univerfal ;  and  if  they  do  not  break  the  proper  bound, 
and  hbci^iuze  away  all  true  religion,  of  which  there  is  very  great  danger,  they  will 
counteract  ihjit  llrong  propenlity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from 
one  extreme  to  its  opiiolitc.  , 

There  is  oiie  diftingniihingcharacleriftic  in  the  religious  charafter  of  thispeople,  which 
we  mull  not  omit  to  mention  ;  and  that  is,  the  cultom  of  annually  celebrating  Fafts 
and  Thankigivings.  In  the  fpring,  the  governors  of  the  feveral  New  England  States,: 
except  Rhode  Ifland,  iifue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  religiouily  ob- 
ferved  in  falling,  humiliation,  and  prayer  throughout  their  refpec'tive  States,  in  which 
the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  tor  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  la 
autumn,  after  harvell,  that  gladfomc  era  in  the  hufbandman's  life,  the  governors  again 
ilfue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  of  pu!:)lic  thanklgiving,  enumerating  the 
public  blelhngs  received  in  the  courfc  of  the  foregoing  year. 

This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  anceltors,  the  firfi:  fettlers  of  New 
England  ;   and  has  been  handed  down  as  lacred,  through  the  fuccelhve  generations  of 
their  pofterity.    A  cultom  lb  rational^  and  fo  happily  calculated  to  cherilh  in  the  minds  ' 
of  the  people  a  lenfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world  for- 
all  their  bleifings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  facredly  preferved. 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain  their  eftates  by  hard  and  perfevering 
labour  :  they  of  confequcncc  know  their  value,  and  f]3end  with  frug;dity.  Yet  in  no 
countiy  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  fare  better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to 
provide  a  competent  maintenance  for  their  poor,  and  the  necelhtous  Itranger  is  pro- 
tefted,  and  relieved  by  their  liumane  inltitutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  J[hat  in  no 
part  of  the  Vv  orld  are  the  people  happier,  better  furnifhed  with  the  neceflarics  and  con- 
venicncies  of  life,  or  more  independent,  than  the  farmci'sin  New  England.  As  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  hardy,  independent  freeholders,  their  manners  are,  as  they  ought 
io  be,  congenial  to  their  emplo)ment,  plain,  fmiple,  and  unpolilhed.  Strangers  are 
received  and  entertained  among  them  with  a  great  deal  of  artlefs  lincerity,  and  friendly, 
unformal  hotpitality.  Their  children,  thofc  infitative  creatures,  to  whole  education 
particular  attention  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of  thole  around  ihem  ; 
and  the  ftranger,  with  plealure,  notices  the  honcll  and  decent  refpedt  that  is  paid  him 
b)'  the  children  as  he  paffcs  through  the  country. 

As  the  people,  by  rcprcfentation,  make  their  own  laws  and  appoint  their  own  ofH- 
<-ers,  they  cannot  be  opprelied  ;  and  living  under  governments  which  have  few  lucra- 
tive places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bribery,  corrupt  canvailings,  or  intrigue.  Real 
abilities  and  a  moral  cliaraiter  unblemilhed  are  the  qualiJications  requilitc  in  the  view 
of  moll  people,  for  officers  of  public  trull.  The  exjjrelhon  of  a  wilh  to  be  promoted, 
is,  in  Ibme  parts  of  New  England,  the  direft  way  to  be  difappointed. 
^  The  inhabitants,  in  ibme  parts  of  Nc\^'  England,  are  generally  fond  of  the  arts  and 
fcienccp,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great  tucccfs.  Their  colleges  have  flourilhcd. 
The  lUuftrious  charaeltcrs  they  have  produced,  who  have  diltinguilhed  themfclves  in 
politics,  law,  divinity,  the  mathematics,  and  ]jhilotbphy,  natural  and  civil  hiftory, 
^-vnd  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  poetry,  evince  the  truth' of  thcfc  obfervatioiis. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  Iiandlbme.  They  generally  have  fair,  frefh, 
and  healthful  countenances,  mingled  with  much  female  foftnefs  and  delicacy.  Thofe 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  (and  they  are  numerous)  are  genteel, 
eafy,  and  agi-eeable  in  their  manners,  and  are  fprightly  and  fenlible  in  conveifatiou. 
They  are  early  taught  to  manage  domefiic  concerns  with  ncatnels  and  economy.  La- 
dies of  the  firil  rank  and  fortune  make  it  a  part  of  their  daily  bufinefs  to  fuperintend 
the  aftairs  of  the  family.  Employment  at  the  needle,  in  cookery,  and  at  the  fpinning 
wheel,  with  them  is  honourable.  Lllcnefs,  even  in  tholl-  of  independent  fortunes,  is 
imiverfally  difrepulable.  The  women  in  country'  towns,  manufacture  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  cloatbing  of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  ftrong  and  decent. 
Their  butter  and  cheefe  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amulcment  in  New  England  ;  and  of  this  the 
yonng  people  of  both  fexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming  isprattiled  by  none  but  thofc 
who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  lind  a  reputable  employment.  The  gamefter,  the  horfe 
jockey,  and  the  knave,  are  equally  defpiied,  and  their  company  is  avoided  by  all  who 
would  fultain  fair  and  irreproachable  charadlers. 

The  athletic  and  healthy  diverlions  of  cricket,  football,  quoits,  Vv^reftling,  jumping, 
hopping,  footraces,  and  prifon  bafs,  are  miiverfallypradfifed  in  the  country,,  and  tome 
of  them  in  the  moft  populous  places,  and  by  people  of  almolt  all  ranks. 

History.]  New  England  owes  its  firfl  iettlement  to  religious  perfecution.  Soon 
after  the  commenceinent  of  the  reformation  *  in  England,  v/hieh  was  not  until  the.  year 
1:^34,  the  Proteftants  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  the  followers  of  Luther,  and 
the  other  of  Calvin.  The  former  had  chofen  gradually,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  to' 
recede  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  while  the  latter,  more  zealous,  and  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation,  and  at  the  lame  time  polfelling  much  firm- 
nefs  and  high  notions  of  religions  libert}-,  was  for  efte6ting  a  thorough  change  at  once. 
Their  confequent  endeavours  to  expunge  from  the  church  all  the  inventions  which  liad 
been  brought  into  it  iince  the  days  of  the  Apoftles,  and  to  introduce  the  "  Scripture  pu- 
rity," derived  for  them  the  name  of  Puritans.  From  thefe  tlie  inhabitants  of  New 
England  delcended. 

'llie  iirft;  company  that  came  to  New  England  planted  themfelves  at  Plymouth.. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rubinlon'sf  congregation,  winch  for  1 2  years  before  had 
lived  in  Holland,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  liberty  of  confcienee.  They  came  over  in^ 
the  year  1620. 

*  The  reformation  was  begun  by  Martin  Luther,  a  native  of  Saxony,  born  in  the  year  14S3.  He  was  edu- 
c.ited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  an  Auguftin  Friar,  when,  in  1517,  having  written  ninety-five 
Thefes  againft  the  Pope's  indulgencies,  he  exhibited  them  to  pnbl;c  view  on  the  church  dooi'  at  Vv'irtenbuf!^, 
iin  Saxony,  and  thus  begin  the  refoimation  in  Germany.  In  152S,  the  reformed  religion  was  introduced  into 
Swilzerlr.nd  by  Zuingliiis,  Oecolampadius,  and  others. 

The  year  follcvi-.g,  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  artembled  at  Spire,  and  ifTued  a  decree  againfl  the  re- 
formation. Againft  "his  decree,  the  Eleitor  of  Saxony,  George,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernelt,  and  Fran- 
cis, Duke  of  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hcfs,  and  the  Count  of  Anhalt,  v/ho '.vere  joined  by  feverai  &f 
tlie  cities,  publiciy  read  their  -PioteJ},  and  in  this  way,  acquired  for  themlelves  and  their  lucicirors  down  to 
the  prefent  time,  the  name  oi  Proteftants. 

C.ihi/i,  another  celebrated  reformer,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  France,  in  the  year  1509.  He  i;uproved  upon 
Luther's  plan — expunged  many  of  the  Romifli  ceremonies  wliich  he  had  indulgad — entertained  different  ideas 
concerning  lome  of  the  great  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  fet  the  Pr.  teftants  at  a  greater  remove  from  the 
■RoTuan  Catholic  religion.  The  followers  of  Luther  have  been  diftinguiQied  by  the  name  oi  LutL-cr.-nis ;  a:id 
'the  folknvers  of  Ciilviti  by  the  name  ui  C<ilvir.{/ls. 

Such  wasthe  ripid  growth  of  the  Proteftantintcreft,  that  in  i  563,  f-nly  40  years  after  the  commencenierit  oi 
the  refoimation  by  Luther,  ilier^  were  in  Prance  21.30  aCea:blies  of  Proteiiants, 
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It  was  their  intention  to  have  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river  ;  but  the  Duteh, 
intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  tlieir  own,  privately  hired  the  maftcr  of  the  fliip 
to  contrive  delays  in  Enp;iand,  and  then  to  conduct  them  to  thefe  northern  coalts,  and 
there,  under  pretence  of  fhoals  and  winter,  to  dilcourage  them  from  venturing  to  the 
])lace  of  deftination.  This  is  confidently  alferted  by  the  hitlorians  of  that  time.  Al- 
though Cape  Cod  harbour,  in  whicii  they  tirfi  anchored,  was  good,  the  country  around 
was  fandv  and  barren.  I'h.efe  were  dilcoyraging  circumftances  ;  but  the  fcafon  being 
far  advanced,  they  prudently  determined  to  make  the  belt  of  their  prefent  fituation. 

As  tliey  were  not  witliin  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  conlequently  not  under  the 
iuritdiction  of  the  Virginia  company,  they  concluded  it  neccflary  to  cllablifh  a  feparate 
governmciit  for  themfeives.  Accordingly,  before  they  landed,  having  on  their  knees 
devoutly  given  thanks  to  God  for  their  lafe  arrival,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  body 
politic,  hy  a.  foleniH  contra^, ■'■■  to  which  they  all  fubfcrlbed,  thereby  making  it  the  bafis 
•of  their  government.  They  chofe  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  gentleman  of  pietv  and  appro- 
ved abilities,  to  be  their  governor  for  the  lirll  year.  This  was  on  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber,  1620. 

Their  next  objeft  w^as  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for  fettlement.  In  doing  this  they 
\vcrc  obliged  to  encoimter  numerous  ditKculties,  and  to  fuffer  incredible  hardlhips. 
Many  of  them  were  fick  in  confequenceof  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage  :  Their  provi- 
fions  were  bad — the  fealbn  was  imcommonly  cold — the  Indians,  though  afterwards 
friendly,  were  now  hollilc — and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  coaft.  Thcfe  ditfi- 
culties  they  lurmouutcd,  and  on  the  3111  of  December  they  were  all  fafely  landed  at 
a  place,  wdiich,  in  grateful  conmiemoration  of  Plymouth  in  England,  the  town  whicli 
th(;y  lall  left  in  their  native  land,  they  called  riymoutb.  This  is  the  firll:  Englilli  town 
that  was  fettled  in  New  England. 

In  fome  of  their  cxcurfions  in  fearch  of  a  fuitable  place  for  fettlement,  they  found 
buried  feveral  balkets  of  Indian  corn,  to  the  amount  often  bufhels,  which  fortunately 
fcrved  them  ibr  planting  the  next  Ipring,  and  perhaps  was  the  means  of  preferving  them 
from  perilling  with  hunger.  They  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  owners,  whom  they 
found,  and  afterwards  paid  the  full  value  of  the  corn. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  Sulanna,  the  Wife  of  William  White,  was  delivered 
of  a  fon,  whom  they  called  Peregrine.  He  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  firft  child  of 
European  extract  born  in  New  England. 

The  whole  comj^any  that  landed  confifted  of  but  loi  Ibuls.  Their  fituation  w-as  dil*- 
trcffing,  and  tlieir  prolpert  truly  difmal  and  difcouraging.  Their  neareft  neighbours, 
except  the  natives,  were  a  French  fettlement  at  Port  RoyaJ,  and  one  of  the  Englifh  at 

*  The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  this  contraft — "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  :  Wewhofe  Names 
are  under-written,  the  Lo)a!  Sul)jeits  of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,   Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

"  Havinsj  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  and  honour  of  our 
King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  Plant  the  firft  Colony  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia  ;  Do,  by  thefe  Fre- 
fcn's,  folemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  Prefence  of  God,  ar.d  one  of  another.  Covenant  and  Combine  ourfelvcs 
together  unto  a  Civil  Body  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Prc!ervation,  and  Furtheiance  of  the  Ends 
aforefaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enaft,  conftitutc,  and  frame  fuch  jiift  and  equal  Laws,  Ordinances,  Afts, 
Conflitutions,  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  fliall  be  thought  nioft  meet  and  convenient  for  the  General 
Good  of  theColonv  ;  unto  which  we  Promife  all  due  SubmilTion  and  Obedience  :  In  witnefs  whereof  we  have 
hereunder  fubfcribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod,  the  i  ith  of  November,  in  the  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty-fourth,  Anno 
Domini,   1620." 

This  inlf  rument  was  figned  by  24  heads  of  families,  with  the  number  in  their  reipedive  families  annexed, 
and  17  fingle  men,  making  in  the  whyle  loi  fouls, 
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Virginia.  The  neareftof  thefe  was  five  Imiidred  miles  from  them,  and  utterly  incapa- 
ble of"  affording  them  relief  in  a  time  of  famine  or  danger.  Wherever  they  turned  their 
eyes,  diltrefs  was  before  them.  Perfecnted  for  their  religion  in  their  native  land — grie- 
ved for  the  profanation  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  other  licentioulnefs  in  Holland — fa- 
tigued by  their  long  and  boifterous  voyage — difappointed  through  the  treaehery  of  their 
commander,  of  tlieir  expected  country — forced  on  a  dangerous  and  unknown  fhore» 
in  the  advance  of  a  cold  winter — lurrounded  with  hoiTile  barbarians,  without  anyliope 
of  human  fuccour — denied  the  aid  or  favoin-  of  the  court  of  England — without  a  patent 
— without  a  public  promife  of  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties — worn, 
out  with  toil  and  llifterings — without  convenient  Ibelter  from  the  rigours  of  the  wea- 
ther.— Such  were  the  protpects,  and  fuch  the  lituation  of  the  pious  iblitary  Chrillians  ; 
and  to  add  to  their  diftreffes,  a  general  and  very  mortal  ficknels  prevailed  among  tlicni, 
which  fwepl  off"  forty-lix  of  their  numl)er  before  the  opening  of  the  next  Ipring.  To 
fupport  them  under  theie  trials,  they  had  need  of  all  the  aids  and  cojnforts  which  Chrif- 
tianity  affords  ;  and  thefc  were  liitlicient.  The  free  and  unmolelled  enjoyment  of  their 
jreligion  reconciled  them  to  their  humble  and  lonely  lituation — '^Tliey  bore  their  hard- 
fhips  with  unexampled  patience,  and  jjerfevered  in  their  pilgrimage  of  almol!:  unparal- 
leled trials,  with  fuch  relignation  and  ealmnefs,  as  gave  proof  of  great  piety  and  uncon- 
querable virtue. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  King  James  figned  a  patent,  incoi-porafing  the  duke 
of  Lenox,  the  Marquilfes  of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
"W'arwick,  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  with  thirty-t"our  others,  and  their  fuccelfors,  ftiling 
them,  '  The  council  cflabliflied  in  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  plant- 
ing, ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America.'  To  this  council 
he  granted  all  that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  is  the  gi'eat  dvil  bafis  of  all  the  grants  and  patents  by  which 
New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 

The  Plymovith  council  retained  the  power  vefled  in  them  by  the  crown,  until  the 
year  1635,  when  they  refigned  their  charter.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council 
had  made  feveral  grants  of  land  to  adventurers,  who  propofed  to  lettle  in  New  Eng- 
land.— They  granted  New  Hamplbire  to  Captain  John  IVIafon  in  16-21 — the  Province 
of  Main,  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622,  and  Maflachufetts  Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell  and 
five  others,  in  1627. 

As  early  as  March,  1621,  Mafafloit,*  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  Sagamores  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  with  fixty  attendants,  made  a  vifit  to  the  Plymouth  fettlcrs,  and 
entered  into  a  f'ormal  and  \cvy  friendlv  treaty  v.-ith  them,  wherein  tiiey  agreed  to  avoid 
iiijuries  on  both  fides — to  punifh  offenders — to  rellore  fiolen  goods — to  alTill  each 
other  in  all  iuftifiable  wars — to  promote  peace  among  theif  neiglibour.s,  &r. — Malal- 
Ibit  and  his  fucceffors,  for  fifty  years,  inviolably  ol^i'erved  this  treaty.  The  Englifli  arc 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  Iriendfhip  ;  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  rcfpected  i^ 
New  England. 

The  NaiTaganfets,  difliking  the  conduft  of  MafafToit,  declared  war  againft  him, 
Avhich  occafioned  much  contufion  and  fighting  among  tlie  Indians.  The  Plymouth 
colony  interpofed  in  favour  of  Mafafloit,  their  good  ally,  and  terminated  the  difpute, 
to  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  Even  Cajwnicus  himtelf,  the  terrific  Sachem  of  thii 
Narraganfets,  fued  for  peace. 

*•  The  feat  of  Mafafloit  was  at  Pakanokit,  on  Namafket  river,  vi-tiich  empties  into  NaJrag^gki  Bay* 
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Tlsc  prucletit,  friendly,  and  upright  conducl  of  Ibe  Plymoutli  colony  towards  their 
.neighbours,  the  Indi.in?,  fecuvcd  their  friendlhip  and  aUiancc.  On  the  i3tli  of  Sep- 
tember 1 62 1,  no  Icfs  tlian  ninfe  Sachems  declared  allegiance  to  King  James;  and  Ma- 
faflbit,  with  many  of  liis  Sub-Sachems,  who  lived  around  the  bays  of  Patuxent  and 
MaiTachafetts,  fubicribcd  a  writing,  acknowledging  the  King  of  England  their  mailer. 
Thefe  tranfactions  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  pcacefid  and  benevolent  difpolltion  of  the 
Fijmouth  fettlcrs  :  for  liad  they  been  otherwife  difpijled,  they  never  could  have  intro- 
duced and  maintained  a  friendly  intereourfe  with  the  natives.  " 

On  the  loth  of  September  this  year;  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander  a 
patent  of  all  the  tYa.6\  of  country  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sables  to  the  Bay 
of  St.  Mary  ;  thence  to  the  river  St.  Croix  ;  thence  north  to  Canada  river  ;  doAvn  the 
river  to  Gachepe ;  thence  fouth-eaft  to  Cape  Breton  ifland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  thence 
round  to  Cape  Sables  ;  with  all  leas  and  iflaiids  within  fix  leagues  of  the  weffern  and 
eallern  parts,  and  within  forty  leagues  Ibuthward  of  Cape  Breton  and  Cape  Saliles  ;  to 
he  called  Nova  Scotia. 

The  firft  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  ^^  ith  Iword  and  dagger  between  two  fcr- 
yants  :  neither  of  them  was  killed,  but  both  were  wounded.  For  this  difgrace fid  of- 
fence, they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  company,  and  lentenced  to  have 
'  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  fo  to  be  twenty-four  houi's  without  meat  or  drink.' 
This  year,  1622,  died  Squa;jto,  the  friend  of  the  Englilh,  who  merits  to  have  his 
name  perpetuated  in  hillory.  Squanfo  was  one  of  the  twenty  Indians  whom  Hunt 
perfidioufly  carried  to  Spain;*  whence  he  came  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  his 
native  country  with  the  Plymouth  colony.  Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  thole  who  made 
him  a  captive;  he  became  a  warm  friend  to  the  Englilh,  and  continued  lb  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  delircd  the  Governor  to  pray  that  he 
jnight  go  to  the  Englifhman's  God  in  heaven. 

•  In  March,  1624,  Mr.  Winflow,  agent  for  the  colony,  arrived,  and,  together  with  a 
good  fupply  of  cloathing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the  firft  cattle  of 
the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  From  thefe,  and  others  that  were  afterwards  brouglit 
over  from  England,  fprangthe  prelent  multitude  of  catde  in  the  northern  States.  None 
of  the  domeftic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  firft  European  fettlers. 

At  the  dole  of  this  year,  1624,  the  plantation  at  New  Plymouth  confifted  of  180 
perfons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling  houfes.  Their  flock  was  a  few  cattle  and" 
goats,  and  a  plenty  of  fwine  and  poidtry.  Their  town  was  impaled  about  Iialf  a  mile 
in  compafs.  On  a  high  mount  in  the  town  they  had  erected  a  fort  of  wood,  lime^  and- 
llone,  and  a  handfome  watch  tower. 

The  year  1625  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon  :  he  died,  at 
Leyden,  in  March,  In  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony  with  his  people  :  he  was  held  in  high  eflimation 
by  all  his  acquaintance,  for  his  learning,  piety,  moderation,  and  excellent  accom- 
plifnments.  His 'death  was  lamented  as  a  public  lots,  and  felt  by  none  more  than  by 
his  beloved  and  far  diltant  people  at  Plymouth.  His  Ibn  Baac  came  over  to  Plj'mouth, 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.  His  dctcendanfs  flill  live  in  Barnllable  count}'^ 
in  Mafiachufetts. 

.  After  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  the  remaining  part  of  his  congregation  were  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  coming  over  to  their  frier^ds  at  Plymouth,  and  meafures  were  taken 
for  the  purpofe ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1629  that  they  cficvilcd  then'  defign. 

*  See  page  92, 
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-  Erom  this  time  New  England  began  to  flourifli.  Sir  Henry  Rofwell  and  other?  had 
received  a  patent  of  MafTachufetts  {rom  the  council  of  New  England.  Settlements 
were  luccelsfully  enterprized  at  Salem,  Charlelton,  Bofton,  Dorchetlor,  and  other 
places,  fo  that  in  forty  years  from  this  time,  i62,9,  120  towns  were  fettled,  and  forty 
cliurches  were  gathered. 

The  Laudian  perfecution  was  condurlcd  with  unrelenting  feverity ;  and  while  it 
caufcd  the  deftructioa  of  thonfands  in  England,  proved  to  be  a  principle  of  life  and 
vigour  to  the  infant  fettlemcnts  in  America.  Several  men  of  eminence  in  England,  who 
were  the  friends  and  protestors  of  the  Puritans,  entertained  a  defign  of  fettling  in  New- 
England,  if  they  fhould  fail  in  the  mcafurcs  they  were  purfuing  for  the  eftaljhihmcnt  of 
the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  their  own  country.  They  folicited 
and  obtained  grants  in  New  England,  and  were  at  great  pains  in  fettling  them.  Among 
thefe  patentees  were  the  Lords  Brook,  Say  and  Seal,  the  Felhams,  the  Hami)dens,  ai;d 
the  Pyms  ;  names  which  afterwards  appeared  with  great  eclat.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton, 
Sir  William  Conitable,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  actually  upon 
the  point  of  embarking  for  New  England,  when  Arc.hbilliop  Laud,  unwilling  that  fo 
many  objects  of  his  hatred  fliould  l)e  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power,  applied 
for,  and  obtained,  an  order  from  the  court  to  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  tranfportations. 
However,  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  lb  far  as  to  hinder  New  England  from  receiving 
vail  additions,  as  well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  lilenced  and  deprived  of  their  living 
for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity  who  adhered  to  their  opinion'?. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  remained  without  a  charter,  until  they  were  iPiCorporated 
with  Maflachufetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithllanding  this,  it  was  a  government^ 
facfo,  and  eonlidered  as  fuch  by  King  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders,  which  were  lent 
them  at  various  times  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Mallliehuletts. 

It  was  in  the  fpring  of  1630,  that  the  great  conspiracy^  was  entered  into  by  the 
Indians  in  all  parts,  from  the  Narraganfets  round  to  the  eaftward,  to  extirpate  the 
Engliib.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  was  the  principal  objed  of  this  confpiracy  :  they 
ivell  knew  that  if  they  could  effect  tlie  deftruction  of  Phanouth,  the  infant  fcttlement 
at  Maflachufetts  would  fall  an  eafy  lacrifice.  They  laid  their  plan  with  much  art. 
Under  colour  of  having  fome  diverlion  at  Plymouth,  they  intended  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  have  elieeted  their  defign.  But  their  plot  was  difclofed 
to  the  people  at  Charlelton,  by  John  Sagamore,  an  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  Englifh.  This  treacherous  delign  of  the  Indians  alarmed  the 
Engliih,  and  induced  them  to  erect  forts  and  maintain  guards,  to  prevent  afiy  fueli 
fatal  furprize  in  future.  Thefe  preparations,  and  the  firing  oi  the  great  guns,  fo  teni- 
fied  the  Indians,  that  they  difpcrfed,  rehnquifhed  their  defign,  and  declared  themlelves 
the  friends  of  the  Engliih. 

Siich  was  the  vaft  incrcafe  of  inhabitants  in  New  England  by  natural  population, 
and  particularly  by  emigrations  from  Great  Britain,  that  in  a  few  years,  betides  the 
fettlemcnts  in  Plymouth  and  Maflachufetts,  very  flourifliing  colonies  were  planted  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  ConneiLTicut,  New  Haven  and  New  Hampfhire.  The  dangers  to 
which  thefe  colonies  were  expofed  from  the  furrounding  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the 
Dutch,  who,  although  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at  Plpnouth,  were  now  likely 
to  prove  troublefome  neighbours,  firfl  induced  them  to  think  of  an  alliance  and  con- 
federacy for  their  mutual  defence.  Accordingly  in  1643,  the  four  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth, Maflachufetts,  Conneflieut,  and  New  Haven,  agreed  upon  articles  o£ 
confederation,  whereby  a  congrcfs  was  formed,  confilling  of  two  conmiifhoners  from 
each  colony,  who  v^  ere  choleu  annually,  apd  when  met,  wci'c  coiifidercd  as  the  reprc- 
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,lentatives  of  "  Th'eTJnited  Colonies  of  New  England."  The  powers  delegated  to  fh® 
commiflioncrs  were  much  the  fame  as  thofe  vcfled  in  Congi^efs  by  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration, agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1778.  The  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland 
tvould  gladly  have  joined  in  this  confcderiicy,  but  Maflachufetts,  for  particular  reafons, 
refuted  to  admit  their  commiilioners.  This  union  Aibfifred,  with  fome  few  alterations^ 
until  the  year  1686,  when  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Connecticut,  were,  in  ettedt, 
vacated  by  a  commif],ion  from  James  II. 

The  reader  will  obtain  the  bell  knowledge  of  the  hiflory  of  New  England,  by  con- 
fulting  Ilutchinfon's  Ililtory  of  Matlaeliufctts — Hazard's  Hiftorical  Colle6tions,  410. 
a  vols,  the  2d  vol.  not  yet  ])ublilhcd,  but  ready  for  the  prefs — Belknap's  Hiilory  of 
Kew  Hampfhire — The  firft  letter  in  Dr.  Gordon's  Hiilory  of  the  American  Revolution 
■ — Governor  Winthrop's  Journal — Chalmer's  Political  Annals — and  Gookins'  Hilto- 
rical  Collefiions  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  publLflicd  in  Bollon  by  the  Hiftorical 
Society,  in  the  Anxerican  Apollo,   1792. 
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SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 


■  420  44'  and  45°  N.  Lat. 


35  and    3°  30'  E.  Long,  from  Phil. 


'^"g;;^  5°  I  between  H^" 
readth    70  J  L    1° 

)UNDED  north,  by  1 

which  divides  it  from  New  Hamplbire  ;  Ibutli,  by  MafTachufetts  ; 


TT.  -i~r>OUNDED  north,  by  Lowe r  Canada;  eaft,  by  Connec'ticut  River, 

Boundaries.]  l-<  '     ■'     --       --         -  -         .'/-_---- 


weft,  by  New  York, 

Divisions.]  Vermont  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Green  Mountain,  which  rvms 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  divides  the  State  nearly  in  the  middle.  Its  civil  divitions  are 
as  follows  : 

Towns.  Counties. 


Counties. 

'Bennington, 
Rutland, 
Addison, 

^Chittendon, 


Bennington, 

Rutland, 

Addison, 

Colchester, 


"Orange, 
Windsor, 

Windham, 


Newsury, 
Windsor, 
J  Newfane, 
I  Putney. 


Thefe  counties  are  divided  into  upwards  of  200  townfliips,  which  are  generally  ftx 
miles  fquare.  In  every  townfhip  is  a  refei-ve  of  two  rights  of  land,  of  350  acres  each, 
one  to  be  appropriated  for  the  liipport  of  public  Ichools  ;  the  other  to  be  given  ijtfee 
to  the  firll  minifter  who  fettles  in  the  townfhip.  A  part  of  the  towniliips  were  granted 
by  the  governor  of  New  Hampthire,  and  the  other  part  by  that  of  Vermont.  In  thofe 
townfhips  granted  by  the  former,  a  right  of  land  is  ref(;rvcd  for  the  fuppovt  of  the  golpel 
ia  foreign  parts  ;  in  thofe  granted  by  the  latter,  a  college  right,  and  a  right  for  the 
fupport  of  county  grammar  fehools,  are  relcrved.  In  thefe  refervations,  liberal  provi- 
iion  is  made  for  the  lupport  of  the  gofpol,  and  for  the  promotion  of  common  and  col- 
legiate education. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  State  are,  Michifcoui,  Lamoille,  Onion,  and 
Otter  Creek  rivers,  which  run  from  call  to  weft  into  Lake  Champlain  ;  Weft,  Sexton's, 
Bla,ck,  Waterquechec,  White,   Ompompanooluck,  Weld's,  Wuit's,  Paflumftck,  and 
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levera!  fmaller  rivers,  wTiich  mn  from  v/cfl  to  call,  into  Conncdicut  river.  C^er  tlie 
ri^cr  Lamoille  is  a  natural  Hone  l<ridge  Icven  or  ciijlit  rods  in  length.  Otter  Creek  is 
navigable  for  boats  50  miles  :  its  banks  are  excellent  land,  being  amiually  overtiov.ed 
and  enriched.  White  rivei-  takes  its  name  from  the  peculiar  whitenefs  of  its  water, 
caul'ed  iiy  tlie  clear  white  Hones  and  gravel  which  conftitute  the  bed  of  this  river  quite 
to  its  Iburc.e.  This  peculiarity  deceives  people  in  regard  to  its  depth.  It  riles  in  the 
center  of  the  State,  flows  through  a  ricli  tract  ofcoantry  free  from  fwamps,  and  empties 
into  the  Connedicut  four  miles  below  Dartmouth  College,  and  is  from  100  to  150  yards 
wide,  Ibme  diftance  from  its  mouth.  Ompompanoofuck  is  a  fliort,  fiirious  river,  not 
more  than  40  or  50  yards  wide,  emptying  into  the  Cotinefticnt  at  Norwich.  Weld's' 
is  alfo  a  fhort  and  rapid  river,  40  yards  acrols.  Patiumfick  is  100  yards  wide,  and- 
noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  falmon  it  produces.  On  thi*  river,  which  is 
fettled  ao  miles  up,  are  fome  of  the  belt  townfhips  in  the  State. 

Lakes  and  Springs.]  Memphremagog  is  the  largeft  lake  in  this  State.  It  is  the 
refervoir  of  three  confiderable  Itreams,  Black,  Barton,  and  Clyde  rivers.  One  of  thefe 
riles  in  Willoughby  Lake,  and  forms  a  communication  between  that  and  lake  St, 
Peter's,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Iffuing  from  Willoughbv's  Lake,  it  empties  into 
Memphremagog,  and  tlience,  by  the  name  of  St.  Francis,  empties  into  the  St.  Peter. 
This  river  is  not  all  the  way  navigable  ;  otherwife  it  would  afford  a  ^omnumication  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  as  the  fettlers  night  tranfport 
their  produce  with  great  eafe  to  Montreal  or  Quebec.  Willoughby's  Lake  turn ilhes' 
filTi  rcfcmbling  bafs,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  weighing  from  10  to  30  pounds.  They 
form  a  molt  delicious  feall  for  the  new  fettlers  :  people  travel  20  miles  to  this  lake  to" 
procure  a  winter's  flock  of  this  filh.  Lake  Bombazon,  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
gives  rife  to  a  branch  of  Poultney  River^  on  which  iron  works  have  been  eredVcd  in 
the  townfhip  of  Fair  Haven. 

In  fome  low  lands,  over  againft  the  great  Ox  Bow,  a  remarkable  ipring  was  dif- 
rovered,  about  20  years  lince,  which  dries  up  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  burfts' 
out  in  another  place.  It  has  a  ftrong  fmell  of  liilphur,  and  throws  up  continually  a' 
peculiar  kind  of  white  land.  A  thick  j-ellow  fcum  riles  upon  the  water  when  fettled. 
Ponds,  and  other  collections  of  water  in  this  State,  are  remarkably  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  afTord  abundance  of  trout  and  perch. 

M0UNTAINS.3  The  principal  mountain  in  this  State  is  the  one  we  have  already 
mentioned,  which  divides  the  State  nearly  in  tlie  center,  between  Connedicut  River 
and  Lake  Champlain.  The  afcent  from  the  eaft  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  much; 
calicr  than  from  the  weft,  till  you  get  to  Onion  River,  where  the  mountain  terminates. 
Tlie  height  of  land  is  generally  from  10  to  30  miles  from  the  river,  and  about  the  fame" 
dillancc  from  the  New  York  line.  The  natural  growth  upon  this  mountain  is  hemlock,- 
pine,  fpfuce,  and  other  evergreens ;  hence  it  has  always  a  green  appearance,  and  on- 
this  account  has  obtained  the  delcriptive  nainc  of  Ver  Mons,  Green  J^huntain-.  On  fome 
high  parts  of  this  mountain  fnow  lies  till  May,  and  fometimes  till  June.  This  chain' 
(»f  mountains  pafles  through  Maffachufetts  and  Connecticut,  and- terminates  in-  New 
Haven. 

The  other  noted  mountain  is  Afchutney,  bordering  on  Connecticut  River,  in  the 
townfhips  of  Windfor  and  Weathersfield,  and  Upper  Great  Monadnock,  quite  in  the" 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  State. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hills  and  m.ountains  are  generally  covered  on  the  eaft  fides 
with  what  is  called  hard  wood,  luch  as  birch,  beech,  maple,,  a^h,  elm,  and. butternut ; 
the  weft  fide  is  generally  covered  with  evergreens. 
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Clim4\.te.]  Daring;  tlic  winter  Icafon,  which  commonly  lafts  from  the  h("srinnin2;  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  inhabitants  en>:)y  a  fercnc  Iky,  and  a  keen  cold 
air.  Snow  begins  to  tall,  coinmonly,  by  the- firfl  of  November ;  but  the  permanent 
liiows  do  not  fall  till  abont  the  loth  of  December,  which  prevent  tlie  ground  freezings 
■to  any  conlidcrablc  depth.  In  April  the  Inow  is  gradually  diflolvcd  by  the  warm 
influences  of  the  fun,  which  moiftens  and  enriches  the  earth,  and  vegetation  advances 
with  lurprifing  rapidity. 

Fack  of  the  Country,  Soil,  Fp.oduction-s,  &c.]  This  State,  generally  fpcaking, 
•is  hilly  but  not  rocky.  Weil  of  the  mountain,  from  the  county  of  Rutland  northwaixi 
to  the  Canada  line,  is  a  fl;'.t  country  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  State  at  large  is 
well  watered,  and  aflbrds  the  belt  of  pailurage  for  cattle.  Some  of  the  fineil  beef 
cattle  in  the  world  are  driven  fiom  this  State.  Ilorles  alfo  are  raifed  for  exportation. 
The  naKu-al  growth  upon  the  rivers,  is  white  pines  of  Icveral  kinds,  intermingled  with 
Jow  intervales  of  beech,  elm,  and  white  oak.  Back  trom  the  rivers,  the  land  is  thickly 
■limbered  witli  birch,  fugar  maple,  afh,  butternut,  and  vhitc  oak  of  an  excellent 
C|uality.  The  toil  is  natural  for  wheat,  r5;e,  barley,  oats,  Hax,  hemp.  See.  Indian 
■corn,  back  from  the  river,  is  frequently  iniured  by  the  Irofl  ;  but  on  the  river  it  is  raifed 
iu  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  ])art  of  New  England,  owing  in  a  gi'eat  mcalure  to  the 
fogs  ariting  from  the  river,  whicli  either  prevent  or  extract  the  froft.  Thefe  togs' 
begin  as  foon  qs  the  corn  is  in  danger  fromfrotts,  and  laii  till  cold  weather  connneuces. 
Fruit  trees,  in  the  noiihern  counties,  do  not  ])ro1per. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.]  Tho  inhabi-tants  of  this  State  trade  princijjalty  with 
Bofton,  New  York,  and  Flartford.  The  articles  of  export  are  pot  and  pearl  alhes, 
■chiefly  beet',  horfes,  grain,  ibmc  butter  and  checfe,  lumber,  &c.  The  inhaliitanls 
generally  majruf'aAure  their  own  clothing,  in  the  family  \vay.  Grain  has  been  railed 
an  fuch  plenty  within  a  lew  jears  pait,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  induced  to 
.attempt  the  mnnufadure  of  corn  fpirits.  For  this  purpofe  fix  or  feven  Itills  have 
already  been  erec^ted,  whicii  yield  a  fufhcient  lupply  for  the  people,  and  a  profit  to  the 
owners..  Vafl  quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  afhes  are  made  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
But  one  of  the  moll  important  mauufafturcs  in  this  State  is  that  of  maple  fugar.  It 
has  been  ellimated  by  a  competent  judge,  that  the  aA'cragc  quantity  made  for  every 
family  back  of  Connecficut  River,  is  aoolbs.  a  jear.  One  man,  with  but  ordinary 
advantages,  in  one  month,  made  55olbs.  of  a  quality  equal  to  imported  brown  lugar. 
In  two  towns,  in  Orange  county,  containing  no  more  than  40  families,  i3,ooolbs.  of 
fugar  wxre  made  in  the  year  1791.  The  probability  is,  that  in  a  few  years  maple  fugar 
will  become  an  article  of  export.  In  fome  parts  of  the  State,  the  inhabitants  are 
beginning  to  line  the  roads  with  maple  trees  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  wilemeafiirc 
if  this  praclicc  fliould  become  general  throughout  the  States.  Orchards  of  thefe  trees, 
planted  on  Hoping  hills,  fo  as  to  render  it  eafy  to  collect  the  juice,  might  be  attended 
witji  peculiar  advantages  to  the  owners. 

Population,  Religion,  and  Character.]  In  1790,  according  to  the  cenfus  then 
■taken,  this  Hate  contained  85,539  inhabitants,  confitting  chiefly  of  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  Mafliichufetts,  and  their  dcfcendants.  Two  tmvnlhips  in  Orange 
county  are  lettled  principally  by  Scotch  people.  The  body  of  the  people  are  Congre- 
gatlonalifts.  The  other  denominations  are  Prefbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Epifcopalians. 
1  his  State  is  rapidly  peopling.  Five  jears  ago,  the  townlhip  of  Danville,  in  the  county 
ot  Orange,  was  a  wiklernets,  without  lb  much  as  a  fingle  family.  Now  they  have 
iwo  confiderablc  companies  of  militia  ;  belidcs  a  company  of  light  infantry,  drelied 
in  uoifor;3i. 

The 
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The  inliabitants  of  tliis  State  nrc  an  anbmblage  of  people  from  van'oils  places,  of 
different  fcutiments,  manners,  aiul  liahitp.     They  have  not  lived  together  long  eiioiigh 


to  allimilate  and  form  a  general  characfer.    Affemble  to2:ethcr  in  ima-rination,  a  numb 
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individuals  of  different  nations — conf'der  them  as  living  togetlicr  ainieablv,  andaffilr- 
ing  each  other  through  the  toils  and  dilriculties  of  life  ;  and  yet  rigorouily  oppoled  in 
particular  religious  and  political 'tenets  ;  jealous  of  tlieir  rulers,  and  tenacious  of  their 
liberties— ditpolitions  which  originate  naturally  ii"oni  the  dread  of  experienced  oi)prelhon, 
and  the  habit  of  living  under  a  free  government — and  you  have  a  pretty  jult  idea  of  the 
c  haraiflcr  of  thxj  people  of  Vermont.  Indolence  Is  never  a  charatterillical  leature  of 
the  fettlcrs  of  a  new  country.  Emigrants  in  general  are  active  and  induluious.  The 
■eppolitc  characters  have  neither  Ipirit  nor  inclination  to  quit  their  native  Ipot.  The  in- 
ference is,  that  Vermont  is  peopled  with  an  active,  indultrious,  hardy,  frugal  race  ; 
as  is  reallv  the  cafe.  And  as  it  is  a  maxim  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  new  countricd 
grow  virtuous  before  they  degenerate,  it  w  ill  mott  probably  be  fo  in  Vermont. 

Military  Strength.]  In  1788,  there  were  upwards  of  17,000  men  upon  the 
militia  rolls  of  this  State.  Thefe  confifted  of  two  divilions,  one  on  the  weft,  the  other 
vn  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain.  In  tliefe  two  divilions  were  7  brigades,  conlilling  of 
2,2  regiments.  The  bravery  of  the  Vermont cersj  or  Green  Mountain-boys,  is  pro- 
Tcrbial. 

Literature  and  Improvements.]  Much  cannot  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  prefenf 
ilatc  of  literature  in  this  State  ;  but  their  profpci-ls  in  this  regard  are  good.  In  every 
charter  of  a  town,  as  we  have  mentioned,  provifion  is  made  for  fchools,  by  referving  a 
certain  quantit}'  of  land  folely  for  their  fupport.  Th.e  aflembly  of  this  State,  In  their 
06lober  feffion  in  1 79 1 ,  palled  an  aft  for  the  eftablilbiment  of  a  college  In  the  town  of 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  Onion,  river,  and  appointed  ten 
Truftees.  General  Ira  Alien,  one  of  tlic  Truflees,  on  certain  conditions,  offers  lands, 
&c.  to  the  amount  of  4000I.  towards  this  eftablifhment. 

The  expedienc}'  of  opening  a  communication  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlaln' 
and  Hudlbn's  River  ;  and  of  rendering  the  navigation  of  Connecticut  River  more  ealy 
and  advantageous,  has  been  difcuflcd  by  the  legiflature  of  this  State  ;  and  meafures 
iiave  been  adopted  to  eifecft  the  latter,  by  incorporating  a  company  for  the  purpofe  of 
locking  Bellows'  falls,  who  are  to  complete  the  work  within  four  years  from  the  pafiing 
of  the  a6f,  and  to  receive  a  toll  for  all  boats  that  pals  ;  the  toll  to  be  a  fubje6l  of  regu- 
lation. The  works  are  already  begun,  and  when  compkded  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  State,  by  facilitating  the  exportation  of  their  produce.  The  other  propoled  canal; 
betw^een  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudfon's  River  would  alfo  be  important,  but  it  is 
doubttul  whether  it  will,  at  prelent,  be  accomplifhed. 

Chief  Towns.]  In  a  new  and  Interior  country,  large,  populous  towns  are  not  to 
be  expedled.  Bennington,  fituated  near  the  fouth-wefl  corner  of  the  State,  is  one  of 
the  largcft.  It  contains  about  2400  Inhabitants,  a  number  of  handfomclioufes,  a  con- 
gregational church,  a  court  houfe  and  gaol.  A  famous  battle  was  fought  in  or  near 
this  town,  during  the  late  war.  In  1777,  between  Brigadier-general  Starke,  at  the 
head  of  800  undifcipllned  militia,  and  a  detachment  of  General  Burgoyne's  army, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Baum.  In  this  action  and  the  one  that  lucreeded  It  in  the  fame 
place,  and  on  the  fame  day,  between  a  reinforcement  of  the  Britlth,  under  Colonel 
Breymen,  and  General  Starke,  who  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Warner,  with  a  conti- 
nental regiment,  were  taken,  4  brafs  field  pieces,  and  other  military,  iiores,  and  700 
prifoners.  The  overthrow  of  thefe  detachments  was  the  firfl  link  in  a  grand  chain  of 
caufes,  \vhich  finally  proved  the  ruin  of  the  royal  army.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  oldell 
2,  to^vns 
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lov/ns  iu  tlie  State,  Ix^ing  firft  fettled  about  the  year  1764,  and  Is  a  thi-'ivjng  town,  and 
■li;is  been,  till  LUelv,  the  feat  of  government. 

Windlbr  and  Rutland,  by  a  late  adt  of  the  legiflature,  arc  alternately  to  be  the  leat 
of  government  for  8  years.  TJie  former  is  lituated  on  Conneclieut  River,  and  contain:^ 
about  1600  inhabitants;  the  latter  lies  upon  Otter  Creek,  and  eontains  upwards  of 
14CO  inhabitants.  Bolli  are  flourifliing  towns.  Guilford,  Brattleborough,  Putney, 
W'eftminlter,  Weathersfield,  Tlartland,  Norwich,  and  IMewbuiy,  arc  confiderable 
towns,  lying  from  foutli  to  north,  on  Connecticut  River.  Newbury  is  the  flrire  town 
of  Orange  count}-,  which  comprehends  about  three  eighths  of  the  whole  State,  ar.tl 
contains  about  900  inliabitants.*  It  has  a  court  houfe,  and  a  very  elegant  meeting 
lioufe  for  i'ongregationalifts,  with  a  Iteeple,  the  firll  crc6led  in  the  State.  The  cele- 
brated Coos  nicadows  or  iitervaies  commence  about  9  miles  below  this  town.  New- 
bury court  houfc  {lands  on  tlit;  high  lands  back  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  what  is  ciilled  the  great  Ox  Bozv,  which  is  formed  by  a  curious  bend  in  tlie 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  moll:  beautiful  and  fertile  meadows  in  New  Englantl.  The 
circumference  of  this  bow  is  aljout  ^.f  miles ;  its  grcatcil  depth  is  feven-cighths  ot  a 
.mile,  containing  about  450  acres.  At  tlic  feaibn  when  nature  is  drclled  iu  her  green 
attire,  a  view  of  this  meadow  from  the  high  lands  is  truly  luxuriant. 

Shattibury,  Pownal,  Manchefier,  Clarendon,  Poultney,  Pawlet,  Danby  and  Char- 
lotte, are  conliderable  and  tiouritliing  towns,  weft  of  tlie  movmtain.  In  the  touni  of 
Orwell  is  Mount  Independence,  at  the  fonthern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlaiu, 
oppolite  to  w  Inch  is  Ticonderoga,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Curiosities.]  There  is  a  very  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  town  of  Bradford, 
in  the  county  of  Orange.  It  lies  on  the  well  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  and  is  a.s 
much  as  200  feet  high.  It  ajjpears  to  hang  over  and  threaten  the  traveller  ashepalics. 
The  Ipace  between  tliis  ledge  and  the  river  is  fcarcely  wide  enough  for  a  road.-j- 

In  the  townfhip  of  Tinmouth,  on  the  fide  of  a  tinall  hill,  is  a  very  curious  cave. 
The  chafm  at  its  entrance  is  about  lour  feet  in  circumference.  Entering  this  you 
defcend  104  feet,  and  then  opens  a  fpacious  room,  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  iij 
length.  The  angle  of  defcent  is  about  45  degrees.  The  roof  of  this  cavern  is  of  rock, 
through  which  the  water  is  continually  percolating.  The  tlalactites  which  hang  from 
the  roof  appear  like  icicles  on  the  eves  of  houles,  and  are  continually  increaling  in 
number  and  magnitude.  The  bottom  and  tides  are  daily  incrufting  with  fpar  and 
other  mineral  I'ubftanccs.  On  the  fides  of  this  fubterrancous  hall  are  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  &c.  which  appear  to  have  been  artificially  carved.  This  richly  ornamented 
room,  when  illuminated  with  the  candles  of  the  guides,  has  an  enchanting  effort  upon 
the  eye  of  the  fpectator.  Ifwemi^htbe  indulired  in  affigning  the  {ieneral  caule  of 
thcfe  atlonifliing  appearances,  we  fliall  conclude  fi-om  the  various  circumftances 
|iccompanying  them,  that  they  arife  from  water  filtrating  flowly  through  the  Incumbent 

*  General  Bayley  ant!  Col.  Thomas  Johnfon,  enterprized  the  firft  fettlements  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
about  the  year  1762.  At  this  period  there  was  no  road  nor  humaK  inhaliitant  for  70  miles  down  the  river, 
nor  for  as  many  miles  eaftward.     It  is  how  thickly  inhabited  by  thriving  farmers. 

f  Though  out  of  place,  the  information  not  being  received  early  enough  to  be  inferted  under  its  proper 
iiead,  I  cannot  retrain  from  communicating  the  following  curious  and  uleful  information. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  is  about  3  miles  wide.  There  is  an  illand  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  oppofite  the  city,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  mili,  with  8  pair  of  (tones,  all  kept  in  motion  at  the 
/ame  time,  with  one  wheel.  The  works  are  faid  to  have  coft  12, oool.  fterling.  A  large  mound  of  ftone,  Sic. 
built  nut  into  the  river,  ftops  a  fuftioiency  of  water  to  keep  the  mill  in  perpetual  motion.  And  what  is  very 
curiors,  at  the  end  of  this  mound  or  dam,  velTels  pafs  againll  the  llream,  while  the  mill  is  in  motion.  Perhaps 
4here  is  nota.iotber  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  wojld. 
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Jlrata ;  and  taking  up  in  its  patTage  a  variety  of  mineral  fubftances,  and  becoming  thu;^ 
faturated  with  metallic  particles,  gradually  exfuding  on  the  furface  of  the  caverns  and 
fiiiures,  in  a  quiefcent  ftate,  the  aqueous  particles  evaporate,  and  leave  the  mineral 
fubftances  to  unite  according;  to  their  affinities. 

At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  circular  hole,  15  feet  deep,  apparently  hewn  out  in  a 
conical  form,  enlarging  gradually  as  you  delcend,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf  At  the 
bottom  is  a  Jpring  of  frelli  water  in  continual  motion,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  Its 
depth  has  never  been  founded. 

Constitution.]  The  inhabitants  of  "Vermont,  by  their  reprefentatives  in  conven- 
tion, at  Windfor,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1777,  declared  that  the  territory  called 
Vermont  was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  independent  State ;  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  maintaining  regular  government  in  the  fame,  they  made  a  folemn  decla- 
ration of  their  rights,  and  ratified  a  conftitution,  of  which  the  following  is  anabftradt : 
■,  Tlieir  declaration,  which  makes  a  part  of  their  conllitution,  afierts  that  all  men  are 
born  equally  free — witli  equal  rights,  and  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conlcience — free- 
dom of  the  prels — trial  by  juiy — power  to  form  new  States  in  vacant  countries,  and 
to  regulate  their  own  internal  police — that  all  eledtioiis  ought  ta be  free — that  all  power 
is  originally  in  the  people — that  goverimient  ouglit  to  be  inftituted  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  community — and  that  the  community  have  a  right  to  reform  or  abolilii 
government — that  every  member  of  focicty  hath  a  right  to  protc6tion  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property — and  in  return  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenfe  of 
that  protection,  and  yield  his  perlbnal  lervice  when  neceiiary — tliat  he  fliall  not  be 
obliged  to  give  evidence  againil  himlelf — that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms— 
but  no  fi;anding  armies  Ihall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  hold  themfelves,  their  houfes,  papers,  and  poflefilons,  free  from  fearch  or 
feizure- — and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  firtl  made,  aftbrding  fufiicient  foundation 
for  them,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted — that  no  perfon  thall 
be  liable  to  be  tranlported  out  of  this  State  for  trial  for  any  oftcnce  committed  within 
this  State,  &c. 

By  the  fi-ame  of  government,  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in  a  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  be  chofen  annually  by  the 
freemen  on  the  firlt  Tuelday  in  September,  and  to  meet  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  the 
fuccfeding  06lober — This  body  is  vcfred  with  all  the  powers  necefTary  for  the  legif- 
lature  of  a  fi-ee  ftate — Two  tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  reprefentatives  elefted 
make  a  quorum. 

Each  inhabited  town  throughout  the  State  has  a  right  to  fend  one  reprefentative  to 
the  aflemblJ^ 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  veftcd  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
twelve  counfellors,  to  be  cholcn  annually  in  the  fame  manner,  and  veftcd  with  the 
fame  powers  as  in  Connecticut. 

Every  perfon  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  had  refided  in  the  State  one  whole  year 
next  before  the  ele6lion  of  reprefentatives,  and  is  of  a  quiet,  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
\v\\\  bind  liimfelf  by  his  oath,  to  do  what  he  thall  in  confcience  judge  to  be  moil  con- 
ducive to  the  belt  good  of  the  State,  fhall  be  intitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman 
of  this  State. 

Each  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  before  he  takes  his  feat,  muft  declare 
his  belief  in  one  God — in  future  rewards  and  punifliments,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the 
icriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  muft  profefs  the  pi;oteftant  religion. 
Comtsof  juftlce  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  every  county  throughout  the  State. 
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The  fuDreme  cotirr,  and  the  fcveral  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this  State,  befides  the. 
powcis  nilmlly  cxcrcifed  by  fuch  courts,  have  the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  fo  far" 
as  relates  to  perpchialing  tcftiniony,  obtaining  evidence- tvoni  pHces  not  within  the 
State,  and  the  care  oftb<^  pciibns  and  eftates  of  thofe  who  arc  non  compotes  mentis,  &c. 
All  profecutions  are  to  bi-  eonuucnccd  in-  the  name  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  freemen 
of  the  State  of  Vermont.  The  legiflature  are  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities. 

All  field  and  ftaff  ofiicers,  and  commilTioncd  officers  of  the  anny,  and  all  general 
officers  of  the  militia,  ftall  be  cholen  by  the  general  aflcmbl/,  and  be  commiffioned 
by  the  governor. 

Every  feventh  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1 785,  thirteen  perfons  (none  of  whom  are 
to  be  of  the  Council  or  aifembly)  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  freemen,  and  be  called  "  the 
council  of  cenfors,"  whole  dutv  it  lliall  be  to  inquire  whether  the  conftitution  has  been- 
preferved  inviolate  in  every  part — whether  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  have 
been  properly  exercifcd — taxes  juftly  laid  and  colleded — the  public  monies  rightly 
difpoled  of — and  the  laws  duly  executed.—  For  thefe  purpofes  they  Iball  have  power 
to  fend  for  perfons,  papers,  &c. — to  pafs  public  cenfures — to  order  impeachments,  and 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  laws  enacted  contrary  to  the  principles  of  thfe  confti- 
tution. They  are  to  be  veiled  with  thefe  powers  for  one  year  only,  after  the  day  of 
their  eleftion. 

The  council  of  cenfors,  when  neceffarj^,  may  call  a  convention,  to  meet  two  years 
after  their  fitting — to  alter  the  conftitution — the  propofed  alterations  to  be  publiflied  at 
leaft  fix  months  before  the  election  of  delegates  to  fuch  convention. 

History.]  The  tra6l  of  country  called  Ferment,  before  the  late  war,  was  claimed 
both  by  New  York  and  New  Hamplhire  ;  and  thefe  interfering  claims  have  been  the 
occafion  of  much  warm  altercation,  the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be  neither  enter-^  - 
taining  nor  ufeful  to  detail.  They  were  not  finally  adjufted  till  fince  the  peace.  Whei> 
hoftilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
diftridt,  confidering  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  not  within  the  jurifdi6tion 
either  of  New  York  or  New  Hampfhire,  afrociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  the  con- 
ftitution, of  which  we  have  given  an  abftrafl.  Under  this  conftitution  they  have 
continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  ftate,  and  have  been  profpered. 
On  the  fourth  of  March,  1791,  agreeably  to  a6t  of  Congrefs  of  December  6th,  1790^ 
this  State  became  one  of  the  United  States,  and  conftitutes  the  fourteenth,  and  not  the  , 
leaft  refpeftable  pillar  in  the  American  Union. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length  1681    w„.,,„    r  4^°  41'  and  45°  11'  N.  Latitude. 
Breadth  60  1  ^^*''^''"   {   4°  3°'  and    6°  1/  E.  Longitude. 

TIOUNDED    north,    by  the  Province  of  Lower   Canada;     eaft. 
Boundaries.]      j^  ,^^  ^j^^  Diftrid   of  Main  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;    fouth,  by 

MafllKhuletls ;  weft,  by  the  weftern  bank  of  ConncAicut  River;  containing  9,491 

lijuarc 
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"Tquare  miles,  or  6,074,340  acres  ;  of  which  at  leaft  100,000  acres  are  water.  The  iliape 
of  New  Hampfhire  refemblcs  an  open  fan  ;  Conne6licut  river  makes  the  curve,  the 
fouthern  hne  the  fhorteft,  the  ealtern  hne  the  longetl  lide. 

Civil  Divisions.]  This  State  is  divided  into  5  countries,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
townfhips,  moft  of  which  are  about  6  miles  fquare. 


Counties. 

To'wnjhifs, 

Inhahitants. 

Rockingham 

46 

43>i69 

Strafford 

24  and  3  locations 

23,601 

Hillfborough 

37  and  3  locations 

28,772 

Chefhire 

34 

32,871 

Grafton 

50  and  17  locations 

13.472 

Chief  Toiuits, 

^Portfmouth,  Lat.  43°  5' 
<i  Exeter 
t  Concord 
j  Dover 
I  Durham 
Amhurft 
r  Keen 
1  Charletlon 
r  Haverhill 
1  Plymouth 


No.  Inhah, 
4,720 
1,722 

1^747 
1,998 
t,247 
2,369 

1,314 
^,093 

621; 


141,885 


Total  214 

Climate.]     See  New  England. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  This  State  has  but  about  18  miles  of  lea  coalt,  at  its  fouth- 
eall  corner.  In  this  diltance  there  are  feveral  coves  for  fifhing  veffels  ;  but  the  only- 
harbour  for  fhips  is  the  entrance  of  Pifcataqua  river,  the  fhores  of  which  are  rocky.  The 
fhore  is  moftly  a  landy  beach,  adjoining  which  are  fait  marfhes,  interfered  by  creeks. 
From  the  lea  no  remarkable  high  lands  in  New  Hampfhire  appear^,  nearer  than  20  or 
30  miles.  The  firfl;  ridge,  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Hills,  pafTes  through  Rochefter, 
Barrington,  and  Nottingham,  and  the  feveral  fummits  are  diltinguifhed  by  different 
names.  Beyond  thefe  are  feveral  higher,  detached  mountains.  Farther  back,  the 
mountains  rife  ftill  higher,  and  among  this  third  range,  Chocorua,  Offapy,  and  Kyar- 
farge,  are  the  principal.  Beyond  thefe  is  the  lofty  ridge  which  divides  the  branches  of 
Connedicut  and  Merrimack  rivers,  denominated  The  Height  of  Land.  __  In  this  ridge  is 
the  celebrated  Monadnock  mountain.  Thirty  miles  north  of  which  is  Sunapee,  and 
48  miles  further,  in  the  fame  direction,  is  Moofehillock  mountain.  The  ridge  is  then 
continued  northerly,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  river  Conne6licut  from  thofe  of  Saco, 
and  Amerifcoggin.  Here  the  mountains  rife  much  higher,  and  the  mofl  elevated  fum- 
mits in  this  range  are  the  White  Mountains.  The  lands  wefl  of  this  lall;  mentioned 
range  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Connedticut  river,  are  interfperfed  with  extenfive 
meadows  or  intervales,  rich  and  well  watered. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  named  the  mofl  confiderable  mountains  in  this  State. 
Several  of  tliem  require  a  particular  defcription.  We  begin  with  the  Monadnock,  which 
lies  10  miles  north  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  22  miles  ealt  of  Connec- 
ticut river.  The  elevation  of  this  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  as  meafured  by 
James  Winthrop,  Efq.  1780,  is  3254  feet.  The  bale  of  this  mountain  is  about  five 
miles  in  diameter  from  north  to  Ibuth,  and  three  from  eafl  to  weft.  Its  fummit  is  a  bald 
rock  :  and  on  the  fides  are  fomc  appearances  of  the  explofion  of  lubterraneous  fires. 
In  Wefl  River  mountain,  adjoining  Connefticut  river,  in  the  townfhip  cf  Chefterfield, 
appearances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  more  vifible.  About  the  year  1730,  the  garrilba 
of  Fort  Dummer,  four  miles  dillant,  was  alarmc4  with  frequent  exploiions  of  fire  and 
fijioke  emitted  from  the  mountain.     The  like  appearances  have  been  obferved  fince. 
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Oifapv  mountain  lies  adjoining  the  to\v!ia  of  Mbultonborongh,  en  the  north  eaft.  In 
this  town  it  is  obferved,  that  in  a  N.  E.  ft^omi  the  wind  falls  over  the  mountain,  like 
water  over  a  dam  :   and  with  fuch  force,  as  frequently  to  unroof  houfes. 

Moofchillock  mountain  is  the  highell  of  this  chain,  the  White  Mountains  excepted. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  circumilance  of  its  being  a  remai-kabic  range  for  Moofc. 
This  mountain  is  al)0ut  70  miles,  weftward  of  ttie  White  mountains.  From  its  N.  W. 
fide  flows  Baker's  river,  a  branch  of  Pemigewaflet.  On  this  mountain  fnow  has  been 
fecn,  from  the  town  of  Newl)ury,  on.  tiie  30th  of  June  and  3 1  ll  of  Augutl ;  and  on  the 
mountains  intervening,  called  Franeonia  and  Lincoln  mountains,  fnow,  it  is  faid,  lies 
through  the  j'car. 

People  who  live  near  thefe  mountains,  by  notfcing  the  various  movements  of  attrac- 
ted vapours,  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgemi'ut  of  the  weather  ;  and  they  hence  ftyle 
thefe  mountains  their  Almanack.  If  a  cloud  is  attrafted  by  a  mountain,  and  hovers 
on  its  top,  they  predift  rain ;  and  if  after  rain  the  mountain  continues  capped,  they 
expect  a  repetition  of  fhowers.  A  ftorm  is  preceded  for  feveral  hours  by  a  roaring  of 
the  mountain,  which  may  be  heard  10  or  12,  miles. 

But  the  White  Mountains  are  by  far  the  moft  llupendous  of  any  irr  this  State  or  in 
New  England,  and  perhaps  are  the  mo fr  remarkable  of  any  within  the  United  States  ; 
they  therefore  merit  particular  notice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  elegantly  defcribes  them 
.as- follows  : 

"  They  are  undoubtedly  the  highettland  m  New  England,  and  in  clear  weather, 
are  difsovered  before  any  other  land,  by  veffels  coming  in  to  the  ealtern  coa-ft  :  but  by 
Tcafon  of  their  white  appearance,  are  frequentfy  miftaken  for  clouds.  They  are  viiible 
on  the  land  at  the  diil.mce  of  eighty  miles,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eafl  tides;  they  ap- 
pear higher  when  vijw-ed  from  the  north-eaft,  and  it  is  faid,  they  are  feen  from  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  Chamble  and  Quebec.  The  Indi.^ns  gave  them  the  name  of  AgiococJiook  : 
They  had  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  their'country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, except  one  Powaw  and  his  wife,  who,  forefeeing  the  fibbd,  fled  to  thele 
mountains,  where  they  were  prelerved,  and  that  from  them  the  country  was  re -peo- 
pled.* They  had  a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  iummit,  as  the  habitation  of  invili- 
ble  beings  ;  they  never  venture  to  afcend  it,  and  always  endeavour  to  difluade  every 
one  from  the  attempt.  From  them,  and  the  captives,  whom  they  fometimes  led  to 
Canada,  through  the  paffes  of  thefemduntains,  many  fi6tions  have  been  propagated, 
which  have  given  rife  to  marvellous  and  ineredi'-le  ftories  ;  particularly,  it  has  been  re- 
ported, that  at  immenfe  and-  in^eceffible  heights  there  have  been  I'een  carbuncleSj 
which  are  fjppofcd  to  appear  lumiiious  in  thenight. '  Some  writers,  who  have  attempted 
to  ,<?;ive  an  account  of  thele  mountains,  hav  atcribed  the  v.bitenefs  of  tliem  to  Ihining 
rocks,  or  a  kind  of  white  mofs  ;  and  the  higheft  fummit  has  been  deemed  inacceihble 
on  account  of  the  extreme  cold,  which  threatens  to  freeze  the  traveller  in  the  midii  of 
fummer. 

Nature  has,  indeed,  in  that  region,  formed  her  works  on  a  large  fcale,  andprefcnted 
to  view  many  objedls  which  do  not  ordinarily  occur.  A  perlbn  who  is  unacqiiainted 
with  a  mountainous  country,  cannot,  uyun  his  hril  coming  into  it,  make  an  adequate 
iud,"-cment  of  height  a:;d  diftances  ;  lie  will  imagine  every  thing  to  be  nearer  and  lefs 
than  it  really  is,  "m^til,  by  experience,  he  learns  to  corredl  his  apprehenlions,  and  ac- 
commodate liis  eye  to  tlie  magnitude  and  fituation  of  the  objects  around  him.  When 
amazement  is  cpicited  by  the  grandeur  and  fuMiruity  of  the  feenes  prclentcd  to  view,  it 
a  ■  "  is 

*  Joirelyn's  Voynge  to  N*:w  England,  p.  13  J- 
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is  neccflary  to  curb  the  imagination,  and  exercilc  judgement  with  mathematical  pre- 
cilion;   or  the  temptation  to  romance  will  be  invincible. 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  moft  elevated  part  of  a  ridge,  which  extends  N.  E. 
and  S.  W»  to  an  immenfe  dillance.  Tlie  area  of  their  bafc  is  an  irregular  fig-ure,  the 
whole  circuit  of  which  is  not  lets  than  iixty  miles.  The  number  of  lummits  witliin 
tiiis  area  cannot  at  prefent  be  afcerttiined,  the  country  round  them  being  a  thick  wil- 
dernels.  The  greateft  number  which  can  be  feen  at  ouce,  is  at  Dartmouth,  on  the 
N.  W.  tide,  where  feven  fummits  appear  at  one  view,  of  which  four  are  bald.  Of 
thefe  the  three  hi<rhetl  are  the  moll  diftant,  being;  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  cluster  : 
one  of  thefe  is  the  mountain  which  makes  lb  majcllic  an  appearance  all  along  the  Ihore 
of  the  eaftern  counties  of  Maflachufetts  :  It  has  lately  been  diitinguifhcd  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Washington. 

To  arrive  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  there  is  a  continual  atcent  of  twelve  miles, 
from  the  plain  of  Pigwacket,  which  brings  the  traveller  to  the  height  of  land  between 
Saco  and  Amerifcoggiu  rivers.  At  this  height  there  is  a  level  of  about  a  mile  Iquare, 
part  of  which  is  a  meadow,  formerly  a  beaver  pond,  with  a  dam  at  each  end.  Here, 
though  elevated  more  than  three  thouland  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  the  traveller 
finds  himfelf  in  a  deep  valley.  On  the  eaft  is  a  fteep  mountain,  out  of  which  ilfue 
feveral  fprings,  one  of  which  is  the  fountain  of  Ellis  River,  a  branch  of  Saco, 
which  runs  Ibuth  ;  another  of  Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  Amerilcoggin,  which 
runs  north.  Fiova.  this  meadow  towards  the  weft,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  alcent  on 
a  ridge  between  two  deep  gullies,  to  the  ftimmit  of  Mount  Wafhington. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  Ihadcd  by  a  thick  growth  of  Ipruce  and  fir,. 
The  fufiace  is  compofed  of  rocks,  covered  with  very  long  green  mofs,  which  extends 
from  one  rock  to  another,  and  is,  in  many  places,  fo  thick  and  ftrong  as  to  bear  a 
man's  weight.  This  immenfe  bed  of  mofs  ierves  as  a  fponge  to  retain  the  moifture 
brought  by  +he  clouds  and  vapours,  which  are  fi-equently  rifing  and  gathering  round 
the  mountains;  the  thick  growth  of  wood  prevents  the  rays' of  the  lun  from  pene- 
trating to  exhale  it;  fo  that  there  is  a  conftant  I'upply  of  water  depofited  in  tlie 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  ilTuing  in  tiie  form  of  fprings  from  every  part  of  the 
mountain. 

The  rocks  which  compofe  the  furface  of  the  momitain,  are,  in  fome  parts,  fiate,  in 
others  flint ;  fome  fpecimens  of  rock  chryftal  have  been  found,  but  of  no  great 
value.  No  lime  ftone  has  yet  been  difcovered,  though  the  rrtofb  likely  rocks  have 
been  tried  with  aqua  fortis.  There  is  one  precipice  on  the  eaftern  fide,  not  only 
completely  perpendicular,  but  compofed  of  fcmare  ftones,  as  regular  as  a  piece  of 
mafonry;  it  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  fi'om  fifteen  to  twenty  in  length.  The  up- 
permoft  rocks  of  the  mountain  are  the  common  quartz,  of  a  dark  grey  colour  ;  when 
broken,  they  Ihew  very  fmall  fhining  fpeck's,  but  there  is  no  fuch  appearance  on  the' 
exterior  part.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain  rifes  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
requires  fix  or  feven  hours  of  hard  labour  to  afcend  it.  Many  of  the  precipices  are  fa 
fteep  as  to  oblige  the  traveller  to  ute  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  feet,  and  to  hold 
by  the  trees,  which  diminifh  in  fize,  till  they  degenerate  into  fhrubs  and  bufhes. 
Above  thefe  are  low  vines,  fome  bearmg  red,  and  others  blue  berries,  and  the 
uppermoft  vegetation  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs,  called  winter-grafs,  mixed  with  the  mofs  of 
the  rocks. 

Having  furmounted  the  upper  and  fteepeft  precipice,  there  is  a  large  area,  called 
the  plain.  It  is  a  dry' heath,  compofed. of  racks,  oovered  with  moffi,  and  bearing  the 
appearance  of  a  plifture  in  the  begiunirg  of  the  v.'intcr  iealbn.     In  fome  o]:!e'nir.gs, 
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hctween  tlie  rocks,  there  are  fprings  of  water,  in  others,  dry  gravel.  Here  the  grmis 
or  heath  bird  retorts,  and  is  generally  out  of  danger.  The  fugar  loaf,  which  Hands  on 
this  plain,  is  a  pyramidal  heap  of  grey  rocks,  which,  in  fome  places,  are  formed  like 
winding  ileps.  This  pinnacle  has  been  afcended  in  a  hour  and  a  hall".  The  traveller 
]3avin2;  "-ained  the  iunmiit,  is  recornpenfed  for  liis  toil,  if  the  fky  be  ferene,  with  a  moft 
noblc^and  extenfive  profpeA.  On  the  S.  E.  fide,.there  is  a  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tiic  uearefl:  part  of  which  is  tixty-five  miles  in  a  direct  hne.  On  theW.  and  N.  the 
profpett  is  bounded  by  the  high  lands,  which  feparate  the  waters  of  Connecticut  and 
Amerifco"-oin  rivers  from  thofe  of  Lake  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  fouth, 
it  extends  to  the  foutliernmoll  mountains  of  New  Hampfliire,  comprehending  a  view 
(jf  the  Lake  Winipifeogee.  On  every  fide  of  thefe  mountains  are  long  winding  gullies, 
beginning  at  the  precipice  below  the  plain,  and  deepening  in  the  delcent.  In  winter, 
the  fnow  lodges  in  thefe  gullies ;  and  being  driven,  by  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  wind, 
Ikom  the  top,  is  deepeil  in  thofe  which  are  fituated  on  the  foutherly  fide.  It  is  obforved 
tp  lie  Ioniser  in  the  Ipring  on  the  fouth,  than  on  the  N.  W.  fide,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  hills  in  New  Hampfhire. 

Durin"'  the  period  of  nine  or  ten  months,  the  mountains  exhibit  more  or  lefs  of  that 
bri"-ht  appearance,  from  which  they  are  denominated  white.  In  the  fpring,  when  the 
fnow  is  partly  difiolved,  they  appear  of  a  pale  blue,  llreaked  with  white ;  and  after 
it  is  wholly  gone,  at  the  diftance  of  60  miles,  they  are  altogether  of  the  fame  pale  blue, 
nearly  approaching  a  fky  colour ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  viewed  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  miles  or  lefs,  they  appear  of  the  proper  colour  of  the  rock.  Thefe  changes  are 
obferved  by  people  who  li-ve  within  conftant  view  of  them;  and  from  thefe  fafts  and 
obfervations,  it  may  with  certainty  be  concluded,  that  the  whitenefs  of  them  is  wholly 
caufed  by  the  fnow,  and  not  by  any  other  white  fubftance,  for  in  faft  there  is 
none. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  vifited  thefe  mountains  in  July  1784,  with  a  view  to  make 
particular  obfervations  on  the  fevcral  phenomena  which  might  occur.  It  happened 
unfortunately,  that  thick  clouds  covered  the  mountains  almoil  the  whole  time,  fo  that 
fome  of  the  inflruments,  which,  with  much  labour,  they  had  carried  up,  were  rendered 
ufelefs. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  was  computed,  in  round  numbers,  at  five  thouiand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  meadow,  in  the  valley  below,  and  nearly  ten  tfeoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.* 

Thefe  vaft.  and  irregular  heights,  being  copioufly  replenifhed  with  water,  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  cafcades  ;  fome  of  which  fall  in  a  perpendicular  flieet  or 
fpout,  others  are  winding  and  floping,  others  fpread  and  form  a  bafon  in  the  rock,  and 
tlien  gufh  in  a  cataract  over  its  edge.  A  poetic  fancy  may  find  lull  gi-atification  amidft 
thefe  wild  and  rugged  fcenes,  if  its  ardour  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ap- 
proach. Almoft  every  thing  in  nature,  which  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  infpiriug 
ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  is  here  realized.  Aged  mountains,  fi:upendous 
elevations,  rolling  clouds,  impending  rocks,  verdant  woods,  chryftal  ftreams,  the 
gentle  rill,  and  the  roaring  torrent,  all  confpire  to  amaze,  to  foothe,  and  t.o  en- 
rapture. 

*  This  computation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler.  Subfequent  obfervations  and  calculations  have 
induced  the  author  to  believe  the  computation  of  his  ingenious  friend  too  moderate,  and  he  is  perfuaded,  that 
whenever  the  mountain  can  be  meafured  with  the  requifite  precifion,  it  will  be  found  to  exceed  ten  thoufani^ 
feet  of  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
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On  the  weftern  part  of  thefe  mountains  is.  a  pafs,  commonly  called  the  Notch,  which 
in  the  narrovveft  part,  meafures  but  twenty-two  feet,  between  two  perpendicular  rocks. 
From  the  height  above  it,  a  brook  defcends,  and  meanders  through  a  meadow,  formerly 
a  beaver  pond.  It  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  which  on  one  tide  are  pei-pendicular,  and 
on  the  others  rife  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees — a  flrikingly  pifturefque  fcene! 
This  defile  was  known  to  tlie  Indians,  who  formerly  led  their  captives  through  it  to 
Canada;  but  it  had  been  forgotten  or  negle6led,  till  the  year  1771,  when  two  hunters 
pafTed  through  it,  and  from  their  report,  the  proprietors  of  lands,  on  the  northern  parts 
of  Connecticut  river,  formed  the  plan  of  a  road  through  It  to  the  Upper  Coos,  from 
which  it  is  diftant  twenty-five  miles.  Along  the  ealtern  fide  of  the  meadow,  under 
the  perpendicular  rock,  is  a  caufeway  of  large  logs,  funk  into  the  mud  by  rocks  blown 
with  gunpov/der  from  the  mountain.  On  this  foundation  is  conftrutted  a  road  which  • 
paffes  through  the  narrow  defile  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  meadow,  leaving  a  pafTage 
for  the  rivulet,  which  glides  along  the  weftern  fide.  This  rivulet  is  the  head  of  the 
river  Saco ;  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  meadow,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  another  brook, 
which  is  the  head  of  Amonoof iick,  a  large  branch  of  Connedticut  river.  The  latitude  ' 
of  this  place  is  44'^  1 2'  N. 

The  rivulet,  which  gives  rife  to  Saco,  defcends  towards  tlie  fouth  ;  and  at  a  little 
diflance  from  the  defile,  its  waters  are  augmented  by  two  ftreams  from  the  left,  one  of 
which  defcends  in  a  trench  of  two  feet  v/ide,  and  is  called  the  flume,  from  the  near 
refemblance  which  it  bears  to  an  artificial  flume.  Over  thefe  are  tlirown  flrong  bridges; 
and  the  whole  conftru6tion  of  this  road  is  firm  and  durable  ;  much  labour  has  been 
expended  upon  it,  and  the  neat  proceeds  of  a  confifcated  eflate  were  applied  to  defray 
the  expenfe.  In  the  defcent  the  pafs  widens,  and  the  flream  increafes  ;  b\it  for  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  notch,  the  mountains  on  each  fide  are  fo  near,  as  to  leave  room 
only  for  the  river  and  its  intervales  ;  which  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  vi'ide.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  defcent,  feveral  curious  objects  prefent  themfelves  to  view.  On  the 
fide  of  one  mountain  is  a  projection  refembling  a  ihelf,  on  which  ftands  four  large 
fquare  rocks,  in  a  fonn  refembling  as  many  huge  folio  volumes.  In  two  or  three 
places,  at  immenfe  heights,  aiKl  perfeflly  inacceflible,  appear  rocks  of  a  white  and  red 
hue,  the  furface  of  which  is  polifhed  like  a  mirror  by  the  conftant  trickling  of  water 
over  them.  Thefe  being  expoled  to  the  welt  andlbuth,  are  capable,  in  the  niglit,  of 
reflecting  the  moon  and  liar  beams  to  the  wondering  traveller  in  the  deep,  dark  valley 
below,  and  by  the  help  of  imagination,  arc  fufhcient  to  give  rife  to  tlie  litlicm  of  car- 
buncles. 

To  encompafs  thefe  mountains,  as  tlie  roads  are  laid  out  tluough  the  caftcrn  and 
weftern  pafFes,  and  round  the  northern  fide  of  the  whole  clutter,  it  is  ncceflaiy  to 
travel  more  than  feventy  miles,  and  to  ford  eight,  confiderable  rivers,  belides  many 
fmaller  flreams.  The  diftance  between  the  heads  of  rivers,  which  purllu;  fuch  different 
CQurfes,  from  this  immenfe  elevation,  and  which  fall  into  tne  fea,  io  many  hundred 
miles  afunder,  is  fo  fmall,  tliat  a  traveller  may,  in  the  courfe  of  one  day,  drink  the 
waters  of  Saco,  Amerifcoggin,  and  ConnecT:icut  rivers.  Thefe  waters  are  all  perfectly 
limpid  and  fweet,  excepting  one  brook,  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  Mount  Wafhington, 
which  has  a  faponaceous  tafte,  and  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  and  Itrong  froth.  It  is 
laid,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  magnetic  needle  refufes  to  traverfe; 
this  is  probably  caufed  by  a  body  of  iron  ore.  .It  is  alfo  faid  that  a  mineral,  fuppolcd 
to  be  lead,  has  been  difcovered  near  the  eaftern  pafs ;  but  that  the  fpot  cannot  now 
be  found.  "What  llores  the  bowels  of  thefe  nKumtains  contain,  time  niuft  unfold  ;  all 
iearches  for  fubtcrraneous  treafures  having  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs.-    The  moll  certain 
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a-irhes  wliich  ihcy  yield,  are  the  frelliets  v,liich  bring  down  tlie  foil  to  the  inten'ales 
below,  and  form  a  line  mould,  producing,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  corn  and  herbage 
in  the  molt  luxuriant  plenty.* 

Rivers.]  Five  of  the  largell  ftreams  in  New  England  receive  more  or  lefs  of 
their  v/aters  from  this  State.  Thefe  are  Connecticut,  Amerifcoggin,  Saco,  Merrimack, 
and  Pifcataqua  rivers. 

Conncdicut  river  nles  in  the  Kighlands  which  feparate  the  United  States  from  the 
Britifli  province  of  Lov^'cr  Canada.  It  has  been  furveyed  about  twenty-iive  miles 
beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  liead  fpring  of  its  north-weftern  branch.  It 
is  Icttled  all  the  war  nearly  to  its  fource.  Its  general  courfe  is  about  S.  S.  W.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  weftern  fide  of  New  Hampfliire  about  170  miles,  and  then  paffes 
into  Malfachufctts.  The  rivers  which  it  receives  from  Vermont,  on  the  weftern  fide, 
have  l)een  already  mentioned.  Belidcs  linallcr  llreams,  it  receives  from  New  Hamp- 
iliire,  Upper  Araonootlick,  which  paffes  through  excellent  meadows,  Ifrael  river,  a 
romantic  iiream,  bordered  with  fine  land,  as  is  John's  river,  a  deep,  muddy  flream, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  vards  wide,  lix  miles  below  Ifrael  river.  This  country  is  called 
Upper  Coos.     Juit  above  the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  Lower  Coos,   falls  in  Great  or 

.  Lower  Amonoofuck,  100  yards  wide;  and  which,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives 
Wild  Amonooiiick,  forty  yards  wide,  from  Franconia  and  Lincoln  mountains.  Two 
or  three  hours  heavy  rain  raifes  the  water  in  this  river  feveral  feet,  and  occafions  a 
current  lb  furious,  as  to  put  in  motion  liones  of  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  but  its  violence  foon 
fublides.  As  you  proceed  fouth  to  the  Mafiixchufetts  line  you  pafs  Sugar,  Cold,  and 
Afhuelot  rivers. 

Connecticut  river,  in  its  courfe  between  New  Hampfliire  and  Vermont,  has  two 
conliderable  falls;  the  firlf  are  called  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Coos — the  river  is  rapid  for  twenty  miles.  At  Walpole  is  a  fecond  remarkable  fall, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Fall,  now  denominated  Bellows'  Falls. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  above  them  is,  in  fome  places,  twenty-two,  in  others  not 
above  fixteen  rods.  The  depth  of  the  channel  is  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  com- 
monly runs  full  of  water.  In  September  1792,  however,  owing  to  the  fevere  draught, 
the  water  of  tlie  river,  it  is  laid,  "  palled  within  the  fpace  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  2^ 
feet  deep."  'A  large  rock  divides  the  ftream  into  two  channels,  each  about  ninety  feet 
wide.  When  the  water  Is  low,  the  eaflern  channel  is  dry,  being  crofled  by  a  bar  of 
folid  rock,  and  the  whole  flream  falls  Into  the  weftern  channel,  where  It  is  contrafted 
to  the  breadth  of  lixteen  feet,  and  flows  with  aftonilhing  rapidity.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  this  fall  has  not  been  afcertalned,  nor  the  depth  of  the  water  below  It. 
There  are  feveral  pitches  one  above  another.  In  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  the  ftream.  Notwithftanding  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  the  falmon  pafs  up  the  fall,  and  are  taken  many  miles  above;  but  the 
flrad  proceed  no  farther.  This  Is  the  fimous  fall  which  is  fo  extravagantly  and 
ludicroufly  defcrlbcd  In  an  anonymous  publication,  tilled  with  fuch  extravagant  falfe- 
hoods,  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  "  Peters'  Hiflory  of  Conned icut." 

On  the  fteep  tides  of  the  illand  rock  hang  feveral  arm  chairs,  fattened  to  ladders, 
and  fecured  by  a  counterpolfe.  In  which  tUliennen  let  to  catch  falmon  with  dip- 
ping nets.  In  1784,  a  bridge  of  timber,  conftru61ed  bv  Colonel  Hale,  was  projected 
■over  tills  fall,  365  feet  long,  and  fupported  in  the  middle  by  the  great  rock,  under 
svliich  the  highcft  floods  pals  without  detriment.     This  is  the  firft  and  only  bridge  that 

*  Spe  Pr,  Belknap's  Hillojy  of  New  Ilampfliire,  Vol.  III.  p.  39. 
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has  l3cen  erecSted  upon  tiiis  river,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  another,  thirty 
-miles  above,  at  the  middle  bar  of  Agar  I'^alls,  where  tlie  patlage  for  die  water  Ijetween 
the  rocks  is  about  100  feet  wide,  llns  place  is  in  the  townfhip  of  Lebanon,  two  miles 
below  Daitmoutli  College.  This  beauiful  river,  in  its  whole  length,  is  lined  on  each 
fide,  with  a  great  number  of  the  molt  flourifhing  and  pleafant  towns  in  the  United 
States.  In  its  whole  courfe  it  preferves  a  diftance  of  irom  80  to  100  miles  from  the 
fca  coil. 

Merrimack  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaflet  and  Winnipileogec 
rivers;  the  former  is  a  very  rapid  river,  and  fprings  from  a  white  mountain,  welt  cf 
the  noted  mountains  of  that  name ;  and  before  its  junction  vv^ith  the  Winnijiifeogee 
branch,  it  receives  from  the  well,  Baker's  river,  a  plealant  llream,  forty  miles  in  length, 
;and  feveral  fmaller  llreams.  The  .Winnipifeogee  Iwanch  rifes  from  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name.  The  flreara  which  iliues  from  the  lake  is  fmall,  and  in  its  courfe  paffes 
through  a  bay  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad.  A  few  miles  from  its 
•entrance  into  the  Pemigewallet,  is  a  place  called  the  Wares,  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  falmon  and  flrad  which  are  here  caught.  Tlie  river  is  wide,  and  fo  fliallow  that 
the  fifliermen  tmn  the  courfe  of  the  river  in  a  Ihort  time,  or  comprcls  it  into  a. 
narrow  channel,  where  they  fix  their  gill  nets,  and  take  the  tiih  as  thej-  pals  up  the 
firrcam.  After  the  Pemigewaflet  receives  the  waters  of  Winnipifeogee,  it  takes  the 
name  of  Merrimack  ;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  ninety  miles,  flrlt  in  a  ibutherly,  and 
then  in  an  eallerly  direction,  and  palling  over  Hookfet,  Amuflceag,  and  Pantucket 
Falls,  empties  into  the  fea  at  Newburyport.  From  the  well  it  receives,  Blackwaler, 
Contoocook,  Pifcataquoag,  Souhegan,  Nafhua,  and  Concord  rivers;  from  the  call, 
Bowcook,  Suncook,  Cohas,  Beaver,  Spicket,  and  Powow  rivers.  Contoocook  heads 
near  Monadnock  mountain,  is  very  rapid,  and  ten  or  tvv'elve  miles  from  its  mouth  is 
100  yards  wide.  Juft  before  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimack  it  branches  and  forms  a 
beautiful  ifland  of  five  or  fix  acres.  This  ifland  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  Ipot  where 
a  Mrs.  Dunltan  performed  an  extraordinary  exploit.  This  woman  had  been  taken  by 
a  party  of  Indians  from  Haverhill  in  Malfachufetts,  and  carried  to  this  illand.  The 
Indians,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  fatigued,  and  thinking  themfelves  fecure,  fell  afieep. 
She  improved  this  importunity  to  make  her  elcape,  and  that  flie  might  elfe6t  it  without 
danger  of  being  purfued,  the,  with  one  of  their  tomahawks  killed  them  all,  and  fcalped 
them,  and  took  their  canoe,  and  returned  down  the  river  to  Haverhill,  and  carried  the 
fcalps  to  Bollon,  where  fhe  was  gencroufly  rewarded. 

Abridge  has  lately  been  projedled  over  Amufkeag  Falls,  c,^6  feet  In  length,  and  80 
feet  wide,  lupported  by  five  piers,  and  an  abutment  on  each  fide  ;  the  top  of  the  bridge 
is  thirty  feet  fi-om  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  the  conftruCtion  of  the  wood  work 
aooo  tons  of  timber  were  ufed ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  bridge  was  rendered 
paflable  for  travellers  in  fifty-feven  days  after  it  was  begun.  Two  other  bridges  are 
building  over  this  river  in  Mafl'achufctts, 

"  The  Pifcataqua  is  the  only  large  rival-  whofe  whole  courfe  Is  in  New  Hampfliire. 
Its  head  is  a  pond  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  its  general  courfe 
thence,  to  the  lea,  is  S.  S.  E.  about  forty  miles.  It  divides  New  Hamplhire  from  York 
County,  in  the  dillri61  of  Main,  and  is  called  Salmon-fall  river,  from  its  head  to  tlie 
lower  falls  at  Berwick,  where  it  alfumes  the  name  of  Newichawannock,  which  it 
bears  till  it  meets  with  Cochecho  river,  which  comes  from  Dover,  when  both  run 
together  in  one  channel  to  Hilton's  Point,  where  the  wellern  branch  meets  it.  _  From 
this  jundion  to  the  fea,  the  river  is  lb  rapid  that  it  never  freezes  ;  the  diflancc  is  levcn 
miles,  and  the  courfe  generally  from  S.  to  S.  E.     The  wefi:ern  brancli  is  formed  by 

Q  q  Swamfcot 
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Swain fcot  river,  which  comes  from  Exeter.  Winnlcot  river,  which  comes  throngh: 
Greenland,  and  Lamprey  river,  which  divides  Newmarket  from  Durham  ;  thefe  empty 
into  a  Lay,  four  miles  wide,  called  the  Great  Bay.  The  water  in  its  further  progrels 
is  contrac'led  into,  a  leller  bay,  and  then  it  receives  Oyfter  river,  which  runs  through 
]3urham  and  Baclc  river,  which  comes  from  Dover,  and  at  length  meets  with  the  main 
iiream  at  Hilton's  Point.  The  tide  rifes  into  all  thefe  bays,  and  branches  as  far  as  the 
lower  falls  in  each  river,  and  forms  a  moll  rapid  current,  efpecially  at  the  fealbn  of  the 
freihets,  when  the  ebb  continues  about  two  hours  longer  than  the  flood;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  numerous  eddies,  I'ormcd  by  the  indentings  of  the  fhore,  the  ferries,  would- 
then  be  impaiiabk. 

At  the  lower  falls  in  th&  feveral  branches  of  the  river,  are  landing  places,  whence- 
lumber  and  other  countiy  produce  is  tranfported,  and  velfels  or  boats  from  below  dif— 
charge  their  lading  :  to  that  in  each  river  there  is  a  convenient  trading-place,  not  more- 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  di"|lant  from  Portfmouth,  with  which  there  is  conftant 
communication  by  every  tide.  Thus  the  river,  from  its  form  and  the  iituation  of  its 
branches,  is  extremely  favourable  to  tlie  purpofes  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

At  Dover  is  a  high  neck  of  land,  between  the  main  branch  of  Pafcataqua  and- 
Back  river,  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  rifing  gently  along  a  fine 
road,  and  declining  on  each  lide  like  a  fhip's  deck.  It  commands  an  extenfive  and 
variegated  profpe6t  of  the  rivers,  bays,  adjacent  Ihores,  and  diftant  mountains.  It 
has  often  been  admired  by  travellers,  as  an  elegant  fituation  for  a  city,  and  by  military 
gentlemen,  for  a  fortrefs.  The  firft  fettlers  pitched  here,  but  the  trade  has  long  lince 
l^een  removed  to  Cochecho  Falls,  about  four  miles  farther  up ;  and  this  beautiful  Ipot 
is  almofl  delerted  of  inhabitants."* 

Amarifcoggin  and  Saco  rivers  are  principally  in  the  diflri6l  of  Main,  and  will  be- 
dcfcribed  under  that  head. 

Lakes.]  Winnipifeogee  lake,  is  the  largeft  colle6lion  of  water  in  New  Hamp- 
fliire.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  of  very  vuiequal 
breadth,  from  3  to  12  miles.  It  is  full  of  iflands,  and  is  fupplied  with  numerous 
rivulets  from  the  furrounding  mountains.  This  lake  is  frozen  about  three  months  ia 
a  year,  and  many  fleighs  and  teams  from  the  circumjacent  towns  crofs  it  on  the  ice- 
In  fummer  it  is  navigable  its  whole  length.  The  landing  on  the  S.  E.  fide  of  tlie  lake- 
is  a6  miles  from  Dover  landing,  where  the  tide  flows. 

The  other  conliderable  lakes  are,  Umbagog,  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  State,  and", 
partly  in  the  diftri6t  of  Main,  Squam,  Sunnapee,  and  Great  Oifapee. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  Of  thelc  there  is  a  grea.t  variety  in  this  State.  The- 
intervale  lands  upon  the  margin  of  the  large  rivers  are  the  moft  valuable,  becaufe  they 
are  overflowed  and  enriched  every  year  by  the  water  from  the  uplands,  which  brings- 
dovv'n  a  fat  flime  or  fediment.  There  are  generally  two  flrata  of  intervale  lands  on 
the  borders  of  the  large  rivers,  one  is  overflov^ed  every  year ;  the  other,  which  is  con- 
flderably  higher,  only  in  very  high  frefhets.  Thete  intervale  lands  are  of  various 
breadth,  according  to  the  near  or  remote  fituation  of  the  hills.  On  ConneSicat  river, 
they  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  fide  ;  and  it  is  obierv- 
able,  that  they  yield  wheat  in  greater  abundance  and  perfe6lion  than  the  lame  kind  of 
foil  call  of  the  height  of  land.  Thefe  lands,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  yield-all  the 
other  kinds  of  grain  in  the  greateft  perfe6tion  ;  but  are  not  fo  good  for  palture  as  the 
uplands  of  a  proper  quality.  The  wide-fpreading  hills  are  generally  much  efteemed 
as  warm  and  rich ;  rocky,  moill  land  is  accounted  good  for  palture ;  drained, 
fwamps  have  a  deep  mellow  foil;  and  tlie  valleys  between  hills  are  generally  very 
productive.  "Apples 

-*  Belknap's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  page  201. 
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Apples  and  pears  are  the  moft  common,  and  the  principal  fruits  cviltivated  in.  this 
'State.     No  good  huflbandman  thinks  his  farm  complete  without  an  orchard. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  bulinefs  of  the  inhabitants  of'  this  State.  Beef,  pork, 
'mutton,  poultry,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  pulfe,  buttei',  cheefe,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  efculent  plants  and  roots,  articles  which  will  always  find  a  market,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  almofl  aiiy  -quantity  in  New  Hamplliire. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.]  The  inhabitants  in  the  fouth-weflern  quarter  of 
this  State  generally  carry  their  produce  to  Bofton.  In  the  middle  and  northern  part, 
as  far  as  the  Lower  Coos,  they  trade  at  Portiinouth.  Above  tlie  Lower  Coos  there 
are  yet  no  convenient  roads  directly  to  the  fea-coaft.  The  people  on  the  upper 
"branches  of  Saco  river  find  their  nearell;  market  atPortland,  in  the  diilrift  of  Main; 
and  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Coos  have  generally  carried  their  produce  ;  Ibme 
have  gone  in  the  other  diredtion  to  New  York  market.  But  from  a  lurvey  made  in 
.  178a,  it  was  found  that  a  road  from  the  upper  Amonooluck,  which  empties  into  Con- 
necticut fiver,  to  the  head  of  navigation  in  Kennebeck  river,  is  very  practicable  : 
■the  diflancc  80  or  90  miles  ;  and  for  a  third  part  of  that  difiance  from  Kennebeck,  tliere 
are  already  roads  and  fettlements. 

The  articles  and  the  quantity  of  each,  exported  and  imported  into  the  port  of  Paf- 
cataqua,  in  two  years  following  Ottober  ift,  1789,  will  appear  from  the  following 
•tables  taken  from  Dr.  Belknap's  Hiflory. 


y 


TABLE  of  EXPORTATION   from  the  Port  of  Pascataqua,    from  Oc%ber  i, 

178^,  to  October  I,   1791- 

Articles  exported, 

1000  feet  of  Pine  Boards 

Ditto,  feet  of  oak  plank 

Ditto,  flaves  and  heading 

Ditto,  clapboards 

Ditto,  fh ingles 

Ditto,  hoops      -  ... 

Feet  of  oar  rafters 

Tons  of  pine  timber 

Ditto,  oak  timber 

Frames  of  houfes  -         - 

Pine  mafls  _  _  _  . 

Spruce  fpars  _         -         -         = 

Shook  hogfheads 

Waggc^ns  _         ^         _         . 

Pairs  of  cart  wheels         -         -         . 

Sets  of  yokes  and  bows   - 

Boats     -  -  •  »         -         . 

Handfpikes  _         _         _         . 

Quintals  of  diy  fifh 

Barrels  of  pickled  fifh      - 

Ditto,  whale  oil     - 

Ditto,  tar  -  .        -        . 


J  Europe. 

ir.  Indies. 

N.  Scotia. 

Jfrica. 

TotaU 

624.7 

I  1,622 

06 

69 

18,034 

378 

26 



404 

1317 

1608 

44 

2969 

a 

19 

21 

_- 

268 

2689 

— 

79i 

7 



S6i 

47,000 

SS"^ 

47.^950 

8Sf 

86 

— 

1 741 

251 

ao 

— 



271 

12, 

— 

— 

la 

41 

4 

— 



45 

13 

72 

—    - 

— 

85 

2079 

— 



2079 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

14 

— 



14 

_~ 

28 

— 

28 

_— 

30 

— 

— 

30 

80 



80 

350 

26,207 

— 

— 

26,457 

— 

501 

— 

— 

501 

1 

120 

_> 

_- 

120 

1613 

60 

ii^   ' 

._ 

1673 

Qq  2 

Calks 

Tf  Europe. 

W.  Indies 

N.  Scot'ut. 

Africa. 

Total. 

1798 

27.75 

9 

2 
I 

1798- 

2777 

10 

— 

— 

2 

2, 



391 

577 
207 

33 

a 

2000 

2391 
610 

209 

88| 

261 

845 
129. 

229 
15a 

1449 

490 

1599 

845 
129 

88i 

3°i 

28 

,      , 

^     ■    ■ 

3^1 

)r  two  years 
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Jlrticlcs  exported 

Caflcs  of  flax -Iced 

Barrels  of  beef        _  -  . 

Ditto,  pork  - 

Ditto,  rice  _  _  . 

Bufliels  of  Indian  corn    - 

Oxen  and  cows 

Horfes  _         _         _         . 

Sheep  _         _  _         _ 

Gallons  of  N.  E.  rum 

Ditto,  Madeira  wine 

Thoulands  of  bricks 

Tons  of  pot  afh 

Ditto,  pearl  afli 

Boxes  of  candles 


TABLE  of  IMPORTATION  into  the  Port  of  Pascataqua,  from  OAober  r, 

1789,,  to  Otlober  i,   1791. 

Aniklts  imported  from  Europe,        WeJ  Indies.        N.  Scotia.-  7'otaL 

Gallons, of  rum  _  _  ^  —  138,911  —  138,911 

Do.          gin              -  -  -  -  22f  22§ 

Do.         molafles  -  .  ^  —  270,785  —  270,785 
Do.         wine      "l 

from  Madeira  J  -  -  -  —                   —  —      .4721 

Do.  porter  „         -  -  ^^y  —  —  4^7 

lbs.  of  unrefined  fugar  -         -  —  546,648  —  546,648 

Do.  loaf  fugar  -  _  _  _  yy  yy 

Do.         coffee  _  _  _  —  68,633  —  68,633 

Do.         cotton  -  -  -  __  17,564  —  17,564 

Do.         cocoa  -  -     ■     _  —  27,944  —  2,7,944 

Do.         cheefe        -  -  -  .  1056                    —  1056 

Do.        .tea             _  _  -  .  2696  S&  —  2782 

Do.         twine        -  -  -  _  2204                   —  2204 

Do.         nails          -  -  _  _  16,890  —  —  16,890 

Hundreds  of  cordage  -  _  -  17,1  j7  *—  —  ^73^57 

Do.         hemp        -  _  _  _  ^40  -  -                   —  940-  - 

Bufhels  of  fait         -  ..  -  .  (^^,-/)  ^^^rf)  —  98,336 

Do.         fea  coal  -  -  -  3131                    —  313,1 

lbs.  of  fteel  unwrought    -  -  -  16,527  —  —  ^6,527 

Do.         bar  and  fheet  lead  -  -  4206  —  4.1^6 

Grindflones        -  .  -  .  _  _     (?  ^7""^,  ^ 

N.  B.  "  What  comes  coaft-ways  from  any  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  afcer- 
tamed ;  as  no  regular  entries  are  made  where  only  the  produce  of  the  United  States  is 
on  board  ;  except  accompanied  with  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  value  of  foreign 
articles.^^  The  value  of  imported  articles  is  generally  governed  by  the  Bofton 
market. 

TABLE 
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TABLE  of  CLEARANCES  at  the  Port  of  Pascataqua,  from  Odtober  i,  1789, 

to  Odobei'  1,   1791. 


France 

French  Weft  Indies 

St.  Peter's  and  Miquelon 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland     - 

Britilh  Weft  Indies 

Nova  Scotia 

Portugal 

Portuguefe  Iflands 

Holland  and  Plantations 

Denmark  and  Iflands 

Africa 

Coafting  and  cod  fifhery 

Total 


.    1> 

0 

d 

? 

• 

cti 

-1-' 

0 
a 

w5 

1 

C 

d 

-4—* 

d 

-4— > 

"-5 

CJ 

QJ 

S— ' 

-4— ' 

cs 

c 

c 

0 

> 

0 

■'3 

3 

0 

C/2 

0 
CO 

0 

H 

0 
S 

< 

17 

70 

39 

ID 

136 

16616 

264 

8 

I 

9 

428 

34 

16 

25 

4 

I 

42 
4 

6725 
616 

441 

I 

3 

4 

666 

8 

3 

4 
12 

I 

16 
12 

3134 

302 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

^33 
no 

162 

43 

107 

40 
105 

10 

22 

50 

1166 

277 

26560 

29S 

4077 

162 

ba- 
rs 

c 


o 

H 


16880 

462. 

7166- 

616 

666 

3134 
502 

162 

1 10 

ri66 

31097 


STATEMENT  of  the  FISHERIES  at  Pascataqua  and  its  neighbourhood. 


Schooners 

- 

27") 

Boats 

- 

ao 

Tonnage 

- 

630 

Seamen 

250, 

employed  in  the  Cod  and  Scale 
Filhery  annually. 

'The  Schooners,  Boats,  and  Seamen^  belonging  to  the  Ifles  of  Shoals  are  not  included 
in  the  above  eftinaation. 


Produ<?t  of  the  Fifhery  in  the  year  1 79 1.- 


Quintals  made 


{Merchantable  fifh 
Jamaica  ditto 
Scale  ditto 

Total 


14217 
6463. 

25850 


The  fifh  made  at  the  Ifles  of  Shoal's  are  incluJed  in  this  ftatement. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fifhery  in  this  fcafon  was  uncommonly  good. 

The  ftaple    commodities  of  New  Hampfhire  are  fhips,    lumber,   provifTons, 


fJili. 


horfes,  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  and  flax  feed. 


'Ships  are  built  in  all  the  towns  contiguous 

to 


to  tiis  river  Palcataqua  and  its  branches.     The  number  oi  fnips,  built  in  1790,  was  8:; 
iii  J. 7-9 1,  20.  .  , r  ■  ' 

The  nuuiher  of  fiiips  and' other  veffels  belonging  ^o  th.e  port  of  Pafcataqtiaj  in  1791, 
AV2S  as  tollows  :   above  100  tons,  33  ;  laider  100  tons,   50 — in  isii  83. 

The  !peo})Ic  in  (he  country  generaliy  manufafl-ure  their  owti  :lothing ;  and  coniide- 
rable  quantities  of  tow  cloth  for  expoj-tation.  The-otjlier  in-mufatlures  are  pot  and 
pearl  aflieg,  maple  fugar,  bricks  and  potter3',  and  fonie  iron,  not  iufficieut,  however, 
for  home  confumption,  though  it  might  be  made  an  article  cf  exportation. 

Bank.]  By  acl  of  ailembly,  of  January,  1792,  a  banli,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Bank  of  Nov/  Hampfhire,"  was  e(fa1-)liflied,  to  conlinuo  fifty  years,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  prefident  and  feveri  directors.'  .  The  capital  ftock  is  60,000  dollars  ;  and  the 
flockliolders  have  liberty  to  iilcreafe  it  to  200,000  dollars  fpecicj  and  lOOjOoo  dollars 
,in  any  other  eftate. 

PopijLATioN  AND  Charact-er.]  Tiic  uumber  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  has  been 
-mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  ofdiviiions.  In  176  7 'they  were  eftlmated  at  52,700. 
The  mean  increahng  ratio  pef  annum  hnce,  'Dr.  Belknap  reckons  at  3883.  According 
to  this  mode  of  conipvitation,  the  number  of  people  in  Kew  Hamplhire  has  aftually 
dou])led  in  lefs  than  19  years  ;   7  of  thofe  19  were  years  of  v/ar.  ,    .,  .■, 

Dr.  Belknap  mentions  a  number  of  infLances  of  remarkable  longevity  m  this  State, 
In  Barrington,  14  of  the  firft  feltlers  were  living  in  17B5,  who  were  between  80  and 
90  years  of  age.  In  Londondeiry,  the  firft  planters  lived  on  an  average,  to  80  years, 
and  Ibipe  to  ic^.  One  Robert  Macklin,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  at  Wakefield,  in 
1787,  aged  115.  ;He  frequently  walked  fi-omPortliriOujth  to  Boilon,  66  miles,  in  one 
day,  and  returned  the  next.  He  performed  this  journiey  'the  iafi;  time,  when  he  was 
80  years  old. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfliire,  like'  the  fettlers  in  all  nev/  countries,  are  in 
p;eneral,  a  hardy,  robuft,  aflive,  brave  people.  The  advantages  of  early  education 
have  not  been  lb  generally  enjoyed,  as  good  men  have  wifhed ;  in  confequence  of 
which  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  perfons  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  various 
departments  of  government.  But  fince  the  revolution,  the  means  bf  information  and 
improvement  have  been  increafed  and  extended,  and  this  polidcal  evil  in  a  great 
meafure  remedied. 

"  The  free  indulgence  of  fpirituous  liquors  has  been,  and  is  iiow,  one  of  the  greatefl 
faults  of  many  of  tlie  people  of  New  Hampfirire  ;  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Fafcataqua  and  its  branches,  and  wherever  the  bufinefs  of  getting  lumber 
forms  the  principal  employment  of  the  people.  In  travelling  up  the  country  it  affords 
pleafure  to  obferve  the  various  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture  coming  to  market ; 
but  in  travelling  down  the  country  it  is  equally  difgufl:ful  to  meet  the  fame  teams 
returning,  loaded  with  cafks  of  raw,  along  with  fifh,  fait,  and  other  neceifary  articles. 
Among  hufbandmen,  cyder  is  their  common  drink.  Malt  liquor  is  not  fo  frequently 
ufed  as  its  wholefomenefs  deferves.  But  after  all,  there  are  no  perfons  more  robuft 
and  healthy,  than  thofe,  whofe  only  or  principal  drink  is  the  fimple  element,  with 
whicli  nature  has  univerfally  and  bountifully  fupplied  this  happy  land."* 

College,  Academies,  Sec]  The  only  college  in  this  State  is  in  the  townfhip  of 
Hanover,  fituated  on  a  beautiful  plain  about  half  a  mile  eafi;  of  Conned icut  river,  in 
latitude  43°  33'.  It  was  named  Dartmouth  College,  after  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of  its  princqjal  benefactors.  It  .was  founded  by  the 
Ig-te  pious  and  heiievolent  Dr.  Ekazer  IVkeelock,  who,  in  1769,  obtained  a  royal  charter, 

wherein 
*  Dr.  Belknap. 
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wherein  ample  privileges  were  granted,  and  lultable  provifion  made  for  the  education 
and  inftru6tion  of  youth  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of 
learning  which  Ihould  appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for  civilizing  and  chriftianizing 
the  children  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  alio  of  Eiiglifh 
youths  and  any  others.  The  very  humane  and  laudable  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  chriltianize  and  educate  the  Indians,  have  not,  through  their  native  untracla- 
blenefs,  been  crowned  with  that  tiiccefs  which  was  hoped  and  expected.  Its  fituation 
in  a  frontier  country  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  inconvenicncies,  which^ 
impeded  its  profperity.  It  flourifhecl,  however,  amidft  all  its  embarraffments,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  moft  growing  feminaries  in  the  United  States. 

The  funds  of  this  college  confifl  chiefly  in  lands,  amounting  to  about  80,000  acres, 
which  arc  increaiing  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  country.  Twelve 
hundred  acres  lie  contiguous  to  the  college,  and  are  capable  of  the  befl  improvement. 
Twelve  thoufand  acres  lie  in  Vermont.  A  tra6l  of  8  miles  fquare  was  granted  by  the 
alfembly  of  Nev/ Hampfhire  in  1780.  The  revenue  of  the  college,  ariling  from  the- 
lands,  amounts  annually  to  140I.  By  contrat^  akeady  made,  it  wilf  amount  in  four 
years  to  450I ;  and  in  twelve  years  to  650I.  The  income  from  tuition  is  about  600L 
per  annum. 

The  number  of  under  graduates,  in  1790,  v/as  about  150  ;  they  have  iince  increafcd, 
A  gram.mar  fchool  of  about  50  or  60  fcholars  is  annexed  to  the  college. 

The  ftudents  are  under  the  immediate  government  and  inftru(ftion  of  a  prefident,. 
who  is  alio  profelTor  of  hiftory ;  a  profelTor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  a 
profeffor  of  languages,  and  two  tutors.     In  the  22  j^ears  Iince  the  college  was  founded, 
479  ftudents  have  received  degrees,   140  of  whom  are,  or  have  been,  minifters  of  the" 
gofpel,  and  44-8  are  now  living. 

The  college  is  furnifhed  with  a  handfome  library,  and  a  philofophical  apparatus 
tx)lerably  complete.  A  new  college  building,  of  v;-ood,  150  by  50  feet,  and  three 
flories  high,  was  erected  in  1786,  and  fuice  finifhed,  containing  36  rooms  for  ftudents. 
Its  tituation  is  elevated,  healthful,  and  pleafant,  commanding  an  extenlive  profpe6t  to 
the  weft.     There  are  three  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  college. 

There  are  a  number  of  academies  in  this  State  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  at  Exeter, 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  L.  L.  D.  of  Exeter,  and  incorporated 
by  a61:  of  affemblyin  i78i,bythe  name  of  "  Phillips's  Exeter  Academy."  Itisa  very 
refpeftable  and  ufeful  inftitution,  under  the  inlpettion  of  a  board  of  truftees,  and  the 
immediate  government  and  inftruiftion  of  a  preceptor  and  an  affiftant.  It  has  a  fund, 
of  nearly  iQ,oool,  one  fifth  of  which  is  in  lands  not  yet  prodvi6tive.  The  prefent- 
annual  income  is  480I.     It  has  commonly  between  50  and  60  ftudents. 

An  Academy  at  New  Ipfvvich  v/as  incorporated  in  1789;  and  has  a  fund  of  about' 
loool.  and  generally  from  40  to  50  fcholars. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinfon,  founded  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  who' 
has  endowed  it  with  a  donation  of  1000  acres  of  land.     It  was  incorporated  in  1790. 

At  Amherft,  an  academy  v/as  incorporated  in  1791,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Aurean 
Academyr  Similar  inftitutions  are  forming  at  Charleftown,  Concord,  and  other  places, 
which,  with  the  peculiar  attention  which  has  lately  been  paid  to  fchools  by  the  legif- 
lature,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  focial  libraries  in  feveral  towns,  afford  a  plealing 
profpecR:  of  the  increafe  of  literature  and  ufeful  knowledge  in  this  State. 

Chief  Towns.]      Portfmouth  is  the  largeft  town  in  this  State.     Its  longitude  is  70° 

40'  from  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich.     It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  lea,   on  the 

L  fouth 
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louthfide  of  Palcataqua  river.  It  contains  about  640  dwelling  houfes,  and  nearly  as 
many  other  buildings,  befides  thole  for  public  ules,  which  are  three  congregational 
churches,  one  epifcopal,  one  univerfalifl:,  a  ilate  houfc,  market  houfe,  four  Ichool 
houles,  and  a  work  houfe. 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  on  the  continent,  having  a  fufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vetTels  of  any  burthen.  It  is  defended  againll  ftorms  by  the  adjacent  land,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  fliips  may  fecurely  ride  there  in  any  ieafon  of  the  year.  Befides, 
the  harbour  is  lb  well  fortiiied  by  nature  that  very  little  art  will  be  necelfary  to  render 
it  impregnable.  Its  vicinity  to  the  lea  renders  it  very  convenient  for  naval  trade.  A 
lio-ht  houfc,  widi  a  fuigle  light,  Itands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Ships  of  war 
have  been  built  here  ;  among  others,  the  America,  of  74  guns,  launched  Nov.  1782, 
iind  prefcnted  to  the  King  of  France  by  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States. 

Exeter  is  15  miles  S.  W,  from  Portfraouth,  fituated  at  the  head  of  navigation,  upon 
Swamfcot,  or  Exeter  river.  The  tide  rifes  here  1 1  feet,  it  is  well  fituated  for  a  manu- 
facturing-town, and  has  already  a  duck  manufacl:ory,  iu  its  infancy — 6  faw  mills,  a 
fullino-  mill,  flitting  mill,  paper  mill,  fnutf  mill,  two  chocolate  and  10  grill:  mills, 
iron  works,  and  a  printing  office.  The  pid^lic  buildings  are  two  congregational 
churches,  an  academy,  a  new  and  handlbme  court  houfe  and  a  gaol.  The  public 
offices  .of  the  State  are  kept  here.  Formerly  this  town  was  famous  for  fhip  building, 
but  this  bufinels  has  not  Hourilhed  fince  its  interruption  by  the  war. 

Concord  is  a  jileafant,  flourilhing,  inland  town,  fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  Mem- 
mack  river,  54  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Portfmouth.  The  general  court,  of  late,  have 
commonly  held  their  feflions  herjj  ;  :aaid  from  its  central  lituation,  and  a  thriving  back 
countr)-,  it  will  probably  foon  become  the  permanent  feat  of  government.  Much  of 
the  trade  of  the  upper  country  centers  in  this  town. 

Dover,  Amherll,  Keen,  Charleftown,  Pljiuouth,  and  Haverhill,  are  the  other  mofl 
confiderable  towns  in  this  State.  Havcrill  is  a  new,  thriving  town,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Conncdicut  river,  in  Lower  Coos.  It  is  the  moll  confiderable  town  in  the  county 
of  Grafton,  and  has  a  wcU-conftructed  court  houfe  and  a  congregational  church.  In 
it  is  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  has  yielded  fome  profit  to  the  proprietor — alio  a  quarry  of 
fr^e  ftone,  from  which  the  people  are  fupplied  widi  chimney  pieces,  hearth  ftoncs, 
&:c.     It  has  alio  a  fulling  mill  ai)d  an  oil  mill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill  feats. 

Curiosities  and  Canal.]  In  the  townfhip  of  Cheftcr  is  a  circular  eminence, 
half  a  mile  in  diauiet(-r,  and  400  feet  high,  called  Rattlcfnake  Hill.  On  the  fouth 
fide,  10  yards  from  its  bale,  is  the  entrance  of  a  cave  called  the  Devil's  Den,  in  which 
is  a  room  15  or  20  feet  fquare  and  4  feet  high,  floored  and  circled  by  a  regular  rock, 
from  the  upper  jmrt  of  which  are  dependent  many  excrcfcences,  nearly  in  the  form  and 
fke  of  a  pear,  and  when  approached  by  a  torch  throw  out  a  fparkling  luitre  of  almoft 
every  hue.  Many  frightful  fiories  have  been  told  of  this  cave  by  thole  who  delight  iu 
the  marvellous.     It  is  a  cold,  dreary,   gloomy  place. 

In  the  town  of  Durham  is  a  rock,  computed  to  weigh  60  or  70  tons.  It  lies  fo  exactly 
polled  on  auothei-  rock,  as  to  be  eafily  moved  with  one  finger.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  ajipcars  to  he  natural.  In  the  townfhip  of  Atkinfon,  in  a  large  meadow,  there  is  a 
fmall  ifland  of  6  or  7  acres,  whidi  was  formerly  loaded  with  valuable  pine  timber,  and 
other  foreft  wood.  When  the  meadow  is  overflowed,  by  means  of  an  artificial  dam, 
this  ifland  riles  widi  the  water,  which  is  fometimes  6  feet  Near  the  middle  of  the 
ifland  is  a  fmall  pond,  which  has  been  gradually  leffening  ever  fince  it  was  known,  and 
h  now  almoil  covered  with  verdure.     In  this  place  a  poje  50  feet  long  has  difappearcd, 

without 
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without  finding  bottom.  In  the  water  of  that  pond,  there  hare  been  fifli  In  plenty, 
which,  when  tlie  meadow,  has  been  oversowed,  ha.ve  appeared  tl\ere,  and  when  the 
water  has  beei"i- dravv^l  off,  liave  been  Ifei't  on  the  meadow^  at  which  time  the  ifland 
fettles  to  its  ulhal  place. 

In  the  year  179 1,  a  canal  was  cut  tlu-ou«:li  the  marflics,  wliirh  opens  an  inland 
navigation,  fi'om  Hampton,  through  Salilbury,  into  Merrimack  River,  (or  about  8 
miles.    By  this  paflage,  loaded  boats  may  be  conducted  with  the  utmoil  cafe  and  fafety. 

Religion.]  The  principal  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  this  State  are  Congrega- 
tionalifts,  Preibyterians,  Epilcopalians,  Baptills,  and  Quakers.  There  is  a  fmalJ 
fociety  of  Sandemanians,  and  another  of  Univerialifls,  in  Portlmouth.  For  the  dillin- 
ffuifliing  characleriftics  of  thefe  ieveral  fe£ts,  lee  the  general  account  of  the  United 
States,  article  Religion. 

"  The  people  in  general  throughout  the  State  arc  profeflbrs  of  the  Chriilian  religion 
in  fome  form  or  other.  There  is,  however,  a  fort  of  ivJfe  men,  who  pretend  to  rejee-t 
it ;  liut  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fubtlltute  a  better  in  its  place."  *- 

Constitution.]  The  citizens  of  this  State  have  lately  formed  for  themfelvcs  a  con- 
ftitution  of  government  upon  the  fame  general  principles  with  their  former  one, 
which  is  not  yet  publifhed. 

History.]  The  firft  difcovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  pai-t  of  New  Hampfhire, 
^^'asin  16 14,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  ranged  the  ibore  from  Penobfcot  to  Cape 
Cod;  and  in  this  rout,  dil(:ovcred  the  river  Pafeataqua .  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
publiflied  a  defeription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  thecoall,  which  he  prefented  to 
Prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  England,  llic  firll  fettlcment  was 
made  in  1623. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  tlie  jurilliifiion  of  the  Governor  of  Maffa- 
chufetts,  yet  they  had  a  fcparate  legiflaturc.  They  ever  bore  a  proportiona1)Ic  fhare  of 
the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enterprifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  ftage  of  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to 
the  incroachments  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  wlw  ever  had  a  high  fenfe  of 
liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  commencement  of  hoflilities,  indeed,  while 
their  council  was  appointed  by  royal  mandamus,  their  patriotic  ardour  was  checked  by 
thefe  crown  officers.  But  when  treed  from  this  refiraint,  they  flew  eagerly  to  the 
American  ftandard,  when  the  voice  of  their  country  declared  for  war,  and  their  troops 
had  a  large  fhare  of  the  hazard  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  accomplifliing  the 
late  revolution. 

As  the  befl  and  only  hiflory  of  this  State,  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Belknap's,  publifhed  complete,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1792,  written  in  a  pure,  neat, 
liifloric  flyle — The  two  firft  volumes  contain  the  hiftory  of  New  Hampfhire  ;  the  third 
contains  ^'  A  geographical  defeription  of  the  State,  with  fketches  of  its  natural  hiftory, 
produftions  and  improvements,  laws  and  government,"  and  is  replete  with  curious  and 
ufeful  information,  and  interfpcrfed  with  many  ingenious  and  philofophical  remarks. 
From  this  volume  _much  afi^iftance  has  been  derived,  in,  making  the  foregoing 
compilation. 


*■  Dr,  Belknap, 
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DISTRICT      OF      MAIN. 

(Belonging  to  Mu^acbufetts.) 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Sq.  miles.. 

Length     17^1   between  (    '^o''"'^    9°  E.  Longitude,  i 
Breadth     125  J   '^^^^^'^en   | ^3°  anj  ^^^  n.  Latitude.     ]  -^'TS° 

ry    ^  -1      X^OUNDED  north,  by  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  teparated 

•J  _D  hy  the  high  lands;  ealt,  by  the  river  St.  Croix,*  and  a  hue. 
drawn  due  north  troin  it-:  fonrcc  to  the  faid  highhmds,  which  divides  it  from  the  Province 
of  New  Brunfwick  ;  Ibuth,  hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;   well,  by  New  Hampfhire. 

The  Old  Province  of  Main  (included  in  the  above  limits)  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
New  Hampfliire  ;  Ibuth  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  north  and  nortti-ealt  by  the  lancl, 
called  in  fome  maps  Sagadahock.  It  was  fuppofed  at  the  time  of  its  being  made  a 
province,  to  have  been  120  miles  fquare  ;  but  by  a  fettlement  of  the  line,,  in  1737,  oa 
the  part,  or  fide  adjoining^  New  Hampfhire,  the  fomi  of  tlie  land  was  reduced  from  a 
fquare  to  that  of  a  diamond.  The  Province  of  Main  contains,  according  to  Douglas-, 
about  9,600  fquare  miles. 

Divisions.]     The  DiftricSf  of  Main  is  divided  into  five  countiesj  viz. 

Inhabjtanfr, 

2,900 
•    3,240 

1,194  ' 

1,210 

1,048 

Total        96,540 

Pace  OF  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Climate.]  Tlie  diftric^:  of  Main,  though  an 
elevated  traft  of  country,  cannot  be  called  mountainous.  A  great  proportion  of  tb.e 
lands  art  arable  and  exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  betw£en  Penohfcot  and  Kcnehcck: 

*  What  river  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  St;  Croix,  in  the  treaty  of  1783;  is  at  prefent  a  fiibjecT  of 
difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  french^  according  to  their  mode  of  taking  pof- 
fcflion,  always  fixed  a  crofs  in  every  river  they  came  to.  Almofl  every  river  on.  the  coaftthey.  difcovered,  has 
in  turn  been  c.iUed  La  Riviere  de  St.  Croix.  •  -  , 

"  There  are  three  rivers  that  empty  themfclves  into  the  Bay  of  Faflamaqjiaddy,  the  eaflernmoft  always- 
called  by  the  native  Indians  and  French,  St.  Croix,  and  the  nnddle  one  Schoodiac.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war.  Governor  Barnard  lent  Mr-  Mitchell,  a  iurv^yor,,  and  fevejal  others,,  to  explore  the  Bay  of 
PaiTamaqiiaddy,  to  examine  the  natives,  and  to  Sind  out  whtcii  was  the  true  river  St.  Croix.  They  did  accords 
jngly,  and  reported  it  to  be  the  eafteinmoft  river,  and  returned  correfpondent  plans  of  their  furvey.  At  the 
forming  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  coniniillionerf  had  Mitchell's  maps  ;  and  in  fixing  the  boundary  between 
that  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  r,ow  called  New  Br-unfwick,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  jVlalTachufetts,  they  con- 
fidtred  it  to  be  the  river  laid  down  by  him.  After  the  peace,  the  Britilh  fubjeds  of  Nova  Scotia  took.  poITcf- 
fion  of  a!!  the  lands  between  St.  Croix  and  Schoodiac  rivers,  which  traft  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the 
State  of  New  Hanipltiire,  and  now  hold  pofleflion  of  the  fame,  afferting  that  Schoodiac  is  the  true  St.  Croix ; 
they  a'fo  claim  all  tlie  iilands  in  the  Bay  of faflamaquaddy,  although  fcveral  of  them  lie  I'evcral  miles  well  of 
the  river  which  il.ey  siiU  the  bound.iry." 

rivers. 


Counties. 

No.  Inhabitants. 

Chief  Towns. 

York 

28,821 

York 

Cumberland 

25,450 

Portland  Lat.  43°^  43,' 
'Pownalborough. 

Lincoln 

29,962 

<  Hallo\A  oil 
^  Waldoliorough- 

Hancock 

9'5^49 

Penobfcot 

Wafhington' 

2,753- 

Machias 
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rivers.  On  fomc -parts  of  the;  lea  coali  , the  lands  are  but  indifferent;  but  this  defcrt 
might  caiily  be  remedied,  by  manuring  it  v/ith  a  marine  vegetable,  ealled  rock  weed, 
whieh  grows  on  tlie  rocks  between  high  and  low  water  m;irk,  all  along  the  fhores.  Jt 
makes  a  molt  exeelknt  manure,  and  the  lupply  is  immenfe.  It  generally  grows  fn 
this  diftricl:  on  all  the  lliores  that  arc  wafhed  by  the  lea  ;  and  the  brcadtli  of  the  border 
is  in  proportion  to  the  height  the  tide  rifes,  which,  in  tlie  eaftern  part  of  the  dillritt.  i-^ 
nearly  30  feet.  It  is  eftimated  that  there  are  4000  acres  of  this  rock  weed  on  this  eoall, 
and  that  eacli  acre  will  produce  annually  20  loads,  making  in  the  whole  80,000  loads 
of  the  beft  manure,  10  loads  of  which  fpread  upon  an  acre  are  reckoiied  fufficient  for 
three  years..  The  country  has  ?i  large  proportion  of  dead  fwamps  and  lunken  lands, 
which  are  ealily  drained,  and  leave  a  rich,  fat  foil.  The  interior  country  is  vmivcrfally 
sfeprefented  as  being  of  an  excellent  foil,  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pallure. — The 
lands  in  general  are  ealily  cleared,  having  but  little  under  bmfh. 

The  diftricl  of  Main, may  naturally  be  confidercd  in  three  divifions— The  ;?;y?  com- 
prehending the  traet  lying  eaft  of  Penobiijot  river,  of  about  4,500,000  acres— The 
fecond,  and  bell:  trad,  of  about  4,oo©,ooo  acres,  lying  between  Penobfeot  and  Kenncbeck 
rivers — The  thirdy  firfl  fettled  and  nvolt  populous  at  prefeht,  well  of  Kenncbeck  river, 
containing  alio  about  4,000,000  acres. 

The  climate  does  not  materiall)-  ditfer  from  the  reft  of  New  England.  The  weather 
16  more  regular  in  the  winter,  which  ufually  lalls,  with  feverity,  from  the  middle  of 
X)ecember  to  the  laft  of  March  ;  during  this  time  the  ponds  and  frelh  water  ri^  ers  are 
paflable  oiHlie  ice,  and  fleigliing  continues  uointcn"upted  by  thaws,  whic  h  are  common 
in  the  three  fouthern  New  England  States.  Although  vegetation  in  the  fpring  com- 
mences earlier  in  tliefe  States  than  in  the  diftricl  of  Main,  yet  in  the  latter  it  is  much 
more  rapid.  The  elevation  of  the  lands  in  general — the  purity  of  the  air,  which  is 
rendered  fwcet  and  falubrious  by  the  baliamic  qualities  of  many  of  the  forell  trees— the 
limpid  Itreams,  both  large  and  fmall,  whicli  abundantly  water  this  country,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  we«ther,  all  unite  to  render  this  one  of  the  healthiell:  countries  in  the 
world. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.]  This  diftrit^:  has  a  feaft  coaft  of  about  240  miles,  in  whieh 
diftance  there  is  an  abundance  of  fafe  and  commodious  harbours  ;  belides  which  there 
is  a  fecurity  given  to  navigation,  on  fomc  part  of  the  coall,  by  what  is  called  the  inland 
paffage.  Almoft  the  whole  coall  is  lined  with  iflands,  among  which  veilcls  may  gene- 
I'ally  anchor  with  fafety. 

The  country  of  which  we  are  fpcaking,  is  watered  by  many  large  and  fmall  rivers. 
Tire  principal  are  the  following,  as  you  proceed  from  call  to  well.  St.  Croix,  a  lliort 
river,  ifluing  from  a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's  river,  remarkable  only  for 
its  forming  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Next  is  Pallamaquaddy 
river,  which,  with  the  Schoodia-c  from  ihe  welt,  falls  by  one  mouth  into  PalliimaquiKldy 
Bay.  Oppofite  Mount  Defcrt  Ifland,  which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  12  broad, 
Union  river  empties  into  a  large  bay.  A  fhort  dillance  wefl  is  the  noble  Pcpnobfcrit, 
which  rifes  in  two  branches  from  llie,  highlands.  Between  the  fource  of  the 
weft  fork,  and  its  junction  with  the  ealr^  is  Moofehead  Lake,  30  or  40  miles  long 
and  15  wide.  The  ealiern  branch  pafles  through  fcveral  fmaller  lakes.  From  Tbe 
Forks,  as  they  are  called,  the  Penoblcot  Indians  pals  to  Canada,  up  either 
branch,  principally  the  weft,  the  fource  of  which  they  fay  is  not  more  than  20  miles 
from  the  waters  thiit  empty  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  Forks  is  a  remarkable 
high  mountain,  l^-om  the  Forks  down  to  Indian  Old  Town,  fituatcd  on  an  iiluixd  iu, 
tliis  rivei',  is  about  60  miles,  40  of  which  the  water  flows  in  a  Itill,  fmooth  llreanj,  and 
In  the  whole  dillance  there  are  no  falls  to  interrupt  the  pafang  of  boats.    In  this  dillance, 
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the  river  widens,  and  cmhraces  a  large  number  of  fmall  iflands  ;  and  about  half  way 
receives  tvro  coiiiklcrable  Iribntarj'  ftreams,  one  from  the  eafl  and  the  other  from  the 
V.  ell,  whofe  mouths  are  nearly  oppofite  each  other.  About  60  rods  below  Indian  Old 
Town  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  is  a  carrying-place  of  about  ao  rods  ;  thence,  12 
miles  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  there  are  no  falls  to  obftruft  boats.  VefTels  of  30  tons,; 
come  within  a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  tide.  Thence,  35  miles  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
to  the  lite  of  Old  P'ort  Pownal,  the  river  is  remarkably  flraight,  and  calily  navigated. 
Palling  by  Majabagadufe  on  the  call,  7  miles,  and  Owl's  Head,  2,0  miles  further,  ou 
the  weft,  you  enter  the  ocean. 

Proceeding  \\-eftward,  over  feveral  fmall  cireks,  you  come  to  Kennebeck,  one  of 
the  fincft  rivers  in  tlji?  countrv.  One  branch  of  it  rifcs  in  the  highlands^  a  fhort 
diftance  from  a  branch  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  r 
another  branch  rifes  in  MoofeHead  Lr.ke.  In  its  courfe,  it  receives  Sandy  river  front 
tlie  weft,  and  Sebaflicook  and  feveral  others  from  the  eaft,  and  pafles  to  the  fea  by 
Cape  Small  Point.  It  is  navigable  for  veliels  of  150  tons  upwards  of-  40  piiles- 
from  the  fea.  '//^^ '.•;'•  '''"'?• 

Shcepfcut  river  is  navigable  20  or  ^o  miles,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  a'littte'  to 
the  eaft  of  Kennebeck.  On  this  river  is  the  important  port  of  Wifcaflet,  in  the  town- 
fliip  of  Pownalborough.  i;<-. '.•  •■  li  vi  .un  . -i.^ 

Amerifcoggin,  now  more  generally  called  Andrbfcoggin,  properly  ^ea^iiig,  fe'Tbuf 
the  main  weftern  branch  of  the  Kennebeck.  Its  Iburces  are  north  of  Lake  Umbagog--- 
Its  courfe  is  fouthwardly,  till  it  approaches  near  the  White  Mountains,  from  which  i^ 
receives  Moofe  and  Pcabody  rivers,  and  then  turns  to  the  eaft,  and  then  fouth-eaft, 
in  which  courfe  it  paffes  within  two  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  turning  north  runs 
over  Pejepfkacg,  falls  into  Meny  Meeting  Bay,  where  it  forms  a  jundlion  with  the 
Kennebeck,  2,0  miles,  from  the  fea.  Formerly,  from  this  bay  to  the  fea,  the  confluent 
ftream  was  called  Saggadahock.  The  lands  on  this  river  are  very  good.  Steven's 
river  heads  within  a  mile  of  Merry  Meeting  Bay.  A  canal,  uniting  thefe  waters, 
has  lately  been  opened.  Cullcn's  river  is  between  Freeport  and  North  Yarmouth. 
Royal's  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  North  Yarmouth.  Prefumfcut  is  fed  by 
Scbacook  Lake,  and  meets  the  fea  at  Falmouth.  Nonefueh  river  palies  to  fea- 
through  Scarborough.     It  receives  its  name  from  its  extraordinary  frefhets. 

Saco  river  is  one  of  the  three  largeft  rivers  in  this  diftrift.  The  principal  part  of 
its  waterfalls  from  the  White  Mountains.  Its  courfe,  fome  diftance  from  its  fource, 
is  fovithwardly ;  it  then  fuddenly  bends  to  the  eaft,  and  croffes  hito  the  diftridt  of 
Main,  and  then  makes  a  large  bend  to  the  north-eaft,  eaft,  and  fouth-weft,  em- 
bracing the  fine  townfhip  of  Fryeburg,  in  the  county  of  York,  Its  general  courfe 
thence  .to  the  fea  is  S.  E.  Great  and  Little  Oflapee  rivers  fall  into  it  from  the  weft". 
This  river  is  navig-able  for  fliips  to  Saco  Falls,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.  Here  the 
river  is  bioken  by  Indian  Ifland,  over  which  is  the  Poft-road.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over, 
each  of  the  branches.  A  number  of  mills  are  erected  here,  to  which  logs  are  floated 
from  40  or  50  miles  above;  and  vefTels  can  come  quite  to  the  mills  to  take  in  the 
ilumber.  Four  million  feet  of  pine  boards  were  annually  fawed  at  thefe  mills  befofe 
'  the  war.  Biddeford  and  Pepperill-borough  lie  on  either  fide  of  the  mouth  of  this 
river..  Moufom,  York,  and  Cape Neddock  rivers,  in  the  county  of  York,  are  fhort 
and  inconfidcrable  ftreams. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  moft  confiderable  lakes,  which  are  known  in  tliis 

iliftri4ft.     Lake  Sebacook,  1 8  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland,  in  extent  is  equal  to  two  large 
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fownfhips,  ancT  is  connecled  with.  Long  Pond,  on  the  N.  W.- by  Sungo  river.     Tiic 
whole  extent  of  thefe  waters  is  nearly  30  miles  N.  W.  and  S;  E. 

Bays  and  Capes.]  The  principal  bays  arc,  Paiiama(}uaddy,  Machias,  Penoblcot, 
Cafco,  and  Wells.  Of  thefe,  Penobfcot  and  Cafco  are  the  moft  remarkable.  Both 
aie  full  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  large  cnougli  for  townfhips-.  Long  Ifland,  in 
the  center  of  Penobfcot  Bay,  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  2,  to  3  in  breadth,  and 
forms  an  incorporated  townlhip,  by  the  naine  of  Iflefborough,  contauiing  about  400 
inhabitants.  On  a  fine  peninfula  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  the  Britifh  built  a  fort 
and  made  a  fettlcinent,  which  is  now  the  Ihire  town  in  the  county  of  Hancock.  The 
points  of  Cafco  Bay  accj  Cape  Small  Point  on  tlie  eafi,  and  Cape  Elizabeth  on  tlie 
weft.  This  bay  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  14  deep,  forming  a  moft  excellent- 
harbour  for  velfels  of  any  burden,  and  interfperfed  with  a  multitude  of  iilands, 
fbme  of  which  are  nearly  large  enough  tbr  townlliips.  Wells'  Bay  lies  between  Cape 
Porpoife  and  Cape  Neddock. 

Productions.]  The  foil  of  this  country  in  general,  where  it  is  properly  fitted  to 
receive  the  feed,  appears  to  be  verj'  friendly  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
pea-s,  hemp,  flax,  as  well  as  for  the  produrtion  of  almoft  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots 
and  plants,  and  for  EnglilTi  grafs ;  and  alio  for  Indian  corn,  provided  the  feed  be  pro- 
cured fiom  a  more  northerpi  climate.  Hops  are  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  this 
country.  It  is  jet  problematical,  whether  apple  and  other  fruit-trees  will  flourifh  in 
ihe  northern  and  eailern  parts  of  this  diftri^l.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  a  century  ago,, 
there  were  good  orchards  within  the  county  of  Wafhington,  about  the  Bay  of  Pafla- 
maquaddy,  which  were  deftjoycd  after  Colonet  Church  broke  up  the  French  fcttlc- 
Hients  at  that  place.  From  fome  experiments  of  the  prcfent  inhabitants,  the  pre- 
fumption  is  rather  againft  the  growth  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  comities  of  York  and- 
Gumberland,  fruit  is  as  plenty  as  in  New  Hampfhire.  This-  country  is  equally 
good  for  grazing  as  for  tillage,  and  large  ftocks  of  neat  cattle  may  be  fed  both  fummcr 
and  winter. 

The  natural  growth  of  this  country  eonfifts  of  white  pine  and  fpnice  trees  in  large' 
quantities,  fuitable  for  mafts,  boards,  and  fhingles  :  the  white  pine  is,  perhaps,  ol  all 
others,  the  moft  ufeful  and  important ;  no  wood  will  lupply  its  place  in  building. 
Maple,  beech,  white  and  grey  oak,  and  yellow  birch,  are  the  growth  of  this  country. 
The  birch  is  a  large  tightly  tree,  and  is  ufed  for  cabinet-work,  and  receives  a  polilh 
little  inferior  to  mahogany.  The  outer  bark,  which  conlifts  of  a  great  number  of 
layers,  when  feparated,  is  as  Imooth  and  foft  as  the  bcft  writing-paper,  and  in  fome 
cafes  is  a  tolerable  fubllitute  for  it.  The  low  lands  produce  fir.  This  tree  is  fit 
neither  tbr  timber  nor  fuel ;  but  it  yields  a  balfam  that  is  highly  prized.  This  balfam 
is  contained  in  fmall  protuberances  like  blillcrs,  mider  the  linooth  bark  of  the  tree. 
The  fir  is  an  evergreen,  refcmbling  the  fprucc,  but  very  tapering,  and  neither  tall  nor 
large. 

Under  this  article  the  following  remarks  of  General  Lincoln  merit  a  place  : 

"  From  the  different  rivers,  in  this  eaftern  country,  waters  may  be  drawn  for  mills,^ 
and  all  water  work ;  befides,  many  are  the  advantages  which  arife  to  a  countr)-, 
through  which  ftreams  of  water  are  lb  liberally  interfperfed,  as  they  are  in  this  ;  and 
efpecially  when  they  abovind,  as  many  of  thefe  do,  with  fifh  of  difterent  kinds ; 
among  them  arc  the  falmon,  fhad,  alewivc,  and  others,  which  leek  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  lakes,  as  the  only  places  in  which  they  car\  with  fafety  lodge  their  Ipawns. 
From  this  iburce,  the  inland  countrj'  may  draw  a  fiipply  of  filh,  equal  to  all  their  de- 
mands, (if  they  arc  not  interrupted  in  their  pafiagc,)  which  are  rendered  peculiarly 

valuablcj 
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v.aluablc,  as  (ln-ir  ai'.nual  return  is  at  a  lealbn  of  the  year  when  moft  needed,  a.vA 
v.h(;n  they  c;!n  he  eured  with  a  very  little  ialt  ;  lb  that  a  long  and  free  life  of  them 
will  nut  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ecrtainty  of  the  lup})ly 
adds  to  its  vajuc.  Thefe  lifh,  as  is  tuppofed,  and  of  wliich  tliere  cannot,  I  think,  be 
a  doubt,  return  lo  the  fame  waters  \'cat]y,  in  which  they  were  fpawned,  unlets  fonic 
natural,  obftruclion  be  thrown  in  their  way.  M  hillt  the  people  inland  may  be  lup- 
plied  with  thelc  fiili,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fca-coafl  maybe  fupplied  with  the  cod  and 
other  r^round  iiih,  which  are  alhu'cd  quite  into  their  harbours,  in  purluit  of  the  river 
filh,  and  may  l>c  taken  witli  the  grcatcll  eafc,  as  no  other  craft  is  neceffary  in  many 
places  tjian  a  common  canoe.  Great  advantages  arite  all(>  to  thole  who  live  on  the 
lea-coall,  from  the  lliell-fifli,  viz.  the  lobfter,  the  fcollop,  and  the  clam.  To  thefe 
advantages  may  be  added,  thole  whicli  arife  from  the  forcfts  being  filled  with 
the  moofe  and  deer,  and  the  waters  being  covered  with  wild  fowls  of  diiierent  kinds." 
CoMMKRCK  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  From  the  firft  fettlemcnt  of  Main,  until  the 
year  1774  or  1775,  the  inhabitants  generally  followed  the  lumber  trade  to  the  neglect 
of  agriculture.  Tliis  aftbrded  an  immediate  profit.  Large  (:[uantitics  of  corn  and 
other  giain  wt.u'e  annually  imported  from  Bollon  and  other  places,  without  which  it 
was  fujipoled  tlie  inlialnlants  could  not  have  fublilied.  But  the  late  war,  by  render- 
ing thefe  rclburces  precarious,  put  the  inhabitants  upon  their  ti-ue  intereft,  i.  e.  the 
<.'nhivalion  of  thtir  lands.  The  inhabitants  now  raife  a  fufficient  quantity  for  their 
ownxonfumption  ;  though  too  many  are  Itill  more  fond  of  the  axe  than  of  the  plough. 
Their  \yool  and  flax  are  veiy  good  ; — hemp  lia^  lately  been  tried  with  groat  fuccei's. 
Ahnoft  every  familj"  manufaclm"e  wool  and  flax  into  cloth,  and  make  hulbaudry  utcu- 
fils  of  every  kind  for  their  own  ufc. 

Exports.]  This  country  abounds  with  lumber  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  malls, 
which  of  late,  hcxwcver,  have  become  fearce  ;  white  \nnc  boards,  fhip  timber,  and 
every  fpecjjcs  of  fplit  lumber  manufactured  from  pine  and  oak  ;  thefe  are  exported  from 
the  different  ports  in  immcnfc  quantities.  Dried  fifh  furnifhes  a  capital  article  of 
export. 

Minerals.]  Mountain  and  bog  iron  ore  are  found  in  fome  parts,  and  works  have 
been  eretfed  for  its  manufacture. 

There. is  a  fpccies  of  Hone  in  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  York,  which  yields  cop- 
peras and  fulpliur. 

State  op  Liti:rati:'re.]  The  ere(5lion  of  a  college  near  Cafco  Bay  is  contem- 
plated, and  the  legillature  liave  proceeded  lb  far  in  the  buiincfs,  as  to  determine  on 
tlie  principles  of  fuch  an  cliablilhment.  Academies  in  Hallowcll,  Berwick,  Fryeburg, 
and  Machias,  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legiflature^  and  endowed  with  handlbme 
grants  of  the  public  lands.  And  it  is  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  town-fchools  are  very 
generally  maintained  in  moft  of  the  towns  that  arc  able  to  defi-ay  the  expence,  and  a 
fpi'-ii  of  improvement  is  increaiing. 

CiiiEF  Towns.]  Portland  is  the  capital  of  the  diftriel  of  Main.  It  is  fituated  on 
a  promontor)-  in  Cafco  Bay,  aird  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falnrouth.  In  July  1786, 
tliis  part  of  the  town  being  the  muft  populous  and  mercantile,  and  fituated  on  the 
harbour,  together  with  the  illands  which  belong  to  Fahnouth,  was  incorporated  by  the 
i)ame  of  Portland.  It  has  9.  moft  excellent,  fate,  and  capacious  liarbour,  which  is 
Icidom  or  never  completely  frozen  over.  It  is  near  the  Main  Ocean,  and  is  eafy  of 
accels.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  foreign  trade,  build  {\u]k.,  and  arc: 
largely  concerned  in  the  filhery.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  thriving  commercial  towns  iu 
f^c  common\^-calth  of  Mairachufetts.     Although  three  fourths'of  it  was  liiid  in  alhe^ 
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l))""  the  Britlfh  fleet  in  1775,  it  has  lince  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  contains  about  2300 
inhabitants.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  three  churches,  two  for  Congi-cgiitioiialills, 
and  one  for  Epifcjpalians  ;  and  a  handfome  court-houfe. 

A  light-lumfe  has  lately  been  erected  on  a  point  of  land  called  Portland  Head,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harlx)ur.  It  is  a  Itonc  edifice,  7a  feet  high,  exclufive  of  ths 
lanthoin. 

Yoi-k  is  74  miles  N.  E.  fi-om  Bofton,  and  9  from  Portfmoutli.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parifhes  of  Congi-cgationalifls.  York  River,  which  is  navigable  for  veflcls  of  2  ^o  tons 
6  or  7  miles  fi'om  the  tea,  palies  through  the  town.  Over  this  river,  about  a  mile 
from  the  fea,  a  wooden  bridge  was  built  in  I76t,  270  feet  long,  exclulive  of  the 
wharves  at  each  end,  which  reach  to  the  channel,  and  25  feet  wide.  The  bridgs 
Hands  on  thirteen  piers  ;  and  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Major  Samuel  Sewall,  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  and  a  native  of  the  town..  The  model  of  Charles  river  bridge 
was  taken  from  this,  and  was  built  under  the  luperintcndance  of  the  fame  gentleman". 
It  has  alfo  ferved  as  tlie  model  of  Maiden  and  Beverly  bridges,  and  has  been  imitated,- 
even  in  Europe,  by  thofe  ingenious  American  artilts,  MeHieurs  Coxe  and  Thompfon.- 
This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1630,  and  was  then  called  Agamenticus,  from  a 
Temarkablc  high  hill  in  it  of  that  name,  a  noted  land  mark  for  mariners.  It  is  ill 
lat.  43°  16'. 

About  the  year  1 640,  a  great  part  of  this  town  was  incorperated  by  Sir  Ferdinands 
Gorges',  by  the  name  of  Georgiana.  He  appointed  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen,,  and  made 
it  a  free  port.  In  1652,  when  it  fell  under  the  jurifdiction  of  Maliachufetts,  it  ailumed 
the  name  of  York ,  which  it  has  hnce  retained. 

Hallowell  is  a  very  flourifliing  town,  fituated  in  latitude"  44"  40'^,  at  the  head' of  the 
tide  wa-ters  on  Kennebeck  river.  Pownalborough,  Penoblcot,  and  Machias,  are  alio 
towns  of  conliderable  and  increaling  importance.  Bangor,  htnated  at  the  head  of 
the  tide  waters  on  Penobfcot  river,  latitude  45°,  it  is  thought  will  in  a  few  years 
become  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade.  The  other  towns  of  confideration  are, 
Kittery,  Wells,  Biddefordy  Berwick,  North  Yarmouth,  and  Waldoborough. 

Population;,  Character,  and  Religion.]  For  the  firll  of  tliefe  articles,  fee  the 
table  of  divilions.  There  are  no  peculiar  features  in  the  charai!:tcr  of  the  people  of 
this  dillricil^,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours  in  New  Hamplliire  and  Ver- 
mont. Placed  as  they  are  in  like  circumftances,  tliey  are  like  them,  a  brave; 
hardy,  enterpriling,  iuduftrious,  hofpitable  people.  The  prevailing  religious  deno- 
minations are  Congregationalifts  and  Baptifts ;  there  are  a  few  Epill:opalians  and  Ro* 
man  Catholics. 

Indians.]  The  remains  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe  are  the  only  Indians  who- take  up 
their  reiidencc  in  this  diftrii"^.  They  conlift  of  about  roo  families,  and  live  together  in  re- 
gular Ibeiety  at  Indian  Old  Town,  which  is  iituated  on  an  illand  of  about  200  acres; 
in  Peiiobtcot  river,  jult  above  the  Great  Falls.  Tliey  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
have  a  prieft,  who  refides  among  them,  and  adminiltcrs  the  ordinances.  They  have 
a  decent  houfe  for  public  worlhip,  with  a  bell,  and  another  building,,  where  they 
meet  to  tranfact  the  public  bulinefs  of  their  tribe.  In  their  allcmblies  all  things  are 
managed  with  the  greatelt  order  and  decorum^  The  Siichcms  form  the  Icgiflative  and 
executive  authority  of  the  tribe  ;  though  the  heads  of  all  the  tamilics  are  invited 
to  be  prefent  at  their  periodical  public  meetings.  The  tribe  is  increaiing,  in  con- 
fec|uence  of  an  obligation  laid,  by  tiie  Sachems^  on  the  young"  people^  to  marry 
early.. 
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la  a  fin-mcf  war,  this  tribr  loft  tlicir  lands  ;  but,  at  tlic  commencement  of  tlie  hA 
war,  the  Provincial  Congrcll-;  granted  them  all  the  lands  from  the  head  of  the  tide  ia 
Fenobicot  river,  includcid  in  lijics  drav/n  iix  miles  from  the  river  on  each  fide,'  i.  eu 
a  traci,  t\velyc;milcs  wide,  intcrfeCted  in  die  middle  !^y  the  river.  They,  however, 
coniider  that  they  have  a  right  to  hunt  and  iilli  as  tar  as  the  mouth  of  the  bav  of 
Fenobicot  extends.  This  was  their  original  right,  ju  oppolition  .to  any  other  tribe-j 
and  they  xiow  occupy  it. 

CoxsTiTUTioN.]     The  f:imc  as  Mailacliufetts. 

HisToiLV.]  'J;hc  firfi  attempt  to  fettle  thh  country  was  made  in  tSoy,  on  tlie  well 
■dfide  of  Kennebeck,  -near  the  lea.  No  pennanent  fettlcmcnt,  however,  was  at  this  time 
-efl'ected.  It-does  not  appear 'that  any  furllier  attempts  were  made  until  between  the 
years  1630  and  1630. 

The  Dutch  ■formerly  had  a  fettlem^nt  at  the  place,  which  is  now  called  Newcaflle» 
Avhich  was  under  the  jurifdi^tionof  the  governor  of  New  York,  then  called  ISlanhadocs. 
'.I'lie  town  was  built  on  a  beautiful  neck  of  land,  where  rows  of  old  ccllai's.are  now  to 
>be  fcen. 

In  163^,  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Coimcil  of  Pl)'mouth,  of 
'the  traft  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pafcatacpia  and  Saggadahock,  or  Kennebeck; 
.and  up  Kennebeck  lb  far  as  to  form  a  Iquare  of  120  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Fer- 
dinand firft  inltituted  government  in  this  province. 

In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  ti-om  the  Crown  a  charter  of  the  foil  and  jurifdic^ion, 
.containing  Jis  ample  powers,,  perhaps,  as  the  King  <*f  England  ever  granted  to  any 
-fulijetl. 

In  the  fame  year  he  appoiiited  a  gcn'^ernor  and  council,  and  ihey  adminiftered 
ijuftiec  to  the  fettlers  until  about  the  year  1647,  when  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gorges, 
they  fuppofed  their  authority  ceafed  ;  and  the  people  on  the  fpot  imiverfally  com- 
bined and  agreed  to  be  under  civil  government,  and  to  ele6l  their  officers  annually. 

Government  was  adminiftered  in  this  form  until  1652,  when  the  inhabitants  fub- 
mitted  to  the  MafTachufetts,  who,  by  a  new  conftruftion  of  their  charter,  which  was 
given  to. Rofl well  and  others  in  1628,  claimed  the  foil  and  jurifdiAion  of  the  province 
of  Main,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Cafco  Bay.  Main  then  fiill  took  the  name  of  York- 
shire ;  and  county  courts  were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  Matrachufetts,  and  the 
towns  had  liberty  to  fend  their  deputies  to  the  general  court  at  Bofton. 

In  1 69 1,  by  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  province  of  Main,  and  the  large 
ftciTitory  eallward,  extending  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  incorporated  with  the  Maflachufetts 
Bay ;  iince  which  it  has  been  governed,  and  courts  held  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Maffachufetts. 

The  reparation  of  this  diftrii*^  from  Maflacliufetts,  and  Its  eredtion  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  have  been  fubjefts  difcufled  by  the  inhabitants  in  town  meeting,  hy 
the  appointment  of  the  legillature.  Such  is  the  rapid  fettlement  and  growth  of 
-this  countT}',  that  the  period  when  this  contemplated  feparation  will  take  place  is 
probably  not  far  diftant 

For  the  beft  hiftorical  account  of  this  diftridt,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Memoirs 
^f  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  publifhed  in  the  Ccdumbiail 
Magazine  tor  1788 — and  to  Hutchiiifon'b  Hillory  of  Maflachufctts- 
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Situation  and  Extent, 


Miles.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  1 25  -1 1    .  f    1°  30'  and    5°  40'  E.  Long.  1  .  : 

Breadth  50  /  ^^^^^^^^    1 410  30'  and  43°  N.  Lat.  1  ^^^^ 

J,  -]T>OUNDED  north,  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampfliire ;  eaft,   by  the 

*-' J3  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Con- 
ne6ticut ;  weft,  by  New  York. 

Divisions."]  This  part  of  Maflachufetts  is  divided  into  the  following  counties : 


Counties. 

Suffolk 

Effex 

Middlefex 

Hampfliire 

Plymouth 

Briftol 

Barnftable 

Duke's 

Nantucket 

Worcefter 

Berkfliire 


No,  7 (nuns, 

^3 


-  4t 
-  60 

-  15 

ID 

3 


f} 


49 
26 


No,  Hou, 

7644 
5998 

9181 

4240 
4514 
2343 

1013 

S6I3 

4476 


No.  Fam. 
8038 

10883 
7580 
9617 

5441 
2889 

f  558 

1  87a 

9729 

4S99 


No.  Inha. 
44875 

57913 
42737 

59681 

29535 
31709 

17354 

4620 

56807 


Ch.  Tovons, 

Boston 
r  Salem 

I  Ncwl)uiy  Port 
f  Charleftown 
I  Concord 
r  Northampton 
t  Springfield 

Plymouth 

Taunton 

Barnftable 

Edgartown     - 

Sherburne 

Worcefter 
J  Stockbridge 


No.   Inh. 

18038 

7921 

4837 
1583 
1590 
1628 
1574 

^995 
3804 

2610 

4620 
2095 
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Eleven  counties  265  54377  ^5779     378787  Population  for  every 

^uare  mile  60. 

Climate.]     See  New  England. 

Rivers.]  Houfatonick  river  rifes  from  feveral  fources  in  the  weftern  parts  of  this 
State,  and  flows  foutherly  through  Connecticut  into  Long  Ifland  Sound.  Deerfield 
river  falls  into  Connedticut  river,  from  the  weft,  between  Deerfield  and  Greenfield. 
A  moft  excellent  and  beautiful  tradl  of  meadow  lies  on  its  banks.  Weftfield  river 
empties  into  the  Gonne61icut  at  Weft  Springfield.  Connefticut  river  paflles  through 
this  State,  and  interfedts  the  county  of  Hampfhire :  in  its  courfe  it  runs  over  falls  above 
Deerfield,  and  between  Northampton  and  Springfield.  A  company,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  <3n  Connedticut  river,"  was  incorporated 
by  the  General  Court  in  1792,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  Connedlicut  river  pafllkble 
for  boats  and  other  things,  fi-om  Chicapee  river  northward  to  New  Hampfhire. 
Miller's  and  Chicapee  rivers  fall  into  Connedicut  on  the  eaft  fide ;  the  former  at 
Korthfield,  the  latter  at  Springfield. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  the  State  is  Memmack,  which  we  have  already  in  part  de- 
icribed.  Jtis  navigable  for  v^ffels  of  burden  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  where 
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it  is  ob-flniftcd  by  the  firll  falls,  or  rapids,  called  Mitchell's  Eddy,  hefween  BradfordE 
and  Haverhill.  Vaft  c|viantities  of  Ihip  timber,  ranging  timber,  plank,  deals,  clap- 
boards, fningles,  ftavcs,  and  other  lumber,  are  brought  down  in  rafts,  lb  conftru<^ed,  a* 
to  pafs  all  the  falls  in  the  river  except  thofe  6f  Amufkaeg  and  Pautucket.  In  the  fpring: 
and  fummer  coniiderable  quantities  of  falmon,  fliad,  and  alewives  are  caught,,  which 
are  either  «fcd  as  bait  in  the  cod  fifhery,  or  pickled  and  fhipped  to  the  Weil  Indies, 
There  are  twelve  ferries  acrofs  this  river  in  the  county  of  Effex.  The  bar  acrofs  the^ 
mouth  of  this  river  is  a  very  great  incumbrance  to  the  navigation,  and  is  efpecially  ter- 
rible to  flrangers.  There  are  i6  feet  water  upon  it  at  common  tides.  In  1787 
the  general  court  granted  a  fum  of  money  for  the  ere6tion  of  two  fufficient  light  houfes, 
and  made  the  maintenance  of  them  a  public  charge.  The  houfes  are  of  wood,  and 
contrived  to>  be  removed  at  pleafure,  lb  as  to  be  always  conformed  to  th«  fhifting  of 
the  bar  ;  and  thus  the  linglc  rule  of  bringing  them  in  a  line  will  be  the  only  necef- 
fary  diredtion  for  veffels  approaching  the  harbour,  and  by  this  direction  they  may  fail 
with  fafcty,  until  they  are  abreall:  of  the  lights,  where  is  a  bold  fhore  and  good  an- 
cliunno"  oi'ound.    The  bridges  over  this  river  will  be  mentioned  under  that  head. 

Nafliua,  Concord,  and  Shawfheen  rivers,  rife  in  this  State,  and  run  a  noilh-ea{l:erl)r 
courfe  into  the  Merrimack.  Parker's  river  t^kcs  its  rile  in  llowley,  and,  after  a  courfc 
of  a  few  miles,  paffcs  into  the  Sound  which  feparatcs  Plumb  liland  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  navigable  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ipfwich  and  Chebacco  rivers 
pals  through  the  town  of  Ipfwich  into  Ipfwich  Bay.  Miftick  river  falls  into  Bofton 
Harbour,  call  of  the  peninfula  of  Charleftown  :  it  is  navigable  three  miles  to  Medford. 

Charles  river  is  a  coniiderable  ftream,  the  principal  branch  of  which  rifes  tirom  a 
pond  bordering  on  Hopkinton  :  it  pafles  through  Holllllon  and  Bellingham,  and  di 
vides  Medway  from  Medfield,  Wrentham  and  Franklin,  and  thence  into  Dedham,. 
where,  by  a  curious  bend,  it  forms  a  peninfula  of  900  acres  of  land.  And  what  is  veryr 
lingular,  a  llream  called  Motlier  Brook,  runs  out  of  this  river.  In  this  town,  and  falls; 
into  Neponfet  river,  which  anfwers  to  a  capal  uniting  the  two  rivers,  and  affords  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  mill  feats.  Erom  Dedham  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  northerly  through 
Newton,  paffing  over  romantic  fiills — it  then  bends  to  tlie  north-eaft  and  eaft,  through 
Watertown  and  Cambridge,  and  pafles  into  Bolion  harbour,  between  Charleftown  and 
JBofton  :  it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Watertown  feven  miles. 

Neponfet  river  originates  chiefly  from  Muddy  and  Punkapog  Ponds,  in  StoughtoHy 
and  Malhapog  Pond  in  Sharon,  and  after  pafling  over  falls  llifHcient  to  cany  mills,, 
unites  with  odier  fmall  ftreams,  and  forms  a  very  conftant  fupply  of  water  for  the  many 
mills  fituated  on  the  river  below,  until  it  meets  the  tide  in  Milton,  from  whence  it  i& 
navigable  for  veffels  of  150  tons  burthen  to  the  bay,  difiant  about  four  miles.  Neponfet 
river,  from  Milton  to  the  Bay,  forms  a  regular  and  beautiful  fei-pentine,  interfperfed 
with  hillocks  of  wood  fo  regularly  placed,  that  from  Milton  Hill  it  affords  one  of  the 
fineft  profpecfts  in  the  world.  Paffing  Fore  and  Back  rivers  in  Weymouth,  you  come: 
to  North  river,  which  rifes  in  Indian  Head  Pond  in  Pembroke,  and  running  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  courfe  between  Scituate  and  Marfhfield  palTes  to  the  fea.  This  river  for  its  fize  is 
xcmarkable  for  its  great  depth  of  water,  it  being,  in  Ibme  places,  not  more  than  40  or 
50  feet  wide,  and  yet  veliels  of  300  tons  are  built  at  Pembroke,  1 8  miles  (as  the  river 
runs)  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  firft  fall,  five  miles  frora 
its  fource  in  Indian  Head  Pond  ;  thence  to  the  nearcft  waters  which  run  into  Taunton 
river  is  only  three  miles.  A  canal  to  conne6t:  the  waters  of  thele  two  rivers,  whick 
communicate  with  Narraganfet  and  MafTachufetts  Bays,  would  be  of  great  utility,  as  it 
would  favc  a  lofig  and  dangerous  nayigatioji  round  Cape  Cod. 
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Taflntotl  river  is  tnade  up  of  leveral  flreams  which  unite  hi  or  near  the  town  of 
Bridgwater.  Its  courfc  is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  till  it  falls  into  Narraganfet  Bay  at 
TiTTcrton,  oppolite  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Ifland.  It  receives  a  confiderable  tributary 
dflream  at  Taunton^from  the  north-weft.  The  head  waters  of  Pautucket  and  Providence 
livers,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  and  of  Quinnabaug  and  Shetuckct  rivers,  in  Conne(5licut, 
.■are  in  this  State.  , 

Capes,  Bays,  Islands,  &c.]  The  only  Capes  of  note,  on  the  coafl  ofthisStat^ 
mre  Cape  Ann  on  the  north  fide  of  MatTachufetts  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth. 
iCape  Cod,  fo  called  probably  from  the  multitudes  of  cod  fifh  which  are  found  -on  its 
coaft,  is  the  fouth-eafterly  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maflachufctts :  in  fhape  it 
relemble  a  man's  arm  when  bended,  with  the  hand  turned  inward  towards  the  body. 
The  Cape  compreliends  the  county  of  Barnilable,  and  is  between  70  and  80  miles  in 
length. 

Province  Town  is  the  hook  of  the  Cape,  and  is  generally  narrow,  the  wideil  place 
not  being  more  than  three  miles  in  extent.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  bell  in 
the  State,  opens  to  the  fouthward,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  any  Ihips.  //  Tvas  thefiyjl 
j)ort  entered  by  our  forefathers  when  they  came  to  fettle  in  this  country,  in  1620.  This  place 
has  been  in  a  flate  of  thriving  and  decaying  many  times  ;  it  is  now  rifing.  It  contains 
about  ninety  families,  whofe  whole  dependence  is  upon  the  fca  for  their  fupport :  they 
«mploy  about  twenty  fail  of  veflels,  great  and  fmall,  in  the  cod  filTieiy  :  they  have  been 
remarkably  fuccefsful  of  late.  Ten  of  their  veiTcls,  employed  in  1790  upon  the  Grand 
Bank,  took  eleven  thoufand  quintals  of  cod  filt.  They  have  not  loll  a  veffel,  or.a  map, 
in  the  bufinefs,  fince  the  war. 

Thehoufes  itand  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  hook  ef  the  Cape,  fronting  fouth-eafl-, 
and  looking  into  the  harbour  :  they  are  fmall,  one  ftory  high,  ai>d  fet  up  on  blocks  or 
piles,  that  the  driving  fands  may  pafs  under  them,  otherwife  tliey  would  be  buried  in 
stand.  Theihoufes  ftand  in  one  range  upon  the  beach ;  the  flakes  on  wdiich  tlicy  diy 
their  fifli  are  round  them.  The  vellels  run  in  upon  the  fhore,  which  is  a  foti  fantl, 
throw  their  filh  over,  wliere  the}'  are  waflied  from  the  fait,  and  eanied  up  to  the  fiak.cs 
.fin  hand-baiTcrws. 

They  raife  nothing  from  their  lands,  but  are  wholly  dependent  upon  Bofton  market, 
.and  other  places,  for  every  kind  of  vegetable  produ6lion. 

Tliere  are  but  two  horfes,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  kept  in  the  town  :  Ahey  have  about 
-Hfty  cows,  which  feed  in  the  fpring  upon  beach  Jl^afs,  which  grows  here  and  there  upon 
the  thore;  and  in  fummer  they  feed  in  the  funken  ponds  and  marthy  places,  that  are 
found  between  the  fand  hills.  Here  il>e  cows  are  feen  wading,  and  even  fwimmiiig,. 
-  -plunging  their  heads  into  the  water  up  to  their  horns,  pickiiig  a  fcanty  fubfiftencc  from 
-the  roots  and  herbs  produced  in.Jlie  Avater.  They  are  fed  in  the  winter  on  fedge  cut 
^^lpon  the  fiats. 

Except  a  border  of  loofc  land,  which  runs  round  the  whole  place,  it  is  very  broken 
and  hilly.  Thefe  hills  are  white  fand,  and  their  produce  Is  whortleberry  bufhes,  and 
Imall  pitch  pine  ihrubs.  The  pines,  next  the  village,  ha\e  been  much  cut  off  for  fire- 
wood. Cutting  away  the  wood  expofcs  the  hills  to  be  torn  away  l3y  the  violence  of  the 
Avinds,  and,  in  fome  infl:ances,  perfons  have  been  obliged  to  remove  their  houfes  to  pre- 
sent being  covered  up,  Thefe  hills  and  fand  heaps  are  conftantly  fhifting  ;  and  when 
torn  away  in  one  place,  are  piled  up  on  another:  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  have  their  fifh 
ilakes  covered  with  banks  of  land  like  fnow.  Immediately  in  ftepping  from  any  houfe, 
the  foot  finks  in  fand  to  the  depth  of  the  ihoe.  The  moft  foutlierly  point  of  this  place, 
^lled  Wood  End,  is  five  miles  foutli-wefl:  from  tiie  yillage.     What  is  called  Race 
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Point,  known  to  all  feamen,  is  the  north-wellerly  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  lies  nortb- 
wefi  from  the  village,  diftant  three  miles. 

A  traveller,  in  paflmg  from  the  village  over  to  Race  Point,  about  mtd-way,  travels 
fome  diflance  through  a  pine  wood,  the  trees  about  twenty  feet  in  height ;  at  length,  he  , 
finds  the  path  obitrufled  with  a  mound  of  fand,  almofb  perpendicular,  rifing  among 
the  trees  to  their  tops  :  his  horfe  with  difficulty  mounts  this  precipice,  his  feet  fmking 
almofl  to  the  knees  in  the  fand.  This  volume  of  fand  is  gradually  rolling  into  the 
woods  with  the  winds,  and  as  it  covers  the  trees  to  the  tops,  they  die.  As  foonas  a 
traveller  mounts  this  bank,  a  curious  fpeftacle  prefents  to  view,  a  defert  of  white  fand, 
five  miles  in  length,  parallel  with  the  fea,  and  one  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  appear  above  the  fand,  but  they  are  all  dead  :  where  they  have  been 
lately  covered,  the  bark  and  twigs  are  flill  remaining,  from  others  they  are  fallen  off? 
fome  have  been  fo  long  whipped  and  worn  out  with  the  fand  and  winds,  that  there  is 
nothing  remaining  but  the  hearts  and  knots  of  the  trees.  But  over  tlie  greater  part  of 
this  defert  the  trees  have  long  fince  difappeared. 

After  croiTing  this  wildernefs,  wlierethe  horfe  finks  to  his  fetlocks  at  every  ftep,  you 
Rrrive  at  Race  Point.   Here  are  a  number  of  huts  eretted  by  the  perfons  who  come  over 
from  the  village  to  fifh  in  boats  :  here  they  keep  tlieir  fifhing  apparatus  and  lodge.    At 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  rods  from  the  Point,  the  water  is  thirty  fathoms  In  depth,  and  cody 
haddock,  and  other  kinds  of  tilli,  are  taken  in  plenty,  whenever  the  weather  will  per- 
mit.    They  take  many  kinds  of  fifh  with  feins,  fuch  as  pollock,  mackarel,  and  her- 
rings :  tlie  two  latter  are  often  taken  m  their  harbour  in  great  abundance.     At  thi* 
place,   Race  Point,  are  feen,  at  fome  times,  hundreds  of  Iharks  lymg  on  the  fliorc,, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  boats  when  fifhing  for  cod  :  they  weigh  from  three  to. 
fix  hundredweight:    their  livers,    which  produce  oil,  are  the  only  parts  of  them  of 
which  any  ufe  is  made.     They  are  taken  bj^  a  large  hook  baited  with  a  cod  fifh,-  and 
faflened  to  an  iron  chain  with  a  fwivel,  to  prevent  them  from  biting  or  twilling  it  off. 
When  the  fhark  has  feized  the  hook  they  drag  him  up  to  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  and 
being  too  large  to  take  on  board  the  boats  there  made  ufe  of,  they  row  afhore  with 
him,  drag  him  up  on  the  beach,  rip  him  open,  take  out  his  liver,  and  the  carcate  is 
left  to  perifh.     Fifhing,  either  at  fea  in  velTels,  or  round  the  fhore  in  boats,  is  the  whole 
employment  of  all  the  inhabitants.     There  is  no  employment  but  this  to  which  they 
can  turn  their  attention  :  and  tlie  boys,  as  foon  as  they  have  ftrength  to  pull  a  codfifh, 
are  put  on  board  a  l^oat  or  a  veflel. 

As  this  harbour  is  of  fo  much  confequence,  often  affording  a  fhelter  from  fiorms  to- 
veffels  both  inward  and  outward  bound,  it  is  of  importance  that  there  fhould  always- 
be  a  fettlement  here.  The  Province  foraierly  afforded  them  fome  encouragement,,  be- 
fides  exempting  them  from  taxation.  That  encouragement  is  now  whhholden,  and  a  poll- 
tax  has  been  required,  whether  with' good  policy,  has  been  doubted  by  many  :;  the 
inhabitants  complain  of  it,  as  an  unreafonable  burthen.  Their  employment  is  a  great 
public  benefit,  and  what  they  acquire  is  through  many  perils  and  the  hardcft  labour. 

The  extent  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  outer  fhore,  beginning  at  Wood  End,  round  to 
Buzzard's  Bay,  or  to  the  line  between  Sandwich  and  AVareliam,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  The  inner  fhore  on  Maflaehufetts  Bay  is  about  feventy-five  miles.' 
The  road  that  is  commonly  travelled  on  to  the  Cape  is  on.the  inner  fide,  and  meafured 
by  this,  the  extent  of  the  Cape  will  be  as  firft  mentioned.  Cape  Cod,  in  general,  is  a 
thin,  barren  foil,  by  far  the  mofl  fo  of  any  part  of  New  England  :  but  the  fea  air  im- 
pregnates all  vegetables  with  a  quality  which  renders  them  far  more  nutritive  to  cattle, 
than  the  fame  quantity  far  inland ;  it  being  an  undoubted  fa(5t,  that  cattle  will  do  well 
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in  Hich  paflures,  as  far  up  in  the  country  would  fiarve  them  at  once.  Their  fait  hay, 
which  is  almoft  their  only  forage,  affords  a  manure  which  is  alfo  far  fuperior  to  that 
which  is  made  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea  :  this  greatly  affifts  their  crops  of  corn  and  rye, 
beyond  what  the  land  promifes  in  its  appearance.  The  lands  of  Cape  Cod  could  never 
fupport  its  inhabitants,  which  are  nearly  1 7,000.  A  great  part  of  the  men  and  boys 
are  conflantly  employed  at  fea.  In  this  bulinefs  they  fupport  themfelves  and  families  ; 
and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  young  people  form  family  connexions  earlier  in  life  than  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  country ;  which,  perhaps,  is  one  evidence  that  the  means  of  fub- 
llflence  are  ealily  obtainable.  Cape  Cod  is  a  nurfery  for  feamen,  and,  in  that  view, 
one  of  the  moft  important  places  in  the  State,  or  in  America.  If  the  cultivation  of  the 
fea  is  a  bleffing  to  any  nation,  we  may  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  as  the  moll 
valuable  among  our  countrymen. 

The  Cape  abounds  with  clear  firefh  ponds,  generally  flocked  witli  fifh  :  there  is  little 
funken  land  :  the  wood  on  the  Cape  is  generally  pitch  pine  :  there  are  few  or  no  ilones 
below  Barnftable  :  the  cellars  are  walled  with  brick,  in  a  circular  form,  to  prevent  the 
loofe  fand  from  caving  in :  the  wells  are  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  covered  to  prevent  the  fand  from  blowing  in  and  fpoiling  the 
water.  Formerly,  the  inhabitants  took  many  whales  round  the  Capes,  chiefly  in  Maf- 
fachufetts  Bay ;  but  that  bulinefs  is  almofl  at  an  end.  The  manner  of  taking  black 
fifh  is  fomewhat  fingular :  they  are  a  fifli  of  the  whale  kind,  of  about  live  tons  weight, 
and  produce  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  whale.  When  a  fhocd  of  them  is  difcovered, 
which  fometimes  confifis  of  feveral  hundreds,  the  inhabitants  put  off  in  boats,  get 
without  them,  and  drive  them  like  fo  many  cattle  on  to  the  fhore  and  flat?,  where 
they  are  left  by  the  tide  and  fall  an  eafy  prey.  The  Ihore  of  the  Cape  is,  in  many 
places,  covered  with  the  huge  bones  of  thefe  fifh  and  of  whales,  which  rem-an  uncoil- 
fumed  for  many  years.  Many  perfons  conjecture,  that  the  Cape  is  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  that  it  will  finally  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  ravages  of  the  winds  and  the  feas, 
and  many  circumftances  favour  fuch  an  opinion.  At  Province  Town  harbour  flumps 
of  trees  are  feen,  which  the  fea  now  covers  in  common  tides.  When  the  Englilb  firll 
fettled  upon  the  Cape,  there  was  an  ifland  oft'  Chatham,  at  three  leagues  diflance, 
called  IVehb's  IJlund,  containing  twenty  acres,  covered  with  red  cedar  or  favin  :  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  ufed  to  carry  wood  fi-om  it.  This  ifland  has  been  wholly 
worn  away  for  almofl  a  century.  A  large  rock  that  was  upon  the  ifland,  and  which 
fettled  as  the  earth  wafhed  away,  now  marks  the  place  ;  it  rifes  as  much  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  as  it  ufed  to  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  the  water  is  fix 
fathoms  deep  on  this  fpot :  and  in  many  places  on  the  Cape  the  fea  appears  to  be  en- 
croaching on  the  land. 

The  Cape  is  fo  expofed  to  winds  in  every  dire6lIon,  that  fruit  trees  do  not  thrive  j 
there  are  few  orchards  of  any  confequence  below  Barnftable  :  there  is  not  a  cyder  mill 
in  the  county.  In  many  places,  their  forefl  trees  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  prim 
hedge  than  of  timber. 

The  Cape  is  an  healthy  fituation,  except  for  thofe  conflltutions  which  are  too  deli- 
cate for  the  piercing  winds  that  come  from  the  fea. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  live  as  long  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  northern  States. 

The  winds,  in  every  direction,  come  from  the  fea  ;  and  invalids,  by  vifiting  the 
Cape,  fometimes  experience  the  fame  benefit  as  from  going  to  fea.* 

The  principal  bays  on  the  coafl  of  Maffachufetts  ai'e,  Ipfwich,  Boflon,  Plymouth, 
Cape  Cod  or  Barnftable,  and  Buzzard's  Bays.     Many  iflands  arc  fcattered  along  the 
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coaft,  the  raoft  noted  of  which  are  Plumb  Ifland,  which  is  about  ntne  mTIeS  in  length,' 
extending  'fi'om  Merrimack  river  on  the  north,  to  the  entrance  of  Ipfwich  river  on  the 
fouth,  and  is  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  found,  called  Plumb  111  and 
river,  fordable  in  feveral  places  at  low  water.  It  conlifls  principally  of  fand,  blown 
into  curious  heaps,  and  crowned  witli  bufhes  bearing  the  beach  plumb.  There  is, 
however,  a  valuable  property  of  fait  marfh,  and  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  are  two 
or  three  good  farms  :  on  the  north  end  are  the  light-houfes  before-mentioned :  on  the 
fca  fhore  of  this  ifland,  and  on  Sahfbury  beach,  the  Marine  Society,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen of  Newbvuy  Port,  have  humanely  eredted  feveral  linall  houfes,  fiirnifhed  With 
fuel  and  other  conveniencies  for  the  relief  of  mariners  who  may  be  fhipwrecked  on  this 
coafl. 

Nantucket  Ifland  lies  fouth  of  Cape  Cod :  it  contains,  according  to  Douglas,  23,000 
acres,  including  the  beach.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of 
this  ifland,  under  its  prefent  name,  by  any  of  our  hiflorians-  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  is  the  ifland  which  is  ufually  called  Nautican  by  ancient  voyagers.  As  the 
ifland  is  low  and  fandy  it  is  calculated  only  for  thofe  people  who  are  willing  to  depend 
almofl  entirely  on  the  watery  element  for  lubfiftence.  The  ifland  of  itfelf  conllitutes 
one  county  by  the  name  of  Nantucket.  It  has  but  one  town,  called  Sherburne, 
containing  4620  inhabitants,    and  fends  one  reprefentative  to  the  General  Afembly. 

The  inhabitants  fonnerly  carried  on  the  moft  confiderablc  whale  fifhery  on  tlic  coaft, 
but  the  war  almofl:  ruined  this  buflnefs.  They  have  fince,  however,  revived  it  again, 
and  purfue  the  whales,  even  into  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  not  a  Angle  tree 
on  the  ifland  of  natural  growth  ;  they  have  a  place  called  the  Woods,  but  it  has  been 
deftitute' of  trees  for  thefe  60  years  pafl.  The  ifland  was  formerly  well  wooded.  The 
people,  efpecially  the  females,  are  fondly  attached  to  the  ifland,  and  few  with  to 
migrate  to  a  more  deflrable  fituation. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  principally  Quakers ;  there  is  one  fociety  of  Con- 
gregationalifts.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  three  congregations  of  Indians,  eacli  of 
which  had  a  houfe  for  worfhip  and  a  teacher  :  their  lafl  Indian  paftor  died  20  years 
iince,  and  was  a  worthy,  refpeclable  character. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  wefl;ward  of  Nantucket,  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  i  it  contains  three  focieties  of  Congre- 
gationalifls  at  Edgarton,  Tifbuiy,  and  Chilmark,  two  of  Baptifts,  without  minifiers, 
and  three  congregations  of  Indians,  one  of  which  is  fupplied  by  an  ordained  Indian 
minifter,  and  to  the  others,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  preaches  in  rotation,  and  fuperin- 
tends  the  whole.  This,  and  the  neighbouring  ifland,  confiitute  Duke's  county,  con- 
taining 3265  inhabitants,  between  400  and  500  of  which  are  Indians  and  Mulattoes, 
fubiifting  by  agriculture  and  fifhing. 

Edgarton,  which  includes  the  fertile  ifland  of  Chabaquidick,  three  miles  long  and 
one  and  a  half  broad,  is  the  fhire  town.  This  little  ifland  joins  to  the  har- 
bour and  renders  it  very  fecure.  Gayhead,  the  wefternmoft  part  of  the  ifland, 
containing  about  2400  acres,  is  verj'  good  tillage  land,  and  is  wholly  occupied  by 
Indians,  but  not  well  cultivated.  One-third  of  this  tracl  is  the  property  of  the  Englilh 
ibcietyfor  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England.  The  principal  prodn6tions  of  the 
ifland  are  corn,  rye,  and  Oatg.  They  }*aife  flieep  and  cattle  in  conliderable  numbers. 
There  are  four  mill  flreams  in  Tilbury.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  fend  three 
reprefentatiyes,  gnd,  in  conjundlion  with  Nantucki^,  one  fcnator  to  the  General 
Court. 

The  other  iflands  of  confxderation  are  in  Maffachufctts  Bay,  which  is  a^ree^bly 
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^iverfified  by  about  forty  of  various  iizes  :  feveii  of  them  mily  are  \^'ithin  the  jurifdidtion 
of  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  taxed  with  it.  CatUe  Ifland  is  about  three  miles  from 
Bofton,  and  contains  about  iS  acres  of  land.  The  buildings  are,  the  Governor's 
ho'ufe,  a  magazine,  gaol,  barracks,  and  worklhops.  In  June,  1792,  there  were  con- 
fined on  this  ifland  77  convicts,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufadhire  of  nails,  and 
guarded  by  a  company  of  between  60  and  70  foldiers.  The  fort  on  this  ifland  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  harbour  r  here  are  mounted  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  44 
others  lie  difrnouhted. 

Light  Houses.]  Within  this  State  are  the  following  light-houfes :  on  Plumb 
Ifland,  near  Newbiu-y,  are  two,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  :  on  Thatcher's 
Ifland,  off  Cape  Ann,  two  lights  of  equal  height ;  another  ftands  on  a  rock  on  the 
north  fide  of  tlie  entrance  of  Boil  on  harbour,  with  one  tingle  light :  on  the  north  point 
of  Plymouth' harbour  are  two  lights  :  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  the 
ifland  of  JNantucket,  is  one  with  a  tingle  light ;  this  light  may  be  feen  as  far  as  Nan- 
tucket fhoals  extend  ;  the  ifland  being  low,  the  light  appears  over  it. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  See  New  England.  By  an  admeafurement  made  by  tlie 
barometer  at  Princetown,  in  tliis  State,  about  45  miles  N.  W.  from  Boflon^  and  at 
Cambridge,  in  1777,  it  appears  that  Princetown  is  1332  feet  higher  than  the  level  of 
tlie  fea..The  top  of  Wachurll:  mountain  in  Princetown  was  found  to  be  2989  feet  aoove 
tlie  level  of  the  fea.  AhUl  of  this  height,  in  a  clear  horizon,  may  be  feen  67  mile?. 

SciL  AND  Productions.]  In  MafTachufetts  are  to  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  foil, 
from  very  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding  all  the  different  productions  comrLon 
to  the  climate,  fuch  as  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  po- 
tatoes, field  beans  and  peas — apples,  pilars,  peaches,  plums,  clierries,  &c.  It  has 
been  obferved,  tnat  the  effetts  of  the  eafl  winds  extend  farther  inland  i;an  formerly, 
and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  particularly  the  peach,  and  even  the  more  hardy  apple. 
The  average  produce  of  the  good  lands,  well  cultivated,  has  been  eflimatea  as  follows  v 
40  bufhels  of  corn  on  an  acre — 30  of  barley — 20  of  wheat — 30  of  rye — 100  of  potatoes. 
The  ftaple  commodities  of  this  State  are  fifh,  beef,  and  lumber. 

Commerce.]  The  following  abflra£l  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  exported 
from  this  State,  from  the  firfl  of  October  1790,  to  the  31ft  of  September  1791,  will 
give  the  reader  the  befl  idea  of  their  articles  of  export,  and  the  quantity  of  each. 


EXPORTS  from  Massachi 

JSE'ITS,  from 

OBober  i,   1790,  to  September  31 

,  1791, 

Afh,  Pot                           tons 

783.20 

Coffee 

do. 

68,044 

_-,  Pearl 

1, 159-50 

Cocoa 

do. 

2,804 

Apples                                bbls. 

i>i3i 

Chocolate 

boxes 

33'^ 

Bricks                              num. 

330^250 

Candles— Mjrilc 

do. 

348 

Smiths'  Bellows                 do. 

2 

Wax 

do. 

169 

Boats                                   do. 

75 

Tallow 

do. 

1,106 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter,     gal. 

^5^532 

Cables  and  Cordage 

tons 

32 

Boots                                 parrs 

339 

cwt. 

18 

Brimftone                          lbs. 

3,280 

coils 

16 

Blacking  or  Lampblack,  kegs 

■      158 

Copper — Ore 

cwt. 

20 

Cider                                bbls. 

292 

Manufactured'      do. 

1,480 

doz. 

310 

Coals 

■  bulh. 

1,548 

Chalk                                tons 

10 

Cranberries 

do. 

688 

Cotton   -                            lbs. 

^2>37^ 

Canes  and  Walking- 

-flicks 

96 

1 

Cards 

3io 
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Exports  from  Massachusetts  continued. 


Cards,  cotton  8c  \rool  doz. 
Coaches,  Chaifes,  Phaetons 
Carts  aird  Waggons 

Duck,  American  bolts 

Dru^s — Glauber  Salts  lbs. 

Saffafras  Root  tons 
Earthen  tvare—Yc\\>  or  Queen's, 

Stone  doz. 

Flaxfeed  hhds. 

Flax  lbs. 

Feathers  do. 

Flints  num. 

Frames  o/— Boats  do. 

Houfes  do. 

Windows  &  Doors     do. 
Houfehold  Furniture— 

Tables  do. 

Delks 

Bureaus 

Sophas 

Chefts 

Windfor  &  Rufli  Chairs 

FiJJjeries — Fifh  dried  cwt. 

Ditto  pickled  bbls. 

Oil  Whale  gal. 

Oil  Spermaceti  do. 

Sperma.  Candles  boxes 

Whalebone  lbs. 

Genfang  lbs. 

Grindllones  num. 

Glafs — Ware  crates 

Window  boxes 
Gro«rzV5— Caffia&Cinnam.  lbs. 

Pimento  do. 

Pepper  do. 

Brown  Sugar  do. 

Raifins  do. 
Grain  ami  Pulfe — 

Wheat  hufh. 

Rye  do. 

Barley  do. 

Indian  Corn  do. 

Oats  do. 

Peas  and  Beans  do. 

Horns  and  Horntips  num. 

Hats  do. 

Hops  lbs. 

Hay  tons 


25 
16 

4 

288 

1,220 

crates  9  a 

25 
6,056 

2,700 

100 

40,000 

10 

180 

30 

37 

23 
16 

5 

705 

54 

326,560 

20,177 

270,810 

70,266 

2,927 

85,161 

3^096 

104 

21 

13 

1,178 

SySS^ 
92 

3'904 
100 

5^ 

2,350 

3^ 
69,064 

447 

3,746 

71,281 

37* 
650 

63 


Iron-wrought — Axes        num. 

Scylhes  do. 

Locks  and  Bolts         do. 

Shovels  do. 

Skimmers  &  Ladles     pr. 

Anchors  num. 

Mufkcts  do. 

Cutlaffes  do. 

Knives  and  Forks      do. 

Chells  of  Carpenter's  Tools 
/rwi-f^/?— Pots,  Kettles,  &c.  do. 

Cannon 

Shot  for  Cannon 
Iron  the  ion — Pig 


do. 
do. 
tons 
do. 
do. 
do. 
lbs. 


Bar 

Nail  Rods 

Hoops 
Indigo 

Leather,  tann'd  &  di'cfs'd  do. 
Udes 

Lime 

Shot 

Live  Stock — 

Horned  Cattle 
Horfes 
Sheep 
Hogs 
Poultry 

Merchandize  foreign  packages 
MolalTes  gal. 

num. 

lbs. 

do. 

do. 

num.  of  pieces 

bufh. 

-Pitch 


buih. 
lbs. 

num. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

doz. 


Millflones 

Muilard 

Madder 

Nails 

Nankeens 

Nuts 

Naval  Stores — Pitch  bbls. 

Tar  do. 

Turpentine  do. 

Rolin  do. 

Oil,   Linfced  gal. 

Powder,  Gun  lbs. 

— ,  Hair  do. 

Pomatum  do. 

Paints  do. 

Proviftons — Rice  tierces 

Flour  lbs. 

Ship  Stuff  ^o. 


663 

48 

2,000 

247 

15 
66 
60 

7a 
240 

4' 

702 

i,ooa 

173I 
36.18 

I 

I 
1,238 
1,240 

456 

652 

324 

5,140 

6.9 

999 
179 

iij4ai 

780 

1,034 
20,000 

3,594 
692 

2,824 
4,266 

23 
90 

13,814 
166 

45 

840 

810 

21,236 

214 
Exports 
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Exports 


ovi/io!is— Indian  Meal  bibs. 


nw 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


kegs 


■Rye  ditto 

Bread 

Beef 

Pork 

Crackers 

Hams  and  Bacon       lbs. 

Venifon&Muttoallams  do 

Cheefe  do. 

Lard  do. 

Butter  firkin 

Saufages  bibs. 

Frefh  Beef  do. 

Pork  do. 

Carcafes  of  Mutton  num. 

Neats  Tongues  lbs. 

Oyflers,  Pickled       kegs 

Potatoes  bufli. 

Onions  do, 

■Spirits — Rum,  American  gal. 

,  Weii  India      do. 

Brandy  do. 

Gin  cafes 

Cordials  do. 

Sadlery — Saddles  &Britlles  num, 

Carriage  Harnefs        fets 


Shoes  pairs 

Soap  boxes 

SnufF  lbs. 

Steel  t)undle3 

Spruce,  Effence  of  cafes 

-Salt  buih. 

Seeds,  Hay  lbs. 

Skirts  and  Furs — 

Morocco  num. 

Calf  in  Hair  do. 

D<^er  and  Moofc         do. 

Bears,  Sec.  do. 

DeerSc  other  Skins  unknown, 
hhds.  calks,  and  packages 
Tobacco  hhds.         i 

Ditto,  manufadured         lbs. 
Tallow  do. 

Twine  cwt. 

I'ow  Cloth  yards 


from 

7,000 
25a 
2,285 

30>499 
3>i74 
1,812 

36,946 

200 

4,860 

3.S73 

350 

92,269 

29,334 
56 1 

154 
214 

3,808 

5 '497 

298,357 

2.734 

188 

2,1^3 

69 

70 

14 

3,400 

479 

1.939 
27 

3^ 

3.647 
60 


Massachusetts  continued. 

Toys  for  Children 
Tin  manufadlured 
Teas — Bohea 

Souchong- 
Green 

Hji.bn 
Vinegar 
H'^ines — Madeira 

Other  Wines 

Bottled 
Wax  Bees 
Myrtle 
Whips 
Wood—Sta.-v.  &  Head. 

Shingles 

Shooks  &  Caflvs 

Laths 

H^oops  &c  Hop-poles  Acy. 

Mafts 

Bowtprits 

Booms    ' 

Spars 

Handfpikes 

Pumps 

Boxes  and  Brakes 

Blocks 

Oars  and  Rafters 

Trunnels 

Cedar  and  Oak  Knees 

Car\4ngs 


132 

290 

962 

24 

56 

1,190 

71,108 

17^,641 

1,900 

4,548 


doz. 

doz. 

chefts 

do. 

do. 

do. 

gal. 

do. 

do. 
doz. 

lbs. 

do. 
,  num. 

num.  5,456,041 
do.   13,325,600 
do. 
do. 


I2i 
14 
6| 

loSf 
178 
628I 
2,098 

4,622 

3'940 

6 

10,254 

1,946 

144 


29,895 
i3'5oo 

511.764 

219 

4a 

74- 

.243 

,126 

23 

56 
5,162 

33,92^ 

35.905 
1,05  c 

13 


3. 
13. 


375 


Anchor  Stocks 

OakBoards  &  Planks,  feet  568,565 
PineBoardsScPlanksdo.  2 1 , 1 36,  loi 
Other  ditto  do.    3,448,369 

Scantling  516,681 

Oak  and' Pine  Tunber  68,238 

Oak  &  Pine  ditto  tons  13,366 
Oak  Pine  pieces         6,436 

Oak,  Pine,  &  Hic'ry  cords  494 
Oak  Bark  clo,       13 

Oak  ditto  ground  hhds.         6 

Mafl  Hoops  doz.    no 

Yokes  for  Oxen  96. 

Belidcs  a  variety  of  fmaller  articles. 


Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandife,  exported  from  Maflachufefts  in  the  above- 
mentioned  year,  Dolls.         Ct. 

2,445,975.     53 
Tt  It 
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It  muft  be  noted,  that  the  foregoing  abllra6t  comprehends  thofe  articles  only  whicfr 
were  exported  to  foreign  ports ;  the  domeftic  trade  is  not  taken  iato  the  account. 
Shoes,  cards,  hats,  faddlery,  and  various  other  manufai5tures,  and  leveral  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  to  a  great  amount,  were  the  fiime  yeai-  exported  to^  the 
fouthern  States. 

This  State  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons  of  fliipping  as  any  other  of  the- 
States,  and  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  that  belongs  to  the  United  States.* 
Upwards  of  29,000  tons  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the  tifheries ;  46,000  in  the 
coafting  bulinei's,  and  96,564  in  trading  with  almoll  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pot  and 
pearl  alh,  ftaves,  iiax-feed,  bees-wax,  Sec.  are  carried  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
mittance for  their  manufa^iures;  niafts  and  provifions  to  the  Eall:  Indies;  fifli,  oil,, 
beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c.  are  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  for  their  produce,  and 
the  two  firft  articles,  fifh  and  oil,  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  roots,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  fnuill  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunlwick  ;  hats,  faddlery,  cabinet-- 
work,  men's' and  women's  fhoes,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley,  hops,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  tO' 
the  foutiiern  States.  The  Negro  trade  was  proliibitcd  by  law  in  1778,  and  there  is  not 
a  fingleT/iZzr  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Manufactures.]  If  we  except  printing  types,  flone  wares,  pitch,  tar  and' turpen- 
tine, and  V.  ine,  moft  if  not  all  the  other  articles  enumerated  in  pages  204  and  205,  are 
manufa61~urcd  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  this  State.  There  is  a  duck  manufactory  at 
Bofton,  from  which  1700  bolts,  of  40  yards  each,  faid  to  be  the  beft  duck  ever  before 
fecn  in  America,  have  been  fold  in  one-  year.  Manufa6tories  of  this  kind  have  been 
begun  in  Salem,  Ilaverhill,  and  Springfield,  and  are  tliid  to  be  in  a  promifing  way. 
Manufadories  of  cotton  goods  have  been  eftabliflied  at  Beverley  and  Worceftec;  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  patriotic  gentlemen  who  began  them ;  although  by  their 
perfevering  exertions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  furmount  the  various  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  fuccefs.  At  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Middleborough,  and  fome  other  places, 
nails  have  been  made  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  impor- 
tation of  them  from  Great  Britain.  In  this  State  there  arc  thirteen  paper  mills,  five  on 
Neponfet  river,  five  on  Charles  river,  one  at  Andover,  on  Shawfheen  river,  one  at 
Springfield,  and  the  other  at  Sutton,  in  Worceftcr  county.  Ten  of  thefc  mills  have 
two  vats  each,  and  when  in  action,  employ  ten  men,  and  as  many  girls  and  boys,  and 
produce  at  the  rate  of  60,000  reams  of  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  paper,  annu- 
ally. It  is  cftimated  that  tiventy  thoufajid  pounds  worth  of  paper  is  yearly  made  by  thcfe 
mills ;  and  the  quantity  is  annually  and  rapidly  increafing. 

The  principal  card  manufa6tory  is  in  Bofton,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Giles  Richards, 
and  Co.  in  which  are  made  yearly  about  7000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  of  the 
various  kinds  or  numbers,  which  confume  about  a  hundred  cafks  of  wire,  averaged  at 
30I.  a  cafk,  and  about  20,000  tanned  calf,  fheep,  and  lamb  fkins,  at  2s.  each.  The 
tlicking  of  thefe  cards  employs  not  lefs  than  1000  people,  chiefly  children,  and  about 
fixty  men  are  fiilly  occupied  in  manufafturing  card  boards,  card  tacks,  and  finilhing 
the  cards.  It  is  eftimated  that  about  2000  dozen  cards  arc  made  at  the  other  manufac- 
tories in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  leat  of  the  Jhoe  manufacfure  is  at  Lynn,  eight  iniles  to  the  northward  of  Bofton, 
in  the  County  of  EfTex.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  number  of  fhoes  annually  made  by 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  this  town,  but  it  has  been  cftimated  by  thofe  moll  com- 
petent to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  that,  befides  the  home  confumption,  and  the 
large  numbers  fent  every  week  to  Bofton  and  other  places,  feveral  hundred  thoufand 

*  See  page  200. 

pair 
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pair  are  Shipped  to  the  cUfFerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  man,  Mr.  B.  Johnfon, 
from  his  own  workfliop,  in  the  courfc  of  leven  months,  fliipped  20,600  pair  of  fhoes, 
vakied  at  4,979!.  6s.  exchitlve  of  large  numbers  fold  in  the  vicinity. 

Silk  and  thread  lace,  of  an  elegant  texture,  are  manufactured  by  women  a^nd  chil- 
dren, in  large  quantities,  in  the  town  of  Ipfwich,  in  Elfex  County,  and  fold  for  ufe 
and  exportation  in  Bofton,  and  other  mercantile  towns.  This  manufadture,  if  properly 
regulated  and  encouraged,  might  be  productive  of  great  and  extenlive  advantages.  In 
the  year  1790,  no  lefs  than  41,979  yards  were  made  in  this  town;  and  the  quantity, 
it  is  fuppoicd,  has  tincc  been  confiderably  increafed. 

A  wire  mamifaftory  has  lately'been  eredted  at  a  contiderable  expence  in  Dedham, 
in  Suffolk  County,  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  wire  for  the  ule  of  the  lifh-hook  and 
card  manufadlurers  in  BoIl:on.  The  efia}s  which  liave  already  been  made  promile 
fuccefs. 

There  are  feveral  fnufF,  oil,  chocolate,  and  powder  mills  in  different  parts  of  the 
State;  and  a  number  of  iron  works  and  flitting  mills,  betides  other  mills,  in  common 
ufe,  in  great  abundance,  for  fawing  lumber,  grinding  grain,  and  fulling  cloth. 

There  are  62  diitilleries  in  this  State,  employed  in  diitilling  from  foreign  materials. 
In  thefe  diftilleries  are  158  llills,  whith  together  contain  102,173  gallons.  Befides 
tlicfe,  there  are  twelve  country  Hills  employed  in  dittilling  domeflie  materials  ;  but  thefe 
arc  fmall,  and  the  moff  of  them  very  lately  erected,  and  fome  have  never  yet  been 
worked.  One  million  nine  hundred  thoufand  gallons  have  been  diftilled  in  one  year, 
which,  at  a  duty  of  eleven  cents  a  gallon,  yields  a  revenue  to  the  government  of 
209,000  dollars. 

A  brick  pp-amidical  glafs-houfe  was  ere(5tcd  in  Bofi:on  by  a  company  of  gentlemen 
in  1789;  but  for  want  of  workmen  Skilled  in  the  bufinefs,  their  works  were  not  put 
in  operation  effectually  till  November  1792;  and  although  feveral  of  the  firll  eflkys 
or  meltings  proved  unfuccefsful,  later  effays  gives  the  fulleft  ground  to  believe  that  this 
very  important  manufa6lure  may  be  profecuted  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors,  as 
well  as  to  the  gi-cat  benefit  of  the  public.  From  the  fpecimen^  of  glafs  exhibited,  it 
appears  to  be  of  the  beft  quality  for  clearnels  and  goodnefs  ;  and  as  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  the  material  for  this  mamrfhCture  at  command,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
being  carried  to  fuch  an  extent,  in  the  couife  of  a  few  years,  as  to  preclude  foreign 
importations,  which  will  make  a  vail  laving  to  our  country.  Evciy  friend  to  his 
counti-ymuft  with  that  the  patriotic  company  which  have  eftablifhed  this  manufacture, 
might  meet  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  have  iheii-  expenfes  reimburfed,  which  have  already 
exceeded  the  turn  of  16,000  dollars. 

Bridges  and  Canals.]  The  bridges  that  merit  notice  in  this  State  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  Charles  river  bridge,  built  in  1786-7,  1503  feet  long,  and  connedting  Boflon 
and  Charleltown.  It  is  built  on  75  piers,  with  a  convenient  draw  in  the  middle,  for 
the  paffage  of  veffds.  Each  pier  is  competed  of  feven  fticks  of  oak  timber,  united 
•by  a  cap  piece,  flrong  braces  and  girts,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  firmly  fecured  by  a  fmgle  pile  on  each  fuie,  driA'en  obliquely  to  a  folid  bottom. 
The  piers  are  connected  to  each  other  by  large  firing  pieces,  which  are  covered  \\^th 
four  inch  plank.  The  bridge  is  43  feet  in  width,  and  on  each  fide  is  accommodated 
with  a  paliage  fix  feet  wide,  railed  in  for  the  fafety  of  people  on  foot.  The  l^ridge  ha^; 
a  gradual  rife  from  each  end,  fb  as  to  be  two  feet  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities.  Forty  elegant  lamps  are  ereCted,  at  a  fuitable  diftance  from  each  other,  to 
illuminate  it  when  necefiary.  There  are  four  ftrong  ftone  wharves  connected  with 
three  piers  each,  funk  in  various  parts  of  the  river.     The  machinery  of  the  draw  is 

Tt  2      .  fimple. 
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fimple,  and  requires  but  two  men  to  raife  it.  At  the  higheft  tides  the  water  rifes  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet ;  the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  then  about  four  feet  above  tlie  water.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide  is  twenty-feven  feet.  This  bridge  was 
completed  in  thirteen  months ;  and  while  it  exhibits  the  gccatefl  efFedt  of  private 
entcrprizc  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  being  the  firft  bridge  of  confiderabie 
magnitude  tliat  has  been  eredled,  prefents  a  moft  pleating  proof,  how  certainly  objcfts 
of  magnitude  may  be  attained  by  fpirited  exertions. 

The  fuecefs  which  attended  this  experiment  led  others  to  engage  in  fimilar  works  of 
entei-prize.     Maiden  bridge  acrofs  Myllic  river,  conncdting  Charicllown  with  Maiden, 
was  begim  in  April  J  787,  and  was  opened  for  paffengers  the  September  following.. 
This  bridge,  hicluding  the  abutments,  is  2420  feet  long,  and  yz  feet  wide,  it  has  a 
draw  30  feet  wide.     The  deepell  water  at  fidl  tide  is  23  feet.     The  expciife  of  tliti 
bridge  was  cflimated  at  5300I. 

EtTex  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  length,  witli  a  well-contrived  draw,  was 
eretSled  in  1789,  and  connedts  Salem  with  Beverly.  The  expenfe  of  this  bridge  is 
faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one  third  part  of  that  of  Charles  river  bridge,  yet  it  is 
efteemed  quite  equal  in  ftrength,  and  is  thought  by  travellers  to  be  fuperior  in  point 
of  beauty. 

In  Rowley,  on  the  pofl  road  between  Bofton  and  Newburyport,  is  a  bridge  acrofs 
Parker's  river  870  feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide,  conlifting  of  nine  folid  piers  and  eight 
wooden  arches.     This  bridge  was  built  in  the  year  1758. 

A  bridge  over  Merrimack  river,  in  the  comity  of  Effex,  about  two  miles  above; 
Newburyport,  is  nearly  completed.  At  the  place  where  the  bridge  is  erefted,  an 
ifland  divides  the  rivei-  into  two  branches.  An  arch  of  160  feet  diameter  and  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  connedts  this  ifland  v/ith  the  main  on  one  fide  ;  the 
channel  on  the  other  fide  is  wider,  bu.t  the  center  arch  is  but  140  feet  diameter. 
Greater  ingenuity  is  difcovered  in  the  conltruction  of  this  bridge,  than  in  any  that  have- 
hitherto  been  built;  and  it  is  one  among  the  vatl  number  of  ftupendous  and  uleful 
works  which  owe  tlieir  origin  to  that  confidence  between  man  and  man,  which  has 
been  created  or  reftored  by  the  meatures  of  the  general  government. 

Another  ingenioufly  confirudted  bridge  has  lately  been  completed  over  this  river 
at'Pautucket  Falls,  between  Chelmsford  and  Di'acut,  in  the  comity  of  Middlefcx.. 
Thefc  bridges  are  all  fupported  by  a  toll. 

Several  other  bridges  are  contemplated  ^n  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  one 
is  aftually  begun,  which,  when  completed,  -^l  connedl  the  wefi;  part  of  Bolton  with 
Cambridge,  over  Charles  river,  and  will  be  more  titan  twice  as  long,  and  attended  with 
nearly  twice  the  expenfe  of  any  other  that  has  yst  been,  built  in  this  or  in  Miy  of  tlic 
United  States. 

The  legiflature,  in  February  1792,  were  petitioned  by  a  company  for  liberty  to  build- 
a  bridge  over  Connedticut  river,  at  Montague  ;  which  was  granted. 

The  only  canals  of  importance  which  have  been  contemplated  in  this  common- 
wealth, are  one  between  Barnflable  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  thofe  necetlary  to  render- 
Connecticut  river  navigable,  both  of  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  one  which  lliall 
open  a  communicatioft  between  the  town  of  Bofton  and  fomc  part  of  Connecticut  river, 
for  which  purpofe  General  Knox  and  others  were  incorporated  in  1792,,  by  the  name 
of  *'  The  Proprietors  of  the  MalTachufetts  Canal." 

Curiosities.]  In  the  north  part  of  the  townfhip  of  Adams,  in  Berkfhire  county, 
not  half  a  mile  from  Stamford,  in  Vermont,  is  a  natural  curioiity  which  merits  a  de- 
Icription.     A  pretty  mill  fiream,  called  Hudfon's  Brook,^,  which  rites  in  Vermont,  and 
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falts  fntb  the  north  branch  of  Hoofuck  river,  has,  for  tliirty  or  forty  rods,  formed  a 
very  deep  channel  through  a  quairy  of  white  marble.  The  hill,  gradually  deicending 
towards  the  Ibuth,  terminates  in  a  fteep  pi-ecipice,  down  which  probably  the  water 
once  tumbled.  But  finding  in  fome  places  a  natural  chalhi  in  tl\e  rocks,  and  in  others 
wearing  tliem  away,  as  is  evident  from  their  appearance,  it  has  formed  a  channel  which 
in  fome  places  is  more  than  lixty  feet  deep.  Over  this  channel,  where  deepeft,  fome 
of  the  rocks  remain,,  and  tbrm  a  natural  bridge.  From  the  tup  of  this  bridge  to  the 
water  it  is  fixty-two  feet ;  its  length  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  its  breadth  about 
ten.  Partly  luider  this  bridge,  aiid  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  it,  is  another,  which- 
is  wider  but  not  fo  long;  for  at  the  ealt  end  they  form  one  body  of  rock,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  thick,  and  under  this  the  water  flows.  It  is  evident,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rocks,  that  the  water  in  Ibme  places  formerly  flowed  forty  or  fifty  feet  above 
its  prefent  bedi  Many  cavities,  of  different  figures  and  dimcnfions,  but  generally  circu- 
lar, are  worn  out  in  the  rocks.  One  of  thefc,  in  the  folid  rock,  is  about  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  four  or  five  feet  deep;  the  rock  is  on  one  fide  worn  through  at  the  bottom. 
A  little  above  the  bridge,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  chafm,  is  a  cave  or  little  room,  which 
has  a  convenient  entrance  at  the  north,  and  a  paffage  out  at  the  eafi:.-  From  the  wefl 
fide  of  this  cave  a  chafm  extends  into  the  hill,  but  foon  becomes  too  narrow  to  pals.- 
The  rocks  here,  which  are  moftly  white,  though  in  fome  places  clouded  or  flreaked 
with  other  colours,  appear  to  be  of  that  Ipecics  of  coarfe  white  marble  which  is  common 
at  Lanefloorough,  and  in  other  towns  in  Bcrklhire  county. 

In  the  town  of  Wrentham,  about  two  miles  S.  E.  of  the  meeting  houfe,  is  a  curious 
eavern  called  Wampom's  Rock,  from  an  Indian  family  of  that  name  who  refided  in  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
number  of  broken  rocks.  It  is  nearly  fquar«,  each  fide  meafuring  about  nine  feet. 
The  height  is  about  eight  feet  in  front,  but  fi-om  the  center  it  leflens  to  about  four  feet. 
At  prefent  it  ferves  only  as  a  fhelter  for  cattle  and  iheep,  as  do  one  or  two  other  rocks  • 
ar  caves  in  the  town,  formerly  inhabited  by  Indians. 

Under  this  article  we  mention  the  falls  of  Pov/ow  river,  which  rifes  in  New  Hamp- 
ihire,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  between  SaliflDury  and  Amelbur}^,  in  the  county  of 
Eflex.  At  thefe  falls,  the  defcent  of  the  water,  in  the  difiance  of  fifty  rods,  is  100  feet, 
and  in  its  paflTage  carries  one  bloomery,  five  law  mills,  leven  grift  mills,  two  iinfeed' 
oil  mills,,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  fnuff  mill,  befides  feveral  wheels,  aivxiliary  to 
dilFerent  labours.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  water — the  dams  at  very  fhort  diftauces" 
crofling  the  river^ — the  various  wheels  and  mills  arifing  almoft  immediately  on^;  ovci-^ 
another-^ — and  the  very:  irregular  and  grotefque  fituation  of  the  houfes  and  other  build- 
ings on  the  adjoining  grounds,  giviss  this  place  a  romantic  appearance,  and  afford  in . 
the  wholes  one  of  the  moft  fingidar  views  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Lynn  beach  may  be  reckoned^  a  curiofity.  It  is  one  mile  in  length,  and  connects  the 
peninfula,  called  Nahant,  with  the  main  land.  This  is  a  place  of  much  refort  for 
parties  of  pleafure  from  Boflon,  Charleflov/n,  Salem,  and  Marblehead,  in  the  fummer 
leafon.  The  beach  is  ufed.as  a  race  ground,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated,  being  level, 
finooth,  and  hard. 

Minerals,  Fossils^  and  Mineral  Springs.]  Iron  ore  in  immenfe  quantities  is 
fbund  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  particularly  in  the  old  colony  of  Plpnouth,  in  the 
towns  of  Middleborough,  Bridgev/ater,  Taunton,  Attleborough,  Stoughton,  and  the 
towns  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  has  in  confequence  become  the  feat  of  the  iron 
manufadlures.  The  flitting  mills  in  this  dillricl:,  it  is  faid,  annually  flit  600  tons  of 
iron;  and  one  company  ha&  lately  been  formed,  which  will  anauaily  manufadlure  into^ 
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nails,  of  a  quality  equal  to  thofe  imported,  500  tons  of  iron.  The  numlier  of  fpilces 
and  nails  made  in  this  State  is  fuppofcd  now  to  be  twice  as  large  as  that  made  in  1788, 
and  is  ilill  increaling,  and  will  probably  toon  preclude  all  for-.ign  importations,  and 
from  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material  may  become  an  article  of  export. 

Copper  ore  is  found  at  Leverett,  in  the  county  of  Hampfliire,  and  at  Attleborovigh,  iu 
the  county  of  Briiiol.  Several  mines  of  black  lead  have  been  difcoyered  in  Brimfield, 
in  HampHrire  county ;  and  white  pipe  clay,  and  j-ellow  and  red  ochre,  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Allum  flate,  or  flone,  has  been  found  in  fome  parts;  and  alfo  ruddle  or  a 
red  earth,  which  has  been  ufcd  as  a  grourid  colour  for  priming,  intlead  of  Spanifh. 
brown.  In  a  quan-y  of  iime-itone,  in  the  parifh  of  Bycfield,  in  the  county  of  Elfex,  is 
found  the  AJleJlos,  or  incombutlil:)le  cotton,  as  it  has  been  called.  Marble  has  been 
formd  in  the  fame  vicinity,  and  it  is  conjeftured  that  there  are  coniiderable  beds  of  it. 
The  fpecimens  of  it  already  exhibited  have  been  beautifully  variegated  in  colour,  and 
admit  an  admirable  polifli.  A  marble  quarry  at  Lanefborough  affords  very  good 
marble. 

Several  mineral  fprings  have  been  fotuid  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  at 
Lynn,  Wrentham,  Menotomy  Parifli  in  Cambridge,  Sec.  but  none  are  celebrated  as 
places  of  refort  for  invalids. 

Literary,  Humane,  and  other  Societies.]  Thefe  inftitutiohs  in  Maflachufetts 
■exhibit  a  fair  trait  in  the  charadter  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  iirfl  literary  intlitu- 
tions  in  this  State  is  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated 
May  4th,  1780.  It  is  declared  in  the  aft,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  the  inflitution  is 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of  the  na- 
iural  hiltory  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  the  uics  to  which  the  various  natural  pro- 
dudtions  of  the  country  may  be  applied  ;  alfo  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  difco- 
veries,  mathematical  difquifitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments  ;  aftrono- 
mical,  meteorological,  and  geographical  obfcrvations  ;  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts, 
manufa6turc,  commerce^,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  fcience  that  may  tend  to  advance 
a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  Tiiere  are  never  to  be  more  than  two  hun- 
-dred  members,  nor  lefs  than  forty.     This  fociety  has  four  flated  annual  meetings. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Society,  incorporated  December  i6th,  1779,  is 
intended  for  the  mutual  aid  of  themfelvcs  and  families,  who  may  be  diflrefled  by  any 
4)(  \\\c  advcrfe  accidents  of  life,  and  for  the  comforting  and  relieving  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  their  decealed  members.  Tiic  members  of  tins  fociety  meet  annually,  and  are 
not  to  exceed  an  hundred  in  number. 

The  Boston  EpiscorAL  Charitable  Society,  firfi.  inflitutedin  1724,  and  incorpo- 
rated February  12,  1784,  has  for  its  objeft,  charity  to  fuch  as  are  of  the  epifcopal 
church,  and  to  fuch  others  as  the  fociety  fhall  think  fit  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  relief 
of  thole  who  are  members  of,  and  benefailors  to,  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  become  fuit- 
ablc  objc(fts  of  its  charity.  The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually,  and  arc  not  to 
exceed  one  liundred  in  number. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  November  ift,  1781.  The 
defign  of  this  inftitution  is,  to  promote  medical  and  furgical  knowledge,  inquiries  into 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  properties  and  effe6ts  of  medicine,  by  encouraging  a  free 
intercourfc  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  eminent  in  thofe  profeffions  throughout  the 
world.  The  number  of  Fellows  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  State,  cannot  exceed  {c- 
venty.  The  prefent  number  is  fixfy  one,  and  thirteen  have  died  fincc  its  eftablifiment, 
■The  powers  veftedin  the  fociety  a^•e— To  ehoofc  their  officers,  and  cnaft  any  laws  for 
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fTieir  own  government  which  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth — To 
ufe  a  common  leal — To  fue  and  be  llicd — To  hold  real  eltate  of  the  annual  income  of 
^200,  and  perfonal  eftate  of  the  annual  income  of  j^6oo — To  eleft,  lufpend,  expel  or 
djsfranchife  any  fellows  of  the  fociety — To  defcribe  and  point  out,  from  time  to  time, 
fucli  a  mode  of  medical  inftruttion  or  education  as  they  llrall  judge  requihtc  for  candi- 
dates for  the  practice  of  phytic  and  lurgerj' — To  examine  all  candidates  who  fhall  offer 
themfelvcs  for  examination,  refpedting  their  Ikill  in  the  profcflion — And  to  give  letter.^ 
teftimonial  of  their  approbation  to  all  fuch  as  may  be  duly  c^ualified  to  praftife.* 

Committees  are  appointed  in  each  county  to  receive  communications  from,  and  to 
correfpond  with  their  medical  brethren  who  are  not  fellows  of  the  fociety  ;  and  this  has 
ted  to  the  formation  of  feveral  medical  aflbciations,  whole  views  are  to  aid  the  lauda- 
ble defigns  of  this  important  inltitution. 

Further  to  evidence  their  humanity  and  benevolence,  a  number  of  the  medical  aiid 
other  gentlemen,  in  the  town  of  Bofton,  in  1785,  formed  a  fociety,  by  the  name  of  the  . 
Humane  Society,  for  the  purpofe  of  i-ecovering  perfons  apparently  dead,  from  drown- 
ing, fufFocation,  Itrangling,  and  other  accidents.  This  fociety,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1 79 1,  have  escded  feven  huts,  furnifhcd  with  wood,  ftraw,  cabbins,  tinder  boxes, 
blankets,  &:c.  two  on  Lovel's  Ifland,  one  on  Calf  Ifland  in  Boll:on  harbour,  two  on 
Nantalket  beach,,  and  another  on  Scituate  beach  near  Marfhfield,  for  the  comfort  oi" 
Ihipwrecked  feamen.  Huts  of  the  fame  kind  are  ereded  on  Plum  Ifland,  near  New- 
bury, by  the  marine  fociety  of  that  place,  already  mentioned  ;  and  there  are  alfo  fomc 
contiguous  to  Hampton  and  SalilbuF)'  Beach. 

At  their  femi-annual  meetings,  a  public  difcourfe  is  delivered" by  fome  perfon  appointed 
by  the  truftees  for  that  purpofe,  on  fome  medical  fubjec^l  connected  with  the  principal 
objecft  of  the  fociety  ;  and  as  a  ftimulus  to  inveltigation,  and  a  reward  of  merit,  a  me- 
dal is  adjudged  annually  by  the  prelident  and  truftees,  to  the  perfon  who  exhibits  the 
moll  approved  dilFertation. 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America,  was  incorporated  November  19,  1787.  They  are  enabled  to  receive 
fubfcriptions  of  charitably  difpofed  perfons,  and  may  take  any  perfonal  eftate  in  fuccef- 
lion.  All  donations  to  the  fociety,  either  by  fubfcriptions,  legacy  or  otherwile,  except- 
ing fuch  as  may  be  difTercntly  appropriated  by  the  donors,  to  make  a  part  of,  or  be- 
put  into  the  capital  ilodk  of  the  fociety,  which  is  to  be  put  out  on  intcreft  on  good  fecu- 
rity,  or  otherwile  improved  to  the  bell:  advantage,  and  the  income  and  prolits  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  fociety  fhall  judge  moil  condu- 
cive to  anfwer  the  defign  of  their  inftitution.  For  feveral  y^ars  pall  millionaries  have 
been  appointed  and  fupportcd  by  the  fociety  to  vilit  the  eallern  parts  of  the  Dillrie^t  of 
Main,  where  the  people  are  generally  dellitute  of  tlie  means  of  religious  inllru6lion, 
and  to  fpend  the  fummer  months  with  them.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  millions  have  been 
highly  fatisfaAory  to  the  fociety.  Several  thoufand  books  of  different  kinds,  fuited  to 
the  llate  of  the  people,  have  been  purchafed  by  the  lociety's  funds,  and  diflribnted 
among  them  and  the  Oneida  Indians. 

A  part  of  this  fociety  are  a  board  of  commifTioners  from  the  Scot's  fociety  for  promo- 
ting Cliriftian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  was  incorporated  in 
1792,  in  confequence  of  which  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Academy  is  diflolved. 

*  The  qualifications  required  of  candidates  fdr  examination,  and  the  books  recommended  by  the  fociety,  are 
publilhed  in  Fleet's  Maflachufetts  Regifter,  A.  D.  1791. 
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At  a  late  meciin2:  of  this  fociety,  in  Bolton,  a  very  confiderablc  fum  of  money  was  fulj- 
icribed,  for  eftablifhing  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenfc  of  premiums  and  bounties,  vvhiek 
may  be  voted  by  the  fociety. 

A  fociety  was  eftablifhe'd  in  this  State  in  1791.,  called  the  Historical  Society,  the 
profefled  dcfign  of  which  is  to  coUecft,  preferve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  com- 
plete hiftory  of  this  country  from-the  beginning  of  its  fettlement. 

Next  to  Pennfylvania,  this  State  has  the  greateft  number  of  focieties  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  ufcful  knowledge  and  human  happinefs  ;  and  as  they  are  founded  on  the  broad 
Jjafis  of  benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  charity,  they  cannot  fail  to  prolper.  Thefe  inllitu- 
tions,  which  are  faft  increasing  in  almoll  every  State  in  the  U  nion,  are  fo  many  evidences 
of  the  advanced  and  advancing  Hate  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  our  national  government.  They  prove  likcwife  that  a  free 
republican  government,  like. ours,  is  the  moll  happily  calculated  to  promote  a  general 
■diif  ufion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  ro.oll  favourable  to  the  benevolent  and  humane 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Literature,  Colleges,  Academies,  &c.]  According  to  the  laws  of  this  com.- 
monwealth,  every  town  having  fifty  houfelioldcrs  or  upwards,  is  to  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  frho,ol-mafiers  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  inltrudt 
them ^in  the  Englifh  language,  arithmetic,  orthogi-aphy,  and  decent  behaviour;  and 
v.here  any  town  has  tw<?hundrcd  families,  there  is  alfo  to  be  a  grammar  fchool  fet  up 
therein,  and  fome  difcreet  pcrfon,  well  inflrutfted  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Englifh 
languages,  procured  to  keep  the  fame,  and  be  fuitably  puid  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
penalty  ibr  ncgledt  of  fchools  in  towns  of  fifty  families  is  lol.  thofe  of  one  hundred 
•families  20I. — of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  30L 

Thefe  laws  refpefting  fchools  are  not  fo  well  regarded  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
as  the  wife  purpofes  which  they  were  intended  to  anfwer,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
people  require. 

fa  Bofton  there  are  feven  public  fchools,  fupported  wholly  at  the  expenfe  of  th.e 
■town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  every  clafs  of  citizens  freely  aflbciate.  In  the  Latin 
grammar  ibliool  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  boys 
qualified  for  the  univei-fities  ;  into  this  fchool  none  are  admitted  till  ten  years  of  age, 
having  been  previoufly  weU  inftrudled  in  Englifh  grammar.  In  the  three  Englifh 
grammar  fchools,  the  children  of  both  fexes,  from  {cycn  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
inftrucled  in  fpcliing,  accenting  and  reading  the  Englhh  language  both  profe  and 
verfe,  with  propriet)',  alfo  in  Englilh  grammar  and  compofition,  together  with  the 
rudiments  of  geography;  in  the  other  three  the  fame  children  are  taught  writing  and 
.arithmetic  Thcle  fchools  are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  furnifhed  with 
an  ufher  or  aifiilant.  The  mailers  of  thefe  fchools  have  each  a  falary  of  666t  dollars 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

They  are  all  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one  gentlemen,  for 
■the  time  being,  chofen  annually,  whofc  duty  it  is  "  to  vifit  the  fchools  at  leall  once  in 
■three  months,  to  exasninc  t-he  fchohirs  in  the  various  branches  in  which  they  are  taught, 
to  dcvil'e  the  belt  methods  for  tlie  inilruSion  and  governnrcut  of  the  fchools,  to  give 
■fuch  advice  to  the  mailers  as  they  ihHll  think  expedient,  and  by  all  proper  methods  to 
excite  in  children  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  a  virtuous,  amiable  deportment,  and 
in  every  brancli  of  ufcful  knowledge."  At  the  annual  vifitation  in  July  1793,  tliere 
were  prefent  470  girls  and  720  boys.  Bcfides  thefe  there  are  feveral  private  fchools, 
for  inflTuction  in  the  Englilh,  Latin,  and  French  languages— in  writing,  arithmetic, 
^nd  the  liigher  blanches  of  tiic  mathematics — and  alfo  in  mufic  and  dancing.    Perhap.s 

there 
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there  is  not  a  town  in  the  world,  the  youth  of  which  more  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
fchool  education,  than  Boflon.  And  when  we  coniiderhow  infeparably  the  happinef? 
a?td  profperity  of  our  countr}-,  and  the  exiftence  of  our  prefent  happy  government,  are 
connedted  with  the  education  of  children,  too  much  credit  cannot  he  given  to  the 
^-nlightened  citizens  of  this  town,  for  the  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  important 
baiinefs,  and  the  worthy  example  they  have  exhibited  for  the  imitation  of  others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  fcliools  are  the  Academics,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  the  grammar  Ichools,  young  gentlemen  are  fitted  for  admiilion  to  the  univerlity. 

DIMMER  Academy,  at  Newbury,  was  founded  as  early  as  1756,  by  means  of  a 
liberal  donation  from  the  Honourable  WilUam  Dummer,  formerly  Lieutenant-governor, 
and  a  worthy  man,  whofe  name  it  has  ever  fince  retained.  It  was  opened  in  1763, 
and  incorporated  by  an  a6t  of  the  general  court,  in  1782.  By  the  adl  the  number  of 
truflees  is  not  to  exceed  fifteen,  who  are  to  manage  the  funds  f(;r  the  fnpport  of  the 
inftru(Stors.     This  academy  is  at  prefent  in  a  flourilhing  ftate. 

Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  was  founded  and  handfomely  endowed  April  21, 
1778,  by  the  Honovuable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq.  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
and  commonwealth  of  MafTaclmfetts,  lately  deceafcd,  and  his  brother  tlie  Honourable 
John  Phillips,  L.  L.  D.  of  Exeter,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampfhire.  It  was  incorporated 
Oxitober  4,  1780.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  thirteen  truflees  of  refpcctable  characters, 
and  the  immediate  care  of  a  principal,  (who  is  one  of  llie  truftees  ex  officio)  an  alTiftant, 
and  a  writing  mafter.  They  are  accommodated  with  a  large  and  elegant  building, 
created  at  the  expenfe  of  the  founders,  and  their  brother,  the  Honourable  William 
Phillips,  Efq.  of  Boflon.  It  is  fituated  on  a  delightful  eminence,  near  the  manfion 
houfe  of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq.  its  diftinguifhed  patron,  andfon  of  the 
deceafed  founder — is  encompalTed  with  a  falubrious  air,  and  commands  an  extenfive 
profpeft.  Tlie  lower  llory  contains  a  large  fchool-room,  with  ample  accommodations 
lor  an  hundred  fiudents,  and  two  other  apartments  for  a  library,  and  other  purpofes  : 
the  upper  ftory  confifts  of  a  fpacious  hall,  fixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-three 
feet  in  breadth,  defigned  for  exhibitions  and  other  public  occafions. 

The  dcfign  of  this  foundation,  according  to  its  conftitution,  is,  "  The  promotion  of 
4rue  piety  and  virtue,  the  inftrudtion  of  youth  in  the  Englifh,  Latin,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  together  with  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  mufic  and  oratory, 
logic  and  geography  ;  and  fuch  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and  Iciences,  or  languages,  as 
opportunity  and  ability  may  hereafter  admit,  and  the  truficcs  Ihall  dire6l." 

Leicester  Academy,  in  the  townfhip  of  Leicefter,  and  county  of  Worcelter,  was 
incorporated  in  1784.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  inflitution,  Ebenezer  Crafts  and 
Jacob  Davis,  Efquircs,  generoufly  gave  a  large  and  commodious  manfion  houfe,  lands 
and  appurtenances,  in  Leicefter. 

In  Williamfiown,  in  Berkfiiire  county,  is  another  Academy.  Col.  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams laid  the  foundation  of  it  by  a  handfome  donation  in  lands.  In  1790,  partly  by 
lottery  and  partly  by  the  liljeral  donation  of  gentlemen  in  tlic  town,  a  brick  edifice  was 
■erected,  8a  feet  by  42,  and  four  ftories  high,  containing  twenty-four  rooms  for 
fludents,  a  large  frhool  room,  a  dming  hall,  and  a  room  for  public  fpcaking.  It  has  a 
preceptor,  an  uflicr,  and  a  mafter  of  the  Englifh  fchoul.  llie  number  of  ftudcnts  is 
at  prefent  between  fifty  and  fixty,  befides  the  fcholars  of  the  free  fchool.  Tlie  lan- 
guages and  fciences  ufually  taught  in  the  Ameiican  colleges  are  taught  here.  Board, 
tuition,  and  other  expcnles  of  education  ai'c  very  low  ;  and  from  its  fituation,  and  other 
circumftances,  it  is  likely,  in  a  fliort  time,  to  become  an  inftitution  of  confiderable 
utility  iind  importance".        , 
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An  Academy  at  Taunton  was  incorporated  in  1 792. 

At  Hingham  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  which,  in  honour  of  its  principal  donor  and 
founder,  is  called  Derby  School. 

Thele  Academies  are  defigned  to  diffeminate  virtue  and  true  pietj'^,  to  promote  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lang-uages,  in  WTitiug,. 
arithmetic,  oratory,  geography;  pra6tical  geometry,  logic,  philofopliy,  and  fuch  other 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  or  languages,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Harvard  University  takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two  years  before,  the 
general  court  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  a  public  Ichool  at  Newtown, 
which  has  tince  been  called  Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Har- 
vard, a  worthy  minilter  reliding  in  Charleflown,  died,  and  left  a  d'^nation  of  779I.  for 
the  ufe  of  the  forementioned  public  fchool.  In  honour  to  the  memory  of  fo  liberal  a 
bciiefa6tor,  the  general  court,  tlie  fame  year,  ordered  that  the  fchool  Ihould  take  the: 
name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  College  was  put  upon  a  more  refpeftable  footing,  and  the  governor^ 
deputy  governor,  and  magiftrates,  and  the  miniilers  of  the  fix  next  adjacent  towns,, 
with  the  pretident,  were  erected  into  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  and  managing  its 
concerns.     It  received  its  firfi:  charter  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  univerfity  is  fituated,  is  apleafant  village,  four  miles  weft- 
ward  from  Bofton,  containing  a  number  of  gentlemen's  feats  which  are  neat  and  well 
built.  The  univerlity  confifts  of  four  elegant  brick  edifices,  handfomely  enclofed. 
I'hey  ftand  on  a  beautiful  green  which  fpreads  to  the  north-weft,  and  exhibit  a 
pleating  view. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  buildings  are,  Harvard  Hall,  Maflachufetts  Hall,  Hollis- 
Hall  and  Holden  Chapel.  Harvard  Hall  is  divided  into  fix  apartments  ;  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  for  the  library,  one  for  the  mufeum,  two  for  the  philofophical  appa- 
ratus ;  one  is  ufed  for  a  chapel,  and  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  179 1^ 
confifted  of  upwards  of  13,000  volumes;  and  will  be  continually  increafing  fi-om  the 
intereft  of  permanent  funds,  as  well  as  from  cafual  benefadtions.  The  philofophical 
apparatus  belonging  to  this  univerfit}^,  coft  between  1400I.  and  1500L  lav«'ful  money, 
and  is  tlie  moft  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  pretent  conftitution  of  Mafl^ichufetts,  his  excellency  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  the  council  and  fenate,  the  prefident  of  the  imiverfity,  and  the 
minifters  of  the  congregational  churches  in  the  towns  of  Bofton,  Charleftown,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchefter,  are,  ex  officiis,  overfeers  of  the 
Univerfity. 

The  corporation  is  a  diftin6t  body,  confifting  of  feven  members,  in  whom  is  vefted 
the  property  of  the  univerfity. 

Harvard  univerfity  has  a  Prefident,  Emeritus ProfefiTor  of  Divinity — Hollifian  Profefl^or 
of  Divinity — Hancock  ProfefTor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages — Hollis  Pro- 
fefiTor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philofophy — Herfey  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery— Herfey  ProfefTor  of  the  theory  and  praftiee  of  Phyfic — Erving  Profeffor  of 
Chymiftry  and  Materia  Medica — four  tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
logic,  metaphyfics,  and  ethics,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  natural  philo- 
fophy, aftronomy,  and  hiftory;  and  a  preceptor  of  the  French  language. 

This  univerfity,  as  to  its  library,  philofophical  apparatus  and  profeflTorfhips,  is  at 
prefent  the  firft  literary  inftitution  on  this  continent.  Since  its  firft  eftablifhment, 
upwards  of  3,300  ftudents  have  received  honorary  degrees  from  its  fucceffive  officers; 
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about  one  thiril  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to  tlie  work  of  the  gofpel  minlfliry.     It  has 
generally  from  130  to  160  fiudents. 

This  univerfitv  is  libei-ally  endowed,  and  is  frequently  receiving  donations  for  the 
cftablifliment  of  new  profelforfliips.  Formerly  there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the 
Irgiflature,  to  the  prehdent  and  profeflbrs,  of  ti-om  four  to  live  hundi^ed  pounds,  which 
for  fcverai  years  paft  has  been  difcontinued. 

Banks.]  There  are  four  incorporated  Banks  in  this  Commonwealth,  of  which  the 
Branch  Bank  in  Bolton,  which  is  a  part  of  the  National  Bank,  is  one.  The  MafTa- 
chuietts  Bank  in  Bolton  was  incorporated  in  1784.  It  was  defigned  aS  a  public  benefit, 
and  more  particularly  to  accommodate  the  m-crcantile  interell.  Its  prcfent  capital  con- 
fifts  of  800  fhares  of  500  dollars  each,  making  in  all  400,000  dollars.  It  is  kept  open 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  public  days.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  nine 
diredors  is  on  the  firfl  Wednelclay  in  Januar}\ 

Efrex  Bank,  at  Salem,  was  incorporated  1792,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a 
prclident  and  fix  directors. 

Union  Bank,  in  Bofton,  was  alfo  incorporated  in  1792,  an^d  has  a  prcfident  and 
eleven  directors.  Its  capital  confifts  of  100,000  fhares  of  eight  dollars  each,  lb  that 
when  the  payment  of  the  fhares  Ihall  be  completed,  the  whole  ilock  will  amount  to 
800,000  dollars. 

Chief  Towns.]  Boston  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Maflachufetts,  but  of  New- 
England,  and  lies  in  lat.  42°  23'  N.  It  is  built  on  a  peninfula  of  an  irregular  form,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mafliichnfetts  Bay.  The  neck  or  ifihmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  to 
the  continent,  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  to  Roxbury.  The  length  of 
the  town  itfelf  is  not  quite  two  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  various.  At  the  entrance  from 
Roxbury  it  is  nan-ow.  The  grcateft  breadth  is  one  mile  and  139  yards.  The  buildings 
in  the  town  cover  about  1000  acres.  It  contains  nearly  aooo  dwelling  houfes  and 
about  20,000  inhabitants. 

In  this  town  there  are  feventy-nine  ftreets,  thirty-eight  lanes,  and  twenty -one  alleys, 
excluliveof  fquares  and  courts;  and  about  eighty  wharfs  and  quays  very  convenient  for 
■vefTels.  The  principal  wharf  extends  600  yards  into  the  fca,  and  is  covered  on  the  north 
fide  with  large  and  convenient  Itores.  It  far  exceeds  any  other  wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bollon  are  17  houfes  for  public  worfhip  ;  of  which  nine  are  lor  Congregationalills, 
three  for  Epifcopalians,  two  for  Baptifts,  one  for  the  Friends,  one  for  Univerfalifls, 
and  one  for  Roman  Catholics. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ftate  houfe,  court  houfe,  gaol,  Faneuil  Hall,  an 
alms  houfe,  a  work  houfe,  a  bridewell,  and  powder  magazine.  That  building  which 
was  formerly  the  governor's  houfe,  is  now  occupied  in  its  feveral  apartments,  by  the 
council,  the  treafurer,  and  the  fecretary  ;  the  two  latter  hold  their  otfices  in  it.  Moft 
-of  the  public  buildings  are  handlbme,  and  Ibme  of  them  are  elegant.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  but,  as  it  lies  in  a  circular  form  around  the  harbour,  it  exhibits  a  very 
handfome  view  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  the 
mall,  a  very  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the 
■common,  which  is  always  open  to  refrefhing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  on  which  a  hand- 
fome monument,  commemorative  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  events  of  the  late  war, 
has  lately  been  credled,  overlooks  the  town  from  the  weft,  and  affords  a  fine  variegated 
profpe(St. 

The  harbour  of  Boflon  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  fhips  at  anchor,  in 
a  good  depth  of  water  ;  while  the  enti-ance  is  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely  to  admit  two  fhips 
abreaft.     It  is  diverfified,  as  we  have  already  obfer\'«d,  with  40  iflands,  which  afford 
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rich  paflurinjr,  hny,  and  grain.  About  three  miles  fi'om  the  town  is  the  callle,  which 
commands  tlie  entrance  of  the  liarbour. 

The  market  in  this  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  mutti>n,.  Iamb, 
■vea!,  and  poultry,  and  ;>f  a  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  world;  and  a.Ub  with  meal, 
butter,  cheefe,  roots,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  in  great  plenty'.  The 
fifh  market  is  alfo  excellent,  and  not  only  furnifh.es  the  table,  of  the  rich  witli  Ibme  of 
the  gi"cateit  dainties,  but  is  alfo  a  fmgular  blefling  to  th.e  poor. 

At  an  annual  meeting  in  March,  feveii  felect  men  arc  chofen  for  the  more  immediate 
government  of  the  town  ;  at  the  I'ame  time  are  elecled  a  town  clerk,  a  town  treafurer, 
12  overfeers  of  the  poor,  ii  tirewards,  12  clerks  of  the  m-urket,  12  fcavengcrs,  and  12 
conltables,  belidcs  a  number  of  other  officers.  Attempts  liave  been  macle  to  change 
the  governnrent  of  tlie  town  from  its  prelent  form  to  that  of  a  city,  but  the  propofed 
form  not  beiiig  conlbnant  to  the  democratic  fpirit  of  the  body  of  the  people,  it  has 
been  I'ejeifted. 

Bofton  was  fettled  as  early  as  the  year  1 630,  from  Charleftown.  The  penintula 
was  called,  bv  the  natives,  Shawmut  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  Charleftown,  from  the 
view  they  had  of  three  hills,  called  it  T'rimountain.  The  new  inhabitants,  however, 
named  it  Bofton,  out  of  relpe6t  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  formerly  a  minifter  of  Bofton, 
in  England,  who  was  expeeled  to  come  over  to  New  England.  He  was  afterwards 
minifter  of  the  firjl  church. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  during  the  ftege  in  1775,  as  many  houfes  were  deltroycd 
in  Bofif>n  by  the  Bi'itilTi  troops,  as  were  burnt  in  Charleftown.  Since  the  peace  a 
fpirit  of  repairs  and  improvement  has  diffufed  itl'elf  among  the  inhabitants.  The  ftreets 
of  late  have  been  lighted  with  lamps  at  the  expenle  of  the  town  ;  and  fome  fmall 
beginnings  have  been  made  towards  improving  the  ftreets  by  new  paving  them,  Avhicli 
it  is  hoped  will  ftimulate  to  like  improvements  through  the  town.  The  principal  ma- 
mifa6lui'es  here  are,  rum,  beer,  paper  hangings,  of  which  34,000  pieces  are  annually, 
made,  loaf  ftigar,  cordage,  cards,  fail  cloth,  Ipermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  glals — 
there  are  thirty  diftillerics,  two  breweries,  eight  fugar  houics,  and  eleven  rope  walks. 
A  few  years  may  render  the  metropolis  of  Maffachufetts  as  famed  for  arts,  manu- 
fac^tures,  and  commerce,  as  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Salem,  the  fecond  town  for  ftze  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing  928  houfes  and 
7921  inhabitants,  and  except  Plymouth,  the  oldeft,  was  fettled  in  1628,  by  Governo? 
Endi<  ot,  and  was  called  by  the  Indians,  Naumkcag.  Here  are  a  meeting  of  Quakers, 
an  epilcopal  church  and  five  congregational  focieties.  The  town  is  fttuated  on  a  penin- 
fula,  formed  by  two  fmall  inlets  of  the  fea,  called  North  and  Soutli  rivers.  The  former 
of  thefe  pafles  into  Beverly  Harbour,  and  has  a  draw-bridge  acrofs  it,  built  many  years 
ago  at  private  expenfe. — At  this  place  Ibme  part  of  the  fhipping  of  the  town  is  fitted 
out ;  but  the  principal  harbour  and  place  for  buftnels  is  on  the  other  ftde  of  the  town,, 
at  South  river,  if  that  may  properly  be  called  a  river,  which  depends  on  the  flowing  of 
the  fea  for  the  water  it  contains.  So  fhoal  is  this  harbour  that  veifels  which,  draw  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  mutt  be  laden  and  unladen  at  a  diltance  from  tJic 
wharfs  by  ihe  afliftance  of  lighters.  This  inconvenience,  notwithftanding,  more  navi- 
gation is  owned,  and  more  trade  carried  on  in  Salem  than  in  any  port  in  the  Common- 
wealth, Bofton  excepted.  The  fifhery,  the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  Europe,  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  Eail  Indies,  and  the  freighting  bulincls  fiom  the  fouthern 
States,  are  here  all  purlned  with  energy  and  fpirit.  The  enterprize  of  the  merchants 
of  this  place  is  equalled  by  nothing  but  their  indefatigable  induftry  and  fevere  economy. 
This  latter  virtue  forms  a  diftinguifhing  feature  m  the  charader  of  the  people  of  this 
f.  town. 
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town.  Some  perfons  of  rank,  in  former  times,  having  carried  it  to  an  unbecoming 
length,  gave  a  c}iara<!:l;er  to  the  people  in  general  of  a  difgraceful  pariimony.  But, 
whether  this  reproach  was  ever  juftly  applied  in  fo  extenlive  a  meafure  or  not,  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  than  to  continue  it  at  the  prefent  time  ;  for  it  may  juftly  be  faid 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  at  this  day,  that,  with  a  laudable  attention  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  property',  they  exhibit  a  public  fpirit  and  hofpitality,  alike  honourable  to  them- 
felves  and  their  country.  A  general  plainnefs  and  neatnefs  in  drels,  buildings  and 
equipage,  and  a  certain  ftillnefs  and  gravity  of  manner,  perhaps  in  Ibme  degree 
peeuHar  to  commercial  people,  diftinguifh  them  from  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
ft  is  indeed  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fober  induftry  here  lb  univerlally  prattifcd,  may 
become  more  extenlive  through  the  union,  and  form  the  national  character  of  federal 
Americans. 

A  court  houfe,  built  in  1786,  at  the  joint  cxpenfe  of  the  county  and  town,  forms  a 
principal  ornament,  and  is  executed  in  a  ftyle  of  architecture  that  would  add  to  the 
elegance  of  any  cit^'  in  the  union.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  a  temi  here  the 
fecond  Tuefday  of  November,  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Seffions,  the  lecond 
Tuefday  of  March  and  September. 

A  manufacitor}'  of  duck  and  fail  cloth  was  lately  inftituted  hei'e,  and  is  profecuted 
with  ravich  fpirit.. 

The  melancholy  deluiion  of  1692  originated  in  this  town,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Paris,  the  then  miniftcr,  and  here  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  bloody  bufineft.- 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  at  a  place  called,  from  the  number  of  executions  which 

took  place  there,  Gallows-hill,  tiie  graves  of  the  unhappy  fuffercrs  may  yet  be  traced. 

Though  this  unfortunate  and  dilgraceful  bulinefs  was  chiefly  tranfa6ted  here,  it  is  well' 

known  that   the   leading  people,    both  of  church  and  ft  ate,    in  the  colony,    took  an 

active  part  in  it.     Unjuft  therefore  and  higlily  abfurd  it  is  to  fix  a  peculiar  odium  ou 

he  towm  of  Salem  tor  what  was  the  general  weaknefs  or  crime  of  the  countiy.     While 

\e  farcaftic  fmile  is  excited  among  the  vain  and  unthinking,   or  the  infulting  abufc  of 

liberal  prejudice  is  unjuftly  thrown  on  this  fhocking  tragedy,   the  lerious  caimot  but 

l^ent  to  find  the  human  mind  fubjedt  to  fo  grofs  deceptions,  and  the  man  of  candour 

wl  haften  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  difmal  fcene. 

outh-eaft  from  Salem,  and  at  four  miles  diftance  from  it,  lies  Marblehead,  con- 
lanvig  one  cpifcopal  and  two  congregational  churches,  bclides  a  I'niall  tbcicty  of  lepa- 
ratit.  The  chief  attention  of  this  town  is  devoted  to  the  bank  fiflurv,  and  more  is  done 
in  tin  line  than  in  any  port  in  the  government.  The  late  war  putiiug  a  total  Itop  to 
tbis  blinefs,  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  men  before  employed  in  it  being  loft  by  land  and 
water,the  peace  found  thofc  who  fun^ived  in  circumftances  of  great  difrrefs.  Great 
exertioi  were  made  to  revive  the  former  courle  of  bufuiets,  and  it  is  lamented  by  every 
friend  tCnduftry  and  the  profperity  of  the  country,  that  thefe  exertions  have  not  been 
crowned  yith  more  fuccefs ;  every  thing  here  has  more  and  more  the  fymptoms  ui' 
decay,  ^le  gre^t  number  of  widows  and  orphans  caufed  by  the  war,  and  left  at  the 
dole  of  itofhe  charge  of  the  town,  are  a  melancholy  burthen  which  nothing^ 
lets  than  go^rnmental  aid  can  relieve.  A  lottery  has  been  granted  by  tho  legiflature- 
for  the  doub  purpofe  of  leffening  the  weight  of  this  burden,  and  repairing  the  lea 
wall,  which  ]Qte(?ts  the  harlxyur,  and  which- was  in  imminent  danger  o(  giving  way^ 
to  the  great  cltjnient,   if  not  utter  ruin  of  the  port. 

A  pecutta.nt),]3(ei-vable  in  our  fifliing  town  may  be  worthy  mentioning.  The  fpiingv 
fummer,  and  auj^j^^  being  entirely  occupiedr  in  the  laborious  purluit  oftheir  employ- 
ment, leaves  no  ri^^  foj-  amulements.     In  winter,  every  thing  is  different.     There  are 
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few  calls  to  labour,  and  all  are  devoted  to  mirth  and  jollity.  A  continual  round  of 
gaiety  and  diiTipation  occupy  the  filherman's  time,  until  returning  fpring  calls  him  to 
returning;  labour,  which  he  now  purtues  as  eagerly  as  be  did  juil  before  his  amuiement. 

Newbury  Port,  originally  part  of  JSTewbury,  from  which  its  incorporation  detached 
it  in  1 764,  and  by  which  and  Merrimack  river  it  is  wholly  encircled,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  limited  in  its  extent  of  land,  of  any  tov.^nfhip  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing 
but  about  640  acres.  Here  are  four  houfes  ibr  public  worfhip,  viz.  one  Epifcopalian, 
one  Prefbytcrian,  and  two  Cangregational.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  veflels  annualiv  built  here  ;  but  fmce  the  commencement  of  tlie  late  war,  this 
bnfinefs  has  in  a  great  degree  tailed,  and  no  manufacture  of  confequence  has  yet  fup- 
plied  its  place.  The  continental  frigates,  Botion  and  Hancock,  were  built  here, 
befides  many  large  private  armed  fhips,  during  the  war.  The  trade  to  the  Weil  Indies 
if:  carried  on  here  v.'ith  much  Ipirit  and  to  a  great  amount.  Large  quantities  of  rum  arc 
diltilled,  which  is  principally  exported  to  the  fouthern  States.  Some  veflels  are  em- 
ployed in  the  freighting  bufinefs,  and  a  few  in  the  filhcry.  In  November,  1790,  there 
were  owned  in  this  port  iix  fhips,  45  brigantines,  39  fcooners,  and  28  floops,  making 
in  the  whole  )  i  ,8  70  tons.  A  term  of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Seliions 
is  held  here  on  the  la  ft  Tuelday  in  September. 

Ipfwich,  by  the  Indians  called  Agawam,  in  the  county  of  Etfex,  is  32  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Bofron,  is  divided  into  five  parifhes,  and  contains  4562  inhabitants.  An  excellent 
fi one  bridge,  acrofs  Ipfwich  river,  compofed  of  two  arches,  with  one  folid  pier  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  conne6ls  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  was  executed  under  the 
diredion  of  the  late  Honourable  Judge  Choate,  in  a  tfyle  of  ftrength  and  neatnefs 
hitherto  unequalled  in  this  country.  This  was  heretofore  a  place  of  much  more  confi- 
deration  than  at  prefent  Its  decline  is  attributed  to  a  barred  harbour  ar-d  fhoal  rivers, 
its  natural  lituation  is  very  pleafant,  and  on  all  accounts  excellently  well  calculated  to 
be  a  large  manufacturing  town.  The  fupreme  Judicial  Court,  the  courts  of  Commo? 
Pleas  and  Sefllons,  are  held  here  once  in  a  year ;  and  from  its  central  tituation,  appeal 
to  be  the  moft  convenient  place  for  all  the  coirrts  and  public  offices  of  the  county. 

Charleftown,  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  MiJI.ww'um,  lies  north  of  Bofl^^, 
with  which  it  is  comiedtcd  by  Charles  river  bridge,  and  is  the  principal  town  in  ]\'d- 
dlefex  county.  The  to\yn,  properly  fo  called,  is  built  on  a  peninfula,  formed  by  MAic 
river,  on  the  eail,  and  a  bay,  fetting  up  from  Charles  river  on  the  wetl.  It  is-^ery 
advantageoufly  fituated  for  health,*  navigation,  trade,  and  mauufacSlures  of  alm'^t  all 
the  various  kinds.  A  dam  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  fets  up  from  Oarles 
river,  \Ye&  of  the  town,  would  afford  a  great  number  of  mill  feats  for  manuf-^ures. 
Bunker,  Breed's,  and  Cobble,  now  Barrel's,  hills,  are  celebrated  in  the  hiftorof  the 
American  Revolution ;  and  no  lefs  fo  for  the  elegant  and  delightful  profpe6  which 
they  afford  of  Bofton,  and  its  charmingly  variegated  harbour — of  Cambrid^  <"id  its 
Colleges,  and  of  an  extenlive  traft  of  highly  cultivated  country. 

The  dellru6tion  of  this  town  by  the  Britifh,  in  1775,  we  have  mentic^d  in  the 
hiflorical  fketch  we  have  given  of  the  war.  Before  its  deftruftion,  fcveral"^ai^ches  of 
manufactures  were  carried  on  to  great  advantage,  fome  of  which  ha^  been  fince 
revived ;  particularly  the  manufaflure  of  pot  and  pearl  afh,  rum,  fhips>^^ther  in  all 
its  branches,  filver,  tin,  brafs,  and  pewter. 

*  In  tliree  years,  ending  1791,  eighty  perfons  died,  nineteen  of  whom  were  upward."*' ^°y^"°^'^»  *^" 
were  upwards  of  70 ,  four  upwards  of  8oj  and  one  90^ 
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Cambficlge  and  Concord  are  the  mofl:  confiderable  inland  towns  in  the  county  of 
Middlelex,  the  former  is  four  miles  fi'ora  Boflon,  and  is  a  pleafant  town,  and  the  feat  of 
the  univerfity.  The  latter  is  nineteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Boflon,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant, 
healthy,  thriving  town.  The  Provincial  Congrefs  fat  in  Concord  in  1774,  and  the 
general  court  have  frequently  held  their  feffions  here  when  contagious  difeafes  have 
prevailed  in  the  capital.  This  town  is  rendered  famous  in  hiliory  by  its  being  the  place 
where  the  firft  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Britifh  troops,  on  the  memorable  1 9th  of 
April  1775.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  congregational  church,  a  Ipacious  fionegaol,^ 
the  beft  in  New  England,  and  a  county  court  honfe.  The  tov/n  is  accommodated 
with  three  handfome  bridges,  one  of  which  is  308  feet  long  and  1 8  feet  wide,  fupported 
by  twelve  piers,  built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  river  bridge.  In  1791,  there  were 
1590  inhabitants,  in  this  town,  eighty  of  whom  were  upwards  70  years  old.  For 
thirteen  years  paft  the  average-  number  of  deatlis  has  been  feventeen,  one  in  four  of 
whom  were  70  years  old  and  upwards. 

Plymouth,  the  principal  tov/n  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  capital  of  the 
0ld  colony,  fo  called,  is  42  miles  S.  E.  of  Bofton,  and  contains  about  300  houfes. 
Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  employed  ninety  lliil  of  veflels,  chiefly  in 
the  fifhing  bulinefs.  But  in  the  courfc  of  the  war,  they  were  moftly  taken  or  deflroyed 
by  the  enemy,  and  their  feamen  captivated,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
indigence.  They  have  lince,  in  a  great  meatlire,  emerged  from  their  diftrefled  ftate. 
The  harbour  is  fpacious,  but  the  water  is  not  deep.  The  town  is  famous  for  being  the 
firft  place  fettled  by  the  pious  anceftors  of  the  New  Englanders,   in  1620. 

Worcefter,  the  Ihire  town  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  the  largeft  inlandl 
town  m  New  England,  and  is  lituated  about  forty-feven  miles  wellward  of  Bofton. 
The  public  buildings  in  this  town,  are  two  congregational  churches,  a  court  houfe^ 
and  a  ftrong  ftone  gaoL  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  large  inland  trade,  and  manu- 
facture pot  and  pearl  afh,  cotton  and  linen  goods,   befides  fome  other  articles. 

Printing,  in  its  various  branches,  is  carried  on  very  extenfively  in  this  town,  by 
Ifaiah  Thomas,  who,  in  the  year  1791,  carried  through  his  prefTes  two  ciiticns  of  the 
Bible,  the  one  the  large  royal  quarto,  the  firft  of  that  kind  publifhed  in  Americc^ ,  the 
other  a  large  folio,  with  fifty  copper  plates,  betides  feveral  other  books  of  eonlequence.. 
His  printiijg  apparatus  confifts  of  ten  printing  preffes,  with  types  in  proportion  ;  and 
he  is  now  making  preparations  for  the  printing  of  bibles  of  various  Irnaller  kinds,- 
which  willcaule  him  to  make  a  great  addition  to  his  works,  of  both  preffes  and  types.- 
This  printing  apparatus  is  now  the  largeft  in  America. 

On  Connecticut  river,  in  the  county  of  Hampthire,  there  are  a  number  of  very 
pleafant  towns,  among  v/hich  are  Springfield  and  Hadle)!^,  on  ihe  eaft  fide  of  the  river ; 
Northampton,  Hatfield  and  Deerfield  on  the  weft-.  Courts  are  i.eld  in  all  thefe  places- 
in  their  turn,  except  Hatfield.  Springfield  is  the  oldell  of  thefe  towns,  having  been 
fettled  as  early  as  1 636.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  congregational  church,  court  houfe, 
and  gaol.  A  large  proportion  of  tiie  military  ftores  of  the  commonwealth  are  lodged 
here.  A  clear  meandering  brook  runs  through  the  town  from  north  to  fouth,  and  adds- 
much  to  its  beauty  and  pleafantnefs,. 

Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  and  Lenox,  are  the  principal  to\vns  in  Berkfliire 
county,  and  lie  from  45  to  ^c:i  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Springfield. 

Military  Strength.]  The  active  milkia  of  Maflachufetts  is  competed  of  all  able 
bodied,  white  male  citizens  from  1 6  to  40  years  of  age,  excepting  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  thofe  who  have  held  commifiioners,  &c.  The  whole  is  completely  armed 
and  organized,  and  is  formed  into  nine  divifions,  each  commanded  by  a  major-general,, 
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nineteen  brigades,  confiftingof  feventy-nine  regiments  of  infantiy,  eleven  battalions  of 
cavalry,  and  eight  battalions  of  artillery;  together  forming  a  v/ell-regulatcd  body  of 
50,000  infantry,  aooo  cavalry,  and  1500  artillery  men,  with  lixty  pieces  of  field 
artillery.  This  acl:ive  military  corps  is  alFembled  by  companies  for  difciplinc,  in  their 
refpc'Hive  dillricls,  four  times  a  year ;  and  once  a  year  by  regiments  or  brigades;  at 
which  time  they  are  reviewed  and  infpedled. 

Betides  the  military  tlrcngth  above  mentioned,  which  may  be  confidcred  as  the  adtive 
militia  of  the  State,  there  arc  enrolled  about  35,000  men  from  40  to  60  years  of  age, 
who  are  obliged  always  to  kec[)  themfelves  completely  armed  ;  and  tliey  are  required, 
.tnider  penalty  by  law,  to  exhibit  their  arms  once  a  yeai*  to  their  refpectivc  captains, 
who  make  returns  thereof.  This  laft  corps  is  called  the  alarm  lill,  and  may  be  pro- 
perly dittinguifhed  as  the  Corps  de  Referve  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  this  Commonwealth  is  eltablifl-ied,  by  their  excellent 
conliitution,  on  a  molt  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All  perfons  of  whate\er  religious 
,profefl;on  ox  fentimeuts,  may  worfhip  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  cou- 
iciences,  unmolcftcd,  provided  they  do  not  dillurb  the  peace. 

The  following  llatemcnt  fhews  what  arc  the  feveral  religious  denominations  in  this 
State,  .and  their  proportional  numbers. 


Number  of 

Suppofed  number  of 

Denominations. 

Congregations. 

eacti  denomination. 

Congregatio  na  lifts. 

400 

277,600 

Baptifts, 

84 

58,296 

Epifcopalians, 

16 

11,104 

Friends,  or  Quakers, 

ID 

6,940 

Preibji^efians, 

4 

2,776 

Univerfalills, 

2 

1,388 

Roman  Catholics 

I 

694 

Total     517  358,798 

»In  this  ftatement,  it  is  fuppofed  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  State  confider  them- 
felves as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religious  denominations  mentioned  ;  and 
tthat  each  religious  fociety,  of  every  denomination,  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of 
fouls;  that  is,  each  is  fuppofed  to  contain  694,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  State  at  358,798,  will  be  the  proportion  for  each  congregation. 

Although  this  may  not  be  an  exa6l  apportionment  of  the  diiferent  fedts,  yet  it  is  per- 
-haps  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  will  allow,  and  lufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  denominations  bear  to  each  other. 
The  number  of -congregational  churches  ni  1 749  was  250. 

In  1760,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State  was  about  268,850.     The  propor- 
tion of  the  fedls  was  then  nearly  .as  follows,  viz. 

Snppofed  number  of 
Sefts.  Conjregrations.  fouls  of  each  fe(-t. 

Congregational  ifts,  -  306  -  225,426 

Friends  meetings,  -  22  -  16,192 

Baptifls,  -  20  -  14j7^3 

Epifcopalians,  -  13  -  9,5^^ 

J'jfefbyteriaus,  -  4  -  2,944 

.Total     365  268,850 
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Counties. 

T«,„«-                                                                 No.  of 

T°^"'-                                      Inhabitants 

• 

s'«-  *'f«i":'' 

^Newport                         -          6716 

- 

223  -^ 

Portfmouth                       -            1560 

- 

n 

New  Shorcham                -             682 

- 

47 

Newport         < 

Jameftown                       -             507 

- 

16 

►  14,300 

, 

Middletown                     -■             840 

- 

15 

Tivertown                         -           2453 

- 

25 

L  Little  Compton                -           1 54a 

- 

23  J 

^Providence                        -           6380 

- 

481 

Smithfield                         -           3 1 7 1 

- 

5 

Scituatc        1                     ~           2315 

- 

6 

Gloucefter                         -           4025 

- 

• '  J- 

Providence     -i 

Cumberland                      -            1964 

- 

>■  24,391  fr. 

Cranfton                            -           1877 

- 

10 

Johnfton                            •■           1320 

- 

3 

North  Providence            -           1071 

- 

5 

_  Fofter                               -           2268 

- 

4  . 

-  Wefterly                            -           2298 

- 

10  -1 

North  Kingfion                -           2907 

- 

96 

South  Kingfton                -           41 31 

- 

»75 

Washington  >< 

Charleftown                      -           202  2 

- 

12    >  18,075 

Exeter                              -           2495 

37 

Richmond                        -           1760 

- 

2 

. 

-  Hopkinton                       -           2462 

- 

7  J 

'  Briftol                               -           1406 

- 

64  n 

Bristol            ' 

Warren                             -           11 22 

- 

22     V     3,2IJ 

LBarrington                        -             683 

- 

12   j 

"Warwick                           -           2493 

- 

35  1 

\l  1    8,84* 

Kent   '     ,       ■< 

Eaft  Greenwich               -           1824 
Weft  Greenwich              -           2054 

: 

.  Coventry                           -           247  7 
Thirty                                     67877 

Total  five 

948      68,825 

The  number  of 

inhabitants  in  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  was  ili 

tlie  year 

,-^^Ji5>3S2 

Wliites 

0  r  20,75  ?  Whites 
^748  I    ^'/3f3  Blacks 

1761 

f  3S>939  Whites 
4,697  Blacks 

*73n   2,633 

Blacks 

,774(54,435 

Whites 

,,8.1  48,538  Whites 
'7^3|    3,361  Blacks 

f  67,87 7  Whites 

Blacks 

179c 

'1      948 

Blacks 

Bays,  Harbours,  and  Islands.]  Narraganfet  Bay  makes  up  from'fouth  to  north, 
between  the  main  land  on  the  eafl  and  welt.  It  embolbms  many  fertile  iflands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Rhode  Ifland,  Canonnicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  Dycr> 
and  Ilog  iflands.  '1'  .'.  [ 

The  harbours  are,  Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Patuxct,  Warren,  and  Briftol.  '■■■ 
Rhode  Ifland,   from  which  the  State  takes  half  its  name,   is  13  miles  in  length  ;  it^"'* 
average  breadth  is  about  four  miles.     It   is  divided  into   three  tcrwnlhips,    Newport, 
PortiiuouJh,  aud  Aliddletown.     This  ifland,  in  point  of  foil,  clijuate,  and  fitiration.- 
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may  be  raiikcd  among  the  fined,  sind  moft  charming  in  the  world.  In  its  mofi: 
floimfhtiig  iiatc,  it  was  called  by  travellers  the  Eden  of  America.  But  the  change 
which  the  ravages  of  war,  and  a  decrcafc  ol  bufmefs,  have  effetled,  is  great  and  me- 
lancholy. Some  of  the  moft  ornamental  country  feats  were  deftroj^ed,  and  their  fine 
groves,  orchards,  and  fruit-trees,  wantonly  cut  down  ;  and  the  gloom  of  its  prefent 
decayed  ftate  is  heighlened  by  its  charming  na,tural  llUiation,  and  bj'  reflecting  upon 
its.  former  glory.  The  farming  intereft  fulFered  far  lefs  injury  than  the  commerciaL 
city  of  Newport,  and  has  nearly  recovered  its  former  ftate — Behveen  30,000  and; 
40,000  fliecp  arc  fed  on  this  iftand,  befides  neat  cattle  and  horfes. 

Canonnicut  Iftand  lies  weft  of  Rhode  Iftand,  and  is  fix  miles  in  length,  and' about' 
one  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  purchafed  of  the  Indians  in  1657,  and  incorporated  by 
act  of  afl'embly  by  the  name  of  the  Iftand  of  Jameftown,  in  1678^ 

Block  Iftand,  called  by  the  Indians,  Manitles,  is  21  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Newport, 
and  is  the  fouthernmoft  land  belonging  to  the  State.     It  was  ercclT'cd  into  a  townihip,. 
by  the  name  of  New  Shoreham,  in  ibyi.     The  inhabitants  of  this  iftand   were  for- 
merly noted  for  making  good  cheefe.     They  catcL  confiderdHc  quantities  of  cod  fiftii 
round  the  ledges  near  the  iftand. 

Prudence  Iftand  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  Canonnicut,  and  lies  north  of  it,,  and? 
is  a  part  of  the  townfhip  of  Portfmouth. 

Rivers.]     Providence  and  Taunton   rivers   both   fall   into   Narraganfet   ba}^,    the- 
former  on  the  weft,  the  latter  on   the  eaft  tide  of  Rhode  Iftand.     Providence  riv^r 
Tifes  partly  in  Maflachufetts,  and   is  navigable  as  far  as  Providence  for  fliips  of  900 
tons,  30  miles  from  the  fea.     Taunton  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  vcflels  to  Taunton.. 
Common  tides  rife  about  four  feet. 

Fall  river  is  fmall,  rifing  in  Freetown,  and  pafting  through  Tivertown.  The  line 
between  the  States  of  Maflachufetts  and  Rhode  liland  pafles  ]?"all  river  bridge. 
Patuxet  river  rifes  in  Mafhapog  pond,  and  five  miles  below  Providence,  empties  into 
Nan-aganfct  bay.  Pawtucket  river,  called  more  northerly  Blackftone's  river,  empties 
into  Seekhonck  river,  four  miles  N.  N.  E.  fi-om  Providence,  where  are  the  falls  here- 
after defcribed,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  on  the  polt-road  to  Bofton,  and  40  miles 
trom  thence.  The  confluent  ftream  empties  into  Providence  river,  about  a  mile  below 
Wayboflett,  or  the  great  bridge.  Nafpatucket  river  falls  into  the  bay  about  one  mile 
and  a  half'N.W'.  of  Wayboifett  bridge.  MofhalTuck  river  falls  into  the  fame  bay,, 
tlirec-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  bridge.  Thefe  rivers  united  fomi  Providence 
river,  which,  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  receives  the  name  of  Narraganfet  bay,  and, 
affords  fine  filh,  oyfiers,  and  lobfters  in  great  plenty. 

Climate.]  Rhode  Iftand  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  any  part  of  North  America. 
The  v/inters  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  State  are  milder  than  in  the  inland  country; 
the  air  being  foftened  by  a  lea  vapour,  which  alto  enriches  the  foil.  The  fummers  are 
delightful,  elpecially  on  Rhode  Iftand,  where  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  America,  are  allayed  by  cool  and  refrefhing  breezes  from  the  lea. 

Fishes.]  In  the  rivers  and  bays  is  plenty  of  fheeps-head,  black-fifh,  herring,  fhad, 
lobfters,  oyfters,  and  clams ;  and  around  the  ftiores  of  Rhode  Iftand,  befides  thofc 
already  mentioned,  arc  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  bafs,  haddock,  &c.  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  feventy  different  kinds,  fo  that  in  the  feafons  of  fifti,  the  markets  are 
alive  with  them.  Travellers  are  agreed  that  Newpoxt  furnifhes  the  beft  fifh-market  in 
the  world. 

Religion.]  The  conftitution  of  the  State  admits  of  no  religious  eftablifhments, 
any  furthei  than  depends  upon  the  voluntary  choice  of  individaals.     All  men  pro- 
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Population.]  The  population  of  the  State  is  accuilitely  flated  in  the  ta15Ie  of  di- 
vifions.  The  counties  of  EH'cx,  part  of  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Hampfhirc,  are  the 
moft  populous  parts  of  the  State.  Effex  has  as  inai]y  as  135  inhabitants  for  evciy 
fquare  mile. 

Character,  Manners,  &:c.]     See  New  England. 

REVf;NUE  AND  Taxes.J  1  he  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  land  and  poll  taxes, 
and  the  falcs  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all  males  between  iixteeu  and  fifty, 
except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law — alio  on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  un- 
improved land — on  dwelling-houfes  and  barns,  ware-houfes,  llores,  &c.  Thefe  are 
all  valued,   and  upon  this  valuation  taxes  are  laid,  lu  many  poimds  for  every  loool. 

Inventions  and  Improvements.]  Great  improvements  have  of  late  been  made  in 
fcveral  manufacSturing  machines,  by  which  thofc  fpccies  of  manufacture  in  which  they 
are  employed  have  been  greatly  facilitated  in  the  execution,  and  fewer  hands  required. 
But  the  moft  ingenious  improvement  or  invention,  and  wliich  moft  deferves  notice,  is 
a  complete  and  elegant  Planetarium,  fix  feet  in  diameter,  conliructed  by  Mr.  Jofeph 
Pope,  of  Bolton.  This  is  entirely  a  work  of  original  genius  and  alliduous  applica- 
tion, as  Mr.  Pope  never  faw  a  machine  of  the  kind  till  his  own  was  completed.  It 
exhibits  a  proof  of  gi'eat  ftrength  of  mind,  and  really  does  him  much  honour^  both 
as  a  philofopher  and  a  mechanic.  This  machine  has  been  purchafed  for  the  Univerfity 
at  Cambridge,  and  is  a  very  ufeful  and  ornamental  addition  to  the  philofopliical 
apparatus. 

Constitution.]  The  conftitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MafTachufetts  efta- 
blifhed  in  1780,  contains  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  frame  of  government.  The 
declaration  alTcrts  the  natural  freedom  and  equalit}'  of  men — Liberty  of  confcience — 
Freedom  of  the  Prefs — Trial  by  jury — Sovereignty  and  independence— -that  all  power 
is  in  the  people — that  hereditary  honours  and  emoluments  are  inadmifTiblc— that  every 
fubjeft  is  entitled  to  prote6tion  of  life,  liberty,  and  property— and,  in  return,  muil 
obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportion  of  the  common  expenfe— that  he  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  accufe  himlelf,  but  may  be  heard  in  his  own  defence— that  he  may  keep 
arms  ;  but  ilanding  armies  fhall  not  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace---that  no  tax 
fhall  be  levied  VN^ithont  the  confcnt  of  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives— that  no  ex 
poll  facto  law  Iball  be  made— that  the  martial  law  lliall  extend  only  to  men  m  ac%ial 
military  fervice — that  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  fhall  be  kept 
dillin6t,  &cc.  By  the  frame  of  government,  the  power  of  legiflation  is  lodged  in  a 
general  court,  confilling  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  fenate  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
each  having  a  negative  upon  the  other.  They  meet  annually  on  the  lall  Wednefday 
in  May.  No  act  can  be  palled  without  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  unlefs  two 
thirds  of  both  branches  are  in  favour  of  it  afier  a  rcvifal.  Either  branch,  or  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  juftices  of  the  fupreme  judicial 
court  upon  important  qucftions.  Senators  are  cholen  by  dillricts,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  lefs  than  thirteen.  The  number  of  counfellors  and  lenators,  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  is  forty  ;  the  lumiber  of  each  dillrict  is  in  projiortion  to  their  public 
taxes;  but  no  diltritSt  fhall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have  more  than  fix.  Sixteen  fenators 
make  a  quoioim.  The  reprefentatives  are  choi'eu  by  the  feveral  towns,  according  to 
their  numbers  of  rateable  pulls.  For  150  polls  one  is  cletled  ;  and  for  evciy  addition 
of  az^,  an  additional  one.  Their  travelling  expenfes,  to  and  from  the  general  court, 
are  defrayed  by  the  public,  but  their  wages  for  attendance  are  paid  by  their  own  towns. 
Impcarhments  for  mifcondu'jt  in  olhce  are  made  by  the  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by 
the  fenate  ;  but  the  judgement  can  go  only  to  removal  from  ofiice  and  future  dili-jualifi- 
cation.     Money  bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  >but  niav  be  altered  by 
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the  fenate.  Reprefentativcs  are  privileged  from  arrcfts  on  merne  procefs.  Sixty  mem- 
bers make  a  quoruiii.  I'lic  fupreme  executive  authority  is  vcfied  in  a  governor,  who*, 
is  elert^d  annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a  council  conlifting  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and-  nine  gentlemen  chofen  out  of  the  forty,  who  are  returned  for  coun- 
lellors  and  fenators.  Five  counfcllors  make  a  quorum.  The  governor  is  commander 
of.  all.  the  military  foi'ce  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  may  com"ene  the  general  court, 
may  adjourn  them,  when  the  two  branches  difagree  about  the  time,  and  in  their 
%  reccfs  may  prorogue  them  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ninety  days — may  pardon 

.%  cunvicls,  but  the  legiflature  alone  can  grant  pardons,  before  conviction.     He  com- 

'{i  millions  all  officers,   and  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  appoints  all  judicial  officers.. 

;.1  Militaiy  oificers  arc  thus  appointed  ;  the  refpe6tive  companies  choofe  their  captain  and 

fubdUerns,  who  choofe  their  regimental  officers,  who  choofe  their  brigadiers.     The 
major  generals  are  appointed  by  the  general  court.     Juflices   of    the  peace   are  com- 
miilioned  for  fcven  years  ;  all  other  judicial,  and  all  executive  and  military  officers, 
continue  during  good  behaviour,  yet  are  removeable  by  the  governor,  upon  addrefs  of 
the  legiflature.     The  falaries  of  the  governor  and  juflices  of  the  liipreme  court  can- 
not be  diminiffied,  although  they  may  be  enlarged.     Official   qualifications   are  as- 
follows: — for  a  voter,  t\^'enty-one  years  of  age,  one  year's  refidencc,  a  fi'eehold  of  3I. 
annual  value,  or  60I.  of  any  other  ettate— for  a  reprefcntativc,    lool.  freehold,  or  200I. 
other  efiate,  and  one  year's  refidence  ni  the  town — for  a  fenator,   3 ool.  freehold,  or 
600I.  other  efiate  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  five  year's  refidence  in  the  diftrict— for 
governor  or  litrutenant-governor,   loocl.  freehold,  and  feven  year's  refidence.     Every; 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  counfellor,    lenator.    or  reprefcntative,    mull    declare 
that  he  believes  the  Chrifiian  religion,  and  has  the  legal  qualifications.     A  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  orjufliceof  the  fupreme  court,  can   hold  no  other  office.     No» 
man  fhall  hold  two  of  thefe  offices,  judge  of  probates,   fherifF,  regifier.     No  juftic'es' 
of  the  fupreme  court,  fecretaiy,  attorney-general,    treafurer,   judge  of  probate,    in-- 
flruclor  of  Harvard  College,  clerk,  regifier,  fherifF,  or  cuflom  officer,  can  haA'e  a  feat 
in  the  legiflature.     The  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  lufpended  more  than  a 
year  at  one  time.     In  i  795,  if  two  thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  defire,  a  convention, 
fhall  bo  called  to  revile  llie  conftitution. 

History.]     See  Hntchinfon's  Hifiory  of  MafTachufetts — Minot's  Hiftoryof  the  In- 
furre6lion  in  Mairachufetts — The  Publications  of  the  Hiltorical  Society,  in  the  Ame- 
rican  Apollo — Hazard's  Hifiorical   ColleAions — Ghalmer's  Political  Annals,    and. 
Gough's  Hifiory  of  the  People  called  Quakerss 


RHODE  ISLAND,    and  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS^. 

Situation  and  Extent.. 

Miles. 
Length    681,  13- and    4- E.  Long; 

Breadth  40/  "^e^^^"  141°  and  42^  N.  Lat. 

Boundaries")     T>0UNDED  north  and  eafi,    by  the  Commonwealth  of  Maf- 
'-'     XJ  fachufetts;    fouth,  by  the  Atlantic ;    wefl,  by  Conne6ticut. 
Thefe  limits  comprehend  what  is  called  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]    This  State  is  divided  into  five  counties,  which 
are  fubdivided  into  30  townfhips,  as  follows : 

Counties. 
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Soil' AND  Productions.]  This  State,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  countiy  for  paflure, 
and  not  for  grain.  It  however  produces  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  in  fome  parts 
wheat,  liilhcient  for  home  contumption ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  graflcs,  fruits,  and 
eiaiinary  roots  and  plants  in  great  abundance,  and  in  good  perfection  ;  cider  is  made 
i6r  exportation.  Tlie  north-weltem  parts  of  the  State  are  but  tliinly  inhabited,  and 
are  more  rocky  and  barren  than  the  other  parts.  The  tra6t  of  country  lying  between 
South  Kingfton  and  the  Conne6licut  line,  called  the  Narraganfet  country,  is 
excellent  grazing  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  large  and  wealthy  farmers, 
who  raile  Ibme  of  the  fineft  neat  cattle  in  New  England,  weighing  from  1600  to 
itiGO  weight.  They  keep  large  dairies,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe  of  the  bel^- 
quality  and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Narraganfet  has  been  famed  for  an 
excellent  bi-ecd  of  pacing  horfes,  remarkable  for  their  fpeed  and  hardinefs  for 
enduring  the  fatigues  of  a  iourney ;  this  breed  of  horfes  has  much  depreciated  of 
late,  the  befl  mares  having  been  purchatcd  by  the  people  from  the  weltward. 

Trade.]  Before  the  war,  the  merchants  in  Rhode  Ifland  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  dry  goods — from  Africa,  flaves — from  the  Well  Indies,  fugars,  coftees,  and 
molalfes: — and  from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  lumber  and  provilions.  W  ith  the 
bills  which  they  obtained  in  Surinam  and  other  Dutch  Weft  India  Iflands,  they, 
paid  their  merchants  iji  England  ;  their  fugars  they  carried  to  Holland  ;  the  flaves 
from  Africa,  they  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  together  with  the  lumber  and  pro- 
vifions  procured  from  their  neighbours;  the  rum  diftillcd  froni  the  molaffes  was 
carried  to  Africa  to  purchafe  negroes ;  with  their  dry  goods  from  England  they 
trafficked  with  the  neighbouring  colonics.  By  this  kind  of  circuitous  commerce,  they 
fubfifted  and  grew  rich.  But  the  war,  and  fome  other  events,  have  had  a  great, 
and  in  moft  refpe6ls,  an  injurious  effe6l  upon  the  tirade  of  tliis  State.  Tlie  flave 
trade,  which  was  a  fource  of  wealth  to  many  of  the  people  in  Newport,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  has  happily  been  abolifhed.  The  legiflature  have  pafled  a  law 
prohibiting  thips  from  going  to  Africa  for  flaves,  and  felling  them  in  the  \yeli:  India 
Iflands ;  and  the  oath  of  one  feaman,  belonging  to  the  fhip,  is  lufiicient  evidence 
of  the  fai9 .  This  law  is  more  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  humanity  tlian  to  the 
temporal  interefts  of  the  merchants  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  inhuman  traffick. 
The  town  of  Briftol  carries  on  a  conliderable  trade  to  Alrica,  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States  :  but  by  fir  the  greatcft  part  of  the  coranierce 
of  this  State  is  at  prelent  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  flourifliing  town  of 

there  were  belonging  to  this  port 

Toiii.         95  parts. 
3,066  54 

4,266  48 

141 
101 
1,320  21 

3^047  56 


Providence. 

In  June  1791,  ther( 

II 

3-5 
1 

1 
56 

Ships,     containing 

Brigs 

Snow 

Polecre 

Schooners 

Sloops 

Total      1 29 

fail,  containing 

11,942  84 

The  prefent  exports  from  the  State  are  flax-feed,  lumber,  horfes,  cattle,  beef,  potk, 
fifh,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  barley,  grain,  fpirits,  and  cotton  and  linen 
goods.  The  imports  conflfts  of  European  and  Weft  India  goods,  and  logwood 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Upwards  of  600  veflTels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  the 
different  ports  in  this  State.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  to  foreign 
countries,  for  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September  1791,  was  470,131  dollars 
9  cents.  3  Light 
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Light  House.]  For  the  fafety  and  convenience  of  failing  into  the  Narraganfet  15ay 
and  harbour  of  Newport,  a  Hght  houfe  was  erected  in  1749,  in  Beavertail,  at  the 
fouth  end  of  Canonnicut  ifland. 

The  diameter  at  the  bafe  is  24  feet,  and  at  the  top  13  feet.  The  height  from 
the  ground  to  iiie  top  of  the  cornice  is  58  feet,  round  which  is  a  gallery,  and 
within  that  ftands  the  lanthorn,  which  is  about  1 1  feet  hi^h,  and  8  feet  in  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light  houle  flands  upon  is  about  -la  feet  above  the  fuiface  of 
the  tea  at  high  water. 

Manufactures.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  State  afe  progrefluig  rapidly  iu'  this 
branch  of  buiinefs.  A  cotton  manufaftory  has  been  eredled  at  Providence,  which 
from  prefcnt  prolpefts  will  anlwer  the  expedations  of  the  proprietors.  The  wai-ps 
are  fpun  by  water  with  a  machine,  which  is  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Arkvvright's^ 
and  flrong,  fmootli  and  excellent  yarn,  is  thus  made  both  for  warps  a-nd  ftockingsi. 
The  filling  of  the  cotton  goods  is  fpun  v/ith  jennies.  In  thefe  Icveral  works  five 
carding  macliines  are  employed,  and  a  calender,  conftrui^ed  after  the  European 
manner.  Jeans,  fuitians,  denims,  thickfcts,  velvets,  8cc.  &:c.  are  here  manufactur- 
ed and  lent  to  the  fouthern  States.  Large  quantities  of  linen  and  tow  cloth  are  made 
in  diiferent  parts  of  this  State  for  exportation.  But  the  molt  confulerable  manufac- 
tures in  this  State  are  thofe  of  iron,  fucli  as  bar  and  Iheet  iron,  ficel,  nail  rods  and 
nails,  implements  of  hufbandry,  ftoA'es,  pets,  and  other  houfliold  utenfils,  the  iron 
work  of  Ihipping,  anchors,  bells  &c.  The  other  manufa;T:urcs  of  this  State  are 
•rum,  corn,  fpirits,  chocolate,  paper,  wool  and  cotton  car^-ls,  &c.  .  beiide  domellic 
manufactures  for  family  ufe,  wdiich,  in  this,  in  conmion  with  the  other  States, 
amount  to  a  vail  fum  which  cannot  be  afcertained. 

Minerals,  Fossils,  Sec]  Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  State.  The  iron  works  on  Patuxet  river,  twelve  miles  from  Providence,  arc 
fupplied  with  ore  from  abed  four  miles  ^nd  a  half  diftant,  which  hes  in  a  valley, 
through  which  runs  a  brook.  The  brook  is  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  ore 
pits  are  cleared  of -water  by  a  Iteam  engine,  conftruCled  and  made  at  the  furnace, 
by,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  late  Jofeph  Brown,  Elq.  of  Providence,  which 
continues  a  very  ufeful  monument  of  his  mechanical  genius.  At  this  ore  bed  are  a 
variety  of  ores,  curious  ftoncs,  and  ochres. 

At  Diamond  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Providence,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  fparkling 
and  ihining  appearance,  there  are  a  variety  of  peculiar  llones,  more  curious  than 
ufeful.  Not  far  from  this  hill,  in  the  townfhip  of  Cumberland,  is  a  copper  mine, 
mixed  with  iron  ftrongly  impregnated  with  loadllone,  of  which  fome  large  pieces 
,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  method  has  yet  been  difcovered  to  work 
it  to  advantage. 

A.n  abundance  of  iimeftone  is  found  in  this  State,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Providence,  of  which  large  quantities  of  lime  ai'e  made  and  exported.  This  lime- 
Hone  is  of  different  colours,  and  is  the  true  marble,  both  of  the  white,  plain,  and 
variegated.     It  takes  a  fine  polifh,  and  works  equal  to  any  in  .America. 

There  are  feveral  mineral  fprings  in  this  State  ;  to  one  of  wliich,  near  Providence-, 
anany  people  refort  to  bathe  and  drink  the  water. 

CiiiKF  Towns.]  Newport  and  Providence  are  the  two  principal  towns  in  the 
State.  Newport  lies  in  lat.  41°  35'.  This  town  wa*;  firll  ll  ttled  by  Mr.  William 
Coddington,  afterwards  governor,  and  the  father  of  Rhode  Ifland,  with  feventeen 
©thers-,  hi  1639.  Its  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finclt  in  the  world,  fpreads  weit- 
■v-ard  before  the  town.     The  entrance  is  eafy  and  fate,  and   a  large  liect  may  anchor 
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feffin^'onc  Supreme  Being,  are  equally  protedcd  by  the  laws,  and  no  particular  feci 
can  claiui  pre-eminence  This  unlimited  liberty  in  religion  is  one  principal  caufe  why 
there  is  luch  a  variety  of  religious  fects  in  Rhode  Itland.  The  Baptifts  are  the  moll 
uumcrous  of  any  denomination  in  the  State.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  Baptills  in 
Nev/  England,  are  chiefly  ujion  the  Calviniflic  plan  as  to  doctrines,  and  independents 
in  regard  to  church  government.  There  are,  however,  fome,  who  profefs  the  Armi- 
nian  tenets,  and  are  called  Arminian  Baptifts.  Others  obfer\-e  the  Jewilh,  or  Saturday 
Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  they 
plead  are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  were  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Tellament, 
imd  miift,  at  leafl,  be  deemed  of  equal  validity  for  priblic  worfhip  as  any  day  particu- 
larly fct  apart  by  Jelus  Chritl  and  his  Apoftles.  Thefe  are  called  Sabbatarian,  or 
Seventh-day  Baptills.     There  are  others,  who  are  called  Separate  Baptills. 

The  other  religious  denominations  in  Rhode  Ifland  are,  Congregationalilts,  Friends 
or  Quakers,  Epifcopalians,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  Belides  thefe,  there  is  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  the  people,  who  can  be  reduced  to  no  particular  denomination. 

In  many  towns,  public  worlhip  is  too  much  negle6led  by  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
Hihabitants.  They  pay  no  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  ecclefiafi ics  of  any  denomination  ; 
a:nd  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguifhes  this  State  from  every  other  proteftant  country  in 
the  known  world  is,  that  no  contrail  fdrmed  by  the  minifter  with  his  people, 
for  his  falary,  is  valid  in  law  :  fo  that  minillcrs  are  dependent  wholly  on  the 
integrity  of  the  people  for  their  fupport,  fince  their  falaries  are  not  recoverable 
by  law.  It  ought  in  jullice,  however,  to  be  obfen-ed,  that  the  clergy  in  general 
are  liberally  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it  have  reafon  to  complain  for  want 
of  fupport.  ..  ,,  . 

LriERATURE.]     The  literature  of  this  State  is  confined  principalty  to  the  towns  of  ■ 
Newport  and  Providence.     There  are  men  of  learning  and  abilities  fcattered  tiirough''- 
other  towns,  but  they  are  rare.     The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  are  involved  in  greater  ignorance,  perhaps,  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  New 
England.     An  impartial  hifrory  of  their  trantkclions  fince  the  peace,  would  evince  the 
truth  of  the  above  obfervations. 

At  Providence  is  Rhode  Ifland  collcjre.  The  charter  for  founding  this  feminary  of 
learnmg  was  granted  by  the  general  afTembly  of  the  State,  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Trullees  and  Fellows  of  the  College  or  Univerfity,  in  the  Englilh  colony  of  Rhode 
Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations,"'*  in  1764,  in  conlcquence  of  the  petition  of  a 
large  number  of  tlie  moll  refpeftable  characters  in  the  State.  By  the  charter,  the 
corporation  of  the  college  conlills  of  tv/o  feparate  branches,  with  dillinct,  feparatc, 
and  refpe6live  powers.  The  number  of  trullees  is  thirty-fix,  of  wliom  twenty-two  are 
of  the  denomination  called  Baptills,  five  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  five  Epifco- 
palians, and  four  Congregationalifts.  The  fame  proportion  of  the  diffei'ent  denomi- 
nations to  continue  in  perpelmm.  The  number  of  the  fellows  (inclufive  of  the  pre- 
lielent,  who  is  a  fellow  ex  officio)  is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  are  Baptifts,  the  others 
chofen  indifcriminately  from  any  denomination.  The  concurrence  of  both  branches, 
by  a  majority  of  each,  is  neceflary  for  the  validity  of  an  a6l,  except  adjudging  and 
conferring  degrees,  which  exclufively  belongs  to  the  fellowfhip  as  a  learned  faculty. 
The  prefident  muft  be  a  Baptill :  profelTors  and  other  officers  of  inllruilion  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  denomination.  There  is  annually  a  general  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  on  the  firft  Wedncfday  in  September,  at  which  time  the  public  com- 
mencement is  held. 

*  This  name  to  be  altered  when  any  generous  benefador  arifes,  which  by  his  liberal  donation  fliall  entitle  . 
hinifelf  to  the  honour  of  giving  the  college  a  name. 

This 
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This  inftitution  was  firll  fovinded  at  Warren, -in  the  county  of  Brillol,    and  tlte 
-.firfl  commencement  held  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where  a  large,  elegailt 
building  was  ereded  for  its  accommodation,  by  the  generous  donations  of  individuals, 
moftly  from  the  town  of  Providence.  It  is  lituated  on  a  hill  to  the  call  of  the  town  ; 
«nd  while  its  elevated  situation  renders  it  delightful,  by  comnianding  an  extenfive, 
variegated  prolpett,  it  furnithes  it  with  a .  pure,  falubrious  air.  The  cdilice  is  of 
brick,  four  frories  high,  150  feet  long,  and  46  wide,  with  a  projection  of  ten  feet  each 
fide.  It  has  an  entry  lengthwife,  with  rooms  on  each  tide.  There  arc  48  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  tludents,  and  eight  larger  ones  for  public  ufes.  The  roof  is 
■  covered  \Ailh  Hate. 

From  December  1776,  to  June  1782,  the  college  edifice  was  ufed  by  the  French 

nnd  x\mei'ican  troops  for  an  hofpital  and  barracks,  fo  that  the  courfe   of  education 

was  interrupted  during  that  period.     No  degrees  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786. 

IVom  1 786,  the  college  again  became  regular,  and  is  now  very  flourilhing,  containing 

•"upwards  of  fixty  lludents. 

This  inftitiition  is  under  the  inftru61ion  of  aprefident,  a  profefTor  of  divinity,  apro- 

feflor  ot'  ^jatwral  and  experimental  philofophy, . a  profellbr  of  mathematics  and  allro- 

rnomy,  a  profelior  of  natural  hillory,  and  three  tutors.     The  iniiitution  has  a  library, 

.of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philofophical  ap- 

])arLitus.    .Nearly  all  the  funds  of  the. college  are  at  intereft  in  the  treafury  of  the 

Stale,  and  amount  to  almoil  20001. 

At  Newport  there  is.  a  flourifliing  academy,  under  the  direction  of  a  re6lor  and 
.tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  .Englifh  grammar,  geography,  Sec. 

Societies.]  A  marine  focicty  was  eilablifhed  at  Newport  in  1752,  for  the  purpofe 
of  reheving  diftrefled  widows  and  orphans  of  maritime  brethren,  and  fuch  of  their  fo- 
ciety  as  may  need  affiftance. 

The  Providence  fociety  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  flavery,  for  the  relief  of  per- 
fons  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  African  race, 
commenced  in  1789,  and  was  incorporated  the  year  following.  It  confilts  of  upwards 
of  150  members,  part  of  whom  belong  to  the  State  of  Maffachufetts. 

Mountain.]  In  the  town  of  Briflol  is  Mount  Hope,  or  as  fome  call  it,  Moimt  Haup, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  its  having  been  the  teat  of  King  Philip,  and  the  place 
%vhere  he  was  killed. 

Bridges.]  The. great  bridge  in  the  town  of  Providence,  foimcrly  called  Weyhoifet, 
from  a  high  hill  of  that  name,  which  ftood  near  the  welt  end  of  the  bridge,  but 
which  is  now  removed,  and  its  bale  built  upon,  is  the  only  bridge  of  confidcrable  note 
in  this  State.  It  is  160  feet  long,  and  22  feet  wide,  fupported  by  two  wooden  treflels 
and  tw^o  ftone  pillars.  It  unites  the  eaitern  and  weltern  parts  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
place, of  refort  in  lliramer,  aifording  a  plealant  profpecft  of  all  vefTels  entering  and 
Jeaving. the  harbour.     This  is  not  a  toll-bridge. 

The  bridge  over  Patucket  Falls  is  a  work  of  confidcrable  magnitude,  and  much 
iingenuit}'. 

The  atfembly  of  this  State,  in  their  feffipn  of  May  1793,  paiied  an  act  incorporating 
tthree  companies,  fur  the  purpofe  of  erecting  th^-ee  bridges — one  over  the  ujipcr,  and 
.another  over  the  lower  liL-rry  of  Seekhonk  river,  and  a  third  ovei-Howland  ferry,  which 
-would  vniite  Rhode  Ifland  with  Tiverton  on  the  main  ;  the  two  former  will  greatly  ac- 
fCommodate  the  town  of  Providence — the  latter  mufl  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  Newport  and  others  on  Rhode  Illand.  To  fuch  works  of  utility  and  cuter 
prilc  every  good  man  wifhes  fuccds. 
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in  it  and  ride  in  perfect  fecurity.  It  is  probable  this  may,  in  ibme  future  period, 
become  one  of  the  man  of  war  ports  of  the  American  Empire.  The  town  Ues  north 
and  fouth  upon  a  gradual  afcent  as  you  proceed  eaftward  from  the  water,  and  exhibits 
a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the  neighbouring  hills  which  lie  weft- 
ward  upon  the  main.  Welt  of  the  town  is  Goat  Ifland,  on  which  is  a  fort. 
Between  this  ifland  and  Rhode  Ifland  is  the  harbour.  Front  or  water  flreet  is  a  mile 
in  length. 

Newport  contains  about  1000  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  wood.  It  has  nine  houfes  for 
public  worfhip :  three  for  the  Baptifts,  two  for  Congiegationalifts,  one  for  Epifco- 
palians,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for  Moravians,  and  a  fynagogue  for  the  Jews.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  a  flate-houfe,  and  an  edifice  for  the  public  library.  The 
fituation,  form,  and  architecSture  of  the  flate-houfe,  give  it  a  pleating  appearance. 
It  ftands  fufficiently  elevated,  and  a  long  wharf  and  paved  parade  lead  up  to  it  from 
the  harbour. 

The  prohibition  of  the  flave  trade,  the  deftrutlive  influence  of  paper  money 
(which  has  now,  however,  ccafed  to  operate)  combined  with  the  devaftation  of  a  cruel 
war,  have  occafioned  a  llagnation  of  bulinefs  which  is  truly  melancholy  and  dif- 
trefling.  This  city,  far  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  fituation,  the  falubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  the  hofpitality  and  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  was  the 
place  of  retort  for  invalids  from  a  great  diflance,  now  wears  the  gloomy  afpefl  of 
decay.  Thoufands  of  its  inhabitants  are  ahnofl  deflitute  of  employment.  This 
circumfiance,  together  with  that  of  there  being  a  great  abundance  of  raw  materials 
in  the  vicinity,  flrongly  mark  out  this  city  as  a  convenient  and  proper  fituation  for 
extenfive  manufaftures.  Should  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  turn  their  capitals  into 
this  channel,  it  is  thought  that  they  would  not  only  derive  a  profit  to  themfelves, 
but  be  infirumental  in  giving  employment  and  bread  to  thoufands  of  now  unhappy 
people,  and  of  reviving  the  former  importance  of  their  beautiful  city. 

The  excellent  accommodations  and  regulations  of  the  numerous  packets  which  belong 
to  this  port,  and  which  ply  thence  to  Providence  and  New  York,  ought  not  to  pafs 
unnoticed.  They  are  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The 
appearance  of  the  iflands  in  Narraganfet  Bay,  and  of  the  circumjacent  country,  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons,  either  from  the  land  or  water,  is  extremel}-  beautiful 
and  charming. 

Providence,  fituated  in  lat.  41°  51' on  both  fides  of  Providence  river,  is  35  miles 
from  the  lea,  and  30  N.  by  W.  firom  Newport.  It  is  the  oldefl  town  in  the  State. 
Roger  Williams,  and  his  company,  were  its  firfl  fettlersin  1636. 

.This  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  and  connected  by  the  bridge 
already  defcribed.  Ships  of  almoit  any  fize  fail  up  and  down  the  channel,  which 
is  marked  out  by  flakes,  eretted  at  points,  fhoals,  and  beds  lying  in  the  river  :  fo  that 
ftrangers  may  come  up  to  the  town  without  a  pilot.  A  Ihip  of  950  tons,  for  the 
Eaft  India  trade,  was  lately  built  in  this  town,  and  fitted  for  fea.  In  1764  there  were 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Providence,  54  fail  of  veffels,  containing  4,320  tons. 
In  1 791,  tliey  had  129  fail,  containing  11,942  tons. 

This  town  fuffered  much  by  the  Indian  war  of  167:;,  when  a  niunber  of  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Rhode  idand  for  Ihelter.  lu  the  late  war  the  cafe  was 
reveried  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  removed  to  Providence. 

The  public  buildings  arc,  an  elegant  meeting  houfe  for  Baptifts,  80  feet  Iquare, 
with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  itccple  and  a  large  bell,  call  at  the  Furnace  Hope  in 
Scituate — a  meeting    houfe  for  Friends  or  Qiiaker>,    two    lor    CongrcgationaJilts, 

Y  \  an 
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ai)  cpilt Gpal  cliTii'cfi,  a handlome  court-honfe,  70  feet  by  40,  in  which  is  depolited  a 
library  for  the  uie  oi'the  inliabit?Lnts  of  the  town  and  country — a  work-houie,  a  market- 
houfe'  80  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  a  brick  fchool-houfe,  in  which  four  fchools 
are  kept.  The  college  edilice  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  houfcs  in  this  town 
arc  generally  built  of  wood,  though  there  are  tome  brick  buildings  which  are  large  and 
elegant.  At  a  convenient  ditlance  from  the  town  an  holpital  for  the  fmall-pox,  and 
other  difeafes,  has  been  erec'ted.  There  are  two  fpermaceti  works,  a  number  of  diiiilleries, 
lugar-houfcs,  and  other  manufactories.  Several  forts  were  erected  in  and  near  Provi- 
dence during  the  late  war,  which,  however,  are  not  kept  in  repair.  This  town  has 
an  extenfive  trade  with  Mailachufetts,  Connetlicut,  and  part  of  Vermont ;  and  from 
its  advantageous  lituation,  promiles  to  be  among  the  largell  towns  in  New  England. 
It  lends  four  reprefentatives  to  tlie  General  AiTembly — the  other  towns  in  the  county 
fend  but  two. 

Briftol  is  a  pleafant  thriving  town,  about  16  miles  north  of  Newport,  on  the  main  : 
part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Britifli,  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt :  it  has  an 
epifcopal  and  a  congregational. church.  This  town  is  noted  for  railing  large  quantities 
of  onion  and  other  roots.  A  number  of  vetfels  are  owned  by  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
carry  on  a  conliderable  trade  to  Africa,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ib  different  parts  of,  the 
United  States.  .         ,  , 

V/arren  is  alfo  a  flourilliing  town^ — trades  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places^  and 
builds  fliips.  '    if'..!,    ■■■<r,    ■U'UUi.miA  ^ii    -o    j^Lmj.jjuojIT  "   ,7«' ■  ■ 

Little  Com])ton,  called  by  the  Indians  S^conndti,  is  faid'tobc  the  beft  cultivated  town- 
fhip  in  the  State,  and  affords  a  greater  fupply  of  proviftons  for  market,  fuch  as  meats - 
of  the  feveral  kinds,  butter, '  cheefe,  vegetables,  &C.  than  any. -other  .towji,o£.its  lize. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  an  induftriousknd'fober  people,  land  iri.thefe  refpefts  an  ek- 
ample  worthy  the  notice  and  imitation  of  their  foret'hren  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  State, 
manufacture  linen  and  tow  cloth,  flannels,  fije..  &{  an  excellent  quality^  and  iTiconj-' 
iiderable quantities  for  fale.  ;  ^■    S  '    ,         -^  \' 

Eaft  Greenwich  and  Warwick  are  noted  for  making  good  cyder,  and  formerly  for 
raifing  tobacco  for  exportation.  ■  ,        .        .;  I.    .Kin:;j 

Indians.]  A  few  years  fince  there  we  about  500  Indians  in  this  State  :  the  greater 
part  of  them  retide  at  Charleftown :  they  are  peaceable  and  w-ell^difpofed  towards  gqvern- 
ment,  and  fpeak  the  Englilb  language.  .'  >    .rnijr!')  J.   •     ■ 

CiRiosiTiEs.]  About  four  miles  north-caft  of  Providence  [lies  a fmall  villa^,  called  ' 
Pautucket,  a  place  of  Ibme  trade,  and  famous  for  lamprey  eels.  Through  this  village 
yuns  Pautucket  river,  which  empties  into  Seekhonk  river  at  this  place.  In  this  river  is 
a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  diredtly  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  which  divides  the 
Commonv/ealth  of  Mailachufetts  tiom  the  State  of  Rhode  Ifland.  The  fall,  in  its 
whole  length,  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet :  the  water  palles  through  feveral  chalrns  in  a 
rock  which  runs  diametrically  acrols  the  bed  of  the  ftream,  and  I'erves  as  a  dam  to  the 
water.  Several  mills  have  been  eredfed  upon  thefe  falls  ;  and  the  Ipouts  and  channels 
which  have  been  conftruCled  to  condu6l  the  ftreams  to  their  refpeCtive  wheels,  and  the 
bridge,  have  taken  very  much  from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  fcene  ;  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  indefcribably  charming  and  romantic. 

In  the  town  of  Middletown,  on  Rhode  Ifland,  about  two  miles  from  Newport^  is  a 
place  called  Purgatory ;  it  joins  to  the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  :  it  is  a  large 
cavity  or  opening,  in  a  high  bed  of  rocks,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  top  ;  and 
about  forty  feet  deep  before  you  reach  the  watcr^,  of  which,  as  it  joins  the  fea,  it  has 

always 
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always  a  large  depth.  The  rocks  on  each  fide  appear  to  have  been  once  united,  and 
were  probably  leparated  by  fome  convulfion  in  nature. 

Constitution.]  The  conltitution  of  this  State  is  founded  on  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663  ;  and  the  frame  of  government  was  not  effentially  altered  by 
the  revolution.  The  legiflature  of  this  State  confilts  of  two  branches — a  fenate  or 
upper  houfe,  compofed  of  ten  members,  betides  the  governor  and  deputy-governor, 
called,  in  the  charter,  ajjiji ants— and.  a  houle  of  reprefentatives,  compofed  of  deputies 
from  the  feveral  towns.  The  members  of  the  legiflature  are  chofen  twice  a  year  ;  and 
there  are  two  feffions  of  this  body  annually,  viz.  on  the  firfi:  Wednefday  in  May,  and 
the  lail  Wednefday  in  October. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  in  the 
deputy-governor,  who,  with  the  aflifiants,  fecretary,  and  general  treafurer,  are  chofen 
annually  in  May  by  the  fuftVagcs  of  the  people.  The  governor  prelides  in  the  upper 
houfe,  but  has  only  a  Imgle  voice  in  ena(!:ting  laws. 

There  is  one  fupreme  judicial  court,  compofed  of  five  judges,  whofe  jurifdiAion  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  State,   and  who  hold  two  courts  annually  in  each  county. 

In  each  county  tliere  is  an  interior  court  of  common  pleas  luid  general  feffions  of  the 
peace,  held  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  cauli^s,  not  capital,  arifing  within  the  county, 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fupreme  court. 

History.]  This  State  was  fii-ft  fettled  from  Maflachufetts.  Motives  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  which  are  well  known  to  have  occafioned  the  fettlement  of  moll  of  the 
other  United  States,  gave  birth  to  this.  The  emigrants  from  England  who  came  to 
Malfachufetts,  though  they  did  not  perfectly  agree  in  religious  fentiments,  had  been 
tolerably  united  by  their  common  zeal  againft  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  as  foon  as  they  were  removed  fi-om  ecclefiafl:ical  courts,  and  pofleffed  of  a  patent 
allowing  liberty  of  confcience,  they  fell  into  difputes  and  contentions  among  them- 
felves  :  and  notwithftanding  all  their  fufferings  and  complaints  in  England,  excited  by 
the  principle  of  uniformity,  fuch  is  huriian  natm-e,  the  majority  here  were  as  fond  of  this 
principle,  as  thofe  from  whofe  perfccution  they  had  ficd. 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  riot  embraced  or  underfiood  at  this  time 
by  any  feft.  While  all  difclaimed  peiiecution  for  the  fake  of  confcience,  a  regard  for 
the  public  peace  and  for  the  prefervation  of  tlie  church  of  Chrill  fi"om  infeclion,  toge- 
ther with  the  obtlinacy  of  the  Hereticks,  was  urged  in  juftification  of  that,  which, 
fi;ripped  of  all  its  difguifes,  the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Chrill  in  the  moll 
folcmn  manner  condemn. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a  minifter  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  163 1,  was 
charged  with  holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  on  that  account  forced  to  leave  his 
houfe,  land,  wife  and  children,  at  Salem,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  to  leek  a  refi- 
dence  without  the  limits  of  Maflachufetts.  Governor  Winthrop  adviied  him  to  puriue 
his  courfe  to  Nehiganlei,  or  Narragani"i)t  Baj-,  which  lie  did,  and  fixed  himfelf  at 
Secunk,  or  Seekhonk  now  Rehoboth :  but  that  place  being  within  the  bounds  of  Ply- 
mouth colony.  Governor  Winfiow,  in  a  friendly  manner,  advifed  him, to  reniove  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  tiie  lands  were  not  covered  by  any  patent.  Accord- 
ingly in  1636,  Mr.  Williams,  and. four  others,  croffed  Seekhonk  river,  and  landed 
among  the  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  hofpitably  received,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
ti'.M)  of  a  town,  which,  from  a  fcnfe  of  God's  mercifid  providence  to  him,  he  called 
Providence.  Here  he  wa^  loon  after  joined  by  a  number  of  others,  and  though  th'.^y  were 
fejured  from  the  Indians  by  the  terror  oftheEnglifli,  yet  they,  for  a  confidcrable  time. 

y  y  2  fufFered 
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luffcred  rauth  from  fatijiue  and  want :  but  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  confcience,  wliiclt 
has  ever  lincc  been  inviolably  maintained  in  this  State. 

The  unhappy  divitions  and  contentions  in  Maflachufetts  ftill  prevailed,  and  in  the 
year  1636,  Governor  "W^inthrop  Ih-ove  to  exterminate  the  opinions  which  he  dilap- 
proved  :  accordingly,  a  Synod  was  called  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  on  the  30th 
of  Auguft,  when  eighty  eiToneous  opinions  were  prefentcd,  debated,  and  condemned  ; 
and  a  court  holden  in  OAober  following,  at  the  fame  place,  banil"hed  a  few  leading 
perlbns  of  thofe  accufed  ofthefe  errors,  and  ccnfured  feveral  others;  not,  it  teems,  for 
holding  thele  opinions,  but  for  feditious  conduch  The  difputes  which  occafioned  this 
dirturbance,  were  about  the  fame  points  as  the  five  queflions  debated  between  the  Synod 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Mather  :  They  were,  "  about  the 
order  of  things  in  our  union  to  our  Lord  Jelus  Chrill ;  about  the  influence  of  our  faith 
in  the  application  of  his  righteoulhefs  ;  about  the  ufe  of  our  fandfification  in  evidencing 
our  juftification  ;  and  about  tlie  confideration  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill  by  men  yet  under 
a  covenant  of  works ;  briefly,  they  were  about  the  points  whereupon  depends  the 
grounds  of  our  aflTurance  of  bleflednels  in  a  better  world."* 

The  whole  colony  of  Maiiachufetts  at  this  time  was  in  a  violent  ferment.  The 
ele6lion  of  civil  ofEcers  was  carried  by  a  party  fpirit,  excited  by  religious  diflenflon. 
Thofe  who  were  banifhed  by  the  court,  joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends,  went  in 
quell  of  a  new  fettlement,  and  came  to  Providence,  where  they  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  R.  Williams  ;  who,  by  the  alTillance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  procured 
for  them,  from  the  Lidians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode  Ifland.  Here,  in  1638,  the 
people,  eighteen  in  number,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  and  chofe  Mr. 
Coddington,  their  leader,  to  be  their  judge  or  chief  magiltrate.  This  fame  year  the 
Sachems  figned  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  ifland  ;  for  which  Indian  gift,  it  is  laid,  they 
paid  very  dearly,  by  being  obliged  to  make  repeated  purchafes  of  the  fame  lands  from 
leveral  claimants.  .  .       ■ 

The  other  parts  of  the  State  were  purchafed  of  the  natives  at  feveral  fuccellive 
periods. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  people  being  dellitutc  of  a  patent  or  any  legal  authority,  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  England  as  agent;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun. 
obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (then  governor  and  admiral  of  all  the  plantations) 
and  his  council,  "  a  free  and  abfolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations, in  Nan-aganfet  Bay."  This  lafted  until  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  XL  in 
11163,  by  which  the  incorporation  was  fliiled,  "  the  Englilli  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England."  This  charter,  without  any  eifential 
alteration,  has  remained  the  foundation  of  their  government  ever  flnce. 

As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  State  w^ere  perfecuted  for  the  fake  of  confcience,  a 
moil  liberal  and  free  toleration  was  eftabliflicd  by  them.  So  little  has  the  civil  autho- 
rity to  do  with  religion  here,  that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  no  contrail  between  a 
miniller  and  a  fociety  (unlets  incorporated  for  that  purpole)  is  of  any  force.  It  is  pro- 
bably for  thefe  reafons  that  fo  many  different  fefts  have  ever  been  found  here  ;  and 
that  the  Sabbath,  and  all  religious  inltitutions,  have  been  more  neglected  in  this  than 
in  any  other  of  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Williams  became  a  Baptllt  in  a  few 
years  after  his  fettling  at  Providence,  and  was  active  in  forming  a  church  of  that  perfua- 
iion  in  1639,  but  ceafed  to  walk  with  it  the  following  year.  This  church,  in  1653, 
.  difagreed  about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  fome  holding  it  neceffary  to  church 
communion,  others  elleeming  it  indifferent ;  upon  which  the  church  divided.     At 

Newport, 
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Newport,  Mr.  John  Clark  and  fome  others  formed  a  church,  in  1644,  on  the  princi- 
ples oftheBaptifts  ;  which  church  was  afterwards  divided  hke  that  at  Providence. 

In  1700  the  Friends  or  Quakers  meeting-houfe  was  built  in  Newport:  their  yearly 
meeting,  till  Governor  Coddington's  death,  was  held  in  his  houfe,  and  he  died  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  in  1 688. 

In  1720  there  was  a  Congregational  church  gathered  at  Newport,  and  the  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Clap  was  ordained  its  pallor.  Out  of  this  church  another  was  formed  in 
1728.  The  worfhip  of  God,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  was  in- 
ftituted  here  in.  1706,  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts. 
And  in  1738,  there  were  feven  worlliipping  aflemblies  in  this  town,  and  a  large  fo- 
ciety  of  Quakers  at  Portfmouth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ifland. 

In  1630  the  colony  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  by  the  natural  increafe 
of  the  fettlers.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the  State  at  this  time  was  17,935,  of  which 
no  more  than  985  were  Indians,  and  1648  Negroes. 

In  1 738,  there  were  above  one  hundred  fail  of  veffels  belonging  to  Newport. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland,  from  its  local  fituation,  has  ever  been  lefs  expofed  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  from  the  French  from  Canada,  than 
their  neighbours  in  Maffachufetts  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  colony  have,  from 
its  firft  eftablifhment,  profcfled  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  which  forbad  them  to 
fight :  for  thefe  reafons,  the  colony  has  been  very  little  concerned  in  the  old  wars  with 
the  French  and  ladians.  In  the  expedition  againfi:  Port  Royal  in  17 10,  and  in  the 
abortive  attempt  againft  Canada  in  1 71 1,  they  had  fome  forces.  Towards  the  intended 
expedition  againft  Canada,  in  1  746,  they  raifed  300  men,  and  equipped  a  floop  of  war 
with  100  feamen;  but  in  their  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia  they  met  with  misfortunes  and 
returned.     Soon  after,  the  defign  was  dropped. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  have  manifefted  a  patriotic  fpirit ;  their  troops  have  behaved  gallantiv,  and 
they  arc  honoured  in  having  produced  the  fecond  general  in  the  field.* 
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Situation  and  Extknt. 

Miles, 
length    821    ^^^^.^^^    r4i°         and  42°     2'  N.  Lathudc. 
Breadth  57  J  \    1°  50'  and    3^  20'  E.  Longitude 


e 


R  1      TJOUNDED  north,    by  Maffachufetts;    eaft,  by  Rhode  Ifland; 

BOUNDARIES.]      j^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^j^^  Sound,  which  divides  it  from  Long  Ifland:  well, 

by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Maflachufetts,  as  fettled  in  1713,  was 
found  to  be  about  feventy-two  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Connecticut  from 
Rhode  Ifland  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found  to  be  about  45  miles.  The  fea  coair, 
from  the  mouth  of  Paukatuk  river,  which  fonns  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Connecticut,  in  a  direct  fouth-wefterly  line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is  reckoned 
at  about  ninety  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  runs  from  lati- 
tude 
*  General  Green. 
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tude  41'  to  latitude  42'  2';   72  miles.     Connedticut  contains  about  4,674  fquare  miles; 
equal  to  about  2,640,000  acres. 

Civil  Divisions.]  Conne6licut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  and  about  lootown- 
fliips.  Each  townfhip  is  a  corporation,  invefted  with  power  to  hold  lands,  choofe 
their  own  town  officers,  to  make  prudential  laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not  to 
exceed  twenty  Ihillings,  and  to  choole  their  own  rcprefentatives  to  the  General  AfTem- 
bly.  The  townlhips  are  generally  divided  into  two  or  more  pariihes,  in  each  of  which 
is  one  or  more  places  for  public  worlhip,  and  Ichool-houles  at  convenient  diltances. 

The  names  of  the  counties,  their  chief  towns,  and  population,  in  1790,  were  as 
£ulIows  : 

Chief  Towns. 
Hartford. 
New  Haven. 
r  New  London. 
1  Norwich. 
rFri!rfield. 
1  Danbvry. 
Windharn. 
Litchfield. 
rMidd^?ton. 
1  Haddam. 
Tolland. 


Counties. 

Tot.No.Inhab. 

No.  Fema. 

Slaves. 

Hartf(jrd 
New  Haven 

38,029 
30'83.o 

18,714 

263 
433 

New  London 

-      335^00 

16,478 

586 

Fairfield 

3^,'^So 

1 7 '54 1 

797 

Windham 
Litchfield 

28,921 

14,406 
18,909 

184 
^33 

Middlelex 

18,855 

9.63a 

aai 

Tolland          ^- 

13,106 

6,510 

47 

Total       Eight  237,946 

Rivers.]     The  principal  rivers 


117,448        2,764 

in  (his  State  are  Connecticut,  Houfatonick,  the 
Thames,  and  their  branches.  Under  the  heads  of  New  Hampfhire  and  Maffachufetts 
we  have  already  defcribed  Conne client  river  till  it  enters  this  State  :  foon  after  it  enters 
the  bounds  of  Connefticut  it  palTes  over  Enfield  falls,  to  render  which  navigable  for 
boats,  a  company  has  been  conll^ituted,  and  a  fum  of  money  raifed  by  lottery.  At 
Windfor  it  receives  Windfor  Ferry  river  from  the  weft,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
ofFarmingham  and  Poquabock  rivers.  At  Hartford  it  meets  the  tide,  and  thence 
flows,  in  a  crooked  channel,  into  Long  Ifland  found.  It  is  from  80  to  100  rods  wide, 
130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which  confiderably  obfirufts  the  navigation.  Ten  feet 
water  at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth  to  Middleton  :  the  diftance 
of  the  bar  from  this  place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  thirty-fix  miles.  Above  Middleton  are 
I'everal  flioals  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  river  :  only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the 
fhoal  at  high  tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight  inches.  About 
three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  40  I'ods  in  breadth  by  two 
high  mountains :  almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks  arc  low,  and  fpread  into  fine  ex- 
tenfive  meadows  :  in  the  fpring  floods,  which  generally  liappcn  in  May,  thefe  meadows 
are  covered  with  watci-.  At  Hartford,  the  water  fometimes  rifes  twen'.y  feet  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the  above-mentioned 
ftreight,  it  is  fonietimes  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  retm-ns  to  its  ufunl  bed.  Thefe 
floods  add  nothing  to  tlie  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  this  bar 
lying  too  far  otFin  the  found  to  be  afiedted  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whole  banks  are  fettled  almoft  to  its  fource,  are  many  plea- 

Unt,  neat,  well-built  town.;.     On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its  mouth   uorlhward,  iire 
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the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middleton,  Weathersfield,  llaittbrd,  Windfor,  and 
Sntfield,  •  On  its  eaftern  bank,  as  you  afcend  the  river,  are  Lyme,  Eail  Haddam, 
Glaitenbury, .  Eail  Hartford,  Eafi;  Windfor,  and  Enfield. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  filty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the 
produce  of  the  country  for  two  hundred  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats  :  the 
boats  which  are  uled  in  this  bulinefs  are  flat-bottomed,  long  and  narrow,  for  the  con- 
venience of  going  up  it  ream,  and  of  to  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts  :  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  different  carrying  places,  all  of  which  make  fifteen  miles. 
Th<;fe  obil:ru6tions  will  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  be  all  removed. 

Sturgeon,  lalmon,  and  thad,  are  caught  in  plenty  in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend  the  upper  falls  ;  befides 
a  variety  of  Imall  fith,  fuch  as  pike,  carp,  perch,  &c. 

From  this  riA-cr  were  employed,  in  1789,  three  brigs  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
each,  in  the  Eviropean  trade  ;  and  about  fixty  tail,  from  fixtj^  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  befides  a  few  filhermen,  and  forty  or  fifty  coafting 
vetlels. 

One  branch  of  the  Houfatonick*  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the  other  in  Windfor,  both 
in  Berkfhire  county,  in  Maflachufetts  :  it  pafTes  through  a  number  of  pleafant  towns, 
and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford  and  Mil  ford  :  it  is  na^agablc  twelve 
miles  to  Derb}^  A  bar  of  Ihells,  at  its  mouth,  obfirnfts  its  navigation  for  large  vel- 
lels.  In  this  river,  between  Salilbury  and  Canaan,  is  a  cataract,  \yhere  the  water  of 
the  whole  river,  v/hich  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  fixty  feet  perpendicular,  in  a 
perfedl  white  Iheet,  exhibiting  a  fcene  exceedingly  grand  and  beautiful. 

Naugatuk  is  a  fmall  river  which  rifes  in  Torrington,  and  empties  into  tlie  Houfa- 
tonick at  Derby. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Ifland  found  at  New  Lont:loh  :  it  is  navigable  four- 
teen miles  to  Norwich  Landing:'  here  it  lofes  its  name,  and  branches  into  Shentucket 
on  the  eatt,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river  on  the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  Itands  on 
the  tongue  of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth, 
has  a  remarkable  and  very  romantic  catara6l.  A  rock,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river  :  over  this  the  whole  river 
pitches,  in  one  entire  iheet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is  'compreired 
into  a  very  nan'ow  channel  between  two  craggy  cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  :  the  channel  defoends  gradually,  is  very  crooked,  and  covered  with 
pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  tlic  water  fwiftly  tvimbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent 
agitation,  fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  into  a  broad  bafi)n  which  fprcad^^  before  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls  the  rocks  are  curioufly  excavated  by  the-  contlatit 
pouring  of  the  water  :  fome  of  the  cavities,  which  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or 
lix  feet  deep.  The  Tmoothnefs  of  the  water  above  its  defcent — the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  perpendicular  fall — the  tremendous  roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the 
craggy,  towering  clilf  which  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  v\cv/  of  the  fpe6tator  a 
Icene  indefcribably  delightful  and  majeftic.  On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fineft  mill 
feats  in  New  England  ;  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  occupied  by  Lnthrop's 
mills,  are,  perhaps,  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river 
is  a  broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf,  built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives 
Quinnabogue,  which  has  its  fource  in  Brimfield  in  Maflachufetts ;  thence  pafl^ing 
through  Stutbridge  and  Dudley  in  Maflachufetts,  it  crofles  into  Conne6ticut,  and 
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divides  Pomfret  from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Lifbon  from  Prefton, 
and  then  mingles  with  the  Slietucket.  In  pafling  through  this  hilly  country,  it 
tumbles  over  manv  falls,  two  of  which,  one  in  Thompfon,  the  other  in  Brookh^n,  are 
tliirty  feet  each,  and  affords  a  vail  number  of  fine  mill  feats.  In  its  courfe  it  receives 
a  great  number  of  tributary  flreams,  the  principal  of  which  are  Muddy  Brook,  and 
Five  Mile  river. 

Shetucket  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willamantick  and  Mount  Hope  rivers, 
which  unite  between  Windham  and  Lebanon.  In  Lifbon  it  receives  Little  river;  and 
at  a  little  dillance  farther  the  Quinnabogue,  and  empties  as  above. 

Thcfe  rivers  are  fed  by  numbcrlefs  brooks  from  cven^  part  of  the  covintrj-.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket,  is  a  bridge  of  timber  1 24  tiset  in  length,  fupported  at  each  end  by 
pillars,  and  held  up  iu  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  an  arch. 

Paukatuck  river  is  an  inconfiderable  ftream  which  heads  in  Stoningtoii,  and  empties 
into  Slonington  harbour.  It  forms  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  ConnedHcut  and 
JRhode  Illand. 

Eaft,  or  North  Haven  river,  riles  in  Southington,  not  far  from  a  bend  in  Far- 
mington  river,  aaid  palling  through  Wallingford  and  North  Haven,  falls  into  New- 
Haven  harbour.  It  lias  been  meditated  to  conneet  the  fource  of  this  river  with  Far- 
mington  river. 

Eaft  and  Weft  rivers  are  inconfiderable  flreams,  bounding  the  city  of  New  Haven 
on  the  call  and  well. 

Well  of  the  Houfatonick,  are  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  which  fall  into  the  found. 
Among  thefe  is  B}Tam  river,  noticeable  only  as  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Conne61icut.  But  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  others,  are  con- 
liderable  enough  to  merit  particular  defcriptions. 

Harbours.^  The  Iavo  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and  New  Haven. 
The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From  the  light-houfe,  which  Hands  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  harbour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  breadth  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  in  fome  places  more.  The  harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathom  water — a  clear 
bottcHU — tough,  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the  town  is  entirely  fecure,  and 
commodious  for  large  fhips. 

New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which 
fets  up  noiiherly  from  the  found,  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two  and  an  half  fathom  at  low  water,  and 
three  fathom  and  four  feet  at  common  tides. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  channel,  a  pier  is  erected,  at  which  vefTels  of 
fuch  fize  as  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharf,  lade  and  unlade.  A  fum  of  money  has 
lately  been  railed  by  lottery  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  the  long  wharf  to  this  pier, 
and  the  work  is  partly  accomplifhed.  When  completed,  this  wharf  will  be  the  longeft 
in  tlie  United  States,  and  will  be  a  vafi  benefit  to  the  town. 

The  whole  of  the  fea  coaft  is  indented  with' harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe  and 
commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufed  to  merit  a  defcription. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  Connecfticut,  though  fubjecSt  to  the  extremes 
of  heiit  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  fi-equent  fuddcn  changes,  is  very  healthful. 
The  north-weft  winds,  in  the  winter  fealbn,  are  often  extremely  fevere  and  piercing, 
joccalioiied  by  the  gieat  body  of  fnow  which  lies  concealed  from  the  dilfolving  in- 
fluence of  the  fun,  in  the  immenfe  forefts  north  and  north-weft.  The  clear  and  fcrene 
temperature  of  the  Iky,  however,  makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and 
is  favourable  to  health  and  longevity.     Connedlicut  is  generally  liroken  laud,  made 
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up  of  mountain-!,  hills,  and  val'ics ;  and  is  excocdintrly  well  v-a'tered.  Some  fmall 
parti  of  it  arc.  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fii'tli  and  iixih  narthcrn  climates,  and  has 
a  Ikong  fertile  foil.  Its  principal  produdlions  are  Indian  corn,  rj^e,  wheat  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  oats,  and  barley,  which  arc  h.cavy  and  good,  and  of  late,  buck 
wheat— flax  in  large  quantities — ibmc  hemp,  potatoes  of  leveral  kinds,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  Fruits  of  ;iil  kinds,  which  are  common  to  the  climate. 
The  toil  is  very  wx-U  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which  enables  the  farmers  to 
feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horfcs.  Actual  calculation  has  evinced,  that 
aaiy  given,quantity  of  the  belt  mowing  land  in  Connecticut  produces  about  twice  as 
much  clear  profit,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  the  befr  wheat  land  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  callern  part  of  the  State,  have  lately  found  their  advan- 
tage in  raifiug  mules,  whicJi  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New  Londort 
to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  yield  a  handfomc  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and 
eheefe  of  Conne6ticut,,are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the  Wefl  India  iflands,  and 
is  carried  on  in  veflcls  from  fixty  to  an  hundi-ed  and  forty  tons.  The  exports  confilt 
of  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  oak  llavcs,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  plank,  beans,  Indian  corn, 
iilli,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfcs,  live  cattle  and  lumber,  arc  permitted  in  the  Dutch, 
Danifh,  and  French  ports. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafling  vcfTcls  employed  in  carrying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  State  to  other  Sta';cs.  To  Rhode  Uland,  Mafiachufetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  they  carry  pork,  \vhc^  ,  corn,  and  rye;  to  North  and  South  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  butter,  eheefe,  faltcd  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  Sec.  and  receive  iii 
return,  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
markets  ahvays  \%ell  know n,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut,  efpccially  of  the 
weftern  parts,  is  carried  there;  particularly  pot  and  pearl  nih,  flax  feed,  beef,  pork, 
«:heele,  and  butter,  in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the  produce  of  Conncfticut  river  from 
the  parts  of  MaHachufctts,  New  Hampfhire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  arc  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
the  produce  of  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  State  are  marketed  at  Bolton  and  Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from  this  State,  before 
the  year  1774,  was  then  eftunated  at  about  200,000!.  lawful  money,  annually.  In  the 
year  ending  September  3otn,  1791,  the  amount  of  foreign  exports  from  this  State  was 
710,340  dollars— befides  articles  can-ied  to  diftcrent  parts  of  the  United  States  to  a 
great  amount.  This  State  owns  and  employs  in  the  foreign  and  coafting  trade,  32,867 
tons  of  fhipping. 

Manufactures.]  The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  families  are  moftly  clothed 
in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  The  linens  and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the 
family  way  ;  and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarlcr  kind  they  arc  of  a  Irrongc* 
texture,  and  much  more  durable  tlian  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britain^ 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfomc. 

A  woollen  raarjufaCtory  has  been  eflabliflied  at  Hartford.  The  Icgiflature  of  the 
State  have  encouraged  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  grow  into  importance.  Mr.  Chittenden, 
of  New  Haven,  has  inveritcd  a  uleful  machine  for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth. 
This  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  a  mandcril  twx-lve  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in. 
diameter.  Connected  with  the  mandcril  arc  fix  parts  of  the  machine,  independent  of 
each  other  ;  the  firft  introduces  a  certain  length  of  wdre  into  the  chops  of  the  corofie-, 
the  fccond,  Ihuts  the  chops  and  holds  faft  the  wire  in  the  middle  until  it  is  firiifhed; 
the  third,  cuts  off  the  wire  ;  the  fourth,  doubles  the  tootli  iii  proper  form^  the  fifth, 
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makes  the  lail  bend  ;■  and  the  fixtl},  dch-.-cis  the  finifhed  tooth  from  the  marhiiie.  The 
jTiandc'i'il  is  moved  by  a  bai}d  wheel,  live  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  a  erank.  Or:e 
Tevol-ution  of  the  mandcril  makes  one  tooth  ;  ten  arc  made  in  a  ftcond,  36,000  in  aa 
hour.  With  one  machine  hke  this,  teeth  enough  miglit  be  ivvAc  t'o  fill  cards  lufficient 
for  all  the  raanufaflurers  in  New  England.  In  New  HaTen  are  linen  and  button 
tnanufa6lories,  which  flourifh.  In  Hartibrd  arc  glafa  works,  a  fnuff  and  powder  mill, 
and  iron  works,  and  a  flitting  mill.  -  Iron  works  are  ellablilhed  alt'o  at  Salilbury,  Nor- 
wich, and  other  parts  of  the  State.  At  Statibrd  is  a  furnace  at  whitii  are  made  large 
quantities  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongery,  fufiicient  to  lupply  the  whole  State. 
Paper  is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Ilaren,  and  in  Litchfield  county. 
Nails,  of  every  llzc,  are  made  in  almoll  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut ;  fo 
that  conlicicrablc  quantities  can  be  exported  to.  the  neiglibouring  States,  and  at  a 
better  rate  than  they  can  be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats,  candles,  leather, 
flioe>,  and  boots,  arc  manufuclured  in  this  State..  Oil  mills,  of  a  new  and  verj'  ingenious 
conftrudtion,  have  been  ereftcd  in  fever  a  1  pirts  of  the  State.  A  duck  maimfaxftory 
has  been  eftablifhcd  at  Stratford,  and  it  is  liiiil  is'  doing  well. 

Population  and  Character.]  Connecficul  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion- 
to  its  extent,  of  any  of  the  Thirteen  States.  It  is  laid  out  in  fmall  farms  from  fifty  to 
three  or  lour  hundred  acres  each,  which  arc  held  by  the  farmers  in  tee  fimple  ^  and  are 
generally  cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  tlie  toil  will  admit.  The  State  is  chequeretl 
with  inimmerable  roads  or  highways  croffing  each  other  in  every  direction.  A  tra  • 
vellcr  in  any  of  thefe  roads,,  even  in  tlic  moft  unlettlcd  parts  of  the  State,  will  feldom 
pals  more  than  two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage,  and  a  farm  under 
Ibch  improvements,  as  to  atibrd  tlie  neceflarics  for  the  lupport  of  a  family.  The 
whole  State  reiembles  a  well-cultivated  garden,,  which,  with  that  degree  o£  indufiry 
that  is  nccefiTary  to  happinels,  produces  the  neceirarics  aiid  convcnicncies  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1 75 6  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Conne6licut  was  130,611.  In:  1774,  there 
were  197,856  Ibuls.  In  eighteen  yeais  the  inereale  was  67,245.  From  1774  to  1782, 
the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This  comparatively  tinall  inereale  of  inhabitants 
may  be  latisfaCtorily  accounted  for  from  the  deliruCtio'U  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous 
emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  wellern  parts  of  New  Hampfhire,  New  York,  and  the 
other  States. 

The  inhabitants  arc  almoit  entirely  of  Enghfh  defcent.  There  are  no  Dutch, 
French,  or  Germans,  and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifli  people  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  under  New  England  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  people  of  Conncciilicut  arc  remai'kably  fond  of  having  all  their  dhputes,  evea. 
thofe  of  the  moft  trivial  kind,  lettled  according  to  laiv.  The  prevalence  of  this  litigious 
ipirit  affords  employment  and  fupport  for  a  nu.merous  body  of  lawyers.  The  number 
o(  aftions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the  State  jultifies  the  above 
obfervations.  That  part)-  I'pirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happinefs^ 
has  not  raged  with  luch  violence  in  this  State  as  in  Maflach\ifetts  aiid  Rhode  Iflaind. 
Pul)lic  proceedings  have  been  conducted  generally,  and  elpeeially  of  late,  with'mucii 
calmnels  and  candour.  The  people  are  well  inibrmed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and 
judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  thcm^  The  State  enjoys  a  great  fhare  of 
political  tranquillity. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  refpe6fablc,  Iiave  hitherto 
preferved  a  kind  of  ariitocratical  balance  in  tlie  very  democratical  government  of  tht> 
fState  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  overbearing  Ipirit  of  rcpubli- 
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irraiifm.  It  lias  Lecn  lamented  that  the  unliappy  religiotis  difputcs  which  have  too 
much  prevailed  among  fbmc  of  the  clergy,  and  an  inattention'  to  the  qualifications  ot 
thofd  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  faered  otKcc,  have,  heretofore,  confiderably  di- 
Hiinifhed  their  influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  rircumltance  that  the  rage  tor  theological 
dilputation  is  abating,  and  greater  th'i^tncls  is  oblerved  in  the  admiiiion  of  candidates 
to  the  miniltry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafc,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  tlieir  increafing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  this  State  has  taken  place  fince  the  peace.  ^ 

Religion.]  Such  as  is  happily  adapted  to  a  republican  govermnent.  As  to  the 
mode  of  exercifihg  church  government  and  dilciplinc,  it  might  not  improperly  be  called 
a  republican  religion.  Each  church  has  a  feparatc  jurilUitlion,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  minifler,  to  exercife  judgement  and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances 
within  itfelf.  The  churches,  however,  arc  not  independent  of  each  other ;  they  are 
aflbciated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience.  The  alfociations  have  power  to  liccnfe 
candidates  for  the  minifl^ry,  to  conllilt  for  the  general  welfare,  and  to  recommend 
meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches,  but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them. 
When  difputes  arile  in  churches,  councils  are  called  bj^  the  parties  to  fettle  them  ;  but 
their  power  is  only  advifor}'.  There  are  eleven  aflbciations  in  the  State,  and  they 
meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefc  are  all  combined  in  one  general  aflfociation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  are  tolerated  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  catholicilrn  is  inci-cafing.  There  are  verj'  few  re- 
ligious feels  in  this  State.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Congregationalifts.  Befides 
thele  there  are  Epifcopalians  and  Baptifts ;  and  formerly  there  was  a  fociety  of  Sandi- 
mailians  at  New  Haven;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  The 
Epilcopalian  churches  are  relpeftabic,  and  are  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  bifhop. 

Damages  sustained  in  the  late  War.]  After  the  eftablifhment  of  the  peace  in 
1783,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  General  AfTembly  to  eflimate  the 
tlaraages  done  by  the  Britilli  troops  in  the  leveral  towns  which  they  ravaged.  The 
following  is  the  refult  of  their  inquiries :  '  ' 

Amount  of  lofTes.-- 
New  London  (burnt  by  BeneditTtArnoldj  September  6,  1 78 1,)  ^T.  145,788   15  6 

Groton^  -ditto  ditto  2332,17     60. 

Scattering  towns,  ditto  ditto 


Norwalk,  (burnt  by  the  Britlfh,  1779) 

.———-- Confifcftted  property  and  other  loffes 


Greenwich      ,  -  -  5  =  -=  6,365   11   8 
;  LofTes  of  men  not  on  oath                       s               S  369  17  7 

6,735     9  3- 


9,806 

9  a; 

178,81a 

10  8 

34>867 

2,077 

9  a 
0  0- 

365944 

9  z[ 

F-airfield,  (burnt  1779)  «  b.  e  g  ^0,80^  2  la* 

Z  z  a  N^\y 
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Amount  of  loflcs. 

New  Haven,  ravaged  by  Governor  Trj'on,  July  1 779               ^               ^.24,893  7  6 

Eall:  Haven,      ditto                           ditto                                        -                       4,88a  16  4 

Wcfl  Flaven,    ditto                          ditto                    -                 '                         474  o  3 

Other  lollcs  not  before  computed                              «                 =                         586  o   r 

30,836  4  4 


Amount  of  the  lofics  in  the  whole  State,  in  money,  valued  as 

in  1774,         -  -  -  -  -  £■  294,235   1^  I 

The  foregoing  eftimatc  includes  merchandize  and  public  buildings.  Exclufivc  of 
thele,  tlie  lofTcs  are  eilimated  at  ^T.  16 7,000.  To  compenfatc  the  fulferers,  the  General 
CoiH-t,  in  May  179a,  gi-antcd  them  500,000  acres  of  the  wellern  part  of  the  referved 
lands  of  Connecticut,  which  lie  weft  of  Pennlylvania. 

Chief  Towns.]  There  arc  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns,  both  mari- 
time and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  contains  five  cities,  incorporated  with  extcntivc 
jurifdiclion  in  civil  caufes.  Two  of  thefe,  Hartford  and  Newhaven,  are  capitals  of  the 
Slate.  The  General  Aliembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May,,  and  at  the  latter  in 
October,  annually. 

Hartford  (city)  is  iituated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  wefl  tide  of  Connec- 
'^icut  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  found.  Its  buildings  are  a  ftate 
houle,  two  chui'ches  for  Congregational  ills,  a  diflil.Iery,  betides  upwards  of  300  dwel- 
♦ling  houfes,  a  number  of  which  are  handfomely  built  with  brick. 

The  town  is  divided  by  a  linall  river,  with  high  romantic  banks.  Over  this  river 
is  a  bridge  connecting  the  two  divilions  of  the  town.  Hartford  is  advantageoufly 
fituated  for  trade,  has  a  very  fine  back  countr}%  entci's  largely  into  the  manufacturing 
bulinefs,  and  is  a  rich,  flourifliing,  commercial  town.  A  bank  has  lately  been  etlab- 
lifhed  in  this  city. 

New  Haven  (city)  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  makes  up  about  four  miles 
north  from  the  found.  It  covers  part  of  a  large  plain,  which  is  citciimlcribed  on  three 
tjdcs  by  high  hills  or  mountains.  Two  fmall  rivers  bound  the  city  eaft  and  weft. 
The  town  was  originally  laid  out  in  fcjuares  of  lixty  rods.  Many  of  the  fquares  have 
lieen  divided  by  crofs  tireets.  Four  Itreets  run  north-weft  and  fouth-caft',  thefe  arc 
QrofTcd  by  others  at  right  angles.  Near  the  center  of  the  city  is  tl^.-  public  fquare  ;.■  on 
^pd  around  which  are  the  public  buildings,  which  are,  a  tlate  huufe,  college,  and 
c.hapel,  three  churches  for  Congregational  ills  and  one  for  Epiicopalians.  Thefe  are  all 
harjdfome  and  commodious  buildings.  The  college,  chapel,  ftate  houfc,  and  one  of 
the  churches,  are  of  brick.  Tlie  public  fquare  is  encircled  with  rows  of  tre-es,  which 
rgndcr.  it  both,  convenient  and  delightful.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  greatly  dimlnifhed 
by  the  burial  ground,  and  Icveral  of  the  public  buildings,  which  occupy  a  conliderablc 
p.a.ft  of  it. 

Many  of  the  ftrccts-are  ornaTaented  with  two  rows  of  trees,  one  on  each  ftd«, 
which  gives  the  city  a,  rural  appearance.  The  profpe6l  from  the  •  fteeples  is  greatly 
Viuicgated  aiid.extremely  beautiful.  There  are  about  500  dwelling  houfes  in  the  city, 
princip^ly  of  wood,  and  well  built,  and  fomc  of  them  elegant.  I'he  ftrcets  are  fandy, 
but  neat  and  .cleanly.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  4000  fouls.  About  one  in 
feventy  die  annually;  this  proves 4he  healtl.kilncfs  of  ite  climate.-  Indeed,  as  to  plea- 
fanLufls  of  fituation  and  lalubrity  of  air,  New  Haven  is  not  exceeded  by  any  city  iji 
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America.     Ji  carries  on  a  conliderablc  trade  with  New  York,  and  the  Weft  liidla  Ifland?, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  manutacinre?,  and  is  flnurifhing. 

New  London  (city)  Hands  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  river  Thames,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Ibund,  in  latitude  41°  25'.  It  has  two  places  for  public  worlTiip,  one  for 
Epilcopalians,  and  one  for  Congregationalifts  ;  aljout  300  dwelling-houfcs,  and  4600 
inhabitants.  Its  harbour  is  the  beft  in  Connec'T;icut.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Trum- 
bull and  Fort  Grifwold,  the  one  in  New  London,  the  other  in  Groton.  A  confidcr- 
a*)lc  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781.  It  has  fince  been  re- 
built. 

Norwich  (city)  ftands  at  the  head  of  Thames  river,  14  miles  north  from  New 
I.x)ndon.  It  is  a  commercial  city,  has  a  rich  and  extenlive  back  country,  and  avails 
itfelf  of  its  natural  advantages  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Its  lituation  upon  a  river, 
which  affords  a  great  number  of  convenient  feats  for  mills  and  water-machines  of  all 
kinds,  render  it  very  eligible  in  a  manufa6lural  view. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  neglectful  of  the  advantages  which  nature  has  fo  liberally 
given  them.  They  manufacture  paper  of  all  kinds,  ftockings,  clocks  and  watches, 
chaifes,  buttons,  ftonC  and  earthen-ware,  wire,  oil,  chocolate,  bells,  anchors,  and  all 
kinds  of  forge  work.  The  city  contains  about  450  dwelling-houles,  a  court-houic, 
and  two  churches  for  Congregationalifts,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians,  and  about  300© 
inhabitants.  The  city  is  in  three  detached,  compad  divilions ;  viz.  Chell(:a,  at  the 
landing,  the  town,  and  Bean  Hill ;  in  the  latter  divilion  is  an  academy  ;  and  in  the 
town  is  a  fchool,  fupported  by  a  donation  from  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  deceafed.  The 
courts  of  law  are  held  alternately  at  New  London  and  Norwich. 

MiDDLETON  (city)  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weftem  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  Middlcfex  county — has 
about  300  houfes — a  court-houte — one  church  for  Congrcgationalills — one  for  EpricO' 
palians — a  naval  office — and  carries  on  a  large  and  increaling  trade. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Hartford  is  Wethersfield,  a  very  pleafant  town,  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  houfes,  fttuated  on  a  tine  foil,  with  an  elegant  brick  church 
for  Congregationalifts.  A  fair  is  held  here  twice  a  year.  This  town  is  noted  for 
railing  onions. 

Windfor,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Guilford,  Stam- 
Yord,  Windham,  Suifieldj  and  Enfield,  arc  all  conllderable  and  very  pleafant 
towns. 

Curiosities.]  Two  miles  weft  of  New  Haven  is  a  mountain,  on  the  top  of  whicfi 
^s  a  cave,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refidenre  of  Generals  Whnley  and  Gofte, 
two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  who  was  beheaded.  They  amved  at  Bofton,  July 
1660,  and  came  to  Ncw-Ha^en  the  following  year,  and  retired^  and  concealed  thrm- 
felves  behind  Weft  iVIountain,  three  miles  from  New  Haven.  They  foon  after  re- 
moved to  Milford,  where  tb.ey  lived  concealed  uritil  October,  1664,  when  they  re- 
turned to  New  Haven,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Hadley,  where  they  remained 
concealed  for  about  ten  years,  in  which  time  Whaley  died,  and  GotTe  foon  afler  fled. 
In  1665,  John  Dixwell,  E'q.  another  of  the  king's  judges,  vifited  them  while  nt 
Hadley,  and  afterw;irds  proceeded  to  New  Haven,  where  he  lived  many  years,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  John  Davis.  Here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  pubhc 
buryir.g-place,  where  his  gravc-ftone  is  ftanding  to  this  day,  with  this  infcription  : — • 
"  J.  D.  Efq.  deceafed,  March  i8th,  in  the  820!  year  of  his  age,  1688." 

In  the  town  of  PomlVct  is  a  cave,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  humourous  adventure 
of  General  Putnam. 

Collegesj 
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Co.T,T,".Gi!s,^  AcADKMiEs,  A\D  ScHooLs.]  Ill  HO  part  of  tli^  wovkr  Is  the  ecUic.atioU 
of  :i'.l  rank-;  ot"  ]K\op!c  mon;  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut.  Ahnoft  every  town  iu, 
tlie  State  is  divided  into  difiricts,  aiid  each  diitricl:  has  a  pubhc  fchool  kept  in  it  a 
greater  or  lels  part  of  every  year.  S<jme\vhat  more  than  one  third  of  tlie  monie>' 
ariling  from  a  tax  on  tlie  polls  and  rateable  eltate  of  the  iiiliabitants  is  appropriated 
to  the  lupport  of  Ichools  in  tlu;  fevcral  towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.  I'lie  law  directs  that  a  granimar-iehool  fhall  be  kept  in  every  county  (own 
tliroughout  the  State. 

There  is  a  grammar-lchool  at  Hartford,  and  anotlier  at  New  Haven,  fupportcd  by  a' 
donation  of  Governor  Hopkins.  Tins  venerable  and  benevolent  gentleman,  In  his  lall 
will,  dated  1657,  left  iu  the  hand^  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Elq.  and  three  others,  a 
legacy  ot  1324I.  "  as  an  encouragein^nt,  in  thele  foreign  plantations,  of  breed- . 
ing  up  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  gramniar-fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this 
legacy  was  equally  divided  between  Now  Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and  grammar-fehools 
wen;  eredied,  which  have  been  lupported  ever  iince. 

Academies  hiivc  been  eftablilhcd  at  Grccnlield,  Plainfield,  Norwich,  Windham, 
ajid  Pomfret,  fonic  of  which  are  iiourilhing. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained  at  Klllingworth  until  1707 — 
fthen  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when  It  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among 
its  principal  benefactors  was  Governor  Yale,  in  honour  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was 
named  Yale  College.  Its  firlt  building  was  erecSled  In  1717,  being  170  feet  in 
leni^th,  and  22  In  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This  was  taken  down  In  1782.  The 
prefent  college  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  In  1750,  under  the  dire(5lion  of 
the  Rev.  Prcfident  Clap,  and  is  100  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  three  florles  high, 
and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  fixty-four  lludies,  convenient  for  the  reception 
,oi  a  hundred  ftudents.  The  college  chapel,  which  Is  alio  of  brick,  was  built  In  1761,  , 
being  50  fe6t  by  40,  with  a  ltec])le  125  feet  high.  In  this  building  Is  the  public  li- 
brary, confifiing  of  about  2500  volumes;  and  the  philofophical  apparatus,  which  by 
a  late  handlbme  addition  is  now"  as  complete  as  molt  others  In  the  United  States,  and 
contaijis  the  machines  neceflary  for  exhibiting  experiments  in  the  whole  courfe  of  ex- 
perimental philofophy  and  aftronomy. 

The  college  mufeunj,  to  which  additions  are  conllantly  making,  contains  many  na- 
tural curiolitles. 

This  literary  Inftitution  was  incorporated  by  the  general  alTembly  of  Connecticut. 
The  firll  charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  eleven  miniflers,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  truftees,  1701.  The  powers  of  the  trutlces  were  enlarged  by  the  additional 
charter,  1723.  And  by  that  of  1745,  the  trallces  were  Incorporated  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven."  By  an  act  of  the 
tGcneral  Afiembly  "  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  Increafing  the  funds  of  Yale  College," 
pafi'ed  in  May  1792,  and  accepted  by  the  corporation,  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  fix  fenior  afilllants  in  the  council  of  the  State,  for  the  time  being, 
five  ever  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  their  ofiices,  to  be  truflees  and  fellows  of  the  college, 
-In  addition  to  the  former  corporatioiL  The  corporation  are  empowered  to  hold  cftates, 
continue  their  fucceffion,  make  academic  laws,  eleCt  and  conllitute  all  officers  of  in- 
ftruL-tion  and  government  ufual  In  univerfitics,  and  confer  all  learned  degrees.  The 
immediate  executive  government  is  In  the  hands  of  the  prefident  and  tutors.  The 
prefent  officers  and  inllruftors  of  the  college  are,  a  prefident,  who  is  alio  profeflbr  of 
ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  a  profeflbr  of  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  The  number  of  Undents 
.QUfin  average  is  about  130,   divided  into  four  clalics.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 

as 
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a?  mai^y  as  five-fixths  oftliofe  who  have  received  their  educaiion  at  this  univerfity,  were 
natives  of  Conne6ticut. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a  very  liberal  addition  by  a  g;rant  of  the  General 
AHembly  in  the  aft  of  1 792,  before  mentioned  ;  which  will  enable  the  corporation  to 
erecl;  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fludcnts,  to  fupport  feveral  new 
proftiiforlhips,    and  to  make  a  liandlome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  courie  of  education,  in  this  univcrlity,  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  litera- 
ture. The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  together  with  fo  mucli  of  the  fciences 
as  can  be  communicated  in  four  yeai"S. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  feveral  claffes  are  critically  examined  in  all 
their  claflical  Itudies.  As  incentives  to  improvement  in  compolition  and  oraton-, 
quarterly  exerciles  are  appointed  b)*-  the  prelidcnt  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  tlia 
retpcclive  claffes  in  rotation.  A  public  commencemcnl?  is  held  annually  on  the  liicond 
"W'cdnefday  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more  numerous  and  brilliaiit  ailembly 
than  are  convened  by  any  other  anniveriiiry  in  the  State. 

About  2200  have  i-eceived  the  honours  of  this  univerfity,  of  whom  nearly  y6o  haye 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gofpel  miniftr}'.* 

Minerals  and  P'ossils.]  On  the  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  two  miles  fi:om  Mid- 
dlcton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  the  war,  at  the  expenfc  of  the 
State,  and  was  productive.  It  is  too  expenfive  to  work  in  time  of  peace.  Copper 
mines  have  been  difcovcred  and  opened  in  feveral  parts  of  the  State,  but  have  proved 
unprofitable,  and  are  much  neglected.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
Talks  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate  coloured  crj'Itals,  zink  or 
fpelter,  a  lemi-nKtal,  and  feveral  other  foffils  and  metals  have  been  found  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Mode  of  levying  Taxes.]  All  freeholders  in  the  State  are  required  by  law  to 
give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate,-^  to  perlbns  ajjpointcd  in  the  relpeflive 
towns-  to  receive  them,  on'  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  aimually.  Thefc  are  valued 
according  to  law,  aiTanged  in  proper  order,  and  lent  to  the  General  Aflembly  annually 
in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable  eftatc  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con^ 
nefticut,  as  brought  into. the  General  Affembly  in  May  1787,  was  as  follows: 

£.  s.  d. 

Sum  total  of  the  lingle  lift  -  -  1,484,901  6  4^; 

Alleflhients  -  _  _  47,790  2  9 

One  quarter  of  the  four-folds-  -  -  1,176  9  4 

Total     -    ;^.i, 533.867   18     51 


Exitus. 

-  1707 

1722. 

1739 

J766' 

^  In  Connecfticuf,  liorfes,  horned" cattle,  cultivatetl  and  uncultivated  lan(J,  houfes,  fliipping,  all  forts  of. 
riding-caTriagc?,  clocks  and  watches,  filver  plate  andmoney  at  intereft,  are  rateable  eftatc.  All  malesbetv.-eea 
fixteca  and  I'eventy  years  of  age,  unlets  exempted  by  law,  arefubjeits  of  taxation. 

On 
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Thomas  Clap 
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Ezia  Stiles,,  S.T.-D.  L.L.  D. 
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On  thi.*  fum  taxes  arc  levied  lb  mucli  on  the  pound,  accorclingto  tlic  fum  propo^4 
fo  be  railed.     A  tax  of  2d.  on  a  pound  would  ruilt;  12,7821.  4s.  : 

Tlie  ordinary  annual  expcnccs  of  the  government  before  the  war  amounted  to  near 
4000I.  ilerlijig,  exeluCve  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  fchools. 
The  expcnlcs  have  fince  incrcafcd. 

Mineral  Springs.]  At  StafFord  is  a  medicinal  Ipring,  which  is  laid  to  be  a  love- 
reign  remedy  for  Icorbutic,  cutaneous,  and  other  diforders. 

Constitution  and  Courts  of  Justice.]  Tlie  conftitution  of  Connefticut  is 
founded  on  their  charter,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  and  on  a  law  of 
the  State.  Contented  with  this  form  of  government,  the  people  have  not  been 
dilpolcd  to  run  the  hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution  iince  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fuprcme  legiflative  authority  of  the  State  is  veiled  in 
a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  twelve  ailillants  or  counlellors,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  ftiled  the  General  AJfembly.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
•and  aflillants,  are  annually  chofen  by  the  freemen,  in  the  month  of  May.  The  repre- 
fentatives  (their  numl^er  not  to  exceed  two  from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  tlie  fi-ecmen 
iwice  a  year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feffions,  on  the  fecond  Thurfdays  in  May  and 
October.  This  alfembly  has  power  to  ere6l  judicatories  for  the  trial  of  caules,  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftablifh  laws  for  fettling  the  foiTns  and  ceremonies  of 
government.  By  thefe  laws  the  General  Afleinbly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  houles.  The  upper  houl'e  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  aflillants.  The  lower  houfe,  of  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people.  No 
law  can  pals  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes.  The  judges  of  the  luperlor 
court  hold  their  offices  diu-ing  the  pleafure  of  the  General  Aflcmbly.  The  judges  of 
tlie  county  courts,  and  jufticx's,  arc  annually  appointed.  Sherifts  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council,  without  limitation  of  lime.  The  governor  is  captain-general  of 
the  militia,  the  lieutenant-governor  lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  officers  are 
appohitcd  by  the  aflembly,  and  commillioned  by  the  governor. 

The  mode  of  cle61ing  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  afliftants,  treafurer,  ancl 
Iccrctary,  is  as  follow?  :  the  freemen  in  the  fcvcral  towns  meet  on  the  Monday  next 
after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April  annually,  and  give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they 
choofe  for  the  laid  offices  rcfpettively,  with  their  names  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
v/hich  are  received  and  fcaled  up  by  a  conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each 
office  by  themfclves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  written  on  the  outjide. 
Thele  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent  to  the  General  Aflembly  in  May,  and  there  counted 
by  a  committee  from  both  houles.  All  freemen  are  eligible  to  any  office  in  govern- 
ment. In  chooling  affiltants,  twenty  perlbns  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of  each  free- 
man, at  the  freeman's  meeting  for  choofing  rcprefentatives  in  September  annually. 
Thele  votes  are  fealed  up,  and  lent  to  the  General  Aflembly  in  Odober,  and  arc  there 
counted  by  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moft 
votes  flaud  in  nomination ;  out  of  which  number,  the  twelve  who  have  the  greatell 
number  of  votes,  givcji  by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May  declared 
aflillants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  qualifications  of  freemen  arc,  quiet  and 
peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  converlation,  and  freehold  cllate  to  the  value  of  forty 
Ihillings  per  annum,  or  foi'ty  poxuids  pcrlbnal  ellatc  in  the  lift,  certified  by  the  felcct- 
mcn  of  the  town  ;  it  is  nceeflary,  alio,  that  they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
^tate.  Their  names  arc  inrollcd  iji  tlic  to^yn-ck;l•k'5  office,  and  tlity  continue  free- 
g.  BlCIl 
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men  for  lite,  unlefs  disfranchiled  by  fcntcnce  of  the  fuperior  court,  on  convidllon  of 
niilHemeanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follow  : — The  jufiices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  a  number  are  an- 
nually appointed  in  each  town  by  the  General  Aliembly,  have  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  civil  actions,  where  tlic  demand  does  not  exceed  four  poiuids.  If  the  de- 
mand exceeds  forty  Ihillings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed.  They  have  cogni- 
fance  of  fmall  offences,  and  may  punifh  by  tine,  not  exceeding  forty  Ihillings,  or 
whipping,  not  exceeding  ten  ftripcs,  or  fitting  in  the  flocks.  There  are  eight  county- 
courts  in  the  State,  held  in  the  fcveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  of  the 
quorum,  who  have  jurifdiction  of  all  criminal  cafes  ariling  within  their  refpe6five 
counties,  where  the  puniihment  docs  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banifhment.  They 
have  original  jurifdidtion  of  all  civil  aftions  which  exceed  the  jurildi6tion  of  a  jultice. 
Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand  exceeds  20I.  except  on 
bonds  or  notes  vouched  by  two  witnefles. 

There  are  leveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county,  confifling  of  one  judge.  The 
peculiar  provitice  of  this  court  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminillration  on  in- 
tellate  eftates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them,  and  appointing  guardians  for  minors, 
&c.     An  appeal  lies  fi'om  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior  court. 

The  fuperior  court  confitis  of  live  judges.  It  has  authority  in  all  criminal  cafes  ex- 
tending to  life,  limb,  or  banifhment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  to 
grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the 
county  courts,  or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  corre6t  the  errors  of  all  inferior 
courts.  This  is  a  cii'cuit-court,  and  has  two  ftated  feflions  in  each  county  annually. 
The  fuperior  and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fa6t  by  jury,  or  without,  if  the  parties 
will  agree. 

There  is  a  llipreme  court  of  errors,  confifling  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the 
twelve  ailitlants.  Their  fole  bulinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error,  brought  on  judge- 
ments of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  complained  of  appears  on  the  record. 
They  have  two  flated  fetiions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the  weeks  preceding 
llie  flated  fetiions  of  the  General  Aflembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in 
equity,  where  the  matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds.  The  fu- 
perior court  has  cognifance  of  all  cafes,  where  the  demand  exceeds  that  lum.  Error 
may  be  brought  from  tlie  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the  liiperior 
court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on  judgement  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as 
■of  law. 

The  General  Aflembly  only  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieves — to  grant 
commiflions  of  bankruptcy — or  prote6t  tlie  perlbns  and  eflates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  this  country,  is  contidcred 
as  the  common  law  of  this  State.  The  reports  of  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  king's 
bench,  common  pleas,  and  c  hancerv,  arc  read  in  tlie  courts  of  this  State  as  authorities  ; 
yet  the  judges  do  not  conlider  them  as  concluflvely  binding,  unlets  founded  on  Iblid 
reafons  which  will  apply  in  this  State,  or  fandlioned  by  concurrent  adjudications  of 
their  own  courts.  - 

Tiic  feudal  lyllcm  of  delcents  was  never  adopted  in  this  State.  All  the  real  eftate 
of  inteliates  is  divided  equally  anjoflglhe  children,  males  and  females,  except  that  thp 
cldcft  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all  ellates  given  in  tail,  mult  be  given  to  fome 
perlon  then  in  being,  or  to  Uicir  iuiniediate  ifliie,  and  lh4.ll  become  ice  liuiple  eltates 
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to  the  ililie  of  tlie  full  donee  in  tail.  The  widow  of  an  intefiate  is  entitled  to  a  tliird 
part  of  the  pcrfonal  eftate  forever,  and  to  her  dower,  or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and 
lands  belonging  to  the  intefiate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Practice  of  Law.]     The  pradtiee  of  law  in  this  State  has  more  fimplicity,  but lefs 
precilion,  tlian  in  England.    AtHllants  and  judges  are  empowered  to  illiie  writs  through 
the  State,  and  juilices,  through  their  relpedtive  covinties.     In  thele  writs  the  fubltance 
of  the  complaints  or  the  declarations  miift  be  contained,   and  if  neither  of  the  parties 
lliew  good  rcalbu  for  delay,  the  caiifes  are  heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which 
the  writs  are  returnable.     Few  of  the  lietions  of  law  lb  common  in  the  Englifh  practice, 
are  known  in  this  State.    The  plaintitf  always  has  his  eleciion  to  attach  orfummon  the 
defendant.     Attornles  arc  admitted  and  qualified  by  the  c-omity  courts.     Previous  to- 
their  admiflion  to  the  bar,  they  mull  ftudy  two  years  with  a  prai'-tifing  attorney  in  the- 
State,  if  they  have  had  a  college  education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  theit 
morals  muil   be  good,  and  their  charac'rfers  unbleniifhed,  and  they  muft  liiltain  an. 
examination  by  the  attornies  of  the  court  of  the  comity  where  they  are  admitted,  and  be 
by  them  recommended  to  the  court.     When  admitted  to  the  county  colirt,  they  can 
practifc,  wilhout  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  State.     There  are  upon  an 
average,  about  fifteen  attornies  to  each  county,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  State  -^ 
a  verj-  great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people.     Yet   from  the  litigious 
fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  raofl  of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.     There  is  no- 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  State  in  each  countr. 

New  Inventions.]      Early  in  the  war,  Mr.  David  Bmluiel,   of  Saybrook,  invented 
a  machine  for  fiibmarine  navigation,  altogether  difiercnt  from  any  thing  hitherto  deviled . 
by  the  art  of  man.     This  machine  was  fo  conftrudSed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  hori- 
zontally,  at  any  given  depth,  under  water,  and  could  be  railed  or  deprcired  at  pleafure. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  American  Turtle,  was  attached  a  magazine   of  powder, 
wdiich  was  intended  to  be  faflened  under  the  bottom  of  a  fliijj,  with  a  driving  fcrew,  in 
fuel)  a  way  as  that  the  fame  ftrokc  which  difengaged  it  from  the  machine  lliouldputthe 
internal  clock  work  in  motion.     This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a   gun^ 
lock,  at  the  dillance  of  half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  caufe  the  pow  der 
to  explode  and  leave  the  eflccts  to  the  common  law^s  of  nature.     The  fimplicity,  yet 
combination  difcovered  in  the  meehanifm  of  this  wonderful  machine,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  thole  Ikilled  in  plu-fics,  and  particularly  hydraulics,  to  Vje  not  lels  ingenious 
than  novel.     Mr.   Biiflinel  invented  feveral  other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance - 
of  the  Britifh  fhipping,  but  from  accidents,  not  militating  againft  the  philofophical 
principles,  on  which  their  fucecfs  depended,  they  but  partially  fucceeded.     He  deftroyed', 
a  veli'cl  in  the  charge  of  Commodore  Symmonds.     One  of  his  kegs  alio  demolifhed  a 
vellcl  near  the   Long  Ifland  lliore.     About  Chriftmas  1777,  he  committed  to  the  De- 
laware river  a  number  of  kegs,  deftined  to  fall  among  the  Britifli  fleet  at  Philadelphia  ; 
but  tliis  fquadron  of  kegs,  having  been  feparated  and  retarded  by  the  ice,  demolifhed. 
but  a  tingle  boat.     This  cataflroplie,  however,  produced  an  alarm,   unprecedented  in. 
its  nature  and  degree  ;  which  has  been  fo  happily  deferibed  by  the  late  Hon.  Francis 
Hopkinfon,  in  a  long,  ftiled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"*  that  the  event  it  celebrates 
will  not  be  forgotten,  fo  long  as  mankind  lliall  continue  to  be  delighted  with  works  of 
humour  and  tafle, 

Mr.  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  has  invented  a  method  of  winding  up  clocks  by  means 
of  air  or  wind  only,  which  is  ingenious,  and  pracftifed  upon  in  New  York  and  other 
places. 

*  See  Hopkinfon's  Works,  lately  pubjilhed  in  Philadetphia, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  has  conftru6ted  a  Dock  Drudge,  which  is  a  boat  for 
clearhig  docks  and  removing  bars  in  rivers  ;  a  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  machine.  Its 
good  effects  have  a1  ready  been  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames^the 
cliannel  of  which  has  been  coniiderably  deepened.  This  machine  will,  no  doubt, be 
productive  of  very  great  advantages  to  navigation  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Badger,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College  in  1785,  conftru6led  an 
ingenious  planetarium,  (without  ever  having  feen  one  of  the  kind)  which  is  depofitedin 
the  library  of  tliat  univerlity. 

History.]  As  there  is  no  particular  hillory  of  this  State,  to  which  the  reader  can 
be  referred,  the  author  will,  no  doubt,  be  indulged  in  fo  far  deviating  from  his  general 
plan,  as  to  relate  the  following  particulars,  coUetled  with  great  pains,  relative  to  the 
fettlement  and  progrefs  of  things  in  this  State. 

The  prefent  territory  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of  the  firfl  arrival  of  the  Englilb, 
was  poifefled  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmaller  tribes 
of  Indians. 

llie  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their  country  extended  along  the  fea 
coaft  from  Paukatuck,  to  Connecticut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this  powerful  tribe 
extended  their  conquells  over  a  confiderable  part  of  Connecticut,  over  all  Long  Ifland 
iind  part  of  Nairaganfet.  Sassacus,  who  was  the  grand  monarch  of  the  whole  country, 
was  king  of  this  nation.  The  leat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New  London  ;  the  ancient 
Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot.  - 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their  territory  exteniive.  Their  ancient 
claim  comprehended  motl  of  New  London  county,  almoft  the  whole  of  tlie  county  of 
Windham,  and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford.  Uncus,  dillinguifhed 
for  his  friendfhip  to  the  Englilb,  was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  circumjacent  country.  The  firft 
fachcm  of  this  tribe,  of  whom  the  Englifh  had  any  knowledge,  was  Tatanimooj  He 
was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  aoo  fighting  men. 

The  firll  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made,  by  the  Plymouth  council,  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1630,  and  confirmed  by  his  Majefty  in  council  the  fame  year.  This 
grant  comprehended  "  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  wefl  from  Narraganfet 
river,  1 20  miles  on  the  fea  coalt,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth  aforefaid,  to  the 
South  Sea."  The  year  following,  the  Earl  affigncd  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifh  fettlements  were  attempted  in  ConneClicut  until  the  year  1633,  v/hen  a 
number  of  Indian  traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequaflon  and  Natawanut,  two  prin-- 
cipal  fachcms,  a  tra6t  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe 
and  fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  toil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders 
came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hirfe  of  Good  Hope,  and 
erected  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they  planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  lettle- 
ment  are  Hill  vitible  on  the  bank  of  Connectic\it  river.  This  was  the  only  fettlement 
of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut  in  thcle  ancient  times.  The  Diitli,  and  after  them  the 
province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as  far  ealt  as  tlic  weltcrn  l)ank  of  Con 
nccticut  river.  It  belongs  to  the  profelVed  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove  the  jultice  of 
this  claim.  Douglals  lays,  "  The  partition  line  between  New  York  andConi>cCticiit, 
a.*;  eriablillaed  December  i,  1664,  run  from  the  month  of  Memoroncok  river,  (a  little 
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well  from  Byram  river,).  N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eafurly  lim'iis  of  Nezv  Turk,  until 
November  23,    1683,  when  the  line  was  run  nearly  the  tame  as  it  is  now  fettled."* 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  lent  over  a  linall  iunnb-er  of  men,  who  built  a  tort 
at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal  manner 
gave  to  the  Enghlh  their  right  to  Connecticut  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  163 1;,  the  l-'lvmouth  council  granted  to  the  Dukeof  Hamilton,  all  lands  between; 
Narraganfet  and  Conne6li(ut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far  as  Matrachufetts 
Ibuth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  ibmc 
ditputes  in  the  colony.  There  were  levcral  attempts  to  revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but 
w-ere  never  prol'ecuted. 

In  October  of  tliis  year,  about  fixty  perfons,  from  Newtown,  Dorchefter,  and 
Watertown,  in  MalTachulctts,  came  and  fettled  atHarttbrd,  Wethersfield,  and  Windlbr 
in  Connefticut ;  and  the  June  following  the  famous  Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  company,, 
came  and  lettled  at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony  till  his  death. 

The  lirlt  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartford,  April  26th,  1636;  and  the- 
next  year  was  dillinguiflied  by  the  war  with  the  Pequots. 

The  Engliih  obtained  the  country  ealt  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  byrightof  conqueft. 
The  purfuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  lands  on  the  fea  coaft,  from^ 
Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favourable 
report  induced  Mcffrs.  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two  very  refpeclable  London  merchants, 
and  Mr.  Davenport,  a  man  of  diltinguilhed  piety  and  abilities,  with  their  company, 
who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from  London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  MaflachuliitLs,  lorry  to  part  with  lb  valuable 
a  company,  dilluaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  pro  - 
mifing  profpccHs  which  the  country  afforded,  and  flattering  themlelves  that  they  fhould 
be  out  of  the  iurifdittion  of  a  general  governor,  with  which  the  country  was  from  time 
lo  time  threatened,  they  detemnined  to  proceed.  Accordhigly  in  March  1638,  with 
the  content  of  their  friends  on  Connecticut  river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  flourilhing  colony,  of  which  Quinipiak,  now  New  Haven,  was 
the  chief  town.  The  firll  public  worlhip  in  this  new  plantation  was  attended  on 
Lord's  day  April  18th,  1638,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  from  Matt.  iii.  i .  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs.  Both  colonies,  by 
voluntary  compact,  formed  themfelves  into  diftinA  commonwealths  and  remained  lb 
until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  cm  Connecticut  river,  already  mentioned,  finding  them- 
felves without  the  limits  of  any  jurildiCtion,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  and 
agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government.  Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Con- 
necticut charter,  which  was  granted  in  i66i.  The  fubllance  of  the  articles,  fo  far  as 
they  refpeCt  the  holding  of  alfemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  magiftrates  and 
other  civil  officers,  (except  that  in  the  old  confederation  no  perfon  was  to  be  chofen 
governor  more  than  once  in  two  years)  and  the  extent  of  legiflative  powers,  was  tranf- 
ferred  into,  and  eftablilhed  in  faid  charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this  year,  and  confifted  of  feven  mem- 

-  bers.     Thefe  were  chofen  by  the  fettlers,  after  Mr.  Davenport  had  preached  from  tlie 

words  of  Solomon,     "  Wifdom  hath  builded  her  houfe,  Ihc  hath  hewed  out  her  leven 

pillars."     Thefe  men  were,  indeed,  the  pillars  of  the  chvnch,  to  whom  the  reft  were 

added  as  they  became  qualified.     They  were  alio  the  court  to  try  all  civil  aCtions. 

The 
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TTic  firfl  fettlcvs  in  New  Haven  liadall  things  in  common  ;  all  purchafes  were  made 
in  ihe  name  and  for  the  ufc  of  the  whole  plantation,  and  the  lands  were  apportioned  out 
to  each  family,  according  to  their  number  and  original  flock. 

At  their  firfl  election,  in  Oftober  1639,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor 
for  the  ti lit  year.  Their  elections,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual,  and  the  word  of 
God  their  only  rule  in  Gondu<5ting  the  affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1  643,  articles  of  confederation  between  the  four  New  England  colonies  were  una- 
nimouily  adopted  by  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Conne(;:ticut. 

Tlie  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year  eflabliflicd  it  as  a  fiindamental  article 
not  to  be  difputed,  That  none  be  admitted  as  fi-ee  burgeffes  but  church  members,  and 
that  none  but  fuch  lliould  vote  at  elections.  They  alio  ordained,  That  each  town 
ehoofe  from  among  tliemfclves  judges  (church  members)  to  be  a  court,  to  have  cog- 
nizance of  all  civil  actions  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  cafes,  where 
the  punilTiment  was  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping,  and  fining  not  exceeding  five 
pounds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from  this  court  to  the  court  of  magiftrates.  The 
court  of  magiflratcs  confilted  of  all  the  magifirates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were 
to  meet  twice  a  yeai-,  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  caufes.  Six  made 
a  quorum. 

The  general  court  was  to  coniifi;  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magifb'ates,  and 
two  reprefcntatives  from  each  town;  The  annual  eledion  of  officers  of  government 
was  at  this  time  cflabliflied,  and  has  ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfcttlcd  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  prevented  their  efliablifliing  a  code 
of  laws.  To  fupply  this  defect,  the  general  court  ordered,  "  That  the  judicial  laws  of 
God  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  beinf 
neither  typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  fhall  be  accounted 
ef  moral  equity  and  generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  thi? 
jurifdiftion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offenders,  until  they  be  branched  out  into  par- 
ticulars hereafter." 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mohegan  and  Narraganfet  Indians.  A 
perfonal  quan-el  between  Onkus,  fachem  of  Mohegan,  and  Sequeflbn,.fachem  of  Cou- 
nefticut,  was  the  foundation  of  the  war.* 

In  confideration  of  the  fiiccefs  and  increafe  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  that 
they  had  been  of  no  charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpect  of  their  being  in  future  very 
ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englifh  parliament,  March  loth,  1643,  g'^'^f''*!  them  an  exemp 
tion  from  all  cufloms,  llibfldies,  and  other  duties,  until  furtlier  order. 

In. 1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchafcd  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Coiuieeticut,  for  1600I. 

Tlie  colony  of  CoJineflicut  expreired  their  difapprobation  of  the  ute  of  t.)bacco,  in 
aa  a6l  of  their  General  Affembly  at  Hartford,  in  1647,  wherein  it  was  ordered,  "  That 
no  pcrfon  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  nor  any  other  that  hath  already  accuftomed 
liimfelf  to  the  ufe  thereof,  fhall  take  any  tobacco,  until  he  fhall  have  brouglit  a  certi- 
ficate, from  under  the  hand  of  fome  who  are  approved  ibr  knowledge  and  fkill  in 
ph)^c,  that  it  is  ufeful  for  him  :  and  alio  that  he  hath  received  a  licenfe  from  the  court 
for  the  fame.  All  others  who  had  addicted  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco  were,  bv 
the  fame  court,  prohibited  taking  it  in  any  company,  or  at  their  labours,  or  on  their 
travels,  unlets  they  were  ten  miles  at  leaft  from  any  houfe,  or  more  than  once  a  day, 
though  not  in  company,  on  pain  of  a  fine  oi  Jtx  pence  for  each  time  ;  to  be  proved  by 
one  fubftantial  evidence.     Tlie  eonffable  in  each  town  to  make  prelentment  of  fuch 

tranfgicflions 
*  See  Winthrop's  Journal,  P,  303,  305.  - 
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tranfgreilions  to  the  part'icular  court,  and  upon  convi»5tion-the  fine  to  be  paid  witlioitt 
gainlaying." 

Mairachufctts  and  Now  Haven  colonies  wereniore  cruel  towards  the  Quakers  than 

,  cither  Conncfticut  or  Plymouth.     Of  the  four,  Connecticut  \vas  the  moil  moderate. 

■"The  general  court  of  New  Haven,    1658,  paffed  a  fevere  law  -ngainil  tlio  Quakers. 

They  introduced  their  law ,  which  was  copied  from  tlie  att  of  the  commilhoners  of  the 

colonies,  with  tliis  preamble  : 

"  W  hereas  there  is  a  ciirfed  feft  of  heretics  lately  fprung  upin  the  world,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that  they  are  immediately  lent  from  God,  and 
infallibly  aflifred  ])y  the  S^iirit,  who  yet  fpeak  and  write  blafphemous  opinions,  delpile 
Covernnicnt,  and  the  order  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  fpeaking  evil  of 
flignities,  £<c. 

Ordered — that  whofoevcr  fliall  Iwing,  or  caufe  to  be  brought,  any  known  Quaker  or 
'■Quakers,  or  otlicr  blafphemous  heretics,  fhall  forteit  tlie  fum  of  50I.  Alfo, 

If  a  Quaker  come  into  tliis  iurifdictionon  civil  bulinefs,  the  time  of  his  llay  fhall  be 
"limited  by  the  ci\  il  authority,  and  he  fhall  not  ufe  any  means  to  corrupt  or  feduce 
others.  On  his  tirll  arrival,  lie  fhall  appear  bctbre  a  magillratc,  and  from  liim  receive 
-licenfe  to  pals  on  his  bulinefs ;  and  (for  the  better  prevention  of  Imrt  to  the  people) 
have  one  or  more  to  attend  upon  him  at  their  charge,  &c.  Tlie  penalties  in  cafe 
of  difobedieuct"  were  whipping,  imprifonmcnt,  labour,  and  a  deprivation  of  all  converfe 
with  any  perfon." 

For  the  fecond  offence  the  perfon  was  to  be  branded  in  the  hand  with  tlie  letter  H — 
to  fuffer  imprifonment — and  be  put  to  labour.  For  the  third,  to  be  branded  in  the 
other  hand,  imprhbned,  &:c.  as  before.  For  the  fourth,  the  oWender  was  to  have  his 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red  hot  iron — imprifoned — and  kept  to  labour,  until  lent 
away  at  their  own  cliarge. 

Any  perfon  who  fliould  attempt  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  the  Quakers,  was,  for  the 
third  oftence,  to  be  fentenced  to  banilhment. 

Had  tlie  pious  framers  of  thefe  laws  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  excellent  advice  of 
that  fagacious  doctor  of  the  law,  Gamaliel,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  been  prevented 
from  the  adoption  of  fuch  fevere  and  unjutlifiable  meafures.  This  wife  man,  when  his 
countrymen  were  about  to  be  outrageous  in  perfecuting  the  apoftles,  addrelfed  them  in 
the  fdllowing  words,  which  merit  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  ;  "  Refrain  from  thefe 
men,  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  council  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  :  but 
if  it  be  of  God,  je  cannot  over  throw  it ;  left  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  even  againft  God."*  Tliis 
divine  maxim  was  but  little  attended  to  in  times  of  perfecution.  Our  anceftors  feem  to 
have  left  it  to  policrity  to  make  the  important  difcoverj^,  that  perlccution  is  the  dire6t 
method  to  multiply  its  objects. 

But  thefe  people,  who  have  been  fo  much  cenfured  and  ridiculed,  had,  perhaps  as 
many  virtues  as  their  pofterity.  And  it  would  be  wife  in  the  moderns,  who  ttand 
elevated  upon  the  fhoulders  of  their  anceftors,  with  tlie  book  of  their  experience  fpread 
before  them,  to  improve  their  virtues  and  veil  theh  tavilts. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  from  their  firfl  fettlement,  increafed 
rapidly  ;  tra<fts  of  land  were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled  from 
Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the  countiy,  when  in  1661,  Major  John 
Mafon,  as  agent  for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  w  hich  liad  iku  before 
been  purchafed  by  particular  towns,  and  made  a  public  furrcndcr  of  them  to  the  (X)lony, 
in  the  prelenc«  of  the  General  Alfcmbly.  Having  done  thefe  thingj,  the  colonifts  peti- 
tioned 
*  Aa»,  Chap.  V. 
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fioned  King  Charles  II.  for  a  cliartcr,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  Ilis  Majeiliy  on 
the  a  3d  of' April,  1662,  iffiied  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that 
the  colony  of  Connefiicut  fhould,  for  ever  hereafter,  be  one  lx)dy  corporate  and  politic, 
in  fa6t  and  in  name,  cojiiirraing  to  them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing 
their  boundaries  as  follows,  vizv  "  AH  that  part  of  his  Majelly's  dominions  in  New 
England,  in  Ameriea,  bounded  cafi  by  Narraganfet  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfet  bay,  where  the  river  fallcth  into  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Malia- 
chufetts  plantation,  and  on  the  Ibuth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  the 
Maifachufetts  colony  running  from  eail  to  weft,  that  is  to.  fay,  from  the  laid  NaiTa- 
gaufft  bay  on  the  eaft,  to  the  South  fi-a  on  the  weft  part,  with  the  iflands  thereunto 
belonging."  This  charter  has  ever  lince  remained  the  bafts  of  the  government  of 
Connefticut; 

SucKwas  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  refpecling  the  geography  of  America, 
that  their  patents  extended  the)-  knev/  not  where ;  many  of  them  were  of  doubtful  con- 
ftruftion  ;  and  very  often  covered  each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputcs  and  mifchrefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which  are  not  lettlcd  to  this  day.  It  is  • 
not  ray  bufinefs  to  touch  upon  thele  difputes.  I  have  only  to  oblervc,  that  Coiniecficut  ■ 
conftrued  her  charter  as  authorihng  tliem  to  pals  OA-^er  New  York,  which  was  then  in 
pofleffionof  the  fubjeds  of  a  Chriftian  prince,  and  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth 
mentioned  therehi,  to  the  South  fea.  Accordingly  purchafcs  were  made  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Delaware  river,  weft  of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connet'ticut  charter,  and  lettlemcnts  were  made  thereon  by  people 
from,  and  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  ConnecSticut.  The  charter  of  Penufylvania  granted 
to  William  Penn,  in"  1681,  covered  thefe  fetdemcnts.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
difpute,  which  lor  a  long  time  was  maintained  with  wannth  on  both  ftdes.  The  matter 
was  at  lart  lubmitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  decided  the  difpute  in 
favour  of  Pennfylvania."  Many,  liowever,  Itill  aft'ert  the  juftice  of  the  Connedticut 
claim. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  have  ceded  to  Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  except  a  reterv»  bounded  eaft  by  Pennfylvania,  and  extending  in  length,  120 
miles  weft,  and  in  breadth  from  latitude  41°  to  42"  a'  north.  This  cellion,  Congrels 
liave  accepted. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconneAed  with  the  colony  of  Conne6licut, 
was  comprehended  within  tlie  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as  they  concluded,  within 
their  jurifdi(Stion.  But  New  Haven  remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refilled  to 
unite  with  them,  until  they  fhould  hear  from  England.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1665,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  commifftoncrs  had  a  defign  upon  the  New 
England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed  an  vuiion,  which  has  ever  fince 
anaicably  fubfilted  between  them. 

In  i'672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and  the  general  court  ordered  them 
I0  be  printed  :  and  abb,  "  that  every  family  fhould  buy  one  of  the  law  books — fuch  as 
pay  in  fih'er  to  have  a  book  for  twelve  pence  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck 
and  a  half  a  book  ;  and  fuch  as  pay  in  peas,  to  pay  two  fhillings  a  book,  the  peas  at 
three  fhillings  the  bufhel."  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  and  univerfal  fprcad  of 
law  books,  that  the  people  of  Conne6^ticut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law. 

In  1750,  the  laws  of  Connedficut  were  again  revifed,  aud  publifhed  in  a  fmall 
folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  "  that  they  were  the  moft 
natural,  equitable,  plain  and  concife  ro</f  of  laws,  for  plantations,  hitherto  extant." 

3  There 
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There  has  been  a  rcvifion  of  them  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  and  very  judicioufly  limphtied. 

The  years  1675  and  1676  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  wars  with  Phihp  and  his 
Indians,  and  with  the  Narraganfets,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into  great 
dillrefs  and  confulion.  The  inroads  of  the  enraged  favages  were  marked  with  cruel 
murders,  and  with  tire  and  devaftation. 

In  1 68  4,  the  charter  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  and  Phinouth  were  taken  away,  in 
confequence  of  i^«o  'warrantos  which  had  been  iflucd  againft  them.  The  charter  of 
Connedicut  was  faved  by  an  artful  expedient. 

Conneilliciit  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  population.  There  have  been  more 
eraigralioiis  from  this  than  ti-om  any  of  the  other  States,  and  j-et  it  is  at  prefent  full 
of  iiiliabitants.  This  increafe  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  arc  induftrious,  fagacious  hufbandmen.  Their  farms  furniiTi  then  with 
all  the  neceliiirics,  mofi:  of  the  conveniencies  and  but  icw  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
They  of  courfe  mail  be  generally  temperate,  and  if  they  choofe,  can  fubhft  with  as 
much  independence  as  is  conliflent  with  happincfs.  The  fubliltence  of  the  farmer 
is  fubilantial,  and  docs  not  depend  on  incidental  circumftanccs,  like  that  of  moil 
other  profellions.  Tliere  is  no  neceility  of  fcrving  an  apprenticclhip  to  the  buhnefs,  nor 
of  a  large  ftock  of  money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who  deal  much  in 
barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any  other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with 
which  a  comfortable  ihblillence  is  obtained,  induces  the  hulbandman'  to  marry 
young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm  makes  him  Urong  and  healthful.  He  toils 
cheerfully  through  the  day — cats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with  a  gladfome  heart — 
at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous  God  for  his  daily  bleflings — retires  to  refl, 
and  his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumllances  as  thefe  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
amazing  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  State. 

Belides,  the  people  live  imder  a  free  government,  and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant. 
There  are  no  overgrown  eftates  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an  undue 
and  pernicious  influence  in  the  eledtion  of  civil  officers.  Property  is  equally  enough 
divided,  and  mult  continue  to  be  fo,  as  long  as  the  eftates  defcend  as  they  now  do. 
No  pericn  qualified  by  law  is  prohibited  from  voting.  He  who  has  the  mofi  merit, 
not  he  who  has  the  molt  money,  is  generally  chofen  into  public  office.  As  inftances 
of  this,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  Connedlicut,  from  the 
humble  walks  of  life,  have  arifen  to  the  firfl  offices  in  the  State,  and  filled  them 
with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  bate  bufinefs  of  eleflioneering,  which  is  lb 
direftly  calculated  to  introduce  wicked  and  deligning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little 
■known  in  Connedficut.  A  man  who  wifhes  to  be  cholcn  into  office,  acts  wifely,  for 
that  end,   when  he  keeps  his  delires  to  himfelf. 

A  thirll  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  State.  More  of 
the  young  men  in  Conne6licut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a  public 
education,  than  in  any  of  the  States. 

Some  have  believed,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  fondnefs  for  academic  and  col- 
legiate education  is  too  great — that  it  induces  too  many  to  leave  the  plough.  If 
nien  of  liberal  education  would  jeturn  to  the  farm,  and  ufe  their  knowledge  in 
improving  agriculture,  and  encouraging  manufac'tnres,  there  could  not  be  too  many 
men  of  learning  in  the  State :  but  this  is  too  feldom  the  cale. 

Conne6ficut  had  ;but  a  fmall  proportion  of  citizens  who  did  not  join  in  o])pofing 
ihc  oppreffive  meafurcs  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  active  and  influential,  bi;tli  in  the 
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field  and  in  tlie  calainet,  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Her  foldiers  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  commander  in  chief,  tor  tlieir  bravery  and  fideUty. 

What  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  Connecticut,  though  true  when  generally  applied, 
needs  to  be  qualified  with  Ibme  exceptions.  Dr.  Douglafs  fpoke  the  truth  when  he 
faid,  that  "  fome  of  the  meaner  Ibrt  are  villains."  Too  many  are  idle  and  diflipated, 
and  much  time  is  unprofitably  and  wickedly  fpcnt  at  taverns,  in  law  fuits,  and  petty 
arbitrations.  The  public  fchools,  in  fome  parts  of  the  State,  have  been  too  much 
negledled,  and  in  procuring  inftruftors,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  moral  and 
literary  qualifications. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  efTentially  afFe6ted  the  governments  of  moft  of  the  colo- 
nies, produced  no  very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Conne6ticut.  Whik 
under  the  jurifdiclion  of  Great  Britain,  they  elefted  their  own  governors;,  and  all  fub- 
crdinate  civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as 
little  controul  as  they  now  do.  Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exifted  :  while  other  States,  more  monar- 
chical in  their  government  and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceflity  of  undertaking 
the  difficult  tafk  of  altering  their  old,  or  forming  new  conltitutions,  and  of  changing 
their  monarchical  for  republican  mannei-s,  Connecticut  has  uninterruptedly  proceeded 
in  her  old  track,  both  as  to  government  and  manners  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  has 
avoided  thole  convuliions  which  have  rent  other  States  into  violent  parties. 

At  tlie  anniverfary  eleition  of  governor  and  other  public  officers,  which  is  held 
\-early  at  Hartford  on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  May,  a  fermon  is  preached,  which  is  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  State.*  Ozi  thefe  occafions  a  vaft  concourfe  of  refpeCtable 
citizens,  particuJarly  of  the  clergy,  are  colle6led  from  every  part  of  the  State  ;  and 
while  they,  add  dignity  and  folemnity  to  the  important  and  joyful  tranfaftions  of  the 
day,  ferve  to  exterminate  party  tpirit,  and  to  harmonize  the  civil  and  religious  interells 
of  the  State. 

ConneiSlicut  has  been  highly  difiinguifhed  in  having  a  fucceffion  of  governors,  emi- 
nent both  for  their  religious  and  political  accomplifhments.  With  the  following  lill;  of 
their  names  I  fhall  conclude  my  account  of  Connecticut : 

Colony  of  New  Haven. 
AccefTus.  Names.  Exitus. 

1639  Theop.  Eaton,  Efq.  -  1659  died. 

1659  Fra.  Newman,  Efq,  -     .     1661   died. 

1 66a  William  Leet,  Efq.  -  1665 

This  year,  1665,  the  colonies  of  Hew  Haven  and  Connedicut  united,  and  Governor 
Winthrop  was  governor  of  both,  and  Governor  Leet,  deputy-governor. 

*  Would  it  not  anfwer  many  valuable  pnrpofes  if  the  geutlemen,  who  are  annually  appointed  to  preach  tlie 
cleclion  iermons,  would  furnifh  a  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  State  for  the  current  year,  to  be  publifhed  at  the 
clofe  of  their  fermons  ?  Such  a  (ketch,  which  might  eafily  be  made,  would  render  eleftion  iermons  much  more 
valuable.  They  would'then  be  a  very  authentic  defpojitum  of  fafts  for  future  hiftoiians  of  the  State — they 
would  be  more  generally  and  more  eagerly  purchafed  and  read — they  would  (erve  to  dilTeminate  important 
knowledge,  that  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  know,  and  might,  if  judi- 
cioufly  executed,  operate  as  a  check  upon  party  fpirit,  and  upon  ambitious  and  deligning  men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  of  North  Haven,  has  for  feveral  years,  with  indefatigable  induftry, 
been  making  coileftions  for  a  h'ftory  ot  Connefticut.  His  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  his  accuracy  as  a  hiflorian, 
the  public  already  know.  It  is  hoped  the  public  will  (hortly  be  favoured  with  his  hiftory.  Through  his-  in- 
dlulgence  in  permitting  me  to  felecl  from  his  manufcripts,  1  am  enabled  to  publifli  many  of  the  above  fads. 

3  B  Colony 
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Colony  of  Conneclicut. 

Acreffus.                 Names.  ExiUis. 

1639  John  Haynes,  Efq.  -  1640 

1640  Edward  Hopkins,  Eiq.  -  1641 

1 641  John  Haynes,   Elq.  -  1642 

1642  George  Wyllis,  Elq.  -  1643 

1643  John  Haynes,  Efq.  -  1644 
i644  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  -  1645 

1645  John  Hayjies,  Efq.  -  1646 

1646  Edward  Hopkins,  Elq.  -  1647 

1647  Joim  Hayne?,  Efq.  -  1648 

1648  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  -  1649 

1649  John  Haynes,  Efq.  -  1650 

1650  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  -  165 1 

1651  John  Haynes,  Efq.  -  1652 

1652  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  -  1653 
^^53  John  Haynes,  Efq.  died  1653 
1 654  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  -  1655 
1635  Thomas  Wells,  Efq.  -  1656 


Colony  of  Connecfdcut. 

Acceflus.                 Names,  Exitiis- 

1656  John  Web  ft  er,  Efq.  ■  1657 

1657  John  Winthrop,  Efq,  -  1658 

1658  Thomas  Wells,  Efq.  -  1659 

1659  John  Winthrop,  Efq.  -  1676 
1676  William  Leet,  Efrp  1680 
1680  Robert  Treat,  Efq.  -  1696 
1696  John  Winthrop,  Efq.  -  1707 
1707  Gordon  Saltonlt all,  Efq.  -  1724 
1724  Jofcph  Talcott,  Efq.  -  1741 
1 741  Jonathan  Law,  Efq.  -  iJS^ 
1 75 1  Roger  Woolcot,  Efq.  -  1754 
1754  Thomas  Fitch,  Efq.  -  1766 
1 766  William  Pitkin,  Efq.  -  1 769 
1769  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Efq.  1784 
1 7S4  Matthew  Grifwold,  Efq.  -  1785 
1785  Samuel  Huntington,  Efq.  -     
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//t'  fioiv  come  to  /Z'f  Second  Grand  Division  of  rbe  United  States,  compveheiidin'f 


NEW  YORK, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANLi, 


DELAWARE, 

TERRFfORY  N.  W.  of  OHIO, 


T?  1      "OOUNDED  north,  by  Upper  Canada,  from  which  it  is  feparated 

bcuNDARiES.J      _|3  ,,y  ^j^g  L^^^g  .   ^^^^  i^y  ^j^g  ^Tg^y  England  States  ;  fouth,  by  the 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Maryland,    Virginia,    and  the  Ohio  river,    which  feparates  it  from 
Kf'ntucky  ;  weft,  by  the  Milfiirippi  river. 

Rivers  and  Bays.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  diftricft  are,  the  Hudfon,  the  Dela- 
v/are,  the  Sulquehannah,  the  Ohio,  the  Miffdlippi,  and  their  branches.  York,  Dela- 
ware,  and  part  of  Chcfipeak  bays  a.re  in  this  diftrict. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  tliis  Grand  Divifion,  lying  almoft  in  the  fame  latitudes,- 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  New  England :  there  are  no  two  fucceffive  years  alike  ; 
even  the  fame  lucrefllve  feafons  and  months  differ  from  each  otiier  every  year  :  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  but  one  fteady  trait  in  the  cha.ra\i-ler  of  this  climate,  and  that  is,  it  is  uni- 
foiTnly  variable  :  the  changes  of  weather  are  great  and  frequently  fudden.  The  range 
of  the  quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  according  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  is  between 
the  24th  degree  belov/,  and  the  i05thdegi-ce  above  cypher  ;  and  it  has  been  known  to-; 
v.£ry  50  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  26  hours.  Such  alterations  aremuch  more  confidera- 
ble  along  tlie  coaft  than  in  the  interior  and  midland  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  where- 

evev 
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ever  they  prevail,  arc  accompa'nied  with  proportionate  clianges  in  the  air,  from  cahns  to 
v\finds,  and  from  nioitlrjrc  to  drynefs.  Storms  and  hurricanes  fomctimcs  happen,  v/hich 
are  fo  violent  as  to  overfet  veffels,  demoHlh  fences,  uproot  trees,  and  unroof  buildings. 
Droughts,  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months  continuance,  occur  now  and  then.  Rain  has 
been  known  to  fiiU  in  fuch  abundance  that  the  earth,  b}^  meafurement,  has  received  6,5 
inches  on  a  level,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  hours.*  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls 
in  rain  and  Jhow,  one  year  with  another,  amomits  to  from  24  to  36  inches.-l"  In  the 
liorthern  parts  of  this  diflrift  tlie  fnow  falls  in  larger  quantities,  lies  longer,  and  the 
cold  is  more  fteady  and  intenfe,  by  many  degrees,,  than  in  fouthern  ;  hence  the  climate 
of  tlie  former  is  more  agreeable  in  winter,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  fummer.  The 
warmetl  weather  is  generally  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  intenfely  warai  days  are  often 
felt  in  May,  June,  Auguft,  and  September. — Dr.  Rittenhoufe  fays,  that  during  his 
refidence  in  the  country,  in  the  State  of  Penniylvania,  he  never  had  paifed  a  lummer 
without  dllcovering  froll  in  every  montli  in  the  year,  except  July.  The  greatjcil;  degree 
of  heat  upon  record  in  Philadelphia,  in  1789,  was  90^ — The  llandard  temperature  of 
air  in  Philadelphia  is  52!  degrees,  which  is  the  temperature  of  their  deepell  wells,  and 
the  mean  heat  of  their  common  fpring  water.  There  are  teldom  more  than  four  months 
in  the  year  in  which  the  weather  is  agreeable  without  a  tire  :   in  winter,  the  winds 

fenerally  come  from  the  N.  W.  in  fair,  and  Irom  the  N.  E.  i-n  wet  weather.  The 
J.  W.  winds  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as  cold- 
The  climate  on  the  well  tide  of  the  Allegany  rhountains  ditFers  materially  from  that 
on  the  eafi:  tide,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  aiid  the  ette<5ts  of  the  wind  upon  the 
weather,  and  in  the  quantity  of  rain  and  liiow  which  fall  every  year.  The  S.  W.  winds, 
on  the  weft  tide  of  the  mountain,  are  accompanied  by  cold  and  rain.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  feldom  fo  cold  or  lb  hot^  by  feveral  degrees,  as  on  the  eail  fide  of  the 
mountain. 

On  the  Iwhole,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  this  divilion  of  the  United  States  is  a 
compound  of  moll  of  the  climates  in  the  world — it  has  the  moillure  of  Ireland  in  the 
fpring — the  heat  of  Africa  in  lummer — the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June— the  Iky  of 
Egypt  in  autumn— the  fnow  and  cold  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Holland,  in  winter — 
the  tempefts,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Well  Indies  in  every  feafon — and  the  variable 
winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in  eveiy  month  of  the  year. 

From  this  account  of  the  climate  of  this  dillriifl  it  is  eafy  to  afcertaiii  wliat  degrees  of 
health,  and  what  difcales  prevail.  As  tlie  inhabitants  have  the  climates,  fo  they  have 
the  acute  difeafes  of  all  the  countries  that  have  been  mentioned.  Although  it  might  be 
fuppofed,  that  with  fuch  changes  and  varieties  in  the  weather,  there  would  be  con- 
nected epidemical  difeafes  and  an  unwholefome  climate,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  found 
in  this  diftri6t  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  ;|; 

*  Dr.  Mitchill.  -j-  Dr.  RiiOi. 

X  The  foregoing  remarks  are  grounded  on  the  aiitliorities  of  Dr.  Rufli  and  Dr.  jM.itchil',  w)-.o  have  p\ib' 
ILihed  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  in  Mr.  Carey's  Mufeum,  'vols.  6th  and  7tli. 
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,000 


■R  -iTlOUNDED   fouth-eatlwardly,    by   the   Atlantic  Ocean;    eaft,    hj 

^°^^^'^^^^^-J  13  Connedicut,  Maffachufetts,  and  Vermont;  north,  by  the  45th 
degree  of  latitude,  which  divides  it  from  Canada;  north- weftardly,  by  the  river  Iro- 
quois, or  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  fouth-weil  and  louth,  by 
Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey. 

Civil  Divisions."]  This  State  is  divided  into  19  counties,  which,  by  an  a6l  of  the 
legillature  paffed  in  March,  1788,  were  fubdivided  into  townfhips. 


Counties.          T 

owns. 

No.  Inh. 

Chief  Towns. 

No.  Inhab, 

New  York 

I 

3313I 

New  York  City 

- 

32328 

Albany 

20 

75736 

Albany 

- 

3498 

Suffolk 

8 

16440 

■  Eaft  Hampton 
.  Huntington 

- 

3260 
1497 

Queen's 

6 

16014 

Jamaica 

- 

1675 

King's 

6 

4495 

r  Flat  Bufh 
I  Brooklyn     - 

: 

941 

1603 

Richmond    - 

4 

3835 

Weftfield 

- 

II5I 

WeflChefler 

21 

24003 

Bedford     - 

. 

2470 

Orange 

6 

'1849a 

f  Goflien 
1  Orange 

- 

2448 
117s 

Ulfter 

14 

29397 

Kingfton 

- 

3929 

Dutchefs 

12 

45266 

•  Poughkeepfie 
■Pifhkill 

— 

2529 
5941 

Columbia 

8 

27732 

f  Hudfon 
I  Kiiiderhook 

- 

2584 
4661 

RanfTelaer     - 

formed  fmce  the  cenfuj 

Laniinburg 

- 

Wafhington 

-     9 

1404a 

Salem 

- 

2186 

Clinton 

4 

1614 

Plattlburg 

- 

458 

Montgomery 

II 

28848 

divided  fince  the  cejifus  into 

three 

counties. 

Ontario 

— 

1075 

Canadaque 

- 



ci  in  flif* 

130 

340120 

State,  according  to  the  cenfus  of 

1790. 

i 

'Herkemer 

3 

14000" 

German  Flats 

- 

1400 

c 

Otfego 

I  2000 

^      Cooperftown 

- 



h' 

ro 

"^    f  Chenango 
1  Union  Town 

. 



i 

^ 

Tyoga 

7000 

- 

Thefe  three  laft-mentioned  counties  have  been  fcparated  from  Montgomery  frnce  the 
cenfus,  and  have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants  fubfequent  to  that  period, 
moft  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  New  England  States.  The  county  of  Plerkemer  is 
compofed  of  the  towns  of  German  Flats,  Herkemer,  and  Whiteftown,  which,  in  1792, 
was  divided  into  feveral  other  towns,  and  contained  in  1 790,  according  to  the  cenfus, 
4723  uihabitants ;  fince  which,  this  number  has  been  increafedto  upwards  of  14,000. 

The 
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The  townfhips,' into  which  the  counties  are  divided,  are  corporations  invefted  with 
certain  privileges.  The  aft  directs,  that  the  treeholders  in  the  feveral  towniliips  fhall 
aflemble  in  town  meetings,  on  the  firfl  Tuei'day  in  April  annually,  and  choole  their 
town  officers,  viz.  one  fupervifor,  one  town  clerk,  from  three  to  I'even  afieffors,  one 
or  more  coUedlors,  two  overfecrs  of  the  poor,  ccmmiflioners  of  highways,  contlables,. 
fence-viewers,  pound-mafters,  &c.  Thefe^are  to  hold  their  refpeflive  offices  one  year, 
or  until  others  be  chofen.  This  a6l,  which  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  fpirit  of 
pure  republicanifm,  came  in  force  the  firil  day  of  April,  1789.  It  has  a  happy  ten- 
dency to  difleminate  through  the  State  fuch  information  and  fuch  principles  as  are  cal- 
culated to  cherifh  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  fupport  our  republican  government. 
The  frequent  colledion  of  people  in  town  meetings  makes  tliem  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  affimilates  their  ideas  and  their  manners  :  their  being  invetled  with  power, 
makes  them  feel  their  importance,  and  roufes  their  ambition  ;  their  town  meetings 
will  be  a  fchool,  in  which  all  the  free  citizens  of  the  State  may  learn  how  to  tranfa6l 
bufinefs  with  propriety,  and  in  which  they  may  qualify  themfelves  for  the  higher  offices 
of  the  State  ;  the  number  of  public  offices  will  be  increafed,  without  increafmg  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  State  ;  and  as  the  defire  of  promotion  is  innate  in  human  nature,  and 
as  ambition  to  pofiefs  the  requifite  qualifications  commonly  accompanies  this  defire,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  number  of  perfons  qualified  for  public  office  will  be  increafed, 
and  of  courfe  the  number  of  good  citizens  proportionably  muhiplied,  and  the  lubordi- 
nate  civil  affairs  of  the  State  more  faithfully  and  more  regularly  tranfa6ted. 

Rivers  and  Canals.]  Hudfon's  river  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  finetl  rivers  in  the 
United  States :  it  riles  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain.  In  its  courfe  fouth-eafterly  it  approaches  whhin  fix  or  eight  miles  of  Lake 
George;  then,  after  a  ffiort  courfe  eaft,  turns  foutherly  and  receives  the  Socondaga 
from  the  fouth-weft,  which  heads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohawk  river.  The  courfe 
of  the  river  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  empties  into  York  Bay,  is  verj'  uniformly 
fouth,  I  a  deg.  or  15  deg.  weft.  Its  whole  length  is  about  250  miles  ;  from  Albany  to 
Lake  George  is  fixty-five  miles.  This  diftance,  the  river  is  navigable  only  for  batteaux, 
and  has  two  portages,  occafioned  by  falls  of  half  a  mile  each. 

The  banks  of  Hudlon's  river,  efpecially  on  the  weftern  fide,  as-  far  as  the  highlands 
extend,  are  chiefly  rocky  cliffs.  The  pairage  through  the  highlands,  which  is  fixteen 
miles,  affords  a  wild  romantic  fcene  :  in  this  narrow  pafs,  on  each  fide  of  which  the 
mountains  tower  to  a  great  height,  the  wind,  if  there  be  any,  is  collected  and  com- 
preffed,  and  blows  continually  as  through  a  bellows  :  veffels,  in  paffnig  through  it, 
are  often  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The  bed  of  this  river,  which  is  deep  and  fraooth 
to  an  aftoniffiing  diftance,  through  a  hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of 
fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  United  States,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  pro- 
duced by  fome  mighty  convulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flov,'s  a  few  miles  above  Albany, 
which  is  160  miles  from  New  York  :  it  is  navigable  for  floops  of  80  tons  to  Albany, 
and  for  ffiips  to  Hudfon  :  ffiip  navigation  to  Albany  is  intermpted  by  a  rmmber  of 
iflands,  fix  or  eight  miles  below  the  city,  called  the  Over/laugh,  h  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  confine  the  river  to  one  channel,  by  which  means  the  channel  will  be  deepened, 
and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Albany  with  veffels  of  a  larger  lize  be  removed. 
About  60  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  freffi.  llie  river  is  ftored  with  a 
variety  of  fiffi,  which  renders  a  fummer  paffage  to  Albany  delightful  and  amufing  to 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  carrying  onthe  fur  trade  with  Canada,  ty  means  of 

the  lakes,  have  been  already  mentioned  :  its  conveniencies  for  internal  commerce  are 

I  lingularly 
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fingiilarly  great :  the  produce  af  the  remotefr  farms  is  eafily  and  Ipeedily  conveyed  to  a 
certain  and  j^rofitable  market,  and  at  the  lowctt  expenle :  in  this  refpedt,  New  York, 
has  greatly  the  advantage  of  Philadelphia.  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  Penn- 
f}'lvania  is  carried  to  market  in  waggons,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  fome  of  which 
is  rough  ;  hence  it  is  that  Philadelphia  is  crowded  with  waggons,  carts,  horfes  and 
itlicir  drivers,  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  that  is  done  in  New  York,  where  all  the  produce 
of  the  country  is  brought  to  market  Ijy  water  with  much  lefs  fhew  and  parade.  But 
Philadelphia  has- other  advaiitages,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  to 
■compenfate  for  this  natural  defecl.  The  increaling  population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Hudfon  muft  annually  increale  the  amazing  wealth  that 
is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New  York :  added  to  this,  the  ground  has  been  marked 
rtjut,  the  level  afcertaincd,  a  company  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Prelident, 
Directors,  and  Company  (>f  the  Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,"  and  funds  fublt:ribed  for  the  purpole  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  nearefi: 
approximating  point  of  Hudfon's  river  to  Sovith  Bay,  which  empties  into  the  fouth  end 
of  Lake  Champlain  :  the  diltance  is  i8  miles.  The  difference  of  level  and  the  face  of 
the  country  are  fuch,  as  to  juftify  a  belief  that  the  opening  of  this  canal  will  not  be  lefs 
,pra6licable  than  ufeiul. 

Saranac  river  pafles  through  Flattfburg  into  Lake  Champlain  :  it  has  been  explored 
nearly  30  miles,  and  there  found  equal  in  iize  to  the  mouth.  In  this  river  is  the  greatetl 
;jibundance-of  tin.i,  luch  as  fahnon,   bafs,  pike,  pickerel,  trout,  &c. 

Sable  river,  not  far  from  the  Saranac,  is  fcareely  60  j-ards  wide.  On  this  llream  are 
•remarkable  falls  :  the  whole  defcent  of  the  water  is  about  200  feet  in  feveral  pitches, 
the  greatell  of  which  is  40  feet  perpendicular  :  at  the  toot  of  it  the  water  is  unfathom- 
able. A  large  pine  has  been  feen,in  a  frefhet,  to  pitch  overendwife,  and  remain  ti^veral 
minutes  under  water.  The  fiream  is  confined  by  high  rocks  on  either  fide,  a  fpace  of 
40  feet,  and  tlie  banks  at  the  falls  are,  at  leaic,  as  many  feet  high.  In  a  frcfliet  the 
flood  wood  frequently  lodges,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  riles  to  full  banks,  and 
then  burfts  away  its  obftrudtions  with  a  molt  tremendous  crathing.  The  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Chazy  rivers  are  in  the  townfhip  of  Ch.implain,  which  borders  on  tlie  Canada  line  : 
both  are  navigable  tome  miles,  the  former  lix  or  leven,  aifording  good  mill  feats — 
feveral  mills  are  already  ereded.  The  Britilh  have  a  poll:,  and  maintain  a  liuall  gar- 
rilbn,  at  Point-au-fer  in  this  townfliip.  ,      >. 

The  river  Boquet  paffes  through  the  town  of  Willflwrough,  in  Clinton  county,  and 
is  navigable  for  boats  about  two  miles,  and  is  there  interrupted  by  falls,  on  whicji  are 
mills.  At  this  place  arc  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  by  General  Bur- 
gojme.  Here  he  gave  his  famous  war  feaft  to  his  "  numerous  holts  of  lavages,"  and 
here,  probably,  he  firll  conceived  that  celebrated  proclamation  v/hich  he  afterwards 
hroi'ght  forth. 

Black  river  riles  in  the  high  country,  near  the  fomres  of  Canada  Creek,  wdiich  falls 
into  Mohawk  river,  and  takes  its  courfe  N.  W.  and  then  N.  E.  till  it  dhcharges  itfeif 
into  Cataraqua  or  Iroquois  river,  not  far  from  Swegauchec  :  it  is  faid  to  be  navigable 
for  batteaux  up  to  the  lower  falls,  60  miles,  which  is  dillant  from  the  flourilliing  fettle- 
ment  of  WJfiteAown  25  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  river  is  reckoned  at  1 1 2 
miles. 

Onondago  river  riles  in  the  Oneida  lake,  runs  wefiwardly  into  Lake  Ontario  at 
Ofvv'ego  :  it  is  boatable  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  74  miles,  (except  a  fall 
.which  pccafions  a  portage  of  twenty  yards)  thence  batteaux  go  u^  Wood  Creek  almoll 
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to  Fort  Stanwlx,  40  mile>,  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  to  iNlohawk  river. 
Toward  tlie  head  waters  of  this  river  falinon  are  caught  in  great  quantities. 

Mohawk  river  riles  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  about  eight  mile,  from  Black 
river,  and  runs  fouthwardly  2.0  miles,  to  the  fort ;  then  eallward,  1 10  miles,  into  the 
Hudfon.  The  produce  that  is  conveyed  down  this  river  is  landed  at  Skenectady,  and 
is  thence  carried  by  land  iixteen  miles,  over  a  barren  thrub  plain,  to  Al'jany.  Except 
a  portage  of  about  a  mile,  occafioned  by  the  little  falls,  56  miles  above  Skene6tady,- 
the  river  is  palTable  for  boats  from  Skeneftady  nearly  or  cjuite  to  its  lource.  The  per- 
pendicular defcent  of  thele  falls  is  ettimated  at  42  feet  in  the  coud'e  of  one  mile  ;-  and 
it  is  fiippofedj  they  might  hi  locked  lb  as  to  be  rendered  paiiable  for  boats  carrying 
live  tons,  for  about  i  5,000!.  crarrency.  The  Cohoez  in  this  river  are  a  great  curiolity  ; 
thev  are  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Hudfon.  The  river  is  about  100  yards- 
wide  ;  the  rock,  OTcr  which  it  pours  as  over  a  mill  dam,  extends  almoll  in.a  line  froiiL 
one  tide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  pei"pendicular  height.  In- 
cluding the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  lixty  or  Icventy  feet :  the  rocks  below,, 
in  ibme  places,  are  worn  many  feet  deep  by  the  conftant  friftion  of  the  water.  The 
view  of  this  tremendous  cataracft  is  diminifhed  by  the  height  of  the  banks  on  each  fide 
of  the  river.  About  a  mile  below  the  falls  the  river  branches  and  forms  a  large  lUaiid  ; 
but  the  two  mouths  may  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  from  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Hud- 
fon :  the  branches  are  fordable  at  low  water,  but  are  dangerous.  A  company  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Prelklent,  Diredors,  and  Company  of  the  Weilern  Inland  Lock  Na- 
vigation, in  the  State  of  New  York,"  were  incorporated  by  the  legitlature  of  New 
Y'ork,  in  March,  1792,  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  a  lock  navigation  from  the  now 
navigable  part  of  Hudlbn's  river,  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  the  Seneca 
lake.  This  rout  has. been  furveyed  and  found  pra6ticable,  the  expenfe  eftimated,  and 
the  funds  fubfcribed,  and  the  work  is  to  be  executed  with  all  poilible  difpatch.  The 
opening  of  this  navigation  would  be  a  valt  acquilition  to  the  commerce  of  this  State. 
A  fhore  of  at  leaft  1000  miles  in  length  would,  in  conlequence  of  it,  be  wafhed  by 
boatable  waters,  exclutive  of  all  the  great  lakes,  and  many  millions  of  acres  of  excel- 
lent tillage  land,  rapidly  fettling,  would  be  accommodatcdvvith- water  conimimication 
for  conveying  their  produce  to  market. 

Delaware  river  riles  in  Lake  Utltayaiitho,  lat.  42°  25',  and  takes  its  courfe  fouth- 
wcft,  until  it  croffes  into  Pcnnfylvania  in  latitude  41°;  thence  louthv/ardly,  dividing 
New  York  from  Fennfylvania,  until  it  flrikes  the  nortli-well  corner  of  Nev/  Jerfcy,  in 
latitude  41°  24';  and  then  paffes  off"  to  lea,  through  Delaware  bay,  having  New  Jer- 
fcy on  the  call  lide^  and  Peunfylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  \\efl. 

Sufquehannah  E.  Branch  river  has  its  Ibmxe  in  lake  Otfego,  lat.  42'"  ^i^',  from  which 
it  takes  a  Ibuth-weft  courfe  :   it  crolfes  the  line  which  divides  New  York  and  Pcnnfyl- 
vania three  times,  the  laft  time  near  Tyoga  point,  wIkmc  it  receives  Tjoga  river.    Bat-- 
tcaux  pals  to  its  fource  ;  thence  to  Mohawk  river  is  but  twenty  miles,  capable  of  good 
roads. 

Tyoga  river  rifes  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  about  latitude  42°,  runs  eaftwardly 
and  empties  into,  the  Sufquehannah  at  Tyoga  point,  in  latitude  41°  :,y'.  It  is  boatable 
about  50  miles. 

Seneca  river  rifes  in  the  Seneca  country,  and  runs  eaflwaixlly,  and  in  its  patTage  re- 
eeives  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  (which  lie  north  and  ibuth,  ten  or 
twelve  mil e5  apart,  each' is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
in  breadth)  and  empties  into  the  Onondago  river,  14  miles  above  the  falls,  at  a  place 
called  Three  Rivers.     From  Three  River  point  to  Onondago  lake,  up  Seneca  river,  is 
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12  miles.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this  lake  a  fa!t  fpring  iffues  from  the  o;round,  tlie 
water  of  which  is  falter  than  that  of  the  orean  :  it  conitantiy  emits  water  in  futhcient 
quaiitiiy  for  works  of  any  extent :  it  is  probable  the  whole  countjy  will  be  fuppiied 
from  this  fpring,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  fpiiag  is  the  property  of  the  State. 
This  river  is  boatable  from  the  lakes  downwards. 

Cheneflee  river  riles  near  the  iburce  of  t!ie  Tyoga,  and  runs  northwardly  by  the 
Cheneliee  caftleand  flats,  and  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  eighty  miles  eall  of  Niagara 
fort.  On  tliis  river  is  one  let  of  large  falls,  not  fiu"  from  its  junilion  with  Lake  On- 
tario.    The  inhabitants  uuprove  thefe  falls  to  good  purpofe,  by  the  eretlion  of  mills 

upon  them. 

The  north  eall  branch  of  the  Allegany  river  heads  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  near 
the  Iburce  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  directly  weft  until  it  is  joined  by  a  larger  branch 
from  the  fouthward,  which  riles  near  the  weft  branch  of  theSufquehannah  :  their  junc- 
tion is  on  the  line  between  Pennfylvania  and  New  York.  From  tiiis  junction  the  river 
purliies  a  north-weft  courfe,  leaving  a  fegment  of  the  river  of  about  fifty  miles  in 
len'^'th,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  thence  it  .proceeds  in  a  circuitous  ibuth-weft  direc- 
tion, until  it  croflcs  into  Pennfylvania  ;  from  thence  to  its  entrance  uito  the  Milfiflippi, 
it  has  already  been  defcribed. 

There  are  few  filh  in  the  rivers,  but  in  the  brooks  are  plenty  of  trout  ;  and  in  the 
lakes,  yellow  perch,  funfilh,  falmon  trout,  catfiih,  and  a  variety  of  others. 

From  this  account  of  the  rivers,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  excellent  advantages  for 
conveying  produce  to  market  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  feltlements  already  made  in  this  State,  are  chiefly  upon  two  narrow  oblongs, 
cxtendin«-  from  ihe  city  of  New  York,  eaft  and  north.  The  one  eaft,  is  Long  Iflaud, 
which  is  140  miles  long,  narrow,  and  furrounded  by  the  lea.  The  one  extending 
north  is  about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  bife6ted  by  the  Hudfon  :  and  fuch  is  the  in- 
terfeclion  of  the  whole  State  by  the  branches  of  the  Hudfon,  the  Delaware,  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and  other  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  few  places 
throuo-hout  its  whole  extent,  that  are  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  fome 
lx)a  table  or  navigable  ftream. 

Bays  and  Lakes.]  York  bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad,  fpreads  to 
the  fouthward  before  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Eaft  and  Fludfon's  rivers,  and  embolbms  feveral  fmall  iflands,  of  which  Governor's 
Ifland  is  the  principal  :  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  through  the  Narrows,  between 
Staten  and  Long  Iflands,"  which  are  fcarcely  two  miles  wide.  The  paffage  up  to  New 
Y'ork  from  Sandy  Hook,  the  point  of  land  that  extends  fartheft  into  the  fea,  is  fafe, 
and  not  above  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  common  navigation  is  between  the  eaft 
and  weft  banks,  in  about  twenty-two  feet  water.  There  is  a  light-houfe  at  Sandy 
Hook  on  a  peninfula  from  the  Jerfey  Ihore. 

South  bay  lies  12  or  15  miles  north  of  the  northern  bend  in  Hudfon's  river  :  at  its 
north  end  it  receives  Wood  Creek  from  the  fouth,  which  is  navigable  feveral  miles,  and 
lined  with  fine  meadows  ;  foon  after  it  mingles  its  waters  with  Eaft  bay,  which  ftretches 
caftward  into  Vermont.  At  the  junclion  of  thefe  bays  com.mences  another  bay  or  lake, 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  whofe  banks  are  fteep  hills,  or  cliffs  of  rocks,  gene- 
rally inacceflible.  At  Ticonderoga  this  bay  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  George  from 
the  Ibuth-wcft,  through  a  large  brook,  which  rolls  down  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot 
of  which  were  formerly  a  let  of  law  mills.     The  waters  of  Lake  George  are  100  feet 

higher  than  thofe  of  the  bay, 
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Oneida  Lake  lies  about  twenty  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  extends  weftward 
about  30  miles. 

Salt  Lake  is  fmall,  and  empties  into  Seneca  river  loon  after  its  junftion  with  the 
Onondago  river,  about  1 2  miles  from  Three  River  point.  This  lake  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  falinc  particles,  which  circumllance  gave  rife  to  its  name.  The  Indians 
make  tlieir  fait  from  it. 

Lake  Otfego,  at  the  head  of  Sufquehannah  river,  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  nar- 
row, perhaps  not  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  land  on  the  banks  of  this  lake  is  very 
good,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  eafy. 

Caniaderago  lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Otfego,  and  fix  miles  weft  of  it.  A 
ftream,  by  the  name  of  Oaks  Creek,  ifllies  from  it,  and  falls  into  the  Sufquehannah 
river,  about  five  miles  below  Otlego.  The  bell  cheefe  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
laid  to  be  made  upon  this  Creek. 

Chatoque  lake  is  the  fource  of  Conawongo  river,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  : 
the  lower  end  of  it,  whence  the  river  proceeds,  is  in  latitude  42°  10';  from  thence  to 
its  head  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  From  the  north-weft  part  of  this  to  lake  Erie  is 
nine  miles,  and  was  once  a  communication  ufed  by  the  French. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  in  Orange  county,  is  a  veiy  valuable  tract 
called  the  Drowned  Lands,  containing  about  40  or  50,000  acres.  The  waters,  which 
defceud  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being  but  llowly  difcharged  by  the  river  iffuing 
from  it,  cover  thefe  vaft  meadows  every  winter,  and  render  them  extremely  fertile  ;  but 
they  expofe  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  to  intermittents.  The  Walkhill  river  which 
paties  through  this  extenfive  amphibious  tra(5t,  and  empties  into  Hudfon's  river,  is  in 
the  fpring  ftored  with  very  large  eels  in  great  plenty.  The  bottom  of  this  river  is  a 
broken  rock ;  and,  it  is  fuppolcd,  that  for  20c  ol.  the  channel  might  be  deepened 
fo  as  to  let  oft' all  the  v/aters  from  the  meadows,  and  thereby  redeem  fiom  the  floods  a 
large  trail  of  rich  land,  for  grafs,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn. 

Roads.]  The  roads  in  this  State  have  been  in  general  but  illy  attended  to  till  within 
the  two  or  tliree  laft  years.  The  legiflature,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  attending 
to  the  matter,  and  perhaps  ftimulated  by  the  enterprizing  and  attive  Fennfylvanians, 
who  are  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  weftern  country,  have  lately  granted  very  libe- 
ral fums  towards  improving  thofe  roads  that  traverfe  the  moft  fettled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  opining  fuch  as  lead  into  the  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  uniting, 
as  far  as  pollible,  the  eftablifhments  on  the  Hudfon's  river,  and  the  moft  populous 
parts  of  the  interior  country  hy  the  nearcft  praflicable  diilances.  A  poft  regularly  rides 
from  Albany  to  the  CheneflTee  river,  once  a  fortnight,  through  Whiteftown,  Geneva, 
Canadaqua,  Canawargus,  and  Williamfburgh,  on  the  Chenellee  river.  By  this  efta- 
blifhment  a  fafe  and  direct  conveyance  is  opened  between  tlie  moft  interior  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  weft,  and  the  feveral  States  in  the  Union. 

A  gi'and  road  was  opened  through  Clinton  county,  which  borders  upon  Canada,  in 
the  year  1700,  un<lcr  tlie  direftion  of  a  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Dutchcfs  county,  and  after 
liim  called  Rogers'  road.  I'his  road  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  fafety  of  tra- 
velling between  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  when 
pafling  the  lakes  on  ice  is  often  dangerous,   and  always  uncomfortable. 

A  ro;id  alio  has  been  lately  cut  from  Katt's  Kill,  on  the  Hudlbn,  weftwardly,  which 
paftl'S  near  Owafco  lake. 

Bridges.]  Abridge,  called  Staat's  Bridge,  250  feet  long,  and  of  a  futficicnt  width 
to  admit  two  carriages  abreaft,  has  lately  been  throsvn  acrofs  Abram's  Creek,  which 
falls  into  ^udlun"s  river,  near  the  city  of  Iludfon,  by  wliich  a.  communication  v/itli  the  • 
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country., in  a  new  dIreAion,  is  opened  from  tlie  city  of  Iludlbn  :  and' a  dtflance  faved^^^ 
of  four  or  five  inHes  in  the  main  poit  road  from  ^^cw  York  to  Albany. 

Skaticook  bridge,  in  tlie  town  of  tiiat  name,  lo  miles  from  Lanlinburgli^  is  ari  inge- 
nious Itructure,  built  at  the  private  expcnfe  of  au  enterprifmg  and  liberal  gentleman. 
It  coft  J400I.  currency. 

The  le^'ijlature  of  the  State  have  granted  3000I.  lo  build  a  bridge  over  thefprouts  of 
Mohawk  river,  whenever  the  fum^of  loool.  ihall  ]>e  iabfcribed  and  paid.    This  bridge 
v/ill  be  one  of  the  longeft  in  America,  and  will  open  a  dire6l  communication  to  a  veiy 
cxtenlive  country,  progreffing  fail  iu  population,  hi  the  north-weflern  parts  of  the^ 
State, 

Face  op  THE  Country,.  Mountains,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  The  State,  to 
fpeak  generally,  is  interfected  by  ridges  of  mountains  running  in  a  north-eatl  and  fouth- 
weft  direction.  Beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  however,  the  country  is  a  deads, 
level,  of  a' fine  rich  foil,  covered  in  its  natural  ftate  with  maple,  beech,  birch,  cheny, 
black  walnut,  locufl,  hickory,  and  fonie  mulberry  trees.  On  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie  are  a  few  chetiiut  and  oak  ridges.  Hemlock  fwamps  are  interfperfed  thinly- 
through  the  country.  All  the  creeks'  that  empty  into  Lake  Erie,  have  falls,  which- 
afibrd  many  excellent  mill-feats. 

The  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes  are  reprefented  as  uncommonly  exr-  ^ 
celient,  being  rttoft  agreebly  diverfiiied  with  gentle  rilingSy  mid  timbered  with  lofty 
trees,  with  little  underwood.     The  legiflature  of  this-  State  have  granted  one  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  l;md  as  a  gratuity  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  line  of  this  State, 
This  traft  is  bounded  weft  by  the  eaft  Ihoi'c  of  the  Seneca  Liike,  and:  the  Mafla- 
rhufetts  lands  in:  the  new  county  of  Ontario  ;  north,  by  part, of  Lake  Ontario  near. 
Fort  Olwcgo  ;  fouth,  by  a  ridge  of  the  Allegany  mountains  and  the  Pcnnfylvajiia: . 
line  ;  and  eaft,  by  the  Tufcaroi-o   Creek  (which  falls  nearly  into  tfhe  middle  of  the'- 
Oneida  Lake)  and  that  part  of  Montgomery  which   has  been  fettling  by  the   Nqvr' 
IJngland  people  very  rap'jdly  fince  the  peace. 

This  pleafant  country  is  dividfed  into  twenty-five- to-wnfhips  of  60,000  acires  eacb:,., 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  loo  convenient  farms,  of  600  acres,  making  in  the 
whole  2,500  farms. 

Eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains  tlie  countr\'  is  broken  into  hills  with  rich  intei-^ 
vening  vallies.     The  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and  when  cleared  afford. 
a  very  fine  pafture :  the  vallies,. }  when  cultivated,  produce  wheat,  hemp,  iiax,  peas, 
grafs,  oats,  and  Indian  corn. 

Befides  the  trees  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  Sta;te,  tlie 
fcYcral  kinds  of  oak,  fuch  as  white,  rctl,  yellow,  black,  and  chelimt  oak;  wliite,. 
yellow,  fpruce,  and  pitch  pines:  cedar,  fir-tree,  butternut,  alpin,  commonly  called 
}X)plar,  white  wOod,  which  in  Pennlylvania  is  called  poplar,  and  in  England  the 
tulip  tree,  rock,  maple,  the  linden  tree,  which,  with  the  white  wood,  gi-ows  on  tlie 
low  ri'.'h  ground,  the  button  VvOod,  Ihrub-cranbcrry,  the  fruit  of  which  hangs  in 
cluftcTS  like  grapes  as  large  as  cherries;  this  fhrub  too  grows  on  low  ground. 
Befides  thefe  is  the  -luinach,  which  bears  clutters  of  red  berries  :  the  Indians  chew 
the  leaves  inftead  of  tobacco  ;  the  berries  are  uied'  in  dyes.  Of  the  conunoditics 
produced  from  culture,  wheat  is  the  ftaple.  Of  this  article  in  wheat  and  flour, 
txiuivalcnt  to  one  million  bufhels  are  yearly  exported.  Indian  corn  and  peas  arc 
likewife  raifed  for  exportation  ;  and  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  tor  home  confumption. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  State  large  dairies  arc  kept,  which  fiiniii-li  for  the  market  butter 
and  clicefe.     The  beft  lands  in  ■this  State  whicli  lie  along  the  Mowhawk  river,  and 
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rsorth  of  it,  and  wcA  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  arc  yet  mollly  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
••but  are  moft  rapicUy  fettling. 

The  county  of  Clinton  in  the  moft  noi-thern  part  of  the  State,  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George,  lies  about  midway  between  Quebec  and  New  York,  and  from 
230  to  240  miles  fi-om  each,  and  is  fettled  by  about  2000  inhabitants.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  in  this  com:ity  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  produce  in  abun- 
dance the  various  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
inhabitants  manufadture  earthen  ware,  pot  and  pearl  afh,  in  large  quantities, 
wliich  they  export  to  New  York  or  Quebec — Their  wool  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  which  is  produced  in  more  foutliern  climates  ;  their  beef  and  pork  is  fccond  to- 
none ;  and  the  price  of  flail  fed  beef  in  IMontreal  (diftant  60  miles  from  Plattihurg) 
is  fuch  as  to  encourage  the  fa-rmers  to  drive  their  cattle  to  that  market.  Their  forefts 
fupply  them  with  fugar  and  molaffes,  as  every  family,  with  no  more  implements 
than  are  neceflary  for  common  ufe,  can  make  a  llifficiency  for  its  own.  confumption, 
and  that  at  a  fealbn  when  the  farmer  can  be  no  otherwife  employed.  The  toil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp.  The  land  carriage  from  any  part  of  the  country, 
in  tranfpor ting  their  produce  to  New  York,  does  not  exceed  18  miles.  The  caiTying 
place  at  Ticonderoga  is  one  mile  and  a  half;  and  from  Fort  George  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  to  Fort  Edward,  is  but  14  miles  ;  after  which 
there  are  two  or  three  fmall  obfi ructions  by  falls,  which  are  about  to  be  removed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  northern  canal.  Frc-m  this  county  to  Quebec  are  annually 
•fent  large  rafts,  the  rapids  at  St.  John's  and  Chamblee  being  the  only  intcn'uption 
in  the  navigation,  and  thole  not  lb  great  but  that  at  Ibrae  feaibns,  batteaux  with 
lixty  bulhels  of  lalt  can  afcend  them.  At  this  diftance  from  the  lea,  fait  is  fold  at 
half  a  dollar  a  bufliel. 

Xn  the  northern  and  imfettled  parts  of  the  State  are  a  plenty  of  moofe  deer^  bears, 
fome  beavers,  martins,  and  moll  otlicr  inhalntants  of  the  forell,  except  wolves. 
Ducks,  growfe,  pigeons,  and  fifh  of  many  kinds,  and  particularly  falmon,  are  taken 
in  great  abundance  in  different  parts,  and  efpecially  in  the  county  of  Clinton.  At 
the  mouth  of  Saranae  river,  which  falls  into  Champlain,  the  lalmon  are  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  ufual  to  take  4  or  500  in  a  day  with  fpcars  and  fmall  fcoop 
nets.  They  are  caught  from  May  till  November,  and  make  excellent  failed  pro- 
vilions,  and  every  cottager,  by  fpending  an  houi"  in  the  evening,  may  obtain  a  fuffi- 
cient  fupply  for  his  family. 

Population  and  CharaGter.]  For  the  population  of  this  State,  according  to 
the  cenfus  of  1790,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  of  divifions.  In  17S6,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  338,897,  of  which  18,889  were  blacks.  In  1756, 
there  were  96,775  inhabitants,  including  13,542  blacks.  The  average  annual  in- 
•creafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  from  1756  to  1786,  Avas  4,554.  The  annual 
increafe  for  the  four  years  fucceeding  1786,  was  upwards  of  25,000.  A  great  pro- 
portion-of  this  increafe  confifts  of  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States.  The 
population  for  every  fquarc  mile,  including  the  whole  State,  ■  is  nearly  eight,  • -^vdiich 
Ihtws  that  a  great  part  of  the  State  is  yet  unfcttled.      '      [  • 

The  effects  of  the  Revolution  have  been' as  gi-eatly  aiid 'a's  •'ha|-}pUy&l%^4)y  this, 
as  by  any  of  the  United  States.  The  acceihon  of  inhabitants  within  a  few  years 
has  been' great,  even  beyond  calculation;  and  fo  long  as  lauds  can  be  obtained 
upon  advantageous  terms,  and  with  a  good,  title;  knd  the  geiicral  governm.cpt 
continues  to  protect  indultry  and  encourage  commerce,  -lb  lohg'thev  \viu-  continue  to 
ancreafe.     The  new  fetilemcuts  that  ai'e  forming  in  the  northern  aftdwefrcra  .parts 
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of  the  State,  are  principally  by  people  from  New  EnglaPid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Dutch  entcrpiize  few  or  no  Icttlements.  Amcnig  all  llie  new  townlhips  that  have 
been  fettled  lince  the  peace,  (and  they  have  been  aftonilliingly  numerous)  it  is  not 
kiiov/n  that  one  has  been  lettled  by  tlie  Dutch.  Although  they  are  as  "  intent  upon 
gain"  as  other  people,  they  had  rather  reft  lecure  of  what  they  poiief^  than  h.azaid 
all  or  even  a  part,  in  uncertain  attempts  to  increafe  it. 

The  Englilh  language  is  generally  Ipoken  throughout  the  State,  but  is  not  a  little 
corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialect,  which  is  flill  fpoken  in  fome  counties,  particularly 
in  kiiig's,  iJlllcr,  /Vlhany,  and  that  part  of  Orange  which  lies  fouth  of  the  mountains.. 
But  as  Dutch  fchools  are  almoll,  if  not  wholly  diicontinued,  that  language,  in  a  few 
generations,  will  prol^ably  ceafe  to  be  ufed  at  all ;  and  the  increafe  of  Englilh 
fchools  has  already  had  a  perceptible  efFe6f  in  the  improvement  of  the  Englilh 
langfuase. 

The  manners  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language.  The  anceftors  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  fouthcrn  and  middle  parts  of  Long  Ifland  were  cither  natives  of 
England  or  the  immediate  defcendants  of  the  firft  fettlcrs  of  New  England,  and  their 
manners  and  cufloms  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  The  comities  inhabited 
by  the  Dutch  have  adopted  the  Englifli  manners  in  a  great  degree,  but  ft  ill  retain 
many  modes,  particularly  in  their  religion,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hollandcrjs. 
They  are  induftrions,  neat,  and  economical  in  the  management-  of  their  farms  and 
their  families.  Whatever  bufmefs  they  purfue,  they  generally  follow  the  old  track 
of  their  forefathers,  and  feldom  invent  any  new  improvements  in  agriculture, 
manufailures,  or  mechanics.  They  were  the  firfi:  fettlcrs  of  this  State,  and  were 
particularly  friendly  to  the  Englifh  colony  that  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New  England, 
in  1620;  and  continued  to  be  amicably  difpofed  towards  the  Englifli  colonies  call 
of  them,  until  the  unhappy  difpute  arofe  concerning  the  lands  on  Connedicut 
river. 

The  revolution,  and  its  confequences,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  influence  in 
diffufmg  a  fpirit  of  liberality  among  the  Dutch,  and  in  difpelling  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  national  prejudice.  Schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  are  eftablilhed 
and  ellablifliing  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  Englilh  and  learned  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  a  literary  and  fcientific  fpirit  is  evidently 
increafing.  If  fuch  are  the  buddings  of  improvement  in  the  dawn  of  our  empire, 
what  a  rich  harvclt  may  we  expe6l  in  its  meridian  ! 

The  city  of  New  York  is  inhabited  principally  by  merchants,  phylicians,  lawyers, 
mechanics,  fhopkeepcrs,  and  tradefmen  compofed  of  almofl  all  nations  and  rcligio:>s. 
They  are  generally  relpeclable  in  their  feveral  profefiions,  and  fuftain  the  reputation 
of  honeft,  punctual,  and  fair  dealers. 

The  manners  and  cliaracfcr  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  Colony  or  State  will 
take  their  colouring,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  the  peculiar  manners  of  the 
firft  fettlcrs.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  emigrants  to  a  fettlement  to  adopt  the 
cuftoms  of  the  original  inhabitants,  than  the  contrary,  even  though  the  eniigi-ants 
fhould  in  length  of  time  become  the  moft  numerous.  Hence  it  is  that  the  neatnefs, 
parfimony,  and  induftry  of  the  Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  firll:  Englifh  fettlcrs 
in  the  province,  and,  until  the  revolution,  formed  a  diftlnguifhing  trait  in  their 
provincial  charader.  It  is  ftill  difeernible,  though  in  a  much  lets  degree,  and  will 
probably  continue  vifible  for  manj'  years  to  come. 

Befides  the  Dutch  and  Englilh  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  this  State  many 
emigrants  from  Scotland^    Ireland,    Germany,  and  fome  few  from  France.     Many 
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Cs^mans  arc  fettled  on  the  Mohawk,  and  fome  Scots  people  on  the  Hudfon,  in  the 
eounty  ofWaflungton.  The  principal  part  of  the  two  former  fettled  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  retain  the  niannerp,  the  religion,  and  fome  of  them  the  language 
of  thtnr  refpcdivc  countries.  The  French  emigrants  fettled  principally  at  Ne%v 
Rochclle  and  on  Staten  illand,  and  their  dcfcendants,  Icveral  of  them  now  fill  fome 
of  the  highell-  ofliccs  in  the  United  States. 

Chief  Towns.]  There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this  State;  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Hudfon.  New  York  is  the  capif  al  of  the  State,  and  ftandij  on  the  fouth-  - 
weft  point  of  Manhattan,  commonly  called  New  York  Illand,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hudlbn  and  Eali:  rivers.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  call  tide  of  the 
illand,  although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  length  of  the  ' 
city  on  Eaft  river  is  about  two  miles  ;  but  falls  much  fhort  of  that  diftance  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudfon.  Its  breadth,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  ; 
and  its  circumference  may  be  four  miles.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  not  perfectly  regular, 
but  is  laid  ont  with  reference  to  thcfituation  of  the  ground.  The  ground  which  was 
unoccupied  before  the  peace  of  1783,  was  laid  out  in  parallel  ftreets  of  convenient 
width,  v/hich-has  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  parts  of  the  city  lately  built.  The  prin- 
cipal ftreets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers.  Thefe  are  interfered,  though  not  at 
right  angles,  by  ftreets  running  from  river  ta  river.  In  the  width  of  the  llreets  there 
is  a  great  diverfity.  Water-llreet  and  Queen-flreet,  which  occupy  the  banks  of  Eafl. 
river,  are  very  conveniently  iitual^d  for  butinefs,  but  they  arc  low  and  too  narrow; 
not  admitting  in  Ibme  places  of  walks  on  the  fides  for  foot-paffengers.  Broad-ftrcet, 
extending  from  the  Exchange  to  City-hall,  is  fufficiently  wide.  This  was  originally 
built  on  each  fide  of  the  creek,  which  penetrated  almoll  to  the  City-hall.  This  flreet 
is  low,  but  plealant.  But  the  moll  convenient  and  agreeable  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Broadway.  It  begins  at  a  point  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hudfon  and 
Eaft  riverf,  occupies  the  height  of  land  between  them,  upon  a  frue  meridional  line, 
riles  gently  to  the  northward,  is  near  70  feet  wide,  adorned,  where  the  fort  formerly 
flood,  (which  has  lately  been  levelled)  with  an  elegant  brick  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  governor  of  tlie  State,  and  a  public  walk  from  the  extremity  of  the  point,  , 
occupying  the  ground  of  the  lower  battery,  which  is  now  demolilhed  ;  alfo  with  tv\^ 
Epifcopal  cliurches,  and  a  number  of  elegant  private  buildings.  It  terminates,  to  the 
northward,  in  a  triangular  area,  fronting  the  bridewell  and  alms-houfc,  and  commands 
from  any  point,  a  view  of  the  Bay  and  Narrows. 

Since  the  year  1788,  that  part  of  tiie  city  which  was  buried  in  ruins  during  the  war, 
has  been  rapidly  rebuilding  ;  the  ftreets  widened,  ftraitened,  raifed  in  the  middle  under 
an  angle  futficient  to  carry  oft' the  water  to  the  tide  gutters,  and  foot-wavs  of  brick 
made  on  each  fide.  At  this  time,  the  part  that  was  deftroyed  by  fire  is  almoll  wholly 
covered  with  elegant  brick  houfes. 

Wall-ftreet  is  generally  50  feet  wide  and  elevated,  and  the  buildings  elegant.  Ha- 
nover-fquare  and  Dock-ftreet  are  conveniently  fituated  for  bufinefs,  and  the  houles 
wclV-built.  William-ftreet  is  alfo  elevated  and  convenient,  and  is  the  princij)al  market 
for  retailing  dry  goods.  Many  of  the  other  ftreets  are  pleafant,  but  moll  of  them  arc- 
irregular  and  narrow. 

Tiie  houfes  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  tiled.  7  here  are  remaining 
a  few  houfes  built  after  tiie  old  Dutch  manner ;  but  the  Englifii  tafte  has  prevailed 
.almoft  a  century. 

Upon  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  land,  a  fort  with  four  baftions  formerly  flood,' 
•  and  alfo  a  battery  below.     The  area  of  the  fovt  contained  an  elegant  houfe  for  the  ac- 
commodation 
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ronimodation  of  tlie  royal  governors,  and  was  coninmcd  by  fire  in  Governor  Trj-on's 
time.     This  fort  and  battery  vv ere  removed  in  tlie  year  1791. 

The 'moft  magnifieerit  edifice  in  this  city  is  Federal-hall,  fitiiated  at  the  head  o£ 
Broad-llreet,  wliere  its  front  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  bafemcnt  flory  is  Tuf- 
can,  and  is  pierced  with  fcven  openings  ;  four  mafly  pillar-s  in  the  center  fupport  four 
Doric  columns  and  a  pediment.  The  freeze  is  ingenionfiy  divided,  to  admit  13  fi;ars 
in  metopes  ;  tliefc,  with  the  American  Eagle,  and  other  infignia  in  tlie  pediment,  and 
the  tablets  over  tlie  vvindows,  filed  with  the  13  arrows  and  the  olive-branch  united, 
mark  it  as  a  building  defignated  for  aiational  purpofes.  After  entering  from  the  Broad 
fi:n:ct,  wc  find  a  plainly-finillied  fquare  room,  flagged  witli  ftone,  and  to  wliich  the 
<"itizcns  have  free  accefs ;  from  this  we  enter  the  A'cttibule  in  the  center  of  tiie  pile, 
*\V-hich  leads  in  front  to  the  floor  of  the  repr^fentatives'  room,  or  real  Feikral-hall,  and 
through  two  arches  on  each  fide  by  a  pubHe  ftair-caie  on  tire  left,  and  by  a  private  one 
--on  the  right,  to  the  fenate-dianiber  and  lobbies.  ' 

This  veflil:)Ule  is  paved  with  marble — is  very  lofty  and  well-finiflied  ;  the  lower  part 
■is  of  a  light  rufiic,  wliich"  fiipiiorts  a  bandfome  ir'on  gallery ;  the  upper  half  is  in  a 
lighter  ftyle,  and  is  finiihed  with  a  ficy-light  of  about  12  by  18  feet,  which  is  decorated 
with  a  profufion  of  ornament  in  the  richell  tafie.  The  reprefentatives'  room  is  a  f])acious 
and  elegant  apartment,  61  feet  deep,  58  wide,  and  36  high,  a  coved  ceiling  of  about 
10  feet  Ifigh,  not  included.  Tliis  room  is  of  an  o<ftangular  ti^rra  ;  four  of  its  fides  are 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  niches,  and  give  a  graceiiil  variety  to  the  whole.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  placed  16  feet  ft-om  the  floor  ;  all  below  them  is  finiflied  with 
;plain  wainfcot,  interrupted  only  by  four  chirmiies ;  but  above  thele  a  number  of 
Ionic  columns  and  piliflers,  with  tlieir  proper  entablature,  are  very  judicioufiy  dif- 
pofcd,  and  give  great  elegance.  In  the  paunels  between  the  windows  tropliics  are 
carved,  and  the  letters  U.  S.  in  a  cypher  fuiTounded  with  laurel.  The  fpeaker's  cliair 
is  oppofite  the  great  doOr,  and  raifed  by  feveral  Heps  ;  the  chairs  for  the  members  are 
ranged  femicircularly,  in  two  rows,  in  fi'ont  of  the  fpeaker.  There  arc  two  galleries 
for  the  accommodation  of  fpeetators. 

On  the  left  of  the  veflibule  is  a  lobby,  19  by  48  feet,  finiflied  withTufcan  pilatlers. 
This  leads  to  the  fen ate-chamber,  which  is  40  feet  long,  30  wide,  and  20  high,  with 
an  arched  ceiling.  It  has  three  windows  in  front  and  three  back.  Thofe  in  front  open 
into  a  gallery,  12,  feet  deep,  guarded  by  ah  elegant  iron  railing.  In  this  gallery  our 
.beloved  President,  attended  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprelentatives,  took  his  oath 
of  office,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  in  prctiince  of  a  large  concourfe  of  people  afl<;ra- 
Ijled  In  front. 

The  fenate-cliamber  is  decorated  with  ])ilafters,  of  an  order  invented  by  Major 
L'Enfant  the  architecl,  which  have  a  magnificent  ajipearance.  The  marble,  which  is 
iifed  in  the  ehim.nics,  is  American  ;  and  for  beautjr  of  fhades  and  polifh  is  equal  to  any 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Befides  thel'e,  there  are  feveral  other  rooms  for  ufe  and  conve- 
•nienee ;  a  library,  lobbies,  and  committee  rooms  above,  and  guard-rooms  below. 
The  bviilding  on  t!ie  whole  does  much  credit  to  tiic  irigenuity  and  abilities  of  tL"j  ar- 
X'hitect. 

The  other  jrublic  buildings  in  the  city  are,  three  houfes  for  public  worfhip  for  the 
'Dutch  Reformed  church — four  Prclbytcrian  cliurches — three 'Epifcojjal  churches  ;  two 
for  Gennan  Lutheransand  Calvinifls — two  Friends'"  meeting-hovifes — two  for  Baotiits — 
■two  .for  Methodifts — one  for  Moravians — one  Roman  Catholic  cluirch — one  French 
Proteilant  church,  out  of  repair — and  a  Jew's  fynagogue.  Befides  thele,  there  is  the 
governor's  houie  alrcad)-  mentioned,  a'mofl  elegant  building — the  college,  gaol,  'and 
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feycral  other  buildings  of  lefs  note.  The  city  is  accommodated  with  four  markets  in 
different  parts,  which  are  furnithed  with  a  great  plenty  and, variety  of  provilions  in  neat 
and  excellent  order. 

The  government  cf  the  city,  which  was  incorporated  in  1696,  is  now  in  the  hands 
©f  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council.     Tlie  citj^  is  divided  into  feven  wards,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  cholen  aimually  by  the  people,  an  alderman  and  an  aliiltant, 
who,  together  vvitli  the  recorder,  are  appointed  annually  by  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment. 

The  mayor's  court,  v/hich  is  held  fi-om  time  to  time  by  adjournment,  is  in  high  re- 
putation  as  a  court  of  law. 
.  A  court  of  feffions  is  likewifc  held  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes. 

The  fituation  of  the  city  is  both  healthy  and  pleafant.  Surrounded  on  all  fides  by- 
water,  it  is  refrefhed  with  cool  breezes  in  fummcr,  and  the  air  in  winter  is  more  tem- 
perate than  in  other  places  under  the  fame  parallel.  York  Ifland  is  15  miles  in  length, 
and  hardly  one  in  breadth.  It  is  joined  to  the  Main  by  a  bridge,  called  King's  bridge.- 
The  channels  between  Long  and  Staten  Ifiands,  and  between  Long  aTid  York  Mands,: 
are  fo  narrow  as  to  occallon  an  unufual  rapidity  of  the  tides,  which  is  increaicd  by 
the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudibn  and  Eaft  river :  this  rajJidity  in  general- 
prevents  the  obftru<?tion  of  the  channel  by  ice,  fo  that  the  navigation  is  clear,  except 
for  a  Tew  days  in  feafons  when  the  weather  is  uncommonly  fevere.  There  is  no  bafon 
©r  bay  for  the  reception  of  fhips  ;  but  the  road  where  they  lie,  in  Eafl  river,  is  defended^ 
from  the  violence  of  the  fca  b}^  the  itlands,  which  interlock  with  each  other  ;  fothat; 
except  that  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Portland,  in  the  diflrict  of  Main,  the  harbour  of- 
New  York,  which  admits  fliips  of  any  burthen,,  is  the  b-cil  in  the  United  States. 

This  city  is  efteemed  the  nioft  eligible  fituation  for  commerce  in  the  United  States. 
It  almoft  neceflarily  commands  the  trade  of  one  half  New  Jcrley,  moft  of  that  of  Con- 
ncclicut,   and  part  of  that  of  Maitachufetls,  and  almoll  the  whole  of  Vcraiont,  betides^ 
the  whole  fertile  interior  country,  wliich  is  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largefl  rivers  in 
America..     This  city  imports  molt  of  the  goods  confumed,  between  a  line  of  30  miles 
ealt  of  Connecticut  river,  and  20  miles  welt  of  the  Hudibn,  which  is  130  miles,  and' 
between  the  ocean  and  the  confines  of  Canada,  about  400  miles;    a  conliderable 
portion  of  which  is  the  belt  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
territory  contains  at  leall  800,000  people,  or  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union. 
Belides,  Ibme  of  the  other  States  are  partially  fupplied  with  goods  ti-om  New  York. 
But  in  tire  ftaple  commodity,   (flour)   Pcnnf)lvania  and  Maryland  have  exceeded  it — 
the  fliperfine  flour  of  thole  States  commanding  a  higher  price  than  that  of  New  Yor.k  ; 
not  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  worfe,  but  becaufe  greatier  attention  is  paid  ^n  thofo 
States  to  the  infpection  and  manufacture  of  thiit  article. 

In  the  manufadlure,  likewife,  of  iron,  paper,  cabinet  works, :  &c.  Pennfylvaniaex-- 
/  ceeds  not  only  New  York,  but  all  her  filler  States.     In  time  of  peace,  however,  Nesv 
York  will  command  more  commercial  bufmefs  than  anj^  town  in  tiic  United  States. 
In  time  of  war  it  will  be  infecure  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fniall  number  of  fliips 
will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  motl  formidable  attcicks  by  lea; 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  there  being  few  wells' 
in  the  city.  Moll  of  the  people  arc  llipplied  every  day  with  uefli  water,  conveyed  to- 
their  doors  in  cafks,  firom  a  pump  near  the  head  of  Queen-llreet,  which  receives  it 
from  a  fpring  almoll  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  cit}'.  This  v,-ell  is  about  20  teet 
deep,  and  four  feet  diameter  The  average  quantity  drawn  daily  from  this  remarkable- 
well  is  1 10  hoglheads  of  130  gallons  each.  In  fome  hot  ilimmer-dajs  216  hoglheadsl 
a.  have 
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have  been  drawn  from  it ;  and  what  is  very  lingular,  there  are  never  more  or  lets  than 
tliree  feet  of  water  in  the  well.  The  water  i?  fold  commonly  at  3d.  a  hogfhead  at  the 
pimip.  Several  propofals  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  fupply  the  citizens  by  pipes  ; 
but  none  have  yet  been  accepted. 

New  York  is  the  ga)ell  place  in  America.  The  ladies,  in  the  richnefs  and  brilliancy 
of  their  drcls,  are  not  equalled  in  any  city  in  "the  United  States  ;  not  even  in  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  which  has  heretofore  been  called  the  center  of  tloe  beau  monde. 
The  ladies,  however,  are  not  folely  employed  in  attentions  to  drefs  ;  there  are  many  - 
who  arc  iludious  to  add  to  the  briUianf  external  accomplifhments,  the  more  brilliant 
and  lafring  accompliihmcuts  of  the  mind  :  nor  have  they  been  unfuccefsful  ;  for  New 
York  can  boaft  of  great  munbcrs  of  refined  tafte,  whofe  minds  are  highly  improved, 
alid  whofe  converfation  is  as  inviting  as  their  perfonal  charms.  Tincftured  with 
a  Dutch  education,  they  manage  their  families  with  good  oecouomy  and  fmgular 
neatncfs. 

In  point  of  fociability  and  hofpitality.  New  York  is  hardly. exceeded  by  any  town  in 
th.e  United  States.  If,  however',  in  regard  to  thefe  agreeable  characleriitics,  the  pre- 
ference muft  be  given  to  any  one  place,  it  decidedly  belongs  to  Charleltown,  South 
Carolina.  Some  travellers  have,  in  thefe  rcfpeds,  given  Bofton  the  preference  to  New 
York. 

An  inquirer,  who  would  with  to  acquaint  himlelf  with  the  Slate  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  their  manners  and  government,  would  naturally  alk  the  citizens  for  their 
focieties  for  the  encouragement  of  fciences,  arts,  manufac'fures,  &c. ;  for  their  public 
libraries  ;  for  their  patrons  of  literature  ;  their  well-regulated  academies  ;  for  their  fe- 
male academy  for  inftruding  young  ladies  in  geography,  hillory,  belles  Icttres,  &c. 
Such  inquiries  might  be  made  with  propriety,  but  could  not  at  prefent  be  anfwered  fa- 
tisfa<Storily.  From  the  fpirit  of  improvement,  however,  which  has  of  late  appeared, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  trait  in  the  charactei-  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  will  foon  give  place  to  one  diftinguifhed  for  a  preference  for  thefe  things. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  as  defcribed  thirty  3'ears  ago,  and  in  its  prefent  Hate, 
the  Gomparifon  is  flattering  to  the  prefent  age  ;  particularly  the  improvements  in  tafte, 
elegance  of  manners,  and  that  eafy  unafFedted  civility  and  politenefs  which  form  the 
liappinefs  of  focial  intercourfc. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  old  regiilers,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  city,  taken  by  order  of  the  King,  in  the  year  1697,  was  as 
follows: 

fMen  -  946 

Womc 
Youuf 


Whites'.!  V'o™'^'!  -  1018 

j  Young  men  and  boys  864 

\Young  women  and  girls         899 


Total 


3727 


{Men  -  209 

Women  -  205 

Boys  a  ad  girls  161 


1 


Total  -  -  575 


The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in  1756  was  io,S8i  ; 
T771 — 21,863;    1786 — 23,614;    1790—33,131. 

The  city  of  Albany  is  fituated  upon  the  weli  lidc  of  Hudfon's  river,  160  luilcs  north 
»of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  latitude  42°  36',  and  is,  by  charter  granted  in  1686,  one 
jnile  upon  the  river,  and  16  miles  back.  It  contains  upwards  of  1000  houfes,  built 
■moftly  by  trading  people  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  houfes  ftaiid  chiefiv  upon 
Pearl,  Market,  and  Water  ftrcets,  and  fix  other  llreets  or  lanes,  which  crofs  them  at 
3  .  right 
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Tight  angles.  They  are  moftly  built  in  the  old  Dutch  Gothic  ilylc,  with  the  gable 
end  to  the  llreet,  which  cullom  the  firft  fettiers  brought  with  them  from  Holland. 
The  gable  end  is  commonly  of  brick,  with  the  heavy-moulded  ornament  of  flaunting 
with  notches,  like  flairs,  and  an  iron  horle  for  a  weather-cock  at  top.  The  houfes  are 
feldom  more  than  one  flory  and  a  half  high,  and  have  but  little  convenience,  and  lefs 
elegance;  but  they  are  kept  very  neat,  being  rubbed  with  a  mop  almoft  ever}' day, 
and  fcovired  everj'  week.  Many  new  houfes,  however,  have  lately  been  built  in  this 
city,  all  in  the  modern  tlyle  ;  the  inhabitants  are  paving  the  ftreets  in  the  New  York 
plan  with  foot-ways,  and  making  other  improvements. 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  colle6ted  from  various  parts. 
As  great  a  variety  of  languages  are  fpoken  in  Albany  as  in  any  town  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  Englifh  predominates,  and  the  ufe  of  every  other  is  conflantly  leffen- 
ing.  Adventurers,  in  purluit  of  wealth,  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade, 
which  this  place  affords. 

Albany  is  unrivalled  in  its  fituation.  It  flands  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  fineft 
rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  floop  navigation.  It  enjoys  a  falubrious  air,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  natural  emporium  of  the  in- 
creafing  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  country  weft  and  north  ;  a  country  of  an  excellent 
ibil,  abounding  in  every  article  for  the  Weft  India  market,  plentifully  watered  with 
navigable  lakes,  creeks,  and  rivers,  as  3'et  only  partially  peopled,  but  fettling  with 
almoll  unexampled  rapidity, ,  and  capable  of  atFording  fubfiftence  and  affluence  to 
millions  of  inhabitants.  No  part  of  America  affords  a  more  eligible  opening  for  emi- 
grants than  this ;  and  when  the  contemplated  locks  and  canals  are  completed,  the 
bridge  over  the  Mohawk  river  erected,  and  convenient  roads  opened  into  every  part 
of  the  country,  all  which  will,  it  is  expected,  be  accomplifhed  in  a  few  years,  Albany 
will  probably  increafe  and  flourifh  beyond  almoft  every  other  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States. 

The  well-water  in  this  city  is  extremely  bad,  fcarcely  drinkable  by  thofe  who  are  not 
accuflomed  to  it.  It  oozes  through  a  ftifF  blue  clay,  and  it  imbibes  in  its  pafTage  the 
fine  particles  common  to  that  kind  of  foil  :  this  difcolours  it,  and  when  expofed  any 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  difagreeable  tafte.  Indeed,  all  the  water  for 
cooking  is  brought  from  the  river,  and  many  families  ufe  it  to  drink.  The  water  in 
the  wells  is  unwholelbme,  being  full  of  little  infe6ts,  refembling,  except  in  fize,  thofe 
which  we  frequently  fee  in  ftagnated  rain-water.  But  the  inhabitants  are  about  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  conftru6ting  water-works  to  convey  good  water  into 
the  city. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  Low  Dutch  church,  one  for  Prefbj'terians,  one  for  Get- 
mans  or  High  Dutch,  one  for  Epifcopalians — a  holpital,  the  city-hall,  and  a  handfome 
brick  gaol. 

The  city  of  Hudlbn  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  place  in  America,  if  we 
except  Baltimore,  in  Maryland.  It  is  fttuated  on  the  caft  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  in 
latitude  42°  23',  and  is  130  miles  north  of  New  York  :  30  miles  fouth  of  Albany,  and 
four  miles  weft  from  Old  Claverack  town.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  and 
fertile  back  country,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  lize  and  population,  carries  on  a  large 
trade. 

No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  178'],  MefTrs.  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  from 
Providence,  in  tiie  State  of  Rhode  Ifland,  having  tirft  reconnoitred  all  the  way  up  the 
river,  fixed  on  the  \anlettled  Ipot  where  Hudfon  now  flands,  for  a  town.  To  this  Ipot 
they  found  ll;e  river  was  navigable  for  veileLs  of  any  lize.     They  purchafed  a  traft  of 

;  D  about 
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about  a  lailc  lliuare,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the  foiithwardj  and 
divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  ihares.  Other  adventurers  were  admitted  to  propor- 
tions, and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  fquares,  formed  by  fpacious  ftreets,  croffing  each 
other  at  right  angk's  :  each  lijuare  contains  thirty  lots,  two  deep,  divided  by  a  twenty 
feet  alley;  each  lot  is  fitly  ieet  in  front  and  120  feet  in  depth. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  feveral  houfes  and  flores  v,^ere  erected.  The  increafe  of  the 
town  from  this  period  to  the  fpring  of  1786,  two  years  only,  was  aftonifhingly  rapid, 
and  retietls  great  honour  upon  the  enterprizing  and  perfevering  fpirit  of  the  original 
founders.  In  the  fpace  of  time  juil:  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  150  dwelling  houfes,  be- 
fides  fhops,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  four  warehoufes,  feveral  wharves,  fpermaceti 
works,  a  covered  rope  walk,  and  one  of  the  bell  diftilleries  in  America,  were  erefted,. 
and  1500  Ibuls  colle6led  on  a  fpot,  which,  three  years  before,  was  improved  as  a  farm, 
and  but  two  years  before  began  to  be  built.  Its  increafe  fince  has  been  very  rapid  ;  a 
printing-office  has  been  eftabliflrcd,  and  feveral  public  buildings  have  been  creeled, 
befides  dwelling  houfes,  ftores,  &e.  The  inhabitants  are  plentifully  and  conveniently 
fupplied  with  water,  brought  to  their  cellars  in  wooden  pipes  from,  a  fpring  two  miles 
from  the  town. 

It  flands  on  an  eminence,  from  which  are  extenfive  and  delightful  views  to  the  north- 
weft,  north,  and  round  that  way  to  the  fouth-eaft,  confifling  of  hills  and  vallies,  va- 
I'iegated  with  woods  and  orchards,  corn-fields  and  meadows,  v/ith  the  river,  which  is 
in  moft  places  a  mile  over,  and  may  be  feen  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  northward, 
forming  a  number  of  bays  and  creeks.  From  the  louth-eall  to  the  fouth-weft,  the 
city  is  fcreencd  with  hills  at  different  diftances,  and  weft,  afar  off  over  the  river  and 
a  large  valley,  the  prof]X'6l  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  ftupendous  mountains,  called  the 
Katts-kill,  i-unning  to  the  weft-north-weft,  which  add  magnificence  and  fublimity  to 
the  whole  fl'ene. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  lleighs  entered  the  city  daily,  for  feveral  days  together, 
.Jn  February  1786,  loaded  with  grain  of  various  kinds,  boards,  fhingles,  ftaves,  hoops, 
iron  ware,  Itone  for  building,  fire-wood,  and  fundry  articles  of  provifion  for  the 
■market,  from  which  fome  idea  may  be  IbrriKd  of  the  advantage  of  its  fituation  with 
refpeft  to  the  country  adjacent,  which  is  every  way  extenfive  and  fertile,  particularly 
weflward.  The  original  proprietors  of  Hudfon  offered  to  purchafc  a  tratt  of  land  ad- 
joining the  fouth  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  conftrained,  by  a  refafd  of  the 
propofition,  to  become  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern  countrj',  when 
otherwife  they  would  have  added  great  wealth  and  confecpence  to  Albanj'. 

Poughkeepfie  is  the  fhire  town  of  Dutchcfs  county,  and  is  fituated  upon  the  eaft 
fide  of  Hudlbn's  river,  ajid  nortli  of  Wapping  kill  or  creek.  It  is  a  pleafant  little 
town,  and  has  frequently  been  the  feat  of  the  State  government. 

Lanfinburgh,  formerly  called  the  New  City,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Hudfon, 
juft  oppofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawk  river,  and  nine  miles  north  of  Albany. 
It  is  a  very  flourifhing  place,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

Kingftcn  is  the  county  town  of  Ulfler.  Before  it  was  burnt  by  the  Britiih,  in  1 777^ 
it  contained  about  200  houfes,  regularly  built  on  an  elevated  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  little  pleafant  ftream,  called  Eufopus  kill  or  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Hudlbn; 
but  is  nearly  two  miles  weft  from  the  river.     The  town  has  been  rebuilt. 

Skenectady  is  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Albany,  in  Albany  county,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  town  is  compa<ft  and  regular,  built  of  brick,  and, 
excepting  a  few,  in  the  old  Dutch  ftyie,  on  a  rich  flat  of  low  land,  funounded  with 
hills.     The  windings  of  the  river  through  the  town,  and  the  fields,  which  are  ofter» 
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overflowed  in  the  fpriiig,  afford  a  beautiful  profpecl  about  harveft  time.     As  it  is  at 
the  foot  of  navigation  on  a  long  river,  which  palfes  through  a  very  fertile  country, 
one  would  fuppofe  it  to  embrace  much  of  the  commerce  of  it ;  but  originally  knowing 
no  other  than  the  fur  trade,  fince  the  revolution  the  place  has  decayed,  and  no  advantage . 
been  taken  of  its  happy  iltuation. 

Platttburgh  is  an  extenlive  townfhip  in  Clinton  county,  fituated  on  the  weft  margin 
of  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  fouth  part  of  the  town  the  mountains  trund  away 
wide  from  the  lake,  and  leave  a  charming  traft  of  excellent  land,  of  a  rich  loam,  well 
watered,  and  about  an  equal  proportion  fuitable  for  meadow  and  for  tillage.  The 
land  rifes  in  a  gentle  afcent  for  feveral  miles  from  the  lake,  of  which  every  farm  will 
have  a  delightful  view.  Seven  years  ago,  this  townfliip  and  the  whole  county  indeed, 
which  at  prefent  contains  feveral  thoufand  inhabitants,  was  a  wildernefs ;  now  tliey 
have  a  houfe  for  public  worfhip,  a  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  The  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  general  feflions  of  the  peace  fit  here  twice  in  a  year.  They  have  artifans  of 
almolt  every  kind  among  them,  and  fv:rnifh  among  themfelves  all  the  materials  for 
building,  glafs  excepted.  Polite  circles  may  here  be  found,  and  the  genteel  traveller 
be  entertained  with  the  luxuries  of  a  fea-port,  a  tune  on  the  harpfichord,  and  a  philo- 
fophical  converfation.  This,  with  many  other  inftances  of  the  kind,  ferve  to  verify 
a  prophetic  remark,  in  a  letter  of  Congi'efs  to  tlieir  conftituents,  written  in  a  time  of 
gloomy  defpondency,  to  the  following  purport :  "  Vaft  lakes  and  rivers,  fcarcely  known 
or  explored,  whofe  waters  have  rolled  for  ages  in  filence  and  obfcurity  to  the  ocean, 
and  extenfive  wilderneffes  of  fertile  foil,  the  dwelling  place  of  favage  beafls,  fliall  yet 
hear  the  din  of  induitry,  become  fubfervient  to  commerce,  and  boafl  delightful  villas, 
gilded  fpires,  and  fpacious  cities  rifing  on  their  banks,  and  fields  loaded  with  the  fruit 
of  cultivation." 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures.]  New  York  is  confiderably  behind  her  neigh- 
bom-s  in  New  England,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  in  point  of  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufafturcs.  Among  other  reafons  for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want 
of  enterprize  in  the  inhabitants  is  not  the  lealt.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have 
been  fuch  as  that  they  have  grown  rich  without  enterprize.  Befides,  lands  have 
hitherto  been  cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large,  and  it  requires  much  lefs  ingenuity  to 
raife  1000  bufliels  of  wheat  upon  fixty  acres  of  land,  than  to  raife  the  fame  quantity 
upon  thirty  acres.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  New  York  can  have  fixty 
acres  of  land  to  raife  loco  bufliels  of  wheat,  he  will  never  trouble  himfelf  to 
find  out  how  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  half  the  land.  It  is  population 
alone  that  fl^amps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays  a  foundati(m  lor  high  improvements 
in  agricultvire.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  family  on  a  fmall  farm,  his 
invention  is  exercifed  to  find  out  every  improvement  that  may  render  it  more  produc- 
tive. This  appears  to  be  the  great  reafon  v/hy  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Coiniecfticut 
rivers  produce  the  farmer  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  lands  in  cx:!r.al  quantity  and  of 
the  fame  cjualiiy  upon  the  Hudfon,  If  the  preceding  obfervation  be  jufi,  improve- 
ments will  keep  pace  with  population  and  the  increafing  value  of  lands.  Another 
caufe,  v/hich  h:is  heretofore  operated  in  preventing  apTicullural  improvements  in  this 
State,  has  been  tlieir  governmi-nt,  v.hirh,  in  the  manner  it  was  cotidufTicd  until  the 
revolution,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  improvements  of  ahn(  ft  every  kind,  and 
particularly  in  agriculture.  The  governors  were  many  of  tlicm  land  jobbers,  bent  on 
making  their  fortiuies,  and  being  invefled  Vvith  pov,cr  to  <:'o  tins,  tliey  either  cngroffed 
for  themfelves,  or  patented  away  to  their  partieular  favourites,  a  very  greit  proportion 
of  the  whole  province.  Tliis,  as  has  been  before  x)blerved,  proved  an  clleftual  bar  to 
population,  and  of  courfe,  according  to  our  prcicnt  livp-j-iiciis,  has  kept  down  the 
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price  of  lands,  and  fo  prevented  improvements  in  agriculture.  It  ought  to  be  obferved, 
in  this  conncclion,  that  thefe  over-grov/n  eflates  could  !)e  cultivated  only  by  the  hands 
of  tenants,  who,  having  no  right  in  the  foil,  and  no  certain  proipect  of  continuing 
iipon  the  farm  which  they  held  at  the  will  of  their  landlord,  had  no  motives  to  make 
■thofe  expcnlive  imjiroveraents,  which,  though  not  iiiunediatcly  productive,  would 
prove  very  profitable  in  ibmc  future  period.  The  tenant,  dependent  on  his  landlord 
for  his  annual  fupport,  confines  his  views  and  improvements  to  the  prefcnt  year ; 
while  the  independent  freeholder,  fecure  of  his  eltate  for  hinifclf  and  his  fuccelTors, 
carries  his  views  into  futurit}',  and  early  lays  the  foundation  for  growing  improvement. 
But  thefe  obftacles  have  been  removed,  in  a  great  raeafure,  by  the  revolution.  The 
genius  of  the  government  of  this  State,  however,  ftill  favovu's  large  monopolies  of 
lands,  which  have,  for  Ibme  years  back,  been  granted  without  regard  either  to  quantity 
or  fettlement.  The  fine  fertile  country  of  the  Mohawk,  in  Montgomery  county,  which 
was  formerly  poffeffed  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  other  land  jobbers,  who  were 
enemies  to  their  country,  has  been  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  is  now  fplit  up  into  free- 
hold efiales,  and  fettling  with  attonifbing  rapidity. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  in  a  great  meafure  account  for  the  great  uegleft  of 
manufadtural  improvements.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  hitlory  of  New  York,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  obfervcd,  "  It  is  much  owing  to  the  difproportion  between  the  number  of 
Gur  inhabitants,  and  the  vail:  trails  flill  remaining^  to  be  fettled,  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  entered  upon  fcarcely  any  other  manufa6tures  than  fuch  as  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  our  home  convenience."  This  fame  caufe  has  operated  ever  lince  in  the  fame 
way,  though  not  of  late  in  the  fame  degree. 

Great  improvements  in  agriculture  cannot  be  expected  (unlefs  they  are  made  by  a 
few  individuals  who  have  a  particular  genius  for  that  buiinefs)  lb  long  as  lands  are 
plenty  and  cheap ;  and  improvements  in  manufacStures  never  precede,  but  invariably 
follow  improvements  in  agriculture.     Thefe  obfervations  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  country.     The  city  of  New  York  contains  a  great  number  of  people,  who  are 
employed  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures.     Among  many  other  articles  manufac- 
tured in  this   city  are  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds,  loaf  fugar,  bread,  beer,  fhoes  and 
boots,  faddlerjr,  cabinet  work,  cutleiy,  hats,  wool  cards,  clocks,  watches,  potters  ware^, 
umbrellas,  all  kinds  of  mathematical  and  mulical  inftmments,  fhips,  and  every  thing 
necelfar}'  for  their  equipment.     Glafs  works,  and  feveral  iron  works,  have  been  eftab- 
lifhed  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv,  but  they  never  till  lately  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive, owing  Iblely  to  the  want  of  workmen,  and  the  high  price  of  labour,  its  ne- 
ceflfarv  confcquence.     The  internal  refources  and  advantages  for  thefe  manufactories, 
fuch  as  ore,  wood,  water,  hearth  Hone,  proper  lituations  for  bloomeries,  forges,  and  all' 
kinds  of  water  works,  are  immenfe.     There  are  feveral  paper  mills  In  the  State,  which 
are  worked  to  advantage.     The  manufacture  of  maple  fugar,  within  a  few  years  palf,. 
has  become  an  objeCt  of  great  importance.     As  many  as  300  chefls  of  4oolb.  each^ 
were  made  In   the  thinly  inhabited  county  of  Otfego,  in   the  year    1791;    belides 
large  quantities,  fufiicient  for  home  confumption,  in  other  newly-fettled  parts  of  the 
State. 

Trade.]  The  Situation  of  New  York,  with  refpeCt  to  foreign  markets,  has  de- 
cidedly the  preference  to  any  of  the  States.  It  has,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  a  fhort 
and  eafy  accefs  to  the  ocean.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  commands  the  trade 
of  a  great  .proportion  of  the  beft  fettled  and  bell  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  has  not  been  unmindful  of  her  fuperior  local  advantages,  but  has  availed 
herfelf  of  them  to  Uielr  full  extent. 

Their 
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Their  exports  to  the  Weft  Indies  nre,  bifcuit,  peas,  Indian  corn,  apples,  onions, 
boards,  llaves,  horfes,  fheep,  butter,  cheele,  pickled  oyfters,  beef  and  pork.  But  wheat 
k  the  ftapie  commodity  of  the  State,  of  which  no  lets  than  677,700  bufhels  were  ex- 
ported in  the  year  1775,  befides  2,555  ^^^^  ^^  bread,  and  2,82,8  tons  of  flour.  In- 
fpecVors  of  flour  are  appointed  to  prevent  impofitions,  and  to  fee  that  none  is  expoiied 
feut  that  which  is  deemed  by  them  merchantable.  Weil  India  goods  are  received  in. 
return  for  thefe  articles.  Befides  tlie  above  mentioned  articles,  are  exported  fiax-feed, 
eotton  wool,  farfaparilla,  coiFee,  indigo,  rice,  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  pot  ath,  pearl  afh^ 
furs,  deers  fkins,  log-wood,  fultic,  mahogany,  bees-wax,  oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum,  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  whale  fins,  fifh,  fugars,  molafles,  fait,  tobacco,  lard,  &c.  but  moll;  ot 
theic  articles  are  imported  for  re-exportation.  The  trade  of  this  State  has  greatly  in- 
creafed  fince  the  revolution,  and  the  balance  is  almoft  conilantly  in  its  favour.  The 
exports  to  foreign  parts,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1791,  coniifting  prin- 
cipallv  of  the  articles  above  enumerated,  amounted  to  2,516,197  dollars.  This  State 
owns  46.626  tons  of  fhipping,  befides  which  fhe  finds  employment  for  about  40,000 
tons  of  foreign  vellels. 

Mkdicinal  SprixYgs.]  The  mofi:  noted  fprings  in  this  State  are  thofe  of  Saratoga  : 
they  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  fituated  in  the  margin  of  a  marfh,  formed  by  a 
branch  of  Kayadaroflbra  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  weft  from  the  confluence  of  Fifli 
Creek  and  Iludfon's  river.  They  are  lurrounded  by  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  kind,  formed 
by  petrifactions.  One  of  thein,  however,  more  particularly  attracts  the  attention  ;  it 
rifes  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  five  or  fix  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  pjTamid.  The 
aperture  in  the  top,  which  difcovers  the  water,  is  perfc(5tly  cylindrical,  of  al>oiit  nine 
inches  diameter.  In  this  the  water  is  about  twelve  incb.es  below  the  top,  except  at  the 
time  of  its  annual  difcharge,  which  is  commonly  in  the  beginning  of  fummer.  At 
all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is 
extremely  cold.  The  fume  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  except  that 
the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and  the  water  tlows  regitlarly  from 
them. 

By  obfer/ation  and  experiment,  the  principal  impregnation  of  the  water  is  found 
to  be  a  fofllle  acid,  which  is  predominant  in  the  talle.  It  is  alfo  Itrongly  impregnated 
with  a  faline  fubftancc,  which  is  very  difccrnible  in  the  tafte  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
tafte  and  fmell  of  the  petrified  matter  about  it.  From  the  coiToiive  and  dillblving 
nature  of  the  acid,  the  water  acquires  a  chalybeate  property,  and  receives  into  its  com- 
pofition  a  portion  of  calcarerous  earth,  which,  when  feparated,  refeml)les  an  impure 
magnefia.  As  the  different  fprings  have  no  elfential  variance  in  the  nature  of  their 
waters,  but  the  proportions  of  the  chalybeate  impregnation,  it  is  rendered  prolxible  that 
they  are  derived  from  one  common  fource,  but  flow  in  leparate  channels,  w  here  they 
have  connexion  witli  metallic  bodies  in  greater  or  lets  proportions.  The  llomachs 
of  fome  females,  however,  are  fo  delicate,  as  to  perceive  a  difference  in  the  effecl  and  . 
operation  of  the  different  fprings. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  air  contained  in  this  water  makes  another  diftinguifh- 
ing  property  of  it.  This  air,  ftriving  for  enlargement,  produces  the  fermentation  and 
violent  a6tion  of  the  water  before  defcribed.  Alter  the  water  has  ftood  a  Imall  time  in 
an  open  veffel  (no  tignt  one  will  contain  it)  th"  air  eicapes,  the  water  becomes  vapid, 
and  lofes  all  that  life  and- pungency  which  diltinguifh  it  when  firft  taken  from  the 
pool.  The  particles  of  diiiblved  earth  are  depofited  as  the  water  flows  oft',  which, . 
with  the  combatson  of  the  falls  and  fixt  air,  conGrete  and  form. the  rocks  about  the 
fprings. 

As 
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As  to  tlie  qi.i^lUy  of  thefe  medicinal  fprings,  to  moft  people  who  di-irik  tlie  waters, 
they  are  at  firft  very  difagreeable,  having  a  ftrong,  brackilli,  briny  tafte;  but  ufe  in  a 
gjeat  meafure  takes  off  the  nauleournefs,  and  renders  them  palateable,  and  to  manv 
very  grateful.  Upon  a  few  they  operate  as  an  emetic  ;  upon  molt  as  cathartic  and 
diuretic.  They  may  be  taken  in  very  large  quantities  without  fenlible  injury,  or  dif- 
agreeable operation. 

The  following  curious  experiments  made  on  thefe  waters,  are  extracted  from  Dr. ' 
Mitchell's  Journal : 

"  A  young  turkey  held  a  few  inches  above  the  water  in  the  crater  of  the  lower  ipring, 
was  thrown  into  convulfions  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute,  and  gafping,  fhewed-iigns  of 
approaching  death  ;  but  on  removal  from  that  place,  and  expolhre  to  the  frelh  air, 
revived  and  became  lively.  On  immerhon  again  for  a  minute  in  the  gas,  the  bird  was 
taken  out  languid  and  motionlels. 

A  iinall  dog  put  into  the  fame  cavity,  and  made  to  breathe  the  contained  air,  was, 
in  lets  than  one  minute,  thrown  into  convuliive  motions,  made  to  pant  for  breath,  and 
laftly  to  lofe  entirely  the  power  to  cry  or  move  ;  when  taken  out,  he  was  too  weak 
to  ftand,  but  ibou,  in  the  common  air,  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  rile  and  ftagger 
away. 

A  trout  recently  caught,  and  brilkly  fwimming  in  a  pail  of  brook  water,  was  care- 
fully put  into  a  vefl'el  juft  filled  from  the  fpring,  the  filh  was  inllantly  agitated  with 
violent  convulfions,  gradually  loft  the  capacity  to  move  and  poife  itfelf,  grew  ftupid 
and  infenlible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead. 

A  candle  repeatedly  lighted  and  let  down  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  was  fudd«nly 
extinguifhed,  and  not  a  veftige  of  light  or  fire  remained  on  the  wick. 

A  bottle  filled  with  the  water  and  fhaken  emits  fuddeuly  a  large  quantity  of  aerial 
matter,  that  either  forces, out  the  cork,  or  makes  a  way  befide  or  through  it,  orburfts 
the  veliel. 

A  quantity  of  wheaten  flour  moiftened  with  this  water  and  kneaded  into  dough, 
when  made  into  cakes  and  put  into  a  baking  pan,  rofe,  during  the  application  of  heat, 
into  light  and  fpongy  bread,  without  the  aid  ojf  yeaft  or  leaven. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  air  extricated  trom  the  water  is  precifely  fimilar  to 
that  produced  by  ordinary  fermentation. 

Some  lime  water,  made  of  ftalaftites  brought  from  the  fubterranean  cave  at  Rhine- 
bee,  became  immediately  turbid  on  mixture  with  the  fpring  water,  but  wlien  the  water 
had  been  lately  drawn,  the  precipitate  was  quickly  re-diirolved. 

Some  of  the  rock  furrounding  the  li^ring,  on  being  put  into  the  fire,  calcined  to 
.-cjuick-lime  and  flacked  very  well. 

When  the  aerial  matter  has  evaporated,  thfe  water  lofes  its  tranfparency  and  lets  fall 
A  calcareous  fediraent. 

Whence  it  is  true,  that  the  gas  is  aerial  acid,  that  the  rock  is  lime-ftone,  and  that 
by  means  of  the  former  the  water  becomes  capable  of  diflblving  and  conveying  the 
latter.  .  -  ■ 

Great  numbers  of  people,  under  a  variety  of  maladies,  refort  to  tliefe  fprings,  and 
many  find  relief,  and  a  conlidcrable  number  a  complete  cure,  pirlinilarlv  in  bilious 
dilbrders,  fait  rheam^,  and  relaxations.  But  as  the  waters  are  unfriendly  and  even  fatal 
in  fome  diforders,  they  ought  to  be  uled  under  the  direction  of  a  phyfirian  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  waters,  and  the  difeafes  of  the  patients.  Ignorant 
of  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  waters  to  their  complaints,  many  have  imprudently  thrown 
iiway  their  lives  in  the  ufe  of  them." 

New 
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New  Lebanon  rjmngs  are  next  in  celebrity  to  thole  of  Saratoga.  New  Lebanon 
is  a  pleaiaPit  village,  lituated  partly  ia  a  v<;le,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  hills. 
The  pool  is  fituated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the  valley,  and 
furroundcd  with  a  few  houfcs,  which  afiord  but  indifferent  accommodations  for  the  va- 
letudinarians who  refort  here  in  fcarch  of  health.  The  waters  have  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, and  are  not  unplealant  to  the  tafie.  From  the  experiments  of  1>.  Mitchell, 
it  ap])ears  that  the  water  contains  no  iron,  no  lime,  no  neiitral  fait,  no  fixed  air,  no  odier 
acid  ;  that  foap  unites  very  well  with  th.e  water,  makes  a  good  lather,  and  is  excellent 
for  bleaching  cloths ;  that  the  fpring  is  a  Thermce,  and  has  a  plenty  of  lime-ft one 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  warmth  is  fo  confiderable  that  during  the  coolnefs  of  the 
morning,  even  in  Auguft,  copious  vapours  are  emitted  by  the  pool,  and  the  ftream 
which  ilfues  from  it,  for  a  conliderable  dillance  ;  but  the  evaporated  matter  has  no 
peculiar  odour.  From  all  which  particulars  taken  together,  this  theory  rationally 
refults ;  a  quantity  of  iron  and  brimltone,  fomewhere  within  the  mountain,  are,  by 
iealbn  of  their  chemical  affinity,  in  the  a6l  of  combining  into  martial  pyrites. 
During  their  action  upon  each  other,  heat  is  produced,  and  pure  air  ablbrbed.  The 
water  running  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bed  of  pyrites  borrows  fome  of  its  heat, 
and  receives  alfo  that  part  of  the  atmofpheric  fluid  which  remains  after  the  con- 
iumption  of  the  pure  air,  to  wit,  foul  or  azotic  gas.  But  as  the  heat  is  excited  in 
the  bowels  of  a  calcareous  mountain,  it  happens,  that  by  the  combination  of  the 
li/ne-Jlone  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  fulpbur,  a  calcareous  hepar  is  formed,  which 
flying  ofl^  in  the  form  of  hepatic  gas,  gives  an  exceedingly  flight  tinfture  to  the  water  of 
the  pool.  Thefe  waters  are  ufed  with  fuccefs,  it  is  faid,  in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic 
difeafes,  fait  rheums,  &e.  but  are  pernicious  to  confumptive  pcrfons. 

In  the  new  town  of  RenlTalaer,  nearly  oppofite  the  city  of  Albany,  a  medi- 
cinal fpring  has  lately  been  difcovered,  combining  moH  of  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  celebrated  waters  of  Saratoga.  Should  further  experiments  con- 
firm the  favorable  opinion  already  entertained  of  this  fpring,  it  v/ill  prove  a 
fortunate  difcovery  for  the  city  of  Albany,  and  for  the  country  adjoining,  as  well  as 
for  the  invalids  who  annually  refort  to  Saragota,  under  many  inconveniencies  and 
at  a  great  expenle. 

The  fait  I'prings  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  weight  of  a  bufhel  of  tlie- 
fait  made  of  thefe  waters  is  561b.  and  is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  imported  from 
Turks  Ifland. 

Minerals  and  Fossils.]  This  State  embofoms  vafi:  quantities  of  iron  ore. 
Naturalifts  obferve  that  ore,  in  fwamps  and  pondy  ground,  vegetates  and  in^ 
creafes.  There  is  a  filvcr  mine  at  Philipfburg,  which  produces  virgin  filver. 
Lead  is  fovmd  in  Herkemer  county,  and  lulphur  in  Montgomery.  Spar,  zink 
or  fpelter,  a  femi-metal,  luagnez,  ufed  in  glazings,  pyrites  of  a  golden  hue, 
various  kinds  of  copper  ore,  and  lead  and  coal  mines,  are  found  in  this  State. 
Alfo  petrified  wood,  plafter  of  Pai-is,  ifinglafs  in  fheets,  talc  and  cryftals  of 
various  kinds  and  colours,  flint,  afbelios,  and  feveral  other  foflils.  A  fmall  black 
lione  has  alfo  been  found,  which  vitrifies  with  a  fmall  heat,  and,  it  is  faid,  malces 
excellent  glafs. 

LiTERAUY  ANB  HuMANE  SOCIETIES.]  There  are  very  few  focieties  for  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  or  humanity  in  this  State  ;  and  thete  few  are  in  the  city  of  Nnv 
York.  The  firft  is,  "  The  Ibciety  for  promoting  ufefiil  knowledge."'  This  fo- 
ciety  is  upon  an  eftablifliment  fimilar  to  otlier  philofophical  focieties  in  Europe 
and  America,  but  is  not  incorporated.     The  members  meet  once  a  montli.     Secondly, 
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"  The  Society  for  the  manumifTion  of  flaves  and  protecting  fuch  of  them  as  have 
been  or  may  he  Uherated."  This  fociety  meets  once  a  quarter.  Both  thefe  Ibcieties 
confift  of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  character  in  the  city,  and  of  fome  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  Marine  fociety,  _a  fociety  for  the  rehef  of 
-poor  Debtors  confined  in  gaol.  A  manufacturing  fociety,  an  Agricultural  fociety 
iately  eftabliilicd,  of  which  the  members  of  the  iegiflature  are  ex  officiis  members, 
and  a  Medical  fociety. 

LiTERATURF,,  COLLEGES,  AcADEMiES,  &c.]  Until  the  year  1754,  there  was  no 
college  in  the  province  of  New  York.  The  ftate  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  fhall 
give  in  the  words  of  their  hiltorian  :  "  Our  fchools  are  in  the  lowefl  order;  the 
inflrui'lors  want  inftruclion,  and  througli  a  long  and  fhameful  neglecSt  of  all  the  arts 
and  fcienccs,  our  fommon  fpcech  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad 
tafte,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  are  vilible  in  all  our  proceedings,  public 
and  private."  This  may  have  been  a  jufl  reprefentation  at  the  time  when  it  was 
•written  ;  but  much  attention  has  lince  been  paid  to  tducatioii.  There  are  eight 
incorporated  academies  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ;  but  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  vet  either  unfurnillied  with  fchools,  or  the  fchools  which  they  have  are  kept 
by  low,  ignorant  men,  which  are  worfe  than  none;  for  children  had  better  remain 
in  ignoratice  tiian  be  illy  tauglit.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  Iegiflature  have 
lately  patronized  collegiate  and  academic  education,  by  gi-anting  a  large  gratuity 
to  the  college  and  academies  in  this  State,  which,  in  addition  to  their  former  funds, 
renders  their  endowments  handlbme,  and  adequate  to  their  expenditures. 

King  s  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  fovmded  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  aflilled  by  the  General  Aflembly, 
and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church;  in  the  jear  1754,  a  royal  charter  (and 
grant  of  money)  being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  therein 
mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The  governors  of  the  college  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  America ;"  and  granting  to  them  and  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs  for  ever,  amongfl  various  other  rights  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring 
all  luch  degrees  as  are  uliaally  conferred  by  either  of  the  Englifh  Univerfities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  prefident  fhall  always  be  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  collected  from  the  liturgy  of  that 
church,  with  a  particular  prayer  for  the  college,  fhall  be  daily  ufed,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  college  chapel ;  at  the  fame  time,  no  teft  of  their  religious  perfuafion 
was  req\iired  from  any  of  the  fellows,  profeffors,  or  tutors ;  and  the  advantages  of 
education  were  equally  extended  to  fludcnts  of  all  denominations. 

The  building  (which  is  only  one  third  of  the  intended  jlru6lure)  confifls  of  an 
elegant  flone  edifice,  three  complete  ftories  high,  with  four  ftair-cafes,  twelve 
apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  mufeum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  a 
fchool  for  experimental  philotbphy. 

The  college  is  fituated  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  about  150  3'ards  from  tlic  bank 
,of  Hudlbn's  river,  which  it  overlooks;  commanding  a  molt  extenfive  and  beautiful 
profpetl. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  Iegiflature  palTed  an  ae^  conllitutiug  21  gentlemen 
(of  whom  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-governor  for  the  time  being  are  members 
ex  officiisj  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The  regents  ot  the  uni- 
verfity  of  the  State  of  New  York."  They  are  entrufied  with  the  care  of  literature 
in  general  in  the  State^  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  lor  ercfting 
2  "  .        colleges 
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colleges  and  acndemics  throuphout  the  ilate,  are  to  viiit  thefe  infiilutions  as  often, 
as  they  fhall  think  proper,  and  report  their  ftate  to  the  legiflature  once  a  year. 

King's  College,  which  we,  liave  already  delcribetl,  is  no\y  called  Columbia. 
College.  This  college,  by  an  a6l- of  the  legiflature .  paffed  in  the  fpring  of  1787, 
was  put  under  the  care  of  24  Gentlemen,  who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name 
and  Ityle  of  "  The  Truftees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York."  This 
body  pollefs  all  the  powers  vefted  in  the  governors  of  King's  college  before  the 
revolution,  o|-  in  tlie  regents  of  the  univerfity  lince  the  revolution,  I'o  far  as  their 
power  refpedted  this  inftitution.  No  regent  can  be  a-  truftee  of  any  particular 
college  or  academy  in  the  State.  The  regents  of  die  univerfity  have  power  to 
confer  Jhe  higher  degrees,   and  them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  fince  tlae  peace.  The  funds,  exclu- 
iive  of  the  liberal  grant  of  the  legiflature,  amount  to  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen   thoufand   pounds    currency,    .tiie  income   of'  which    is    fufhcient  for  prefent 
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This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  flate,  and  has  about  100  fludents  in  the  four 
clafles,  befides  medical  fludents.  The  officers  of  inflrudion  and  immediate 
government  ase  a  prefldent,  profeflbr  of  matlicmatics  aad  natural  philofophy,  a. 
profeflbr  of  logic  and  geography,  and  a  profeflTor  of  languages.  A  complete 
medical  fchool  has  been  lately  annexed  to  the  college,  and  aljle  profeflbrs  appoint- 
ed by  the  traftees  in  every  branch  of  that  importatlt ,  fcience,  who  regularly  teacli 
their  refpective  branches  with  reputation.  The  number  of  medical  fludents  is 
about  50,  and  increafing.  The  libraiy  and  mufeum  were  deftroyed  during  the  war. 
The  philofophical  apparatus  is  new  and  complete. 

Of  the  eight  incorporated  academies,  one  is  at  Flatbufli  in  King's-  county,  on; 
Long  Ifland,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn-ferrj^  It  is  fltuatbd  in  a  pleafant,  healthy 
village.  The  building  is  large,  handlbme,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erafmus 
Hall.  The  academy  is  flourifhing  under  the  care  of  a  principal  aiid  'other  fabordinate 
inftruftors. 

There  is  another  at  Eaft  Hampton,  on  the  eaft  end  of  Long  Ifland,  by  the 
name  of  Clinton  Academy.  The  others  are  in  difterent  parts  of  the  State.  Be- 
fides thefe  there  are  fchools  eftablifhed  and  m.aintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  parents.  A  fpirit  for  hterary  TmproA'cment  is  evidently  difiuflng  its  influence 
throughout  the  State. 

Religion.]  The  conflitution  of  this  State  provides  for  "  the  free  exercife  and  en- 
joyment of  religious  profcflion  and  worfliip,  without  difcrimination  or  preference 
vvithin  the  State,  for  all  mankind.  Provided  that  the  liberty  of  confcience  hereby 
granted,  fliall  not  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  excufe  ads  of  licdntioufliefs,  or  juftify 
praftices  inconliflent  with  the  peace  and  fafcty  of  the  State.'    .  '  ',  ,'    '       '    '-•  '' 

The  various  religious  denominations  in  this  State  are  the  following;  Engtifh 
Prelbyterians,  Dutch  reformed,  Baptifls,  .  Epifcopalians,  •  Friends  or  Quakers, 
German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Metliodifts-,  Roman  Cathohcs,  Jews,  Shakers, 
and  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinfon.  The  Shakers  are  principally 
fettled  at  New  Lebanon,  and  the  followers  of  Jemima-  Wilkinfon  at  Geneva, 
about  twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  .the  Cayoga  Lake.  For  the.  peculiar  fentiments  of  thefe. 
various  religious  ledts  fee  the  general  Accoui^t  of  the  United  States,  under  tlie 
article  Religion. 

In  April  1784  the  legiflature  of  this  State  pafled  an  act  enabling  all  religious- 
tknominations  to  appoint  truflees,  not  leli  tlian 'three  or  jnorc  than  nine,  who  Ihall 
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be  a  body  corpornle,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  care  of  the  temporahties  of  their 
vcfjicolive  congregations,  and  for  tlie  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 

The  miniftcrs  of  every  denomination  in  the  Sate  are  fupported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  raifed  generally  by  fubtcription,  or  by  a  tax 
upon  tliQ.  pews ;  except  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York,  Skenev^ady,  and 
Kingfton,  which  have,  except  the  two  laft,  large  efirates  confirmed  by  charter. 
The  Epifcopal  church  alfo  in  New  York  poffeffes  a  very  large  cftate  in  and  near 
the  city. 

Constitution  and  Courts  op  Justice. 3  The  prefent  conftitution  of  the  State 
was  cflabliflied  by  convention  authorized  for  the  purpofe,  April  2,0th,   1777. 

The  fupreme  Icgiflative  jx)wers  of  the  State  are  vefied  in  two  branches,  a'Senaie 
and  JU'einhly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are  eledled  by  the  freeholders  of  the  State, 
who  poflels  freehold  eftates  to  the  value  of  lool.  clear  of  debts.  For  the  purpofe  of 
electing  Icnators,  the  State  is  divided  into  four  great  diftridts,  each  of  v>iiic.h  choofes 
a  certain  number,  viz. 


'New  York, 

% 

Suffolk, 

0 

Southern  dlll:rift,  includ- 

Well Chefter, 

•2" 

ing  tlie  counties  of 

King's, 

Queen's, 

Richmond, 

i. 

Middle 
Diibia 


,  r  Dutchefs,  "^ 
<!  Ulfter,  I 
L  Orange,    j 


>ix. 


Wellcrn  T^lbany,] 
^'•^^"-'"^j   Mont-   }.Six. 
|gomery,j 


Diftridf 


Eaftern    T  Wafliington,  "j 

^   Cumberland,       {.Three, 
i^  Gloucejler,        j 


Difiricl 


The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clafles,  fix  in  each  clafs,  and  numbered, 
lirfl,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth.  The  feats  of  the  firlt  clafs  are  vacated  at  the  ex])iration 
of  one  year;  the  fecond,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled 
by  new  elections.  Thus  a  fmall  change  is  made  in  the  fenate  every  year  ;  but  three 
fourths  of  the  members  remaining  preferve  a  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  former 
fefiion.  A  majority  of  the  fenate  is  nccefTary  to  do  bufinefs,  and  each  branch  of 
the  legiflaturc  has  a  negative  upon  the  other. 

The  legiflature  can  at  any  time  alter  this  divifion  of  the  State  for  the  choice  of 
fenators  ;  and  an  increafe  of  electors  in  any  diftridt,  to  the  amount  of  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  cleilors  in  the  whole  State,  entitles  the  diilrift  to  another  fenator. 
But  the  nmnber  of  fenators  can  never  exceed  one  hundred. 

The  aflTembly  of  the  State  is  compofed  of  rcprefentatives  from  the  fcvcral  counties, 
chofen  annually  in  May  in  the  following  proportion  : 

For  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  nine. 
For  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  fcven. 


For  Dutchefs, 

7 

For  Richmond, 

7. 

Weft  Chefter,     - 

6 

Montgomery, 

6 

;Ulfter,   - 

6 

Wafiiington, ' 
and  Clinton, . 

Suffolk, 

5 

4 

'Queen's, 

4 

Columbia, 

3 

Orange, 

4 

Cumberland, 

3 

King'Sj  - 

2 

Gloucejler, 

1 

By 
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By  tlie  conAitution,  However,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  the  end  of  fcvcn  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  hite  war,  a  ceiilus  of  the  elettoi-s  and  inhabitants  fhall  be  tnlcen, 
and  the  reprefentation  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  elcdtors  in  each 
county.. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  Jias  reiided  in  the  State  fix  months  preceding 
the  day  of  eleftion,  and  polielfing  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  in  the 
eouiity  where  Ixe  is  to  give  his  vote,  or  has  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  fliillings,  and  has  been  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote 
fur  reprefentatives  in  Affi^-nibly.  The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany 
likewife  entitles  a  perfon  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  Aflembly  in  the  city 
or  county  where  he  relides.  The  method  of  voting  is  now  by  ballot,  but  lUbjeft  to 
alteration  by  the  legitlature.  The  houfe  of  Affembly,  a  majority  of  which  is  necellary 
to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  choofes  its  own  fpeaker,  and  is  a  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

In  all  debates  on  great  queflions,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole ;  the  fpeaker  leaves  the  chair,  and  a  chairman  is  appointed  for  the  occafion. 
After  the  bulinefs  is  completed,  the  committee  rifes,  the  fpeaker  takes  the  chair,  and 
the  chairman  reports  to  the  houle  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  How  fer  this 
imitation  of  the  Britifh  Houte  of  Commons  is  fupported  by  good  reafons  it  may  not  be 
eafy  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  m  other  legiilatures,  the  proceedings  are  equally 
well  condutled  without  this  formality. 

The  number  of  reprefentativcs  is  limited  to  three  hundred.  The  prefent  number  is 
iixty-live. 

The  flipreme  executive  power  of  the  State  is  vefled  in  a  governor,  (in  whofe  abfence 
a  deputy-governor  is  appointed  to  ferve)  chofen  once  in  three  years  by  the  freemen  of 
the  State  ;  the  lieutenant-governor  is,  by  his  office,  prefident  of  the  fenute ;  and, 
upon  an  equal  divilion  of  voices,  has  a  catling  vote ;  but  has  no  voice  on  other 
occafions.  T'.e  governor  has  not  a  feat  in  the  legillature  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  rovilion  and  council  of  appointment,  he  has  a  vail  influence  in  the  State. 

The  council  of  revition  is  conipofed  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  luprcmc 
court,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  governor.  Ihis  council  is  empowered  to  revife  all 
bills  whirh  have  palled  the  two  houfes  of  the  legillature,  and  if  it  (hnll  appear  to  the 
council  that  fueh  bills  ought  not  to  pals  into  laws,  they  fhall  be  returned  to  the  houfe 
in  which  they  originated,  with  the  obje<!:lions  of  the  council  in  v/ritlng.  The  houfe 
Ihall  then  p.-oceed  to  rccoiiiider  the  bills,  withtiie  objections,  and  if  notwithllaading, 
two  thirds  of  the  hou^e  fhall  agree  to  the  bills,  they  Ihall  be  fent  to  the.  other  houfe. 
where  <^hey  fhall  be  reconfidcred  and  the  aflent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pafs  them 
into  laws.     But  if  a  bill  is  not  retamed  in  ten  days,  it  becom.es  a  law  of  courfe. 

The  fubordinate  officers  of  Hate  are  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment,  which  is 
compoled  of  one  fenator  from  each  dillrict,  to  be  chofen  annually  by  the  legillature, 
with  the  governor,  or  in  his  abfence,  the  lieutenant-guvernor  or  the  prelident  of  the 
fenate,  who  has  a  calling  vote  only. 

All  miliiary  fficers  hold  their  conrnilfions  during  pleafure.  The  chancelloi",  the 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  an. I  the  firfr  judge  of  each  couniy  court,  hold  thelrolfices 
during  good  behaviour.  Thcfe  otficers  can  hold  no  other  office  at  the  fame  time,  except 
that  of  delegate  to  Congrefs. 

Sheriffs  and  coi oners  are  appointed  annually,  and  can  fei-ve  but  four  years 
fucceffively. 

A  court  of  errors  and  impeachment  is  Inflituted,  compoled  of  the  prelident  of  the 
fenate,  the  fenate,  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or  the  major  part  of 
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them,  under  the  regulation  ofthe  legitlature.  Tlie  power  of  impeachment  is  vefted  in 
the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and  the  members  on  trial  mull  be  fworn. 

Befides  the  court  of  errors  and  impeachment,  there  is,  firft,  a  court  of  chancery,  con- 
jifi  ingot  a  chancellor  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment,  who  holds  his  office 
during  good  behaviour,  or  until  he  arrive  at  the  age  of  lixty  years.  Secondly,  z.fupreme 
court,  the  Judges  of  which  are  appointed  in  the  fame  manner  and  for  the  fame  time  as 
the  chancellor.  This  is  a  circuit  court.  Tliirdly,  cov.nly  courts,  held  in  each  count}'^, 
the  judges  ot  which  are  appointed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  the  firft  judge 
holds  his  office  during  good  beha\rIoUr,  or  until  he  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixty  years.  Be- 
sides thefe,  there  arc  the  jullices'  courts,  court  of  probates,  court  of  admiralty,  court 
ot  exchequer,  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery,  and  court  of 
quarter  fellions.  .     .  ;  d    dJ 

The  practice  in  the  fujiremc  court,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  the  courts  below,  is 
in  imitation  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  kinir's  bench  in  Endaud. 

All/* 

All  tree  governments  abound  with  lawyers.  Where  men  have  the  privilege  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  themfclves,  they  will  involve  themfelves  in  debt  and  quaiTel 
with  their  neighlwurs.  In  pi-oportion  to  the  debts  and  difputes  of  the  people,  lawyers 
wdl  multiply.  Of  thefe  America  furnifhes  a  plentiful  growth,  and  New  York  has  its 
Ihare,  as  it  contains  not  lets  than  12,0  hcenfed  attornics.  In  this  Slate,  the  praiftice  of 
law  is  contbrmed  to  the  Englifli  mode,  and  is  perhaps  belter-  regulated  than  in  the  other 
States.  The  feveral  degrees  in  the  profeffion,  the  number  of  critical  examinations  that 
candidates  are  obliged  to  pals  through  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  counfcllors  in  the 
higher  courts,  together  with  the  time  of  ftudy  required  by  the  rules  of  admilfion,  render 
an  accefs  to  the  firft  honors  of  the  bar  lb  difficult  as  to  preclude  ignorant  pretenders  to 
the  important  fcience  of  law.  New  York  can  boaft  of  many  eminent  characters  in  all 
the  learned  profelfions,  and  has  furniflied  America  v/itli  fomc  of  hermoft  able  legif- 
lators.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  legal 
procels  in  England  has  fometimes  perplexed  the  road  to  juflice,  and  prevented 
valuable  improvements  in  the  practice,  not  only  of  this  but  of  moft  of  the  other 
States. 

Military  Strength.]  By  ofiicial  returns  of  the  militia  of  this  State,  made  to  the 
governor  by  the  adjutant-general,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  in  1789,  was  42,679 ; 
lygo — 44,259;  1791 — 50,399.  Betides  thefe  there  are  as  many  as  5000  or  6000  of 
the  militia  in  the  new  fettlcments,  wlio  are  not  yet  organized. 

Forts,  &c.]  Thefe  are  principally  in  ruins.  The  demolition  of  the  fort  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  mentioned.  Remains  of  the  fortifications  on  Long  Illand, 
York  Ifiand,  White  Plains,  Weft  Point,  and  other  places,  are  ftill  vifible.  Fort 
Stanwix,  built  by  the  Brilifh  in  1758,  at  the  expenfe,  it  is  laid,  of  6o,oool.  is  107  miles 
weftward  of  Skene6tady,  on  an  artificial  eminence  bordering  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  in  travelling  this  diftance,  you  pafs  Fort  Hunter,  Fort  Antliony,  Fort  Plain,  Fort 
Pierkemer,  and  Fort  Schuyler.  As  you  proceed  weftward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  you  pafs 
Fort  Bull,  and  Fort  Brewcton,  at  the  weft  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  Fort  George  is  at  the 
fouth  end  of  Lake  George.  At  the  point  where  Lake  George  communicates  with  Lake 
Champlain  is  the  famous  poft  of  Ticonderoga,  by  which  word  the  Canadians  under- 
fiand  iio'ijy.  The  works  at  this  place  are  in  fuch  a  ftateof  chlapidation,  that  ailranger 
can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  their  conftrudtion.  They  are,  however,  lituated  on  fuch 
high  ground  as  to  command  the  communication  betAveen  the  lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain,  Oppofite,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  water  that  empties  out  of  Lake  George,  is  a 
iijouatain,  to  appearance  inacccflible,  called  Mount  Defiance,  where  General  BurgO}'ne 
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in  the  late  war,  with  a  boldncfs,  fccrecy,  and  difpatch  almoft  unparalleled,  conveyed 
a  number  of  cannon,  11  ores,  and  troops.  The  cannon  were  railed  by  large  brals  tackles 
from  ti-ee  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  over  dens  of  rattle-fnakes,  to  the  funimit, 
which  entirely  commands  the  works  of  Ticonderoga.  This  circumllance  muft  ever 
be  conlidered  as  a  full  juililicalion  of  General  Sinclair's  fudden  retreat  with  the  Anie- 
.rican  army,  and  the  obfervation  which  he  made  on  his  trial,  in  his  own  defence,  that, 
"  though  he  liad  loll  a  poll,  he  had  laved  a  State,"  was  afterwards  verified. 

Crown  Point  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain.  Tiie  fort 
at  this  place,  in  which  a  Britifh  gamfon  was  alwaj^s  kept,  from  the  redudlion  of  Canada 
till  the  American  Revolution,  was  the  mofi:  regular,  and  the  mofl  expenfive  of  any 
ever  confirucled,  and  fupported  by  the  Britilh  government  in  North  America.  The 
walls  are  of  wood  and  earth,  about  fixteen  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
nearly  150  yards  fqu are ;  furroundedby  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  c\it  through  a  folid 
rock.  It  Itands  on  a  riling  ground  perhaps  200  yards  fi-om  the  lake,  with  which  there 
was. a  covered  way,  by  which  the  garrifon  could  be  fupplicd  with  water  in  time  of  a 
fiege.  The  only  gate  opens  on  the  north  towards  the  lake,  where  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge. On  the  right  and  left,  as  you  enter  the  fort,  are  a  row  of  Itone  l)arracks,  not 
inelegantly  built,  fufficient  to  contain  1500  or  2000  troops;  the  parade  is  between 
them,  and  is  a  flat  fmooth  rock.  There  were  feveral  outworks,  which  are  now  in 
ruins,  as  is  the  principal  fort,  except  the  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  barracks,  which 
ftill  remain. 

Banks.]  There  are  two  or  three  incorporated  Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
bclides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  and  one  has  lately  been  ellublilhed  in  the 
city  of  Albany. 

Mode  op  raising  Internal  Taxes.]  The  legillature  fix  upon  the  fum  Id  be 
railed,  and  apportion  it  among  the  feveral  counties.  This  being  done  the  fupervifors, 
one  from  each  townfhip  in  the  refpe6tive  counties,  alfemble  and  allign  to  each  townlhip 
its  proportion  of  the  quota  of  the  county.  The  fupervifor  and  afleflors  in  each  town- 
fliip  then  apportion  their  quota  among  the  individuals  of  the  townfhip,  according  to 
the  value  of  their  real  and  perfonal  eltates.  The  tax,  thus  laid,  is  coUecfted  by  the 
collector  of  the  townfliip,  and  lodged  with  the  county  treafurer,  who  ti-anlmits  it  to  the 
trealurer  of  the  State, 

Finances.]  A  variety  of  circumfiances  have  confpired  to  fill  the  treafury  of  this 
State,  and  wholly  to  fuperfeik  the  neceflity  of  taxation  for  feveral  years  pall ;  firji, 
confifcations  and  economical  management  of  that  property ;  fecond,  fales  of  unappro- 
priated lands  ;  and  third,  a  duty  on  imports  previous  to  the  ellablifhment  of  the  federal 
government.  The  two  former  were  fold  for  continental  certificates,  at  a  time  when  the 
credit  of  the  State  was  perhaps  above  the  par  of  the  Union,  wliich  was  the  caufe  of 
getting  a  large  fum  of  the  public  debt  into  the  treal'ury  of  the  State  at  a  depreciated 
value,  Thefe  certificates,  fince  the  funding  fyftem  came  into  operation,  added  to  tlie 
alTumed  State  debt,  a  vaft  quantity  of  which  was  alio  in  the  treafury,  forms  an  enor- 
jiious  mats  of  property,  yielding  an  annuity  of  upwards  of  100,000  dollars  ;  and  wlien 
the  deferred  debt  fhall  become  a  fix  per  cent,  llock,  this  annuity  will  be  increaied  to 
upwards  of  200,000  dollars. 

The  ability  of  the  State,  therefore,  is  abundantly  competent  to  aid  public  inllitutions 
of  ever)'  kind,  to  make  roads,  crc6t  bridges,  open  canals,  and  to  pufh  every  kind  of 
improvement  to  the  molt  defirable  length.  It  could  be  wiihcd,  that  thofc  citizens  wiio 
were  exiled  during  the  war,  and  whole  property  wasexpofed  during  its  continuance  to 
wanton  depredations,  could  be  thought  of  by  a  legiflature  poffefiing^  fu  fuliy  the  means 
I  of 
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of  dilcrimlnatinf:!;  this  unhappy  clafs  of  fufFerers,  and  malting  themcompenfation  for 
their  voluntary  taciitices. 

Curiosities.]      In  the  county  of  Montgomery  is  a.  finally  rapid  fn-cam,  emptying 
into  S<:roon  Lake,  weft  of  Lake  George  ;  it  runs  under  a  hill,  the  bile  of  which  is  60 
or  70  yards  diameter,  forming  a  moll  curious  and  beautiful  arch  in  the  rock,  as  whiteas 
fiiow.     The  fury  of  the  water  and  the  rouphncfs  of  the  bottom^  added  to  the  terrific  ■ 
iioile  within,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  peribiifrom  pafiing  through  the  chalin- 

In  the  townfhip  of  Williborough,  in  Clinton  county,  is  a  curious  Split  Rock'.     A' 
point  of  a  mountain,  wliich  projedlcd  about  50  yards  into  Lake  Cha>tnplaiu,  appears- 
to  have  been  broken  by  fomc  violent  fliock  of  nature.     It  is  removed  from  the  main. 
rock  or  mountain  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  oppofite  fides  fo  exactly  fuit  each  other,, 
tliat  one  needs  no  other  proof  of  their  having  been  once  united;     The  point  broken  off 
contains  about  half  an  acre,  and  is  covered  with  wood.     The  height  of  the  rock  on 
each  fide  of  the  trfTurc  is  about  twelve  feet.     Round  this  point  is  a  Ipacious  bay,, 
flieltered  from  the  tbuth-weft  and  north-weft  winds  by  the  furrounding  hills  and  woods,- 
On  the  weft  fide  are  four  or  five  finely  cultivated  farms,  which  altogether,  at  certain^ 
feafons,  and  in  certain  fituations,    form  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  landfcapes  imagi- 
nable.    "  SaiHng  under  tliis  coalt  for  feveral  miles  before  you  come  to  Split  Rock,  the 
mountains,  rude  and  barren,  feem  to  hang  over  the  paifenger  and  threaten  deftjuction. 
— A  water,  boundlefs  to  the  hght,  lies  before  him ;  man  feels  his  own  littlenefs,  and 
infidelity  itlelf  pays  an  unwilling  homage  to  the  Creator.     Inftantly.  and  unexpedfedly 
the  fcene  changes,  and  peeping  with  greedy  eye  through^  the  fifture,  nature  prefcnts 
to  the  view  a  filver  bafon,  a  verdant  lawn,  a  humble  cottage,  a  golden  harveft,  a 
majeftic  foreli,  a  lofty  mountain,  an  azure  fky,  riling  one  above  another  "  in  juft 
gradation  to  the  amazing  whole."* 

"  A  few  months  ago  a  very  extraordinary  cavern,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians, 
Sepafcot,  on  the  eftate  of  the  Mils  Rutfens,  at  Ryhnbeck,  in  Dutchefs  county,  was 
difcovered.  A  lad,  by  chance,  pafling  near  its  entrance,  which  lay  between  two  huge 
Tocks  on  the  declivity  of  a  lleep  hill,  on  prying  into  the  gloomy  recefs,  faw  the  top  of 
a  ladder,  by  which  he  defccnded  about  ten  feet,  and  found  himfelf  in  a  ful)tcrraneous 
-apartment,  more  capacious  tlian  he  then  chofe  to  invelligate.  He  found,  however,  that 
it  had  been  the  abode  of  pcrfons,  who  probably  during  the  war  not  daring  to  be  teen 
openly,  had  taken  flielter  there,  as  bits  of  cloth  and  pieces  of  leather  were  fcatteied 
iibout  its  floor.  He  then  left  the  place,  and  little  more  was  thought  of  it,  until  three 
weeks  ago,  the  writer  of  this  account  made  one  of  a  large  party,  who  went  from  the  feat: 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  on  purpofe  to  examine  it.  We  found  its 
entrance  much  I'maller  than  we  expecSted,  and  with  fome  difiiculty  gained  the  laddc-r, 
by  means- of  which  the  remaining  defcent  was  made  tolerably  ealy.  Two  young  ladies 
were  with  us,  who  had  heroifrn  enough  to  make  the  trophimium  toirr  with  us.  We 
had  fix  candles  to  fcrutinize  the  recefles  of  the  apartment,  where,  perhaps,  light,  for 
upwards  of  five  thouland  years  before,  had  never  gleamed.  We  found  the  cave 
divided  by  a  narrow  paffage  into  two  divifions  ;  the  firft  being  about  feventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  fo  low  that  a  child  of  eight  years  old  could  but  juft  walk  upright  in  it ;  the 
breadth  is  about  eigl it  or  ten  feet.  The  fecond  between  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  but  much  higher  and  broader  than  the  firft.  In  this  laft  room  we  found  that 
three  bats  had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters,  and  hung  fiilpended  fiom  the  roof,  .is  it 

•    Mp.  M.  L.  Woolfey  of  Plattfburgh.    To  this  ingenious  gentleman,  the  aiUhor  is  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information  concerning  Clinton  county. 
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were,  by  the  very  tips  of  the  wings.  But  what  makes  the  cave  peculiarly  worthy  ot 
notice  is  the  petrifying  quahty  of  the  water,  that  by  a  gentle  oozing,  continually  drops 
fiom  every  part  of  the  ceiling,  the  whole  of  which  exactly  refembles  a  mill  gutter  in  a 
frotiy  morning,  with  a  tlioufand  icicles  impending.  Thefe  concretions  are  formed  by 
the  water,  and  probably  are  conflantly  increaling.  They  have  in  almoft  every  rcfpedl 
the  appearance  of  icicles,  and  mav  be  broken  off  by  the  hand  if  not  moic  than  t\vo 
inches  in  circumference.  They  appear  of  a  confiftence  much  like  indiinstcd  lime, 
almofl;  tranfparent,  and  are  all  perforated  quite  through  the  whole  Icngtli,  with  a  hole 
of  the  lize  of  that  in  a  tobacco  pipe,  through  which  aperture  the  \vater  unremittedly 
drops,  although  very  flow.  When  a  perlbn  is  In  the  remotefi:  room,  and  the  lights  are 
removed  into  the  firit,  thofe  pendant  drops  of  water  make  an  appearance  more  Ipiendid 
than  can  well  be  imagined.  Some  of  thofe  ftony  icicles  have  at  length  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  and  now  form  pillars,  fome  of  more  than  two  feet  in  girth,  of  the 
appearance  of  marble,  and  almott  as  hard.  They  put  one  in  mind  of  Solomon's  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  imagination  very  caiily  giving  them  pedeftals  and  chapiters  and  even 
wreathen  work. 

But  what  we  mofi:  admired,  was  the  fkeletonof  a  large  fnake,  turned  into  folidiione 
by  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water  before  mentioned.  It  was  with  fome  ditficulty 
torn  vip  with  an  axe  from  the  rock  it  lay  upon  (fome  of  which  adhered  to  it)  and  is  now 
in  the  potTcflion  of  the  rclater. 

We  found  the  inmofl  recelfes  of  this  cavern  very  wann,  and  experienced  the  want  of 
free  air  by  a  difficult  refpiration,  although  the  candles  burnt  very  clear."* 

Indians.]  The  body  of  the  Six  Nations  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  this  State. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  refide  on  Grand  river,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  and 
there  are  two  villages  of  Scnecas  on  the  Allegany  river,  near  the  north  line  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  a  few  Delawares  and  Skawaghkees,  on  Bnffaloe  Creek.  Including  thefe, 
and  the  Stockbridge  and  Mohegan  Indians,  who  have  migrated  and  fettled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oneida,  there  are,  in  the  Six  Nations,  according  to  an  accurate  eftimate 
lately  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  mifiionaiy  among  them,  6330  fouls.  He 
adds,  that  among  thefe  there  is  comparatively  but  very  few  childi-en. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kirkland  to  the  author  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  characters,  which,  according  to  Indian  tradition,  are  excluded 
from  the  happy  country:  "  The  region  of  Pure  Spirits,  the  Five  Nations  call  EJkanane. 
The  only  characters  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  cannot  be  admitted  to  parti- 
cipate of  the  plealures  and  delights  of  this  happy  country,  are  reduced  to  three,  viz. 
fuicidcs  ;  the  difobedient  to  the  counfels  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  fuch  as  put  aw-ay  their  wives 
on  account  of  pregnancy.  According  to  their  tradition,  there  is  a  gloomy,  fathomlefs 
gulph,  near  the  borders  of  the  delightful  manfions  of  Efkananc,  over  which  all  good 
and  brave  fpirits  pafs  with  fafety,  under  the  conduct:  of  a  faithful  and  ikilful  guide 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  when  a  fuicide,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  cha- 
ra(!-ters,  approach  this  gulph,  the  conductor,  who  polleircs  a  moft  penetrating  eye, 
inftantly  difcovers  their  fpu-ilual  features  and  characlrtcr,  and  denies  them  his  aid, 
affignlng  his  reafons.  They  will,  however,  attempt  to  crols  upon  a  ihiall  pole,  v.  hich, 
before  they  reach  the  middle,  trembles  and  fhakes,  till  prefently  down  they  fall  witli 
liorrid  fhvicks.  In  this  dark  and  drcaiy  gulph,  they  lupjjofe  refides  a  great  dog,  fome 
fay  a  dragon,  infected  with  the  itch,  which  make>  him  ]>cipctii:dly  reftlcfs  and  Ipiteful. 
The  guilty  inhabitants  of  this  miferable  region,,  all  catch  this  difcalc  of  the  great  dog, 
and  grope  and  roam  from  fide  to  fide  of  their  gloomy  nianfion  in  perpetual  torments. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  they  approacli  fo  near  the  happy  fieldi;  of  Efkanane,  that  they  can  hear  the- 
longs  and  dances  oi"  their  fomier  companion?.  This  only  ferves  to  increafe  their  tor- 
ments, as  they:caii  dilcern  no  hght,  nor  diicovcr  any  pafiage  by  which  they  can  gain 
accefs  to  them.  They  ruppolcideots  and  dogs  go  into  the  lame  gnlph,  but  have  a  more 
comfortable  apartment,  where  they  enjoy  ibnie  little  light."  Mr.  Kirkland  adds,  that 
levcral  other  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he  has  converfed  on  the  fubjetSt,  have  nearly 
the  lame  traditionary  notions  of  a  future  Itate.  They  almoft  univerfally  agree  in  this, 
that  the  departed  fpirit  is  ten  days  in  its  pai3age  to  their  happy  elylium,  after  it  leaves- 
the  body;  ibme  of  them  luppolb  its  courl'e  is  towards  the  fouth  ;  others  that  it  alccnds. 
from  tome  lofty  mountain. 

The  Oneiilas  inlmbit  on  Oneida  creek,  twenty-one  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

The  l^ufcaroras  migrated  from  North  Carolina  and  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and" 
were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince  lived.  They  were  ori- 
ginally of  the  fame  nation. 

The  Senccas  inhabit  on  the  Cheneffee  river,  at  the  Cheneflee  caftle.  They  have  two 
towns  of  fixty  or  feventy  fouls  each,  on  French  Creek,  in  Pennfylvania ;  and  another 
town  on  Buifaloe  Creek,  attached  to  the  Britifh  ;  two  fmall  towns  on  Allegany  river, 
attached  to  the  Americans.  Obeli  or  Cornplanter,  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  refided 
here. 

The  Mohazvks  were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes,  to  ute  their  own  expreffion, 
to  lie  "  the  true  old  heads  o^f  the  confederacy  ;"  and  were,  formerly,  a  powerful  tribe, 
inhabiting  on  the  Mohawk  river.  As  they  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Johnfon 
iamily  on  account  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  John 
Johnfon,  about  the  year  1776.  There  is  now  only  one  family  of  them  in  the  State, 
and  they  live  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Hunter.  Tlie  father  of  this  family  was  drowned 
in  the  winter  of  1788. 

All  the  confederated  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tufcaroras,  fided  with  the  Britifh 
in  the  late  war,  and  fought  againft  the  Americans. 

The  Onoiidagas  live  near  the  Onondaga  lake,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Oneida 
lake.  In  the  Ipring  of  1779,  a  regiment  of  men  were  lent  fr-om  Albany,  by  General 
J.Clinton,  againft  the  Onondagas.  This  regiment  lurprized  their  town,  took  thirty- 
three  prilbners,  killed  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  A 
party  of  the  Indians  were  at  this  time  ravaging  the  American  frontiers. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Delazvare  trilje  in  this  State. 
.  Ti)e  Five  Confederated  Nations  were  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah, 
and  in  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year  1779,  when  General  Sullivan,  with  an 
army  of  4000  men,  drove  them  from  their  country  to  Niagara,  but  could  not  bring 
them  to  aiMion.  They  waited,  bat  waited  in  vain,  for  the  allitlance  of  the  elements, 
or,  as  they  exprefled  themfelves,  for  the  afhftance  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Had  heavy 
rains  fallen  while  General  Sullivan's  army  was  advanced  Into  then-  country,  perhaps 
lew  ot  his  foldlers  would  have  efcaped,  and  none  of  their  baggage,  ammunition,  or 
artillery.  This  expedition  had  a  good  eftetl.  General  SuUivanburnt  feveral  of  their 
towns  and  deftroyed  their  provlfions.  Since  this  IiTuption  Into  their  country,  their 
Ibrmer  habitations  have  been  moftly  deferted,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  to  Canada. 

On  the  1 3th  of  November,  1787,  John  Tlvingllon,  Elq.  and  four  "others,  obtained 
of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  a  leafe  for  999  years,  on  a  yearly  rent  referved  of  2000 
dollars,  of  all  the  country  Included  in  the  following  limits,  viz.  Beginning  at  a  place 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Canada  creek,  about  feven  miles  well  of  Fort  Stan- 
v^Ix,  now  Fort  Shnyler,  thence  north-eaftwardly  to  the  line  of  the  province  of  Quebec  ; 
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llience  along  tlic  falJ  line  to  the  Pennf^'lvania  line  ;  thence  eafl  on  thcfaid  line  orPenn- 
iylvania  line,  to  the  line  of  property,  lb  called  by  tlie  State  ol'  New  York  ;  thence 
along  the  faidline  of  property  to  Canada  Creek  aforefaid.  And  on  the  i8th  of  Jan. 
1788,  the  fame  ]>erfons  obtained  a  leafe  of  the  Oneida  Indians  for  999  years,  on  a  rent 
rclerved  for  the  firfl  year,  of  1200  dollars,  and  increaling  it  at  the  rate  of  100  dollars 
a  year,  until  it  amounts  to  1 500  dollars,  of  all  the  traci  of  land  commonly  called  the 
Oneida  country,  except  a  refervation  of  feveral  tracts  fpecified  in  the  leafe.  But  thefc 
leafcs  having  been  obtained  without  the  content  of  the  legiflature  of  the  State,  thcfenate 
and  aflembly,  in  their  fellion,  March,  1788,  rcfolved,  "  That  the  faidleafcs  are  pur- 
chafes  of  lands,  and  therefore,  that  by  the  conllitution  of  this  State,  the  faid  leafcs  are 
not  binding  on  the  faid  Indians,  and  are  not  valid."  Since  this  a  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded with  the  faid  Indians,  the  bargain  of  the  leafes  annulled,  and  all  the  country 
purchafcd  of  the  natives,  except  a  refervation  to  the  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas, 
defined  by  certain  marks  and  boundaries. 

Islands.]  There  are  three  iflands  of  note  belonging  to  this  State,  viz.  York  Ifland, 
Avhich  has  already  been  dcfcribcd,  Long  Ifland,  and  Staten  Ifland. 

Long  Ifland  extends  140  miles,  and  terminates  with  Montauk  point.  It  is  not 
more  than  ten  miles  in  breadth  on  a  medium,  and  is  feparated  from  Conne6licut  by 
Long  Ifland  found.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties ;  King's,  Queen's,  and 
Suftblk. 

King's  County  lies  at  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  New-  York,  and  is  jnot 
above  ten  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Dutch,  and 
live  well.  It  contains  a  number  of  plealant  villages,  of  which  Flatbufh,  Brooklyn,  and 
iaedford,  are  the  principal. 

§llieens  -County  lies  next  to  King's  as  you  proceed  eaftward.  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad.  Jamaica,  Newtown,  Hampfiead,  in  which  is  a  handlbmc 
court  houfe,  and  Oyflerbay,  are  the  principal  villages  in  this  county. 

S.'ijjolk  County  is  about  100  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  comprehends  all  the 
ealtern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  feveral  little  iflands  adjoining ;  viz.  Shelter  Ifland, 
Pilher's  Ifland,  Plum  Ifland,  and  the  Ifle  of  White.  Its  principal  towns  are  Hunt- 
ington, Southampton,  Smithtown,  Brook  Haven,  Eaft  Hampton,  in  which  is  the 
academy,  Southliold,  and  Bridge  Hampton. 

The  Ibuth  lldeof  the  ifland  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  fori,  bordered  on  the  fea 
•coafl  with  large  trafts  of  liilt  meadow,  extending  fiom  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  to 
'Southampton.  This  foil,  however,  is  w-ell  calculated  for  raiting  grain,,  efpecially 
Indian  corn.  The  north  fide^f  the  ifland  is  hilly,  and  of  a  fl^rong  foil,  adapted  to  the 
■culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  Southhold. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampliead  plain,  and  on  the  fait  marflies  upon  the 
ibuth  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Hampftead  plain,  in  Queen's  county,  is  a  curiofity.  It  is  flxteen  miles  in  length, 
>»eaft  and  weft,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  wide.  The  foil  is  black,  and  to  appearance 
rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural  growth,  but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs, 
and  a  few  Ihrubs.  It  is  frequented  by  vaft  numbers  of  plover.  Rye  grows  tolerably 
well  on  fume  parts  of  the  plain.  The  raoft  of  it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horlcs,  and 
fheep.  As  there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpec't  in  the  whole  length  of  tliis  plain,  it- 
■iias  a  curious  but  tirelbme  efTect  upon  the  eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ocean. 

Eaft  of  this  plain,  on  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  a  barren  heath,  overgrown  with 
ihrub  oaks  and  pines,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  feveral  thoufau^  deer.    It  is 
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frecjuented  allu  bv  a  great  nvimbcr  of  growfe,  a  very  flcliclous  bird.     Laws  have  been 
paiied  for  the  piflcr\  ation  of  thefc  birds  and  the  deer. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  "on  ISIontauk  point,  at  theeait  end  of  the  ifland,  there  are  no 
flies.  Between  tliis  point  and  Eaft  Hampton  is  a  beach,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
in  the  center.of  whieh  was  found,  about  fitty  years  ago,  under  a  fand  hill  which  was 
blown  up  by  the  wind,  thcentiiie  lk.ckton  of  a  large  whale,  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  water. 

Tliere  are.  very  few  rivers  upon  tlje  itland.  The  largeil  is  Peakonock,  which  rifes 
about  ten  miles,  weft  of  a  place  called  River-head,  wdiere  the  court  houfe  itands,  and 
nuis  eaftcrly  into  a  large  bay  dividing  Southhold  from  Soutliampton.  In  this  bay  arc 
Robin  and  Shelter  ifiands. 

llie  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  indented  with  numerous  fti-eams  of  various  lizes, 
which  fall  in(o  a  hirge  bay,  two  or  three  miles  over,  formed  by  a  beach,  about  eighty 
rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to  the  ifland,  extending  from  the  weft  end  of  it 
to  Southampton.  Through  this  beach,  in  various  places,  are  inlets  of  fuch  depth  as  to 
admit  of  vcflels  of  fixty  or  feventy  tons.  This  bay  was  formerly  frefli  water,  Oyfters,' 
clams,  and  fifh  of  various  kinds,  are  caught  with  eafe,  and  in  great  plenty  m  this  bay, 
with  feincs,  during  the  winter  feafon.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  veliels 
here  loading  with  oyllers  at  the  fame  time.  And  what  is  almoft  incredible,  though  I 
was  told  of  it  by  two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well  informed  as  to  the  matter, 
thirty  waggon  loads  of  bafs  have  been  caught  in  this  bay  at  one  draught. 

Rockonkama  pond  lies  about  the  center  of  the  ifland,  between  Smithtown  and 
Iflip,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  pond  has  been  found  by  obfervation, 
to  rife  gradually  for  feveral  years,  until  it  had  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to 
fall  more  rapidly  to  itsloweft  bed  ;  and  thus  it  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  The 
cairfe  of  this  curious  phenomenon  has  never  been  inveftigated.  Two  miles  to  the  Ibuth- 
ward  of  this  pond  is  a  confiderable  flream,  called  Conneilicut  river,  which  empties 
into  the  bay. 

There  are  two  whale  fiflieries  ;  one  from  Sagg harbour,  which  prodtices  about  rooo 
barrels  of  oil  annually  ;  the  other  is  much  Imaller,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  tlie  winter  featbn,  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland.  They  commonly  catch 
from  three  to  feven  whales  in  a  leafon,  which  produce  from  twenty-five  to  forty  barrels 
each  of  oil.  This  fifhery  was  formerly  a  fource  of  confiderable  wealth  to  the  inha- 
bitants, but  through  a  fcarcity  of  whales,  it  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years. 

There  is  a  confiderable  trade  carried  on  fi-om  Sagg  harbour,  whence  is  exported  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  pitch-pine  boards,  horles,  cattle,  flax- 
feed,  beef,  &c.  The  produce  of  tlie  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  the  ifland  is  carried 
to  New  York.     The  ifland  contains  36,949  inhabitants. 

Staten  Ifland  lies  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of  New  York>  and  forms  Rich- 
mond county.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and,  at  a  medium,  fix  or  feven  in 
breadth,  and  contains  S,^SS  inhabitants.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  confiderable  trart  of  ■ 
level,  good  land;  but  the  ifland  in  general  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.  Richmond  is 
the  only  town  of  any  note  on  the  ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor,  inconfiderable  place.  The 
irfliabitants  arc  principally  defcendants  of  the  Dutch  and  French. 

History.]  See  Smith's  Hiftory  of  New  York,  publiflied  by  Matthew  Carey^  and 
Hazard's  Colledion  of  State  Papers. 

In  1787,  the  legiflature  of  this  State  ceded  to  the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts, 
all  the  lands  v.ithiu  their  jurifdidion,  weft  of  a  meridian  that  fliall  be  drawn  from  a 
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point  in  the  north  boundary  hne  of  Pennlylvania,  eighty-two  miles  wefl  from  the 
Delaware ;  (excepting  one  mile  along  the  eaft  tide  of  Niagara  river)  and  alto  ten 
townfliips  between  the  Chenengo  and  Oweg-y  rivers,  referving  the  jurifdiAion  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  ceiiioB  was  made  to  fatisfj  a  claim  of  Maflkchufetts  founded 
upon  their  original  charter. 


Names. 

Burnet 

Montgomerie 

A^andam 

Crolby 

Clarke 

Clinton 

Oitorn 

De  Lancey 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

De  Lancey 

Colden  (Prefident) 

Moncktou 

•Colden 

Monckton 

Colden 

Sir  Henrj-  Moore 

Colden 

Dunmore 

Tryon 

Clinton 


A  lijl  of  Governors  from  thi 

Names. 

Began  to  govern. 

Nicolls 

1664 

Lovelace 

.1663 

Androfs 

1674 

Broekhuft 

1682, 

Dongan 

1683 

Slaughter 

1690 

Ingoldfby 

1691 

Fletcher 

1693 

Bellemont 

1698 

Nanfan 

1699 

Bellemont 

1700 

Dcpeyller 

1700 

Smith 

1700 

Nanfan 

.     1 701 

Cornbury 

170a 

Lovelace 

170.8 

Schuyler 

1709 

Ingoldlby 

1709 

Beekman 

.17 1 0 

Hunter 

1710 

ttPK. 

Began  to  govern, 

1720 

1728 

1731 

173a 

1735 

1743 

^753 

1753 

1755 

1757 

1760 

1761 

1761 

176a 

1763 

1765 

1769 

1770 

177X 

?78 
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SlTUATIOX    AND    ExTENT. 


Miles. 

Length  1 60 1 
Breadth    i^z  \ 


^39°  and  41°  24'  North  Latitude, 
between  J      The  body  of  the  State  lies  between  the  meri- 
l  dian  of  Philadelphia,  and  1°  Eafl  Longitude. 


TId  •  1  T^OUNDED  eaft,  by  Hudfon's  river  and  tlie  fea  ;  fouth,  by  the  fea  ; 

■-'  J3  wefi,  by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  which  divide  it  from  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  Pennfylvania  ;  north,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inouth  of  Mahak- 
i-amak  river,  in  latitude  41°  24'  to  a  point  on  Hudlbn's  river  in  latitude  41°.  Con- 
taining about  8320  fquare  miles,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres. 

Civil  Divisions,  Population,  &:c.]     New  Jerfey  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties, 
^■•hich  are  fubdivided  into -Jiinetv -four  townfliip*  or  precintls.  as  follows - 
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Theft'   faven  comities  lie 
from  S.  to  N.  on  Delaware 
river.    Cape  May  and  Gloii-< 
cefter  extend  atrol's  to  the  - 
fea. 


T      A 

Countjesv 
'  Cape  May. 
Cumberland. 
Salem. 


B 


E. 


Thefe  four  counties  lie 
from  N.  to  S.  on  the  Eaftem 
fide  of  the  State. 


Glouccfter. 

Burlington. 

Hunterdon. 
I  Suflex. 
Bergen. 

EfTex. 

Middkfex. 
-  Monmouth. 
Somerfct. 
MoiTis. 


Pi  incipal  Towns. 
None. 
Bridgetown. 
Salem. 

Woodbury  and  1 
Gloucefler.        J 
Burlington  ii    ] 
Bordentown.     i 
Trenton. 
Newtown. 
Hackinfak 
Newark    and 
Elizabethtow 
Amboy  &  part  ] 
of  Brunfwick.   J- 
Freehold. 
Bofindbrook  &  ] 
pt.  Brunfwick.  J 
Morriilovv^n. 


Len. 


Total  No.  of - 
Bred.  Inhabitants,  No.  Slav.- 


"  } 

.vn  J 


30 

9 

50 

20 

30 

22 

60 

30 

37 

12 

■ 

80 

3° 

25 

20 

Total     Thirteen 


571 
8,248 

141 

120 

10,437 

172. 

^3^360 

191 

18,095 

227 

20,253 
19,500 

12,601 

^,301 

439 

2,301 

17,785 

1,171 

'5»956 

1,318 

16,918 

1,596 

12,296 

1,810 

16,216 

603 

184,139 

I ',425 

Bats,  Ponbs,  Rivers  and  Canals.]  New  Jerfey  is  wafhed,  on  the  eafl  and. 
fouth-eaft,  by  ITudfon's  river  and  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  wcfi,  by  the  river  Delavvfare. 

The  moft  remarkable  bays  are,  Arthur  Kull,  or  Newark  bay,  fbraied  by  the  union 
of  Paflaik  and  Hackinfak  rivers.  This  bay  opens  ta  the  right  and  left,  and  embraces 
Staten  Ifland.  There  is  a  long  bay  formed  by  a  beach,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
fhore,  extending  along  the  coaft  north-eaft  and  fouth-wefl,  from  Manafquand  river, 
in  Monmouth  county,  almoll  to  Cape  May.  Through  this '  beach  arc  a  number  of 
inlets,  by  which  the  bay  communicates  with  the  ocean. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  Morris  county,  is  a  lake  of  pond,  three  miles  in  length, 
and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth,  from  which  proceeds  a  continual 
flream.  It  is  in  fome  places  deep;  The  water  is  of  a  fea  green  colour;  but  when 
taken  up  in  a  tumbler,  is,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean,  clear  and  of  a  cryftalline 
colour. 

The  rivers  in  this  State,  though  not  large,  are  numerous.  A  traveller,  in  paffing 
the  common  road  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  croffes  three  confiderable  rivers, 
viz.  the  Hackinfak  and  PafTaik,  between  Bergen  and  Newark,  and  the  Raritan  by 
Brunfwick.  The  Hackinfak  riles  in  Bergen  county,  runs  a  fouthwardly  courfc,  and 
erhpties  into  Newark  bay.  At  the  ferry,  near  its  mouth;,  it  is  460  yards  wide,  and  is 
navigable  fifteen  miles. 

Paffaik  is  a  very  crooked  river.  It  rifes  in  a  large  fwamp  in  Morris  county.  Its 
general  courfe  is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  until  it  mingles  with  the  Hackinfak  at 
the  head  of  Newark  bay.  It  is  navigable  about  ten  miles,  and  is  230  yards  wide  at 
the  ferry.  The  catara6\  (or  Gre.it  Falls)  in  this  river,  is  one  of  the  greatell  natural 
curiofities  in  the  State.    The  river  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  moves  in  a  How,  gentle 
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cnn'ent,  uniH  coming  within  a  fliort  diftance  of  a  deep  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  croffcs 
the  channel  ;  it  deicends  and  falls  above  fevent}^  feet  perpendicularly,  in  one  entire 
fheet.  One  end  of  tlife  cleft,  which  was  evidently  made  by  fome  violent  convulfion  in 
nature,  is  doled  ;  at  the  other,  the  water  nafhes  out  with  incredible  fwiftncfs,  forming 
an  acute  angle  wdth  its  former  direftion,  and  is  received  into  a  large  bafon,  whence  it 
takes  a  winding  courfe  through  the  rocks,  and  fpreads  into  a  broad  fmooth  tlream. 
The  cleft  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  water  occahons  a  cloud 
of  vapour  to  arife,  which  by  floating  amidfl  the  fun  beams,  prefents  to  the  viev/  rain- 
bows, that  add  beauty  to  the  tremendous  fcene.  The  new  manufacturing  town  of 
Patterfon  is  ere<iled  upon  the  Great  Falls  in  this  river.  The  v/eflern  bank  of  the  river, 
between  Newark  and  the  Falls,  aiFords  one  of  the  pleafantefl  roads  for  a  part}'  of  plea- 
llire  in  New  Jerley.  The  bank  being  high,  gives  the  traveller  an  elevated  and  extenfive  ■ 
view  of  the  oppolite  fhore,  which  is  low  and  fertile,  forming  a  landfcape  pifturcfque 
and  beautiful.  Many  handfome  country  leats  adorn  the  tides  of  this  river  ;  and  there 
are  elegant  lituations  for  more.  Gentlemen  of  fortune  might  here  difplay  their  tafte  to 
advantage.  The  filh  of  various  kinds  with  which  this  river  abounds,  while  they  would 
furnilh  the  table  with  an  agreeable  repaft,  would  afford- the  fpoiifman  an  innocent  aud. 
manly  amufement. 

Raritan  river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  fireams  called  the  north  and  fovith 
branches  ;   one  of  which  has  its  fource  in  Morris,  the  other  in  Hunterdon  county.     It 
pafles  by  Brunfwick  and  Amboy,  and  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  Arthur  Kull-. 
Ibund,  and  helps  to  form  the  fine  harbour  of  Amboy.     It  is  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
tsvo  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  Brunfwick,  and  is  navigable  about  fixtcen  miles.     It  is- 
llippofed  that  this  river  is  capable  of  a  very  fleady  lock  navigation,  as  high  as  the 
junftion  of  the  north  and  Ibuth  branches ;  and  thence  up  the  fovith  branch  to  Grandin's 
Bridge  in  Kingwood.     Thence  to  Delaware  river  is  ten  or  twelve  miles.     It  is  fuppofed  - 
a  portage  will  be  here  eftablifhed  by  a  turnpike  road  :  or  the  waters  of  the  Raritan, . 
may  be  united  with  thofe  of  the  Delaware,  by  a  canal  from  the  Ibuth  branch  of  the 
Raritan  to  Mufconetcony  river,  which  empties  into  the  Delaware,    or  from  Capoolong 
Creek,  a  water  of  the  Raritan,  emptying  at  Grandin's  Bridge,  and  Neceffackaway,  a 
water  of  the  Delaware.     It  is  fuppofed  alfo  that  an  inland  navigation  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  may  be  efFefted  by  proceeding  up  the  Alanpink,  (a  water  of  the  Dela- 
v/are,  emptying  at  Trenton)  towards  Princeton;   and  from. thence  by  a  caiial  to  the 
Millflone,  a  w^ater  of  the  river  to  New  Brunf\vick. 

At  Raritan  hills,  through  which  this  river  paffes,  is  a  fmall  cafcade,  where  the  water: 
fells  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  very  romantically,  between  two  rocks.  This  river  oppofite 
to  Brunfwick  is  lb  fhallow,  that  it  is  fordable  at  low  water  with  horlcs  and  caniagcSj 
but  a  little  below  it  deepens  fo  faft  that  a  twenty  gxm  fliip  may  ride  fccurely  at  any  time 
of  tide.  The  tide,  however,  rifes  fo  high  th.at  large  fliallops  pafs  a  mile  above  the  ford  ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  vefTels  of  confiderable  burden  riding'  at  anchor^j 
and  a  number  of  large  river  craft  lying  above,  fomc  dry,  and  others  on  tlieir  beam  ends  > 
for  want  of  water,  within  gunfhot  of  each  other. 

Bridges  have  lately  been  erected,  and  are  now  nearly  or  quite  completed  (agreeably. 
to  laws  of  the  State  pafTed  for  that  purpofe)  over  the  Paflaik,  Hackinfak,  and  Raritan. 
rivers,  on  the  poil  road  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  bridges  w4]i 
greatly  facilitate  the  intercourfe  between  thcfetwo  great  cities. 

Befides  thefe  are  Cetiirea  river,  or  Cohanfey  creek,  wdiich  rifes  in  Salem  county,  and. 
i?  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  vtfiek  of  an  hnndi'ed  tons  to  Bridge- 
town, twenty  miles  fi'om  its  mouth.. 
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Muliouc  river  divides  {he  counties  of  Glouceltcr  and  Burlington,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  for  veflels  of  lixtj  tons. 

Maurice  river  rifcs  in  Gloucefter  count)^,  runs  foutliwardly  about  fort}'  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  \cirels  of  an  hundred  tons,  fifteen  miles,  and  for  fhallops  tea 
miles  farther. 

Alloway  Creek,  ni  tlie  .county  of  Salem,  is  navigable  lixtecn  miles  for  fliallops, 
with  feveral  obLtru6tion;,  of  drawbridges.  Ancocu.s  Creek,  in  Burlington  county,  is 
alfo  navigable  fifteen  miles.  Tliefe,  with  many  other  fnialier  lli'eams,  empty  into  the 
Delaware,  and  carr}-  dcnvn  the  produce  which  their  ierlile  banks  and  the  ueighbotu'ing 
country  aff'ord. 

That  part  of  the  State  which  borders  on  the  fea,  is  indented  with  a  great  numlTer  of 
linall  rivers  and  creeks,  fuch  as  Great  Egg  Ilarljour,  and  Little  Egg  Harbour  rivers, 
Navcfmk,  Shark,  Matticung,  and  Forked  rivers,  which,  as  the  country  is  flat,  are 
navigable  for  fraall  craft  almoft  to  their  fources. 

Pauliifs  Kiln,  iis  Suficx  county,  is  navigable  for  craft  fifteen  miles;  and  the  Mufco- 
netcony,  which  divides  Hunterdon  from  Sufl'ex,  is  capable  of  beneficial  improvement, 
as  is  the  Pequeit  or  Pequaffct,  between  the  twolail  mentioned  rivers. 

lliis  State  is  remarkable  for  mill  leats,  eleven  hundred  of  which  are  already  im- 
prov<;d ;  five  hundr-cd  with  flour  mill?,  ami  the  reft  with  faw  jnills,  fulling  mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  flitting,  and  rolling  mills,  paper,   powder,  and  oil  mills. 

Sandy  Hook,  or  Point,  is  in  the  townfnip  of  Middletown  ;  and  on  this  point  fi;ands 
a  light  houfcj  one  hundred  feet  high,  built  by  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Face  op  the  CountrYj  Mountains,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  The  coimties  of 
Sufl'ex,  Morris,  and  the  nordiern  part  of  Bergen,  are  mountainous.  The  South  Mou  a - 
ta'ai,  which  is  one  ridge  of  the  great  ylllcgany  Range,  croflcs  this  State  in  about  latitude 
41°.  This  mountain  embofoms  fuch  amazing  quantities  of  iron  ore,  that  it  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  Kittatiny  ridge  pafles  through  this  State 
north  of  the  South  mountain.  Several  fpurs  from  thefe  niountains  are  projeiSfed  in  a 
foutliern  direction.  One  pafles  between  Sjjringfield  and  Chatham;  another  runs  well 
/of  it,  by  Morrillown,  Baikinridge,  and  Vealtowu.  The  interior  countrj'  is,  in  general,, 
agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallies.  The  fouthern  counties  which  lie  along  the 
fea  coaft,  arc  pretty  unilbrmly  flat  and  fandy.  The  noted  Highlands  of  Navclink, 
and  Center  hill,  arc  almolt  the  only  hills  within  the  diltance  of  many  miles  from  the 
fea  coaft.  The  Highlands  of  Navclink  are  on  the  fea  coaft  iiear  Sandy  Hook,  in  the 
townfliip  of  Middletown,  and  are  the  firft  lands  that  arc  difcovered  by  mariners,  as 
they  come  upon  the  coatl.  They  rife  about  fix  hundred  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
-water. 

As  much  as  five  eighths  of  moft  of  the  fouthern  counties,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
State,  is  almoft  a  fandy  barren  wafte,  unfit  in  many  parts  for  cultivation.  The  land  on, 
-ihe  fea  coatl  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  States,  has  every  appearance  oi  made 
ground.  The  foil  is  generally  a  light  fand  ;  and  by  digging,  on  an  average,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  liirface,  (which  can  be  done,  even  at  the  diliance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  fea,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftones)  you  come  to  fait 
jnarlh.  Th.e  gentleman  who  gave  this  information  adds,  "  I  have  feen  an  oyfter  lliell 
that  would  hold  a  pint,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  marfh,  at  fifty  feet  deep,  in  digging  a 
well."  "  About  lt;vcn  years  fince,"  continues  my  informer,  "  at  Long  Branch,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  in  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic,  which  were  greatly  torn  by  a  great 
jife  of  the  fea  in  a  violent  caftcrly  ftorm,  was  difcovered  the  fkeleton  of  Ibme  huge  car- 
-niyorous  auimaL     The  countrv  people  who  firft  faw  it  had  fo  little  curiofiij,  as  to  fuffer  . 
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it  to  be  wlioUy  deilroyed,  except  a  jaw  tooth 'which  I  faw.  This  was  about  two  and 
ail  half  inches  wide,  five  inches  long,  and  as  many  deep.  The  perfon  who  helped  to 
take  it  out  of  the  bank  affured  me,  there  was  one  rib  feven  feet  four  inches,  and 
another  four  feet  long."  The  bones  of  another  of  thcfe  animals  has  lately  been  dif- 
covered  in  a  meadow,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  on  the  river  Delaware,  by  a  negro, 
who  was  digging  a  ditch,  3  or  4  feet  deep.  Part  of  thefe  bones  were  fent  to  Philadel- 
phia.— To  account  for  thefe  curious  phenomena  is  not  my  bufinefs  ;  this  is  left  for 
tlie  ingenious  naturalill,  who  has  abilities  and  leifure  to  compare  fa6ls  and  appearance:* 
of  this  kind,  and  wlio  probably  may  thence  draw  conclulious  which  may  throw  much- 
light  on  the  ancient  hiflory  of  this  countrj^ 

This  State  has  all  the  varieties  of  foil  from  theworil  to  the  bcft  kind.  It  has  a  great 
proportion  of  barrens.  The  good  land  in  the  foulhern  counties  lies  principally  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  creeks.  The  foil  on  thefe  banks  is  generally  a  ftiff  clay  ;  and 
while  in  a  ttate  of  nature,  produces  various  fpecies  of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  chefnut, 
afh,  gum,  &c.  The  barrens  produce  little  elfc  but  fln'ub  oaks  and  yellow  pines. 
Thefe  fandy  lands  yield  an  immenfe  cpiantity  of  bog  iron  ore,  which  is  worked  up  to 
great  advantage  in  the  iron  works  in  thefe  counties.  There  are  large  bodies  of  fait 
meadow  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  wdiich  afford  a  plentiful 
pafture  for  cattle  in  fummer,  and  hay  in  winter  ;  but  the  flies  and  muflcetoes  frequent 
thefe  meadows  in  large  fwarms,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  prove 
very  troublelbme  both  to  man  and  beall.  In  Glouceiler  and  Cumberland  counties  are 
feveral  large  tra6ts  of  banked  meadow.  Their  vicinity  to  Philadelphia  renders  tdem 
highly  valuable.  Along  the  fea-coatl:  the  inhabitants  fubfift  principally,  by  feeding 
cattle  on  the  lalt  meadows,  and  by  the  fifh  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  rock,  drum,  Ihad,. 
perch,  &c.  black  turtle,  crabs,  and  oylters,  which  the  lea,  rivers,  and  creeks,  afford 
in  great  abundance.  They  raife  Indian  corn,  lye,  potatoes,  &c.  but  not  for  exporta- 
tion. Their  fwamps  afford  lumber,  which  is  eafily  conveyed  to  a  good  market.  The' 
fugar  maple  tree  is  common  in  Suflex  county  upon  the  Delaware. 

In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  State,  v^rhich  are  not  too  rocky  for  culti- 
vation, the  foil  is  of  a  flronger  kind,  and  covered  in  its  natural  Itate  with  flately  oaks^ 
hickories,  chefnuts,  &c.  and  when  cultivated  produces  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land 
in  this  hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets;  and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies,  as  there 
are  large  trads  of  fine  meadows  between  the  hills. 

ITie  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  State  equal  any  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
cyder  is  laid,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be  the  befl  in  the  world.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
that  it  cannot  be  furpafled  in  goodnefs. 

The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of 
their  fiipplies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  thefe  contiguous  parts  ai'e  exceedingly  well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility 
of  their  foils,  to  aftbrd  thole  fupplies  ;  and  the  intervention  of  a  great  number  of  na- 
vigable rivers  and  creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  produce.  Theic 
fupplies  confift  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  ajjples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  ftraw- 
berries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits ;  cyder  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  belt  quality, 
butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  lefler  meats. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  this  State  is  earned  on  almoft  folely  with  and  from  thofe  two 
great  commei'cial  cities,  New  York  on  one  tide,  and  Philadclpiiia  on  the  other  :  though 
it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own.     Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Itgilla- 
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turc  to  fccure  to  the  State  its  own  natm-al  advantages,  l)y;  granting  extraordinary'  prjr 
vileges  to  merchants  who  would  ibttlc  at  Amboy  and  livirhngton,  two  very  commo- 
dious ports.  But  the  people  having  long  been  accuftomcd  to  Tend  their  produce  io  the 
markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  of  courlc  having  their  corrcfpondcncics 
ellaljlilhed,  and  their  mode  (.f  dealing  fixed,  they  find  it  difiicult  to  tm'n  their  trade 
from  the  old  channel.  Beiides,  in  thcfe  large  cities,  where  are  fo  many  able  mer- 
chants, and  lb  many  wants  to  be  fupplicd,  credits  are  more  eafdy  obtained,  and  a 
better  and  quicker  market  is  found  for  produce,  than  could  be  expedted  in  towns  lefs 
populous  and  iiourilhing.  Thefe  and  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered abortive  the  encouragements  held  out  by  the  legjflature. 

The  articles  exported,  hefides  thole  already  mentioned,  are  v^-heat,  flour,  horfcs, 
'live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  celebrated  as  being  among  the  bell  in  the  world,  lumber, 
flax-feed,  leather,  iron,  in  great  quantities,  in  pigs  and  bars,  and  formerly  copper  ore  ; 
but  the  mines  have  not  been  worked  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  late  v»^ar.  The 
imports  conliil  chiefly  of  Weft  India  goods. 

Manufactures  and  Agriculture.]  The  manufaclurcs  of  this  State  have  hithert<? 
been  very  inconfiderable,  not  fufficient  to  fupply  its  own  confumption,  if  we  except 
the  articles  of  iron,  nails,  and  leather.  A  fpirit  of  indullry  and  improvement,  parti- 
cularly in  manufadlures,  has,  however,  greatly  increaled  in  the  tv,'o  laft  years.  Moll 
of  the  families  in  the  country,  and  many  in  the  populous  towns,  are  clothed  in  llrong, 
decent  homcfpun  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumllanee  for  our  country,  that  this  plain 
American  drefs  is  every  day  growing  more  fafliionable,  not  only  in  tins,  but  in  all  the 
States. 

■In  Trenton-Ne\\'ark  and  Elizabetli-town,  aj'e  feveral  very  valuable  tan-yards,  where 
leather  in  large  quantities,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  made  and  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  markets.  Steel  was  manufactured  at  Trenton  in  tlie  time  of  the  war, 
but  not  conliderably  fince. 

In  Glouceftcr  county  is  a  glafs-houfe.  Paper-mills  and  nail-manufa6tories  are 
erected  and  worked  to  good  advantage  in  feveral  parts  of  tlie  State.  Wheat  alfo  is 
manufactured  into  flour,  and  Indian  corn  into  meal,  to  good  account,  in  the  weftern 
counties,  where  wheat  is  the  Itaplc  commodity.  But  the  iron  manufadlure  is  of  all 
others  the  greatell  fource  of  wealth  to  the  State.  Iron  works  are  ereCled  in  Glou- 
ceftcr, Burlington,  Suflex,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Morris  give  rife  to  a  number  of  ftreams  neceffary  and  convenient  for  thefe  \^'orks, 
and  at  the  fame  time  furnilh  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and  ore  of  a  fuperior  quality. 
In  this  county  alone  are  no  lefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might  be  taken 
ore  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  United  States ;  and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces, 
two  roUiiig  and  flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing  from  two  to  four 
flres  each.  Thefe  works  produce  annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of 
pigs,  befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  fheet  iron,  and  nail  rods.  In  the  whole 
State,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is  yearly  made  about  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1200  ditto  of 
pigs,  80  ditto  of  nail  rods,  pxclufivc  of  hollow  ware,  and  various  other  callings,  of 
which  vaft  quantities  arc  made. 

Early  in  the  late  war,  a  powder-mill  was  creCled  in  Morrillown  by  Colonel  Fordj 
who  was  enabled,  by  the  ample  fupply  of  falt-petre  furnifhed  by  the  patriotic  inhabi- 
tants, to  make  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  that  valuable  and  neceflary  article,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  molt  needed ;  and  when  the  enemy  were  at  the  door,  it  afforded  a  timely 
fupply. 

A  ma- 
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A  manufa6hiring  company  was  incorporated,  in  1 791,  by  the  legiflature  of  this 
State,  and  favoured  with  very  great  privileges.  The  better  to  encourage  every  kind  of 
manufacture,  a  fubfcfiption  was  opened,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treafury  of  the  United  States,  for  this  important  purpofe.  Each  fubfcriber  promifed 
to  pay,  for  every  fhare  annexed  to  his  name,  400  dollars  to  the  truflees  appointed  to 
;:eceive, it.  A  fum  of  upwards  of  500,000  dollars  was  almoft  immediately  fubfcribed, 
«nd  the  diredors  of  the;  affociatiori  have  fince  taken  the  proper  mcafures  to  carry  into 
_effe6t  their  extenfive  plan.  They  have  fixed  on  the  Great  Falls  in  Paflaik  river, 
and  ihb  ground  adjoining,  for  the  erection  of  the  mills,  and  the  town,  which  they  call 
•Paterson,  in  honour  of  the  prefent  governor  of  New  Jerfey.  Eveiy  advantage  ap- 
pears to  be  concentrated  in  this  delightful  tituation,  to  make  it  one  of  tliemoil  eHgible 
in  the  United  States  for'  the  permanent  eftablifliment  of  manufa(y:ures.  Already  a 
large  fum  of  money  has  been  expended,  and  the  works  are  in  tbrwardnefs. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  State  are  farmers,  yet  agriculture  has 
not  been  imprbvfed  (a  few  inftances  excepted)  to  that  degree,  which  from  long  expe- 
rience we  might  rationally  expeA,  and  which  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  in  many  places, 
feenis  to  encourage.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  who,  although  they  are 
in  general  neat  and  indufiirious  farmers,  have  very  little  enterprife,  and  feldom  adept 
3ny  new  improvements  in  hulbandr}^  becaufe,  through  habits  and  want  of  education 
to  expand  and  liberalife  tbeir  minds,  they  think  their  old  modes  of  tiUing  the  beft. 
Indeed, ,  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  great  body  of  the  common  people,  and  proves  almoll 
an  infurmountable  obftacle  to  agi'icultural  improvements. 

Mines  and  Minerals.]  This  State  embofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron  and  copper 
ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  capable  of  being  manufaClured  into  mal- 
leable iron,  and  is  fovmd  in  mountains  and  in  low  baiTens ;  the  other,  called  bog  ore, 
grows  in  rich  bottoms ;  and  yields  iron  of  a  hard,  brittle  quality,  and  is  commonly 
manufactured  into  hollow  wai-e,  and  ufed  fometimes  inftead  of  flone  in  building. 

A  number  of  copper-mines  have  been  difcovered  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  State: 
One  is  in  Bergen  county,  which  when  worked  by  the  Schuylers,  (to  whom  it 
belonged,)  was  confiderabiy  produdive;  but  fliey  have  for  many  years  been  neg- 
leaecC 

The  following  account  of  a  copper-mine  at  New  Braiifwick  is  given  by  a  gentleman 
of  diftin6lion,  well  informed  upon  the  fubjeft  : 

"  About  the  years  1748,  1749,  1750,  ieveral  lumps  of  virgin  copper,  from  five  to 
thirty  pounds  weight,  (in  the  whole  upwards  of  20Q  pounds,)  were  plowed  up  in  a 
field  belonging  to  Philip  French,  Efq.  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunfwick, 
This  induced  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  a  leafe  of  Mr. 
French,  of  this  land,  for  ninety-nine  years,  in  order  to  fearch  for  ropper  ore,  a  body 
of  which,  he  concluded,  mufl  be  contained  in  this  hill.  He  took  in  feveral  partners, 
and  about  the  year  175 1,  opened  a  pit  in  the  low  grounds,  about  aoo  or  300  yards 
from  the  river.  He  was  led  to  this  fpot  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  a  little  before, 
paffing  by  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  obfei"ved  a  body  of  flame  arife  out  of  the 
ground,  as  large  as  a  common-lized  man,  and  foon  after  die  away.  He  drove  a  ftakc 
on  the  fpot.  About  fifteen  feet  deep,  Mr.  Taoudinot  came  on  a  vein  of  bluifh  ftone, 
about  two  feet  thick,  between  two  perpendicular  loole  bodies  of  red  rock,  covered 
with  a  fheet  of  pure  virgin  copper,  a  little  tliicker  than  gold  leaf.  This  bluifh  fione 
was  filled  with  fparks  of  virgin  copper,  very  much  like  copper-filings,  and  now  and 
then  a  large  lump  of  virgin  copper,  from  five  to  thirty  pounds  weight.  He  follo^v■ed 
tills  .vein  ahnofl  thiity  feetj  when,  the  water  coming  in  very  faft,  tlae  expenfe  became 
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too  great  for  the  company's  capital.  A  ftamping-mill  was  erefted,  when,  by  reducing 
the  bluifh  flone  to  a  powder,  and  wafting  it  in  large  tubs,  the  flone  was  carried  off, 
and  the  fine  copper  preferved,  by  which  means  many  tons  of  the  pureft  copper  were 
fent  to  England  without  ever  paffing  through  the  fire ;  but  labour  was  too  high  to 
render  it  pofiible  for  the  company  to  proceed.  Sheets  of  copper  about  the  thicknefi 
of  two  pennies,  and  three  feet  fquare,  on  an  average,  have  been  taken  from  between 
the  rocks,  within  four  feet  of  the  furface,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  hill.  At  about  fifty 
or  fixty  feet  deep,  they  came  to  a  body  of  fine  folid  ore  in  the  midft  of  this  bluifh 
vein,  but  between  rocks  of  a  white  flinty  fpar,  which,  however,  was  worked  out  in 
a  few  days.  Thefe  works  lie  now  wholly  neglefted,  although  the  vein  when  left  was 
richer  than  ever  it  had  been.  There  was  alfo  a  very  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  difcovered 
at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Somerfet  county,  which  has  alfo  been  negle6ted  from  the  heavy  ex- 
penfe  attending  the  working  of  it.  There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  fearch 
the  hills  beyond  Boundbrook,  known  by  the  name  of  Van  Home's  mountain,  but  for 
the  fame  reafon  is  now  negledted.  This  mountain  difcovers  the  greatefl  appearance  of 
copper  ore  of  any  place  in  the  State  :  it  may  be  picked  up  on  the  furface  of  many 
parts  of  it.  A  fmelting-furnace  was  ere<5ted  before  the  revolution,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  two  Germans,  who  were  making  very  confiderable  profit  on  their  work, 
until  the  Britifh  deftroyed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  made  it 
worth  their  while  by  collefting  the  ore  from  the  furface,  and  by  partially  digging  into 
the  hill,  to  fupply  the  furnace.  Befides,  a  company  opened  a  very  large  fhaft  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  from  which  alio  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ore  and  fome  virgin  copper 
were  taken.  Two  lumps  of  virgin  copper  were  found  here  in  the  year  1754,  which 
weighed  1900  pounds." 

A  lead-mine  has  been  difcovered  in  Hopewell  townfhip,  four  miles  from  Trenton, 
There  is  faid  to  be  coal  on  Rarltan  river,  below  Brunfwick,  and  at  Pluckemin ;  and 
turf  in  Bethlehem,  at  the  head  of  its  fouth  branch  ;  and  alfo  at  Springfield  on  Raway 
river,  which  is  remarkable  for  mill  feats. 

Curious  Springs.]  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Morris  is  a  cold  mineral 
fpring,  which  is  frequented  by  valetudinarians,  and  its  waters  have  been  ufed  with  very 
confiderable  fucccfs.  In  the  townfhip  of  Hanover,  In  this  county,  on  a  ridge  of  hills, 
are  a  number  of  wells,  which  regularly  ebb  and  flow  about  fix  feet,  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  wells  are  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  ftraight  line. 
In  the  county  of  Cape  May  is  a  fpring  of  frelh  water,  which  boils  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a  fait  water  creek,  which  runs  nearly  dry  at  low  tide  ;  but  at  flood  tide  Is  covered 
with  water  diredly  from  the  ocean,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  yet  in  this  fltu 
ation,  by  letting  down  a  bottle,  well  corked,  through  the  falt-water  into  the  fpring, 
and  immediately  drawing  the  cork  with  a  firing  prepared 'for  the  purpofe,  it  may  be 
drawn  up  fall  of  fine,  untainted  frelli  water.  There  are  fprlngs  of  this  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  In  tlie  county  of  Hu'.iterdon,  near  the  top  of  Mufkonetcong  moun- 
tain, is  a  noted  medicinal  fpring,  to  which  invalids  refort  from  every  quarter.  It  iffncs 
from  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and  Is  conveyed  Into  an  artificial  refervoir  for  the  accom- 
modation of  thofe  who  with  to  bathe  In,  as  well  as  to  drink,  the  waters.  It  is  a  lircng 
chalybeate,  and  very  cold.  Thefe  waters  have  been  ufed  with  very  confiderable  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  perhaps  the  exerclfe  necefTary  to  get  to  them,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in 
tills  lofty  fituation,  aided  Ijy  a  lively  iin:igi nation,  have  as  great  efficacy  In  curing  the 
patient  as  the  waters. 

A  curious  fpring  has  been  difcovered,  about  300  yards  from  the  fouth   branch  of 
Raritan  river,  from  which,  even  in  the  dryefl  fcafons,  a  fmall  flream  iffues,  except 
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when  the  wind  continues  to  blow  from  the  north-weft  for  more  than  two  days  Tuccef- 
lively,  when  it  ceales  to  run ;  and  if  the  water  be  taken  out  of  the  calk  placed  in  the 
ground,  it  will  remain  empty  until  the  wind  changes,  when  it  is  again  filled  and  flows 
as  ufual. 

Caves,  Monuments,  &c.]  In  the  townfhip  of  Shrewfbury,  in  rvlonmouth  county, 
on  the  fide  of  a  branch  of  Navefink  rivt-r,  is  a  remarkable  cave,  in  which  there  are 
three  rooms.  The  cave  is  about  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  broad.  Each  of  the 
rooms  are  arched  ;  the  center  of  the  arch  is  about  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ; 
the  fides  not  more  than  two  and  an  half.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  fmall ;  the  bottom 
is  a  loofe  fand ;  and  the  arch  is  formed  in  a  foft  rock,  through  the  pores  of  which  the 
moiilure  is  flowly  exudated,  and  tails  in  drops  on  the  fand  below. 

On  Sandy  Hook,  about  a  mile  fi-om  the  hght-houfe,  is  a  monument,  which  was 
ere6led  to  commemorate  a  very  melancholy  event  that  took  place  juft  at  the  clofe  of 
the  late  war.  The  following  infcription,  which  is  upon  a  marble  plate  on  one  fide  of 
the  monument,  will  atTord  lutficient  information  of  the  matter  : 

"  Here  lies  the  remains  of  the  honourable  Hamilton  Douglafs  Halliburton,  fon  of 
Sholto  Charles,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  heir  of  the  ancient  family  of  Halliburton  of  Pit- 
curr  in  Scotland  ;  who  periflied  on  this  coall  with  twelve  more  young  gentlemen,  and 
one  common  failor,  in  the  fpirited  difcharge  of  duty,  the  30th  or  3itl  of  December, 
1783  ;  born  October  loth  1763  :  a  youth  who,  in  contempt  of  hardlhip  and  danger, 
though  pofleffcd  of  an  ample  fortune,  ferved  feven  j-^ears  in  the  Britifh  navy  with  a 
manly  courage.  He  feemed  to  be  deferving  of  a  better  fate.  To  his  dear  memory, 
and  that  of  his  unfortunate  companions,  this  monumental  fiione  is  eredted  by  his  un- 
hajjpy  mother  Katharine,  Countefs  Dowager  of  ]>,lorton. 

James  Champion,  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
Alexander  Johnfon,  > 
George  Paddy,         iMidfhipmen. 
-  \    } 


,  Robert  Heywood, 
'Charles  Gafco'igne, 
Andrew  Hamilton, 
ff^tlliam  Scott, 
,  David  Reddie, 


.So 

3  3 


'William  Tomlinfon, 
John  M'Chair, 
IViUiam  Spray, 

^Robert  IVood, 


George  Towers,  Sailor. 

Caft  away  in  purfuit  of  deferters  ;  all  found  dead,  and  burled  in  this  grave. 
Of  his  Britannic  Majelty's  Ship  Afiliftance, 
Mr,  Halliburton,  Firfi:  Lieutenant." 

Population.]  According  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  as  given  in  the  Table,  there  were 
in  this  State  184,139  inhabitants,  of  whom  11,423  were  fiaves.  The  average  popu- 
lation for  every  fquare  mile  is  nearly  22.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State 
was  in  1738 — 47,369,  including  3981  flaves  ;  in  1745 — 61,403,  including  4606  flaves  ; 
in  1784 — 140,435,  including  1939  flaves.  This  year  there  were  10,501  blacks,  of 
which  1939  only  were  returned  as  flaves. 

The  average  annual  increafe  Ihice  1738  has  been  2630,  exclufive  of  emigrations, 
which,  fince  1783,  have  been  numerous  to  the  country  well  of  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains. Thefe  emigrations  will  Icflen  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  turn  their  atten- 
ilou  to  manulacturcs. 
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Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.]    Many  circumflances  concur  to  render 
thefe  various  in  different  parts  of  the  State.     The  inhabitants  are  a  colle6tion  of  Low 
Dutch,  Gennans,  Englith,  Scotch,  Irifli,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  defcendants. 
National  attachment,  and  mutual  convenience,  have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral 
kinds  of  people  to  I'ettle  together  in  a  body,    and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  national 
manners,  cultoms,  and  chara6ters  are  Itill  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  clafs 
of  people,  who  have  little  intercourfe  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation.     Reli- 
gion, although  its  tendency  is  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are  etfential  to  hap- 
pinefsj  occaiions  wide  differences  as  to  manners,  cuftoms,  and  even  charafter.     The 
Prefbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian,  the  Baptifir,  the  German  and  Low  Dutch 
Calvinift,  the  Methodift,  and  the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diflinguifhing  characte- 
riflics,  either  in  their  worfhip,  their  difcipline,  or  their  drefs.     There  is  ftill  another 
characlerillical  difference,  diitincSt  from  either  of  the  others,  which  arifes  fi-om  the  in- 
tercourfe of  the  inhabitants  with  different  States.     The  people  in  Well  Jerfey  trade  to 
Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe  imitate  their  fafhions  and  imbibe  their  manners.     The  in- 
habitants of  Eaft  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regulate  their  fafhions  and  mannci-s 
according  to  thofe  in  New  York.     So  that  the  difference,  in  regard  to  fafhions  and 
manners,  between  Eafl  and  W"efl  Jerfey,  is  nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.     Add  to  all  thefe  the  differences  conunon  in  all  countries,  arifing  from 
the  various  occupations  of  men,  fuch  as  the  civilian,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,   the  phy- 
iician,  the  mechanic  ;  the  clownifh,  the  decent,   and  the  refpectable  farmer,  all  of 
whom  have  different  purfuits,  or  purfue  the  fame  thing  differently,  and  of  courfe  muft 
have  different  ideas  and  manners.    When  we  take  into  view  all  thefe  differences,  (and 
all  thefe  differences  exift  in  New  Jerfey,  and  many  of  them  in  all  the  other  States)  it 
cannot  be  expefted  that  many  general  obfervations  will  apply.     It  may,  however,  in 
truth  be  faid,  that  the  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  induftrious,  frugal,  and 
hofpitablc.     There  are,  comparatively,  but  few  men  of  learning  in  the  State,  nor  can 
it  be  faid,  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafte  for  the  fciences.     The  poorer  clafs, 
in  which  may  be  included  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
State,  are  inattentive  to  the  education  of  their  children,  who  are  but  too  generally 
left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  firlT: 
rank  in  abilities  and  learning  in  the  civil  offices  of  the  State,  and  in  the  feveral  learned 
profeffions. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  geographer  to  compliment  the  ladies  ;  nor  would  we  be 
thought  to  do  it,  when  we  fay,  that  tliere  is  at  leafl  as  great  a  number  of  induftrious, 
difcreet,  amiable,  genteel,  and  handfome  women  in  New  Jerfey,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  as  in  any  of  the  Thirteen  States. 

Religion.]  There  are  in  this  State,  about  fifty  Prefbyterian  congregations,  fabjcA 
to  the  care  of  three  Prefbyteries,  viz.  That  of  New  York,  of  New  Brunfwick,  and 
Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the  charge  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Prefbyteries  lies  in 
New  Jerfey,  and  part  in  their  own  refpeitive  States. 

BeJides  thefe,  there  are  upwards  of  forty  congregations  of  Friends,  thirty  of  the 
Baptifts,  twenty-five  of  Epifcopalians,  twenty-eight  of  Dutch  Reformed,  befides  Me- 
thodifls,  and  a  fettlement  of  Moravians. 

All  thefe  religious  denominations  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  ;  and  are  al- 
lowed, by  the  conflitution  of  the  State,  to  worfhip  Almighty  God  agi-eeably  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  confciences  ;  and  are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  fupport  any 
worfhip  contrary  to  their  own  faith  and  judgement.  All  Protellant  inhabitants  of 
peaceable  behaviour  are  eligible  to  the  civil  oificGS  of  the  State. 

I  Colleges, 
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CotLEGES,  Academies,  and  Schools.]  There  are  two  colleges  inNcwJerfey; 
one  at  Princetowai,  called  Naffau  Hall ;  the  other  at  Bmnfwick,  called  Queen's  Col- 
lege. The  college  at  Princetown  was  firft  founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton, 
Efq.  Prefident  of  the  Council,  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Governor  Bel- 
cher in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a  power  of  granting  to  "  the  ftudents  of  faid 
college,  or  to  any  others  thought  worthy  of  them,  all  fuch  degrees  as  arc  granted  in. 
either  of  our  Univerlities,  or  any  other  college  in  Great  Britain."  It  has  twenty-three 
truilecs.  The  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  prefident  of  the  college  are,  ex  officiis, 
two  of  them.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about  900I.  currency ;  of  which  200I.  arife 
from  funded  public  fecurities  and  lands,  and  the  reft  from  the  fees  of  the  ftudents. 

The  prefident  of  the  college  is  alfo  profeffor  of  eloquence,  criticiftii,  and  chrono- 
logy. The  vice-prefident  is  alfo  profeffor  of  divinity  and  moral  philofophy.  There  is- 
alio  a  profeffor  of  miUhematics  and  natural  philofophy,  and  two  mafters  of  languages. 
The  four  claffes  in  college  contain  commonly  from  70  to  100  ftudents.  There  is  a 
grammar-fchool  of  about  20  fcholars,  connedled  with  the  college,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  prefident,  and  taught  fometimes  by  a  fenior  fcholar,  and  fometimes  hy 
a  graduate. 

Before  the  war,  this  coUege  was  furniflied  with  a  philofophical  apparatus,  wortli 
500I.  which  (except  the  elegant  Orrery  conftruAed  by  INlr.  Rittenhoufe)  was  almoft 
entirely  deftroyed  lay  the  Britifh  army  in  the  late  war,  as  was  alfo  the  library,  which 
now  confifts  of  between  2000  and  3000  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handfomely  built  with  ftone,  and  is  180  feet  in  length,  54  in 
breadth,  and  four  ftories  high ;  and  is  divided  into  42  convenient  chambers  for  tlie 
accommodation  of  the  ftudents,  befides  a  dining-hall,  chapel,  and  room  for  tlie 
library.  Its  fituation  is  elevated  and  exceedingly  pleafant  and  healthful.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  fince  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Princetown  in  1756,  there  have  been  but 
five  or  fix  deaths  among  the  ftudents.  The  view  from  the  college  balcony  is  extenfiv& 
and  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  fucceilion  of  prefidents,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning ;  and  has  furnifhed  a  number  of  civilians,  divines,  and  phyficians  of  the 
firft  rank  in  America.* 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Brunfwick,  was  granted  juft  before  the  war,  in 
confequence  of  an  application  fi-om  a  body  of  the  Dutcli  church.  Its  funds,  raifed 
wholly  by  fi"ee  donations,  amounted,  foon  after  its  eftablifhment,  to  4000!.  but  they 
were  confiderably  diminifhed  by  tlie  war.  The  grammar-fchool,  which  is  conneAed 
with  the  college,  confifts  of  between  thirty  and  forty  ftudents,  under  the  care  of  tlie 
truftees.    The  college  at  prefent  is  not  in  a  veiy  flourifhing  ftate. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  State.  One  at  Freehold,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth ;  another  at  Trenton,  in  which  are  about  80  ftudents  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches.  It  has  a  fund  of  about  150I.  per  annum,  arifing  fi-om  the  intereft  on 
public  fecurities.     Another  in  Hackkinfak,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  of  upwards  of 

*  Acceffus.  Prefidents.  Exltu'. 

1746  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinfon,  '.  •  i747 

1748  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  -  -  '757 

1758  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  -  -  1758 

1758  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  -  -  1760 

J761  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  Dl  D.  -  »  I.766- 

1767  Rev.  John  Witherfpoon,  D.  D. 

an 
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an  hundred  fcholars.  Inilruclion  and  board  are  faid  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  tlic  State.  There  is  another  fiourifhing  academy  at  Orangedale,  in  the 
count)'  of  Eflex,  conhfting  of  nearly  as  many  fcholars  as  any  of  the  others,  furnifhed 
with  able  inltrutlors  and  good  accommodations.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at 
J^lizabethtown,  and  confilts  of  upwards  of  twenty  lludcnts  in  the  languages,  and  is 
increafnig.  An  academy,  by  the  name  of  Burlington  academy,  has  lately  been  ella- 
blillied  at  Burlington,  under  the  direftion  of  feven  truftees,  and  the  inllruftion  of 
two  preceptors.  The  lyftem  of  education  adopted  in  this  academy,  is  defigned  to 
prepare  the  fcholars  for  the  ftudy  of  the  more  difficult  claflics  and  the  higher  branches 
of  Icience  in  a  college  or  univcrhty.  At  Newark,  an  academy  was  founded  in  June 
1792,  and  promifes  to  be  a  ufeful  infritutlon.  Belides  thefe,  there  are  grammar 
Ichools  at  Springlicld,  Morriltown,  Bordentown,  and  Amboy.  There  arc  no  regular 
efiablilhmcnts  for  common  Ichools  in  the  State.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join  in  affording  a  temporaiy  fupport 
for  a  fchoolmafter,  upon  fuch  terms  as  are  mutually  agreeable.  But  the  encourage- 
ment which  thefe  occaflonal  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally  fuch,  as  that  no  perfon 
of  abilities  adequate  to  the  bufinefs,  will  undertake  it ;  and  of  courfe,  little  advan- 
tage is  derived  firom  thefe  fchools.  The  improvement  in  thefe  common  fchools  is  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  pay  of  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  rc^'ictted 
that  tlie  legillature  do  not  take  up  this  fubje6t  and  adopt  fome  fuch  method  of  lupport- 
ing  public  fchools  as  has  been  pradifed  upon  with  vifible  good  fuccefs  in  fome  of  the 
New  England  States. 

Chief  Towns.]  There  arc  a  number  of  towns  in  this  State,  nearly  of  equal  fize 
and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more  than  about  two  hundred  houles  compa6tly 
built.  Trenton  is  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Newjerfey  and  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  fituatcd  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppofite  the  falls, 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  State,  from  north  to  fouth,  in  latitude  40°  1 5',  and  about 
2,0'  eafl  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The  river  is  not  navigable  above  thefe  falls, 
except  for  boats  which  will  carry  from  live  to  feven  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat.  This 
town,  with  Lamberton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred houfes,  and  about  aooo  inhabitants.  Here  the  legiflature  ftatedly  meets,  the 
fupreme  courts  lits,  and  moil  of  the  public  offices  arc  kept.  The  inhabitants  have 
lately  creeled  a  handfome  court  houfe  100  feet  by  50,  with  a  femi-hexagon  at  each 
end,  over  which  is  to  be  a  balluflrade.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pleafant 
town  are  fcveral  gentlemen's  feats,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and 
ornamented  with  tafte  and  elegance.  This  town,  being  a  thoroughfare  between  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  State  and  Philadelphia,  has  a  confiderable  inland  trade. 

Burlington  (city)  extends  three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and  one  mile  back, 
at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Burlington,  and  is  twenty  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia by  water,  and  feventeen  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  populous 
part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in. 
breadth.  It  has  four  entrances  over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and  a  quantity  of  bank 
meadow  adjoining.  On  the  ifland  are  about  160  houfes,  1000  white  and  100 
black  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the  Negroes  are  flaves.  The  main  flreets  are  con- 
veniently fpacious,  and  moftly  ornamented  with  trees  in  the  fronts  of  the  houfes, 
which  are  regularly  arranged.  The  Delaware,  oppofite  the  town,  is  about  a  mile 
wide ;  and  under  fheltcr  of  Mittinnicunk  and  Burlington  Iflands,  affords  a  fafe  and 
convenient  harbour.  It  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  trade,  but  is  too  near  the 
opulent  city  of  Pliiladelphia  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  increafc  of  foreign  com- 
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mcrcc.  There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worfhip  in  the  town,  one  for  the  Friends 
or  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  one  for  EpifcopaHans.  The  other 
pubhc  buildings  are  two  market  houfes,  a  court  houfe,  and  the  beft  gaol  in  the 
State.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  academy  already  mentioned,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail 
manufadlory,  and  an  excellent  diftillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which  pro- 
duces a  poifon  both  of  health  and  morals. 

The  city  was  a  free  port  under  the  State.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen 
hold  a  commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in  controverfy  is  between  foreigners  and 
foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens.  The  ifland  of  Burlington  was  laid 
out,  and  the  firfl  fettlements  made  as  early  as  1677.  In  1682,  the  ifland  of  Mittin- 
nicunk,  or  Free  School  Ifland,  was  given  for  the  ufe  of  the  ifland  of  Burlington  ;  the 
yearly  profits  arifing  from  it  (which  amount  to  180I.)  are  appropriated  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children. 

Perth  Amboy  (city)  took  its  name  from  James  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  and 
Ambo,  the  Indian  word  for  point,  and  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  included  between 
Raritan  river  and  Arthur  KuU  found.  Its  fituation  is  high  and  healthy.  It  lies 
open  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the  continent.  Vefl^els 
from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide  in  almoft  any  weather.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  legiflative  encouragements  offered,  to  render  it  a  place  of  trade,  but 
without  fuccefs.  This  town  was  early  incorporated  with  city  privileges,  and  con- 
tinued to  fend  two  members  to  the  General  AfTembly  until  the  revolution  :  until 
this  event,  it  was  the  capital  of  Eaft  Jerfey ;  and  the  legiflature  and  fupremc  court 
ufed  to  fit  here  and  at  Burlington  alternately. 

Brunswick  (city)  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-wefl 
fide  of  Raritan  river,  over  which  a  fine  bridge  has  lately  been  built,  twelve  miles 
above  Amboy.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  nearly  two  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant, 
being  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  under  a  high  hill  which  rifes  at  the  back  of  the 
town.  The  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  winter,  frequently  lodges  on  the 
fhallow  fording  place  juft  oppofite  the  town,  and  forms  a  temporary  dam,  which 
occafions  the  water  to  rife  many  feet  above  its  ufual  height,  and  fometimes  to  over- 
flow the  lower  floors  of  thofe  houfes  which  are  not  guarded  againft  this  incon- 
venience by  having  their  foundations  elevated.  The  flreets  are  raifed  and  paved 
with  ftone.  The  water  in  the  fprings  and  wells  is  generally  bad.  The  inhabitants 
arc  beginning  to  build  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  which  'is  very  plcafant,  and 
commands  a  pretty  profpeit.  The  citizens  have  a  confiderable  inland  trade,  and 
feveral  fmall  veflels  belonging  to  the  port. 

Princetown  is  a  pleafant  village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from  New 
York,  and  42  from  PhTladelphia.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  large  college  edifice  of 
ftone,  already  dcfcribed,  and  a  Prefbyterian  church  built  of  brick.  Its  fituation  is 
remarkably  health3^ 

Elizabethtown  (borough)  is  fifteen  miles  from  New  York.  Its  fituation  is 
pleafant,  and  its  foil  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  State.  In  the  compact  part 
of  the  town  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  very  handfome  Prefb)'ierian  brick  church  lately  built,*  an  Epilcopal 
church  alfo  of  brick,  and  an  academy.  This  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  the 
State.     It  was  purchafed  of  the  Indians  as  early  as  1664,  and  was  fettled  foon  after, 

*  Their  former  church,  v/hich  was  very  elegant,  was  burot  in   1780,  by  a  refugee,  who  was  a  native, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Elizabethtov.'n, 
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-  Newark  is  feven  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  a  handfome,  fiourifliih;;.  tmvn, 
about  the  fize  of  Elizabethtown,  and  has  two  Prefbyterian  chm-ches,  one  of  which 
is  of  ftbne,  ahd  is  the  largeft  and  moft  elegant  building  in  the  Statd.  i  Betides 
thefe  there  is  an  epifcopal  church,  a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  This  town  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cyder,  and  is  the.  feat  of  the  largeft  llioe  manufadfory^  in 
the  State  :  the  average  number  made  daily  throughout  the  year,  is  eitimated  at 
about  200  pair.      '  •.     ,    ,  i  , , 

Practice  of  Physick.]  There  is  a  "  Medical  Society"  in  this  State,  confilling 
of  about  thirty  of  their  moft  refpedfable  phylicians,  who  meet  twice  a  year.  No 
perfon  is  admitted  to  the  pradice  of  phj-tic  without  a  licence  from  tlie  fupremo 
court,  fc-unded  on  a  certificate  from  this  fociety,  or  at  leaft  two  of  its  members, 
teftifying  his  Ikill  and  abilities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  county  of  Cajje  May, 
no  regular  phyfician  has  ever  found  fupport.  Medicine  has  been  adminiftered  by 
women,  except  in  lc>me  extraordinary  cafes. 

Practice  op  Law.]  No  perlbn  is  permitted  to  praclife  as  an  attorney  in  any 
•court  without  a  licence  from  the  governor.  This  cannot  be  obtained  unlefs  the 
candidate  fliall  be  aboA^e  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  fliall  have  ferved  a  regular 
clerkfliip  with  fome  liccnfed  attorney  for  four  years,  and  have  taken  a  degree  in 
fome  public  college,  otherwife  he  muft  ferve  fiA^e  years.  This  regulation  is  con- 
fidered  by  fome  as  a  depreciation  of  rights  in  regard  to  citizens  of  other  States, 
and  a  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  He  muft  alio  fubmit  to  an  examination  by 
three  of  the  moft  eminent  counfellors  in  the  State,  in  the  pretence  of  the  judges  of  the 
fuprcme  court.  After  three  years  pradice  as  an  attorney,  he  becomes  a  candidate 
for  a  counfellor's  licence,  which  is  granted  on  a  like  examination.  Many  of  the 
people  here,  however,  as  in  other  States,  think  (bccaufe  perhaps  they  are  inftruments 
in  obligng  them  to  pay  their  debts)  that  the  lawyers  know  too  much.  But 
their  knowledge  will  not  injure  thofe  who  are  innocent,  and  who  will  let  them 
alone.  Experience  has  verified  this  obfervation  in  the  county  of  Cape  May. 
No_  lawyer  lives  within  fixty  miles  of  that  county,  and  it  is  feldom  that  they  attend 
their  courts. 

Constitution.]  The  government  of  tliis  State,  agreeable  to  their  conftitution, 
is  veflcd  in  a  governor,  legifiative  council,  -and  general  aflembly.  The  governor 
is  chofen  annually,  by  the  council  and  aflembly  jointly,  and  is  ftiled,  "  Governor 
and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  State  of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  territories 
thereunto  beloning,  chancellor  and  ordinary  of  the  fame."  The  legifiative  council - 
is  compofed  of  one  member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people. 
They  muft  be  Avorth  one  thoufand  pounds  in  real  and  perfonal  eftate  within  the 
county,  and  have  been  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they  reprefent 
for  one  year.  The  General  Afleimbly  is  compofed  of  three  members  from  each  coimty 
chofen  as  above  ;  each  of  them  muft  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  in  real  and  perfonal 
■eftate  within  the  county,  and  have  been  freeholders  and  inhabitants  as  above.  Each 
of  thefe,  on  taking  his  feat  in  the  legiflature,  muft  fwear  "  that  he  will  not  afi"ent  to 
any  law,  vote,  or  proceeding,  which  Ihall  appear  to  him  injurious  to  the  public  welfare 
of  the  fiate,  or  that  fhall  annul  or  repeal  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which  cftablifhes 
annual  ele6lions,  nor  that  part  refpetling  trial  by  jury,  nor  that  which  fecures  liberty 
.of  confcience." 

.  The  governor  fits  in,  and  prefides  over  the  legifiative  council,  and  has  a  cafting  vote 
in  their  debates.  His  privy  or  executive  council  is  compofed  of  any  three  members 
«f  the  legifiative  council .:  and  the  governor  and  any  feven  members  of  the  council 
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are  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  laft  refort,  as  to  points  of  law  in  civil  cafes,  and  poflefd 
a  power  of  pardoning  criminals  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  The  council  chufe  one  of 
their  members  to  be  vice-prefident,  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the  State, 
potfefTes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  council  may  originate  any  bills,  except 
preparing  and  altering  any  r.H)ney  bill,  which  is  the  fole  prerogative  of  the  AfTem- 
bly  :  in  every  other  rcfpeft  their  powers  are  equal.  Everj-  bill  is  read  three  times  in 
each  houfe.  None  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or  other  courts,  fli^riiFs,  or 
any  perlbn  pofTeffed  of  any  poll  of  profit  under  the  governor,  except  j  uftices  of  the 
peace,  is  entitled  to  a  leat  in  the  Aflembly.  The  eltate  of  a  fuicide  is  not  forfeited  for 
his  oiFence. 

Courts  OP  Justice,  Laws,  £;c.]  The  courts  of  juftice  in  this  State  are,  firfl, 
Jttjiices  Courts.  A  competent  number  of  perfons  are  appointed  in  each  county  by  the 
council  and  airembly  in  joint  meeting,  who  are  called  j  uftices  of  the  peace,  and  con- 
tinue in  office  five  years  ;  who,  befides  being  confervators  of  the  peace,  agreeably  to 
the  Englifh  laws,  are  authorized  to  hold  courts  for  tlie  trial  of  caufes  under  twelve 
pounds.      Erom  this  court,  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  cparter  feffions. 

Secondly,  Courts^of  Quarter  Sejfions  of  the  Peace,  are  held  quarterly  in  every  county,  by 
at  leaft  three  of  the  jultices.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Englifh  law. 

Thirdly,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  which  are  held  quarterly  by  judges  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  juflices  of  the  peace,  and  who  are  commonly 
•of  their  number,  and  hold  their  commiffions  five  years.  This  court  may  be  held  by 
a  fingle  judge,  and  has  cognizance  of  demands  to  any  amount,  and  is  conflrutted  on, 
and  governed  by,  the  principle  of  the  Englifh  laws. 

Fourthly,  Supreme  Courts,  which  are  held  four  times  in  a  year,  at  Trenton,  by  three 
judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  hold  their  offices  three  years ;  but  one  judge 
only  is  neceffary  to  the  holding  this  court.  This  court  has  cognizance  of  all  actions, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  throughout  the  State,  having  the  united  authority  of  the  courts 
of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  in  England.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  nifi  prius,  commonly  held  once  a  year  in  each  county,  for  the  trial  of 
caufes  arifing  in  the  count}-,  and  brought  to  ilTue  in  the  fupreme  court,  are  properly 
branches  of  this  court,  and  are  held  by  one  of  the  judges  of  it,  except  that  in  the 
courts  of  oyet  and  terminer,  Ibme  of  the  gentlemen  of  -the  county  are  always  added 
in  the  cormniilion  as  affiflants  to  the  judge  ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the  court  v/ithout 
him. 

Fifthly,  'Orphan  s  Courts,  lately  eftablifhed  by  a6l  of  Affembly,  are  held  by  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  ex  -ojicus,  and  have  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating 
to  wills,  adminiflration,,  &c. 

Sixthly,  Court  of  Chancery,  held  by  the  governor  ex  officio,  always  open.  It  is  a  court 
of  law  and  equity,  founded  on  the  fame  pinciples,  and  governed  by  the  fame  rules,  as 
?<he  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly,  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  compofed  of  the  governor,  and  feven  of 
the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  laft  refort,  in  all  cal'es  of  law. 

All  the  Englifh  laws  which  had  been  pradtifed  upon  in  the  State,  and  which  are  not 
■repugnant  to  revolution  principles,  were  adopted  by  the  conftitution,  and  very  few 
alterations  of  confec^uence  have  fince  been  made,  except  in  the  dcfcent  of  the  real 
■cftates,  which,  inftead  of  defcending  to  the  eldeft  fon,  agreeable  to'the  old  feudal  f}'l- 
tem,  as  formerly,  are  now  divided  (where  there  is  no  will)  two  fhares  to  eaclj  fon, 
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and  one  fharc  to  each  daughter ;  i.  e.  the  fons  have  double  the  daughtfer's  portions^, 
but  all  the  Ions  have  equal  portions,  and  all  the  daughters. 

Military  Strength.]     The  militaiy  ttrength  of  New  Jeriey  conufls  of  a  militia^ 
of  between  30,000  and  40,000  men. 

History.]     See  Smith's  Hiftoiy  of  New  Jertey — and  Hazard's  State  Papers. 

This  State  was  the  feat  of  war  for  fcveral  years,  during  the  contcft  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Her  lofTes  both  of  men  and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  \A'ealth  of  the  State,  was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  Thirteen  States. 
When  General  Wafliington  was  retreating  through  the  Jerfej's,  alnrofl  forfakeii  by  ait 
others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders ;.  and  for  a  ronfiderablc 
length  of  time,  compofed  the  iirength  of  his  army.  There  is  hardly  a  (owa  in  tlis 
State  that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  army,  that  was  not  rendered  fignal  by 
fome  enterprize  or  exploit.  At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check,  which  may  be 
faid  with  juliice  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  war.  At  Princeton,  the  feat  of  the  mufes, 
they  received  another,  which,  united,  obliged  them  to  retire  with  precipitation,  and. 
take  refuge  in  difgniceful  winter  quarters.  But  whatever  h-onour  this  State  might  da- 
rive  trom  the  relation,  it  is  not  our  bulinefs  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  battles 
or  fieges  ;  we  leave  this  to  the  pen  of  the  hiitorian,  and  only  obferve  in  general,  that 
the  many  military  achievements  performed  by  the  Jerfey  foldiers,  give  this  State  one 
of  the  firfl  ranks  among  her  tifters  in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  her  to  a  fhare  of 
praife  in  the  accompliflmaent  of  the  late  glorious  revolution  that  bears  no  proportion 
to  her  fize.. 

Governors  0/ New  Jersey,  from  the  furrender  of  the  Government'hy  /i"*  Proprietoe,s- 

in  1702,  to  the  prefent  time. 
'\  Edward,  Vifcount  Cornbury,.    1702.  to   1708,  removed  and  fuceeeded  by 
'\  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  1708  to  1 709 j.  died  and  the  government  devolved 

to 
Lt.  Gov.  Richard  Ingnldfby,      17.09  to  17 10,.  when  came  in 
-|-  Brigadier  Robert  Hunter,  17 10  to  1720,  who  refigned  in  favour  of- 

-\  William  Burnet,  1720  to  1727,  removed  arsd  fuceeeded  by 

-j-  John  Montgomery,  1728  to  173 1,  died  and  was  fuceeeded  by 

-j'  William  Cioihy,  1731   to   1736,  died  and  the  government  devolved 

to 
John  Anderfon,  Trefident  oj  the  Council ,  1736^  by  whofe  death  about  two  weeks - 

after  the  government  devolved  to 
John  H;miilton,  Prefuient  of  the  Couneil,  1736  to   1738 

'Iliofe  marked  '{~  were  Governors  in  chief,  and  down  to  this  time  were  Governors  of 
New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  but  from  1738  forward.  New  Jerfey  has  had  a  feparatc 
governor. 
'\-  Lewis  Morris,  1738  to  1746,  died  and  the  government  devolved 

to 

John  Hamilton,   Preftdent,  1746 by  whofe  death  it  devolved  to 

John  Reading,   PieJiJent,  1746  to   1747 

'J-  Jonathan  Belcher  1/47  ^°   ^757'  died  and  the  government  again  de- 

A'oK'cd  to 
John  Reading,  Prefident,  ^757  ^o   ^75^- 

Thomas  Pownall,  llu-n   Governor  of  Matrachnfetts,  being  Lieutenant-governor,  ar- 
rived on  the  dcalh  of  Governor  Belcher,  but  continued  in  the  province  a  few  days 
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"Y  Francis  Bernard, 
-i~  Thomas  Boone, 

-f-  Jofiah  Hardy, 
'f  William  Franklin, 
-j-  William  Livingflon, 
-{-  Williiim  Patterfon, 


1758  to   1760,  removedtoBoflon  andl'ucccededby 
1700  to  1761,  removed  to  S.  Carolina  and  llic- 

ceeded  by 
1 76 1  to  1763,  removed  and  fiicceeded  by 
1763  to   1776,  removed  and  fucceeded  bv 
1776  to  1790,  died  and  fucceeded  by 
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Length 
Breadth 


Miles.  Situation  and  Extent.  Sq.  Miles, 

2881    ,    .  r    CO  20'  E.  and  150°    W.  Longitude.! 

^^g  I  between  I  ^^„^^,    and      42°    N.    Latifude.     I      44,900 

_  -.      T)  OUNDED  eali,  by  Delaware  river,  which  divides  it  from  New 

BouKBARiES.J  J-^  Jerfey  ;  north,  by  New  York,  and  a  territory  of  about  ao2,ooo 
acres,  on  Lake  Erie,  purchafed  of  Congrcfs  by  this  State ;  north-wetir,  by  a  part  of 
Lake  Eric,  where  there  is  a  good  port ;  weft,  by  the  Weftern  Territory,  and  a  part 
of  Virginia  ;  fouth,  by  a  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  The  State  lies 
in  the  form  of  a  pai-alielogi"am., 

Civil  Divisions.]  Pennfylvania  is  divided  into  twenty-two  counties,  which,  with 
fheir  county  town,  iituation,  &c.  arc  mentioned  in  the  following  table,  as  alio  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  mines  and  minerals  in  the  State. 


Counties. 

No.  Inhab. 

Chief  Towns. 

Situation. 

Settle. 

Mines,  &c. 

Philadelphia 

54,391 

Philadelphia 

onDelawa.  R. 

All 

Chefter 

275937 

Weft  Chefter 

ditto 

All 

Iron  ore 

Delaware 

9^483 

Chefter 

ditto 

All 

Bucks 

25,401 

Newtown 

ditto 

All 

Iron  ore  &  lead 

Montgomery 

22,929 

Norriftown 

on  SchuylkR. 

All 

Iron  ore 

Lancalier 

36,147 

Lancalier 

onSufqueh.R. 

All 

Iron  ore  &  cop. 

Dauphin 

18,177 

Harifburgh 

ditto 

3 

Iron  ore 

Berks 

30,179 

Reading 

on  Schuylk  R. 

3 

3 

Lore,  coalmi.&c. 

Northampton 

24,250 

Eafton 

on  Delawa.  R. 

3 

4- 

Iron  ore 

Luzerne 

4,904 

Wilklhurgh 

onSufqueh.R. 

3 
4- 

I.ore,coalmi.&c. 

York 

37,747 

York 

dhto 

3 
4 

Iron  ore 

Cumberland 

18,243' 

Carlifle 

ditto 

3 
4 

I.ore&  lead  min. 

Northumberland 

17,161 

Sunbur}' 

onW.bran.Su. 

I.  ore,  fait  fp. 

Franklin 

^S^^55 

Chamberfton 

onSufqueh.R. 

4 

Iron  ore 

Bedford 

13,^214 

Bedford 

on  Juniata  R. 

i 

Iron  mines,  &c. 

Huntington 

7,565 

Huntington 

ditto 

I 
4 

Coal  &  lead  mi. 

Mifflin 

7,562 

Lewiiburgh 

ditto 

r 

4 

Iron  ore 

Weftmoreland 

16,018 

Greenfburgh 

onAlleganyR. 

I 
4 

Coal  mines 

Fayette 

^3>3^5 

Union 

on  Mononga. 

I 
2 

Coal  &  iron  min. 

Wafhington 

23,866 

Wafhington 

S.W.cor.State 

I 

4 

ditto,          ditto 

Allegany 

10,309 

Pittfburgh 

onAlleganyR. 

I 
4 

ditto,         ditto 

Total 

434,373 

3  H  2                                         Rivers, 

amount 


A  very  large  proportion  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  State  are  in  this  county,  (Northumberland)  to  the 
int  of  about  eight  millions  of  acre?. 
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Rivers,  Canals,  &c.]  There  are  fix  confiderable  rivers  which,  with  their  nume- 
rous branches,  peninlulate  the  whole  State,  viz.  The  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Sufque- 
hannah,  Youghiogeny,  Monongahcla,  and  Allegany.  The  l>ay  and  river  Delaware 
are  navigable  from  the  fea  up  to  the  great  or  lower  falls  at  Trenton,  755  miles ;  and 
are  accommodated  with  a  light  houfe,  on  Cape  Henlopen,  and  with  buoys  and  piers 
for  the  direction  and  fafety  of  fhips  The  diflance  of  Philadelphia  from  the  fea  is 
about  60  miles  acrofs  the  land  in  a  S.  W.  courfe,  to  the  New  Jerfey  coafl:,  and  120 
miles  by  tlie  fhip  channel  of  the  Delav.'arc.  So  far  it  is  navigable  for  a  74  gun  Ihip,; 
Sloops  go  ^^  miles  farther,  to  Trenton  falls.  The  river  is  itavigabte  for  boats  that 
carry  eight  or  nine  tons,  an  hundred  miles  farther,  and  for  Indian  canoes,  except 
feveral  fmall  falls  or  portages,  150  miles.  At  Eaflon  it  receives  the  Lehigh  from  the 
wefl-,  which  is  navigable  thirty  miles.  The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton  Falls,  and 
at  Philadelphia  rifcs  generally  about  five  or  fix  feet.  A  north-eafi  andcafl  wind  raifes 
it  higher. 

Between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  May  is  the  entrance  Into  the  Delaware  bay. 
The  entrance  into  the  river  is  twenty  miles  farther  up,  at  Bombay  Hook,  where  the 
river  is-  four  or  five  miles  wide.  From  Bombay  Hook  to  Reedy  Ifland  is  twenty  miles. 
This  ifland  is  the  rendezvous  of  outward  bound  Ihips  in  autumn  and  fpring,  waiting' 
for  a  favourable  wind.  The  courfe  from  this  to  the  fea  is  S.  S.  E.  fo  that  a  N.  W. 
wind,  which  is  the  prevailing  wind  in  thefe  feafons,  is  fair  for  vefTcls  to  put  out  to  fea. 
This  river  is  generally  frozen  one  or  two  months  in  the  year  at  Philadelphia,  fo  as  tO' 
prevent  navigation,  but  vcflels  may  at  all  times  make  a  fecure  harbour  at  Port  Penn,. 
at  Reedy  Ifland,  where  piers  have  been  eredled  by  the  State.  VcfTels  are  generally 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  afcending  this  beautiful  river  to  Philadelphia ; 
and  the  navigation  is  lafe,  and  in  the  milder  feafons,  efpecially  in  the  fiimmcr,  is  in- 
defcribeably  plealant.  ..:;:rr,''f.",!  ■  i  j-  ■,(;■>, ^-.r 

From  Chefier  to  Philadelphia,  twenty  miles '^by  water  and  fifteen  by  land,  tlie  chan- 
nel of  the  river  is  narrowed  by  iflands  of  marfh,  which  are  generally  banked  and 
turned  into  rich  and  immenfely  valuable  meadows. 

Billing{port,  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  fortified  in  the  late  war  for  the 
defence  of  the  channel.  Oppofite  this  fort,  feveral  large  frames  of  timber,  headed 
with  iron  fpikes,  called  chevaux  de  frizes,  were  funk  to  prevent  the  Britifh  fliips  from; 
pafling.  Since  the  peace,  a  curious  machine  has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia  to 
raife  them. 

The  Schuylkill  rifes  north-weft  of  the  KIttatinny  mountains,  thro\igh  which  it 
paffcs,  into  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  runs,  from  its  fource,  upwards  of  1 2,0  miles 
in  a  Ibuth-eaft  direction,  and  paffing  through  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
tails  into  the  Delaware  oppofite  Mud  Ifland,  fix  or  feven  miles  below  the  city.  It  is 
navigalile  from  above  Reading,  eighty-five  or  ninety  miles  to  its  mouth.  There  are 
lour  floating  bridges  thrown  acrofs  it,  made  of  logs  fattened  together,  and  lying  upon 
the  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

The  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  river  rifes  in  lakes  Otfego  and  Otego,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  runs  in  fuch  a  winding  courfe  as  to  crofs  the  boundary 
line  between  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  three  times.  It  receives  Tyoga  river,  one 
of  its  principal  branches,  in  lat.  41°  57',  three  miles  fouth  of  the  boundary  line.  The 
Sufquehannah  branch  is  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  fource,  whence,  to  Mohawk 
river,  is  but  twenty  miles.  The  Tyoga  branch  is  navigable  fifty  miles  for  batteaux  ; 
and  its  fource  is  but  a  few  miles  from  tlie  Chenefiec,  which  empties  into  lake  Ontario. 
From  Tyoga  point,  the  river  proceeds  foutli-eafl;  to  Wyoming  without  any  obfiruc- 
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fion  by  falls,  and  then  fouth-eaft,  over  Wyoming  falls,  till  at  Snnbiiry,  in  about  lat. 
41°,  it  meets  the  wefl  branch  of  Sufquehannah,  which  is  navigable  ninety  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  feme  of  the  branches  of  it  are  navigable  fifty  miles,  and  approach 
very  near  fome  of  the  boatable  branches  of  the  Allegany  river.  This  noble  river  ii 
paflable  to  Middletown,  (below  Harris'  Ferry)  wilh  boats,  carrying  feveral  hundred 
bufhels,  and  with  I'afts  of  boards,  &c.  from  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  down 
the  Tyoga,  and  Juniata  branches,  feveral  hundred  miles,  in  their  dilferent  windings^ 
but  it  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger  on  account  of  the  numerous  falls  below 
Middletown,  About  fifteen  miles  above  Harrifburg,  it  receives  the  Juniata  from  the 
north-weft,  proceeding  from  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  flowing  through  a  moun- 
tainous, broken,  yet  cultivable  country.  This  river  is  navigable  120  miles  tram  its 
mouth. 

The  Swetara,  which  falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  from  the  north-eaft,  k  navigable 
fifteen  miles.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  rivers  and  a  mile  from  Mid- 
dletown, is  a  grift  mill,  which  merits  partictdar  notice.  It  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
fome  ftone  building,  has  four  pair  of  ftones,  and  is  perhaps  in  every  refpe6t  one  of  the 
moft  complete  in  the  State.  But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  it,  is 
the  Race,  which  is  a  canal  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  and  carried  with  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  boldnefs  to  a  length  of  476  rods  or  perches,  through  rocks  and  hills,  and  every 
obftacle  in  its  courfe,  as  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  very  high  idea  of  the  enterprize  and 
perfevering  induftry  of  Mr.  George  Frey,  the  undertaker  and  owner. 

From  Swetara  to  the  Tulpehoken  branch  of  Schuylkill,  a  canal  and  lock  navigation 
is  undertaken,  and  the  works  commenced,  by  an  incorporated  company  whole  capital 
is  400,000  dollars.  This  leads  through  the  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia,  When  this 
fhall  be  effefted,  a  pafTage  will  be  open  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Juniata,  the  Tyoga, 
and  the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of  the  Sufquehannah,  which  water  at  leaft  15,000,000 
of  acres.  From  this  jun6lion,  the  general  courfe  of  tlie  Sufquehannah  is  about  fouth- 
eaft  until  it  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Chefapeak  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  It  is  above  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  fea  veffels  but  about  five  miles,  on  account 
of  its  rapids.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  very  romantic,  particularly  where  it  pafles 
through  the  mountains.  This  pafTage  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  forced 
through  by  tlie  prefTure  of  the  water,  or  of  having  been  burft  open  by  fome  convul- 
fion  in  nature. 

The  feveral  branches  of  the  Youghiogeny  river  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany 
mountains.  After  running  a  fhort  diftance,  they  unite  and  form  a  large  beautiful 
river,  which,  in  paffing  fome  of  the  moft  weftern  ridges  of  the  mountains,  precipitates 
itfelf  over  a  level  ledge  of  rocks,  lying  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  courfe  of  the 
river.  Thefe  falls,  called  the  Ohiopyle  falls,  are  about  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  the  river  is  perhaps  eighty  yards  wide.  For  a  conliderable  difl^ance  below 
the  falls,  the  water  is  very  rapid,  and  boils  and  foams  vehemently,  occafioning  a  con- 
tinual mift  to  rife  from  it,  even  at  noon  day,  and  in  fair  weather.  The  river  at  this 
place  runs  to  the  fouth-weft,  but  prefently  winds  round  to  the  north-wefl:,  and  conti- 
mung  this  courfe  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  it  lofes  its  name  by  uniting  with  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  which  comes  from  the  fouthward,  and  contains,  perhaps,  twice  as  much 
water.  Tiiefe  united  ftreams,  fhordy  after  their  junction,  mingle  with  the  waters  of 
the  Allegany  and  Pittfburgh,  and  together  form  the  grand  river  Ohio.      "■    ^'•'.  ;    '^ 

The  Monongahela  has  been  already  particulariy  defcribed,  and  fome  obfefn^ations 
made  on  the  navigation  of  the  Allegany.  In  addition  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
jundtion  of  French  Creek  (which  comes  fi-om  the  north-weft)  with  the  Allegany,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Britiih  fortification  ;  and  about  a  mile  above  is  Fort  Frankhn,  budt 
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in  1787,  and  tlien  guarded  l^y  a  company  of  American  foldlers.  The  Pennfylvania 
xierth  line  crolTes  French  Creek  about  three  miles  above  Le  Bosuf,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  fort.  From  Le  Boeiif  to  Prefqueifle,  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles,  is  an  old 
v/aggon  road,  cut  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  1755.  The  lands  on  French  Creek 
are  vciy  rich,  and  moftly  cleared,  which  is  an  evidence  that  its  former  Indian  inhabi- 
tants were  numerous.  Fourteen  miles  irom  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  a  gentle  rapid, 
thence  to  its  mouth,  it  is  flow,  deep,  andimooth. 

There  is  faid  to  be  a  pra6tical>le  communication  between  the  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Tyoga  and  a  branch  of  the  Allegany,  the  head  waters  of  which  are  but  a  fliort  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  The  Seneca  Indians  fay  they  can  M'alk  four  times  in  a  day, 
from  the  boatabJe  waters  of  the  Allegany  to  tliofe  of  the  Tyoga,  at  the  place  now 
mentioned.  And  between  the  Suiquehannah,  juft  before  it  croffes  into  Pennfylvania 
the  firfl  time,  and  the  Delaware,  is  a  portage  of  only  twelve  miles.  Rafts  of  timber, 
plank,  boards,  and  Haves,  v^ith  other  articles  upon  them,  can  be  brought  down  the 
Delaware  from  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Otfego  in  New  York,  200  miles 
above  thc>city  by  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Some  money  was  expended  by  the  govern- 
ment and  landholders  in  improving  the  navigation  up  towards  the  fource,  before  the 
revolution,  and  there  has  been  a  furvcy  :Jince  made,  for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  in 
the  improvement  of  this  and  the  Other  principal  rivers  of  Pennfylvania,  and  for  making 
communications  by  canals  in  the  improved  part,  and  by  roads  in  the  unimproved  part 
of  the  State.  Great  progrels  has  already  been  made  in  thefe  improvements,  and  the 
exertions  for  their  completion  are  flill  continued.  The  Pennfylvanians  are  much  in- 
clined to  fuch  entei-pi-izes,  having  found  great  benefit  from  them.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prclcnt  plans,  the  State  will  be  as  corhveniently  interfered  by  roads  as  any 
other  of  ite  lize  in  the  Union,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  fettlement  of  its  new 
lands.  A  flight  view  of  the  map  of  Pennfylvania  will  fhew  how  finely  this  State  is 
.watered  by  the  Delaware  and  its  branches,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Juniata,  the  Sufque- 
hannah  and  its  branches,  the  Ohio,  the  Allegany,  Youghiogeny,  and  Monongahela. 
The  Patomak  and  Lake  Erie  alfo  aflford  profpe6ls  of  confiderable  benefit  from  their 
jiavigation.  Nature  has  done  much  for  Pennfylvania  in  regard  to  inland  water  car- 
riage, which  is  ftrikingly  exemplified  by  this  fa6l,  that  although  Philadelphia  and  lake 
£rie  are  difiant  from  each  other  above  300  miles,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rivers 
of  the  State  may  be  fo  improved,  as  to  reduce  the  land  carriage  between  them  nine 
4:enths.  In  the  fame  v/ay  the  navigation  to  Pittfburg,  after  due  improvement,  may  be 
ufed  inftead  of  land  carriage  for  the  whole  diftance,  except  twenty-three  miles. — By 
thcfe  routs  it  is  clear,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  articles  ufed  on  the  wef- 
tern  waters  muft  be  tranfported,  and  their  furs,  fkins,  ginfeng,  hemp,  flax,  pot  afh, 
and  other  valuable  commodities,  brought  to  Philadelphia.  The  hemp  and  oak  timber 
for  the  Ruffian  navy  is  tranfported  by  inland  navigation  laoo  miles,  .and  yet  hemp  is 
fhipped  fi-om  that  kingdom  on  lower  terms  than  from  aiiy  other  part  of  the  known 
world.  Ruffia,  long  fince  the  fettlement  of  Pennfylvania  by  civilized  and  enlightened 
people,  was  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  barbarifin,  and  deftitutc  of  thefe  improvements. 
Jvluch  therefore  is  to  be  cxpeiled  from  the  continued  exertions  of  the  prudent,  induf- 
trious,  and  fcnfiblc  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  centur)% 

One  remark, mull  not  be  omitted  here,  and  that  is,  that  in  all  the  back  country 
waters  of  this  State,  even  in  thofe  Jiigh  up  in  the  mountains,  marine  petrifactions  are 
.found  in  great  abundance. 

Swamps.]  The  only  fwamps  worth  noticing  are,  the  Great  Swamp,  between  Nor- 
ithampton  and  Luzerne  counties,  and  Buffaloe  Sivamp  in  the  State  of  New  York,  fome 
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diftance  north  of  the  Pennfylvania  line.     Thelc  fwamps,  on  examination  andfurvev, 
are  found  to  be  bodies  of  farm  land,  thickly  covered  with  beach  and  fugar  maple. 

Mountains,  Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Natural  Advantages.]  A  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  this  State  may  be  called  mountainous ;  particularly  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  FrankHn,  Dauphin,  and  part  of 
Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  whicli  pals,  under  various  names,  the  numerous 
ridges  and  fpurs,  which  collctlivcly  form  what  we  chufe  to  call,  for  the  fake  of  clear- 
ncfs.  The  Great  Range  of  Allegany  Mountains.  The  principal  ridges  in  this 
range,  in  Pennfylvania,  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mountains,  which  pafs  north  of 
Nazareth  in  Northampton  county,  and  purfuc  a  fouth-weil  courfe  acrofs  the  Lehigh, 
tln-ough  Dauphin  county,  juft  above  Harriihurg,  thence  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Suf 
quehannah  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties.  Back  of  thefe,  and  nearly 
parallel  with  them,  are  Peters,  TufcaiTa,  and  Nefcopek  mountains,  on  the  eaft  of  the 
Sufquehannah  ;  and  on  the  weft,  Shareman's  Hills,  Sideling  Hills,  Ragged,  Great 
Wan-ior«,  Evit's  and  Wills'  mountains  ;  then  the  great  Allegany  ridge,  which  beino- 
the  largeft^  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  range  ;  weft  of  this  are  the  Chefnut  ridges. 
Between  the  Juniata  and  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  are  Jacks,  Tuflys, 
Nittiny,  and  Bald  Eagle  mountains.  The  vales  between  thefe  mountains  are  gene- 
rally of  a  rich,  black  foil,  fuited  to  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grafs.  Some  of 
the  mountains  will  adnait  of  cviltivation  almoft  to  their  tops.  The  other  parts  of  the 
State  are  generally  level,  or  agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallies. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompfon, 
the  late  fccretary  of  Congrefs,  which  were  fuggcfted  on  his  reading  Mr.  Jefferfon's 
defcription  of  the  paflage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  ridge.  '  The  rcfle(Stions  I 
was  led  into  on  viewing  this  pafTage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  ridge  were,  tliat 
this  country  muft  have  fuffered  fome  violent  convulfion,  and  that  the  face  of  it  mull 
have  been  changed  from  what  it  probably  was  fome  centuries  ago  ;  that  the  broken 
and  ragged  faces  of  the  mountain  on  each  tide  the  river ;  the  tremendous  rocks,  vvdu([-h 
are  left  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  precipice,  and  the  other  jutting  out  and  leemingly 
ready  to  fall  for  want  of  fupport ;  the  bed  of  the  river  for  fcvcral  miles  below  obllruc- 
ted,  and  filled  with  the  loofc  ftones  carried  from  this  mound  ;  in  fhort,  every  thing 
on  which  you  cnft  your  eye  evidently  demonftrates  a  difrupture  and  breach  in  the 
mountain,  and  tiiat,  before  this  happened,  what  is  now  a  fruitful  vale^  was  lormerlv  a 
great  lake  or  colle6tion  of  water,  which  pofTibly  might  have  here,  formed  a  mighty 
cafcade,  or  had  its  vent  to  the  ocean,  by  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the  Blue  ridge, fecras 
to  terminate.  Befides  this,  there  are  other  parts  of  this  country  which  bear  evident 
traces  of  a  like  convulliouj  From  the  bell  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  tlie 
place  where  the  Delaware  now  flows  through  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  v,'hat  is  called  the  North  Ridge,  or  mountain,  was  not  its  original 
courfe,  but  that  it  paffed  through  what  is  now  called  '  the  \\  ind-gap,'  a  place  fcveral 
miles  to  the  weftward,  and  above  an  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  prclent  bed  of  the 
river^  Tliis  wind-  gap  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  the  Hones  in  it  fuch  as  feem  to  have 
been  wafhed  for  ages  by  water  running  over  them.  Should  tliis  have  been  the  cafe, 
there  mult  have  been  a  large  lake  behind  that  mountain,  and  by  fome  uncommon 
Iwell  in  the  waters,  or  by  fome  convulfion  of  nature,  the  river  mull  have  opened  its 
way  through  a  difi'erent  part  of  the  mountain,  and  m.ceting  there  with  lefs  obltrudlion, 
carried  away  v^ith  the  oppofing  mounds  of  earth,  and  deluged  the  country  belov/  witJi 
the  immenfe  collection  of  waters  to  which  thi-.  new  pallage  gave  vent.  There  are  ftill 
xcinaining,  and  daily  difcovered,  imiumerable  inltimces   of  fuch  a  delnge  on  both 
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fides  af  the  river,  after  it  pafTed  the  liills  above  the  tall  of  Trenton,  and  reached  the 
champaign.  On  the  New  Jerley  fide,  whicli  is  flatter  than  the  Pennfylvania  fide,  all 
the  country  belo\v  Crofv/ick  hills  teems  to  have  been  overflowed  to  the  ditlance  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back  from  the  rivor,  and  to  luive  accjuired  a  new  foil  by  the 
earth  and  clay  brought  down  and  mixed  with  the  native  tand.  The  fpot  on  which 
Philadelphia  flands  evidently  appears  to  be  made  groutid.  The  different  llrata  through 
which  they  pal's  in  digging  to  water,  the  acorns,  leaves,  ai>d  Ibmetimes  branches, 
■which  are  fomid  above  twenty  feet  below  the  furface,  all  feem  to  demonfl;rate  this.  I 
am  informed  ^that  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia,  in  tlie  bank  of  York  river,  there  are  dif- 
ferent flrata  of  fhells  and  earth,  one  above  another,  which  feem  to  point  out  that  the 
country  there  has  undergone  feveral  changes  ;  that  the  fea  has,  for  a  fucceflion  of  ages, 
occupied  the  place  where  dry  land  now  appears  i  and  that  the  ground  has  been  fud- 
denly  raifed  at  various  periods.  What  a  change  would  it  make  in  the  country  below, 
fhould  the  mountains  at  Niagara,  by  any  accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a  paflage 
fuddtnly  opened  to  drain  off"  the  waters  of  Eric  and  the  Upper  lakes  !  While  rumi- 
nating on  thefe  fubje(9:s,  I  have  often  been  hurried  away  by  fancy,  and  led  to  imagine, 
that  what  is  now  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was  once  a  diampaign  country  ;  and  that  from 
the  point  or  cape  of  Florida,  there  was  a  continued  range  of  mountains  through  Cuba, 
Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  till  it 
reached  the  coafi:  of  America,  and  formed  the  fliores  which  bounded  the  ocean,  and 
guarded  tire  country  behind-:  that,  by  fome  convulfion  or  fhock  of  nature,  the  fea  had 
•broken  throTigh  thefe  mounds,  and  deluged  that  vaft  plain,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of 
■the  Andes  ;  that  being  there  heaped  up  by  the  trade  winds,  always  blovv'ing  from  one 
•quarter,  it  had  found  its  way  back,  as  it  continues  to  do,  through  the  gulph  between 
Florida  and  Cuba,  carrying  with  it  the  loom  and  fand  it  may  have  fcooped  from  the 
country  it  had  occupied,  part  of  which  it  may  have  depofited  on  the  fhores  of  North 
America,  and  which  part  formed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. — But  thefe  are  only 
the  vifions  of  fancy.* 

The  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  of  various  kinds ;  in  fome  parts  it  is  barren ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  State  is  good  land,  and  no  inconfiderable  part  is  very  good.  Per- 
haps the  proportion  of  firft  rate  land  is  not  greater  in  any  of  the  Thirteen  States. 
The  richeft  part  of  the  State  that  is  fettled  in  Lancafter  coimty,  and  the  valley  through 
Cumberland,  York,  and  Franklin.  The  richeft  that  is  unfettlcd,  is  between  Allegany 
river  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  tlie  State,  and  in  the  country  on  the 
heads  of  the  eaftern  branches  of  the  Allegany.  Of  this  fine  trad,  1 00,000  acres,  ly- 
ing on,  and  near  French  Creek,  are  for  fale  by  the  State.  The  convenient  communi- 
cations throHgh  this  creek  into  the  Allegany,  and  from  the  Allegany,  through  various 
creeks  and  rivers  to  Sufquehannah  and  Patomak,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  fjuth  fide  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  beft  fettled  land  throughout,  owing  entirely 
to  tlie  circuraftancc  of  the  weftern  road  having  been  run  by  the  armies,  prior  to  1762, 
through  the  towns  of  Lancafter,  Cariifle,  and  Bedford,  and  thence  to  Pittfl3urg. 
For  the  purpofe  of  turning  the  tide  of  fettlers  from  this  old  channel  into  the  unfettled 
parts  of  the  State,  the  government  and  landed  intereft  of  Pennfylvania  have  been,  and 
are  flill  bufy  in  cutting  convenient  roads.  During  the  fummer  of  1788  they  run  a 
road  north,  from  a  fqrmer  road  beyond  Bethlehem,  -o  the  north  portage  between  De- 
laware and  Sufc|uehamiah  :  and  thence  north  eighty  degrees  weft  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyoga,  the  firft  fevcnty  miles,  and  the  laft  aboVe  fixty.     It  is  now  in  contemplation 

*  Jefferfon's  Hiftory  of  Virginia,  printed  for  J.  Stockdale.    Appendix  No.  IL 
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to  cut  a  road  from  Sunbury,  at  tlie  forks  of  the  eaft  and  wetl  branchca  of  Sufquchan- 
^ah  ;  well  150  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Toby's  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany 
river  from  the  eaft.  This  road  will  be  through  a  traft  of  rich  land,  now  for  fale  by 
tlie  State.  A  road  is  alio  cut  from  the  mouth  of  tlic  Tyoga,  fouthward,  to  the  mouth 
of  Lojal,  a  branch  of  the  v/ell  branch  of  Sufquehannah.  Another  road  is  cut  from 
Huntingdon  town,  on  Franks  town  branch  of  the  Juniata,  weftward  tliirty  miles  to 
Conemagh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  .\llogany. 

Thus  the  well-judged  policy  of  this  State  is  paving  the  way  for  the  fettlement  of  all 
their  waftc  lands.  And  to  evidence  their  benevolence,  and  their  wiflies  to  have  the 
advantages  of  education  increalcd  and  more  extcnlivcly  enjoyed,  they  have  allotted 
60,000  acres  of  tliefc  walte  lands  for  the  ufc  of  public  fchools  ;  and  .above  60,000 
more  have  been  granted  for  tliat  purpofe,  and  to  the  focieties  ellabliflied  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  the  arts,  reli^on,  &c.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  lands  of 
this  State  remain  at  prefent  for  fale  by  the  public.  The  Pennfylvanians  having 
no  difputes  with  the  Indians  about  boundaries,  and  all  the  lands  within  tlie  Slate,  be- 
ing purchafcd  at  a  fair  and  open  treaty,  and  there  being  fome  fettlemcnts  weftward 
of  the  Pennfylvania  line,  there  is  little  apprehenlion  of  tlie  Indians  any  where,  and 
in  moft  parts  of  the  State  no  danger  at  all. 

Among  the  natural  advantages  of  Pennfylvania,  her  almoft  innumerable  mill  feats 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  They  are  conveniently  diftributed  by  Providence  throughout 
tlie  State,  and  afford  the  means  of  ellablifhing  every  fpecies  of  mill  work  and  labour- 
faving  machines,  to  meet  the  produce  and  raw  materials  almoll  at  the  farmers  doors. 
In  the  prefent  lituation  of  this  country,  wanting  hands  for  farming,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  manutadtures,  when  ingenious  mechanilin  is  every  day  and  every  where 
invented  to  leffcn  the  neceflity  for  manual  labour,  this  natural  advantage  mull;  appear 
of  ineftimable  importance.  Hemp  and  flax  arc  among  the  mofi:  profitable  productions 
of  the  rich  midland  and  new  counties,  ihe  Cream  of  which  is  yet  to  be  fkimmed.  It 
is  therefore  a  raoft  pleafmg  facSt,  that  they  have  in  this  State  the  fuU-fized  and  com- 
plete movements  or  works  of  a  water  mill  and  machinery,  to  fliver,  rove,  and  fpia 
flax  and  hemp  into  threads  or  yarns,  fit  for  linen  of  tltirly  cuts  to  the  pound,  or  any 
coarfer  kiud,  fheetings,  towelling,  fail  cloth,  oznabrigs,  twine,  and  the  ftrans  or  yarns 
for  cordage.  The  fame  machinery  is  calculated  for  the  roving  or  preparing,  and  Ipin- 
ifmg  of  combed  wool  into  worlted  yarn.  They  have  alio  the  movements  and  complete 
machinery  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  water-mill  for  fpinning  yarns  of  cotton.  And 
though  the  climate  of  tlie  State  is  not  fit  for  cultivating  that  raw  material,  yet  cotton 
can  be  raifcd  with  profit  in  every  State  in  the  Union  fouthward  of  Ponnlylvaiiia,  and 
imported  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  certain  that  this  extraordinary  capacity  of  our  country  for  mechanical  works 
has  eitlier  called  forth,  in  an  unufLsal  degree,  the  meclianical  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  or  that  Providence  has  beftowed  upon  the  people  of  this  and  our  fuicr  States  an 
uncommon  portion  of  this  talent,  which  its  nature  and  lituation' require.  Rittenhoufe 
and  Franklin  ftand  unrivalled  in  mechanical  philofophy ;  and  tliofe  who  know  our 
country  are  v/ell  ioformed,  that  to  thcfe  tvvo  great  names  we  could  add  a  confiderable 
lill  of  philofophical  and  pradical  mechanicians,  in  a  variety,  of  branches. 

So  many  of  the  net^^^ffary  and  conveiiicrit  arts  and  trades  depend  upon  the  ]))enly  and 
-cheapnefs.of  fuel,  that  it  appears  proper  to  take  notice  of  this  article.  Till  the  revo- 
lution, the  dependence  of  the  people  was  almoft  entirely  upon  wood  fuel,  of  which, 
in  tJic  moll'  populous  places,  there  is  fiili  a  great  abundance,  and  in  all  interior  litua- 
lions  irauicnle  quantitLes ;  but  tlic  incrcafe  of  manufactures  has  occafioned  them  to  turu 
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tlieir  attention  to  coal.  Of  this  tifeful  fofiile  Providence  has  given  them  verj'  great 
qnantities  in  the  middle  and  weftern  coimtiy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wyoming,  on  tlie 
Sulquehannah,  is  one  bed  of  the  open  burning  kind,  and  of  the  molt  intenle  heat. 
On  the  head  waters  of  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  are  fomc  confidcrablc  bodies.-  At  the 
bead  of  the  weltern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  a  moll  cxtenlive  body,  which  llretches 
over  the  country  fouth-wellwardly,  lb  as  to  be  found  in  the  greatell  plenty  at  Pitlf- 
burgh,  wliere  the  Allegany  and  Youghiogeny  vuiite,  and  form  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 
All  the  coal  has  hitherto  been  accidentally  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  dif- 
eovered  in  tlie  digging  of  common  cellars,  lb  that  when  the  v.^ood  fuel  Ihall  become 
fcarce,  and  (he  European  methods  of  boring  fhall  be  IkilfuUy  purfued,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  found  in  many  other  places.  At  prelent,  the  ballafting  of  Ihips 
from  coal  countries  abroad,  and  the  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  which  lie  com'enient  !» 
fhip  navigation,  occalion  a  good  deal  of  coal  to  be  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket. From  this  gTeat  abundance  and  variety  of  fuel  it  refults,  that  Pennfylvania,  and 
the  United  States  in  genera],  are  well  fuited  to  all  manufa6tories  that  are  effe&ed  by 
fire,  fuch  as  furnaces,  foundaries,  forges,  glafs  -  houfes,  breweries,  diftilleries,  fleel 
works,  fmitli  llrops,  and  all  other  manufactories  In  metal,  ibap  boiling,  chandlers 
fliops,  pot  alh  works,  fugar  and  other  refineries,  &c,  &c. 

•  Ship  building  is  a  bufinels  in  which  the  port  of  Philadelphia  exceeds  mofl  parts  of 
the  world.  Malts,  fpars,  timber,  and  plank,  not  only  from  their  own  State  and  the 
other  States  on  the  Delaware,  are  conftantly  tor  fale  in  their  market ;  but  the  mulberry 
of  the  Chefapeak,  and  the  evergreen  or  live  oak  and  red  cedar  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  are  fo  abundantly  Imported,  that  nine -tenths  of  their  veflels  are  built  of 
them.  No  veflels  are  better  than  thefe.  A  live  oak  and  cedar  fhip  of  2.00  tons,  car- 
penter's meafurement,  can  be  fitted  to  take  in  a  cargo  for  fourteen  pounds  currency 
per  ton  ;  and  there  is  not  a  port  In  Europe  in  which  an  oak  fhip  can  be  equally  well 
built  and  fitted  for  twenty  pounds  per  ton  currency,  or  twelve  pounds  fterhng.  This 
fact  may  appear  doubtful  or  extra-ordinaiy,  but  it  is  certainly  true  ;  and  it  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  fhip  carpenters  and  other  tradefmcn  employed  in  fitting  and  bulling 
ihips,  as  well  as  merchants  and  farmers,  whole  interefis  are  fo  much  conneited  with 
navigation. 

The  diftance  of  Philadelphia  from  the  fca  has  been  made  an  obieilion  by  Ibme,  and 
the  clofing  of  the  river  by  the  Ice,  which  happens  almolt  eveiy  winter.  Amfterdam, 
the  greateft  port  in  Europe,  is  inaecelfible  in  the  winter.  But  it  Is  a  fa&,  that,  not- 
withllanding  thefe  obje6lions,  their  velfels  make  as  many  Well  India  voyages  as  thole 
ot  the  two  other  principal  lea  ports  of  the  Middle  States ;  and  though  the  river  Is 
trozen  from  three  to  nine  weeks  ahnofi:  eveiy  winter,  yet  there  are  occafional  openings, 
which  give  opportunities  for  fleets  of  merchantmen  to  go  out  and  come  in.  The  fine 
corn  and  provifion  country  which  lies  near  Philadelphia,  enables  the  merchants  to  load 
their  veflels  in  the  winter,  and  the  market  is  regularly  fupplied  with  flour,  pork,  beef, 
lumber.  Haves,  iron,  and  many  other  of  their  principal  articles  of  exportation.  Lit- 
tle time  Is  therefore  loft,  and  their  trade  increafes.  The  crop  of  i  789,  and  other  ex- 
ports from  the  harvell  of  that  year  to  that  of  1790,  it  was  fuppoled,  would  load 
120,000  tons  of  fhipping.  A  very  extenfive  back  country;  and  many  large  bodies 
of  new  lands,  are  fettling  faft,  which  muft  fend  their  produce  to  the  Philadelphia, 
market. 

Productions,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Exports,  &c.]  We  mention 
thefe  articles  together,  becaufe  It  Is  difficult  to  feparate  them.  Under  the  foregoing 
head,  wc  have  anticipated  fome  things  that  might  be  naturally  mentioned  here.     They 
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produce,  manufaAurcs,  and  exports  of  Pennfylvania  are  very  many  and  various  ;  viz. 
wheat,  flour,  middling-,  lliip  llufF,  bran,  lliortg,  fhip  bread,  white  water  bitcuit,  rye, 
rye  flour,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  Indian  meal,  buck-wheat,  buck -wheat  meal,  bar  and 
pig  iron.  Heel,  nail  rods,  nails,  iron  hoops,  rolled  iron,  tire,  gunpowder,  cannon  ball, 
iron  cannon,  mufquets,  thips,  boats,  oars,  handlpikes,  mafts,  Ibars,  fliip  timber,  fliip 
blocks,  cordage,  fquare  timber,  fcantling,  plank,  boards,  fl;ave,s,  heading,  ihingles, 
wooden  hoops,  tanners  bark,  corn  fans,  coopei-s  wares,  bricks,  coarfe  earthai  or  potters 
ware,  a  very  little  ordinary  ftone  ware,  glue,  parchment,  fhoes,  boots,  folo  leather, 
upper  leather,  drefled  deer  and  fhecp  ikins,  and  gloves,  and  garments  of  the  fame,  fine 
hats,  many  common,  and  a  few  coarfe ;  thread,  cotton,  worfled  and  yarn  hoflery, 
wa-iting,  wi-apping,  blotting,  fheathing,  and  hanging  paper,  flationary,  playing  cards, 
copper,  filver  and  gold,  clocks  and  watches,  mufical  inllruments,  fnulf,  manufadilured 
toliacco,  chocolate,  multard  feed  and  mullard,  llarch,  hair  powder,  flax  feed,  flax  feed 
^oil,  flax,  hemp,  w^ool,  and  cotton  cards,  pickled  beef,  pork,  fhad,  herrings,  tongues  and 
fturgeon,  hams  and  other  bacon,  tallow,' hogs  lard,  butter,  cheefe,  candles,  tbap,  bees- 
wax, loaf  fugar,  pot  and  pearl  afh,  rum  and  other  fti-ong  waters,  beer,  porter,  hops, 
winter  and  fummer  barley,  oats,  fpelts,  onions,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots, 
parfnips,  red  and  white  clover,  timothy,  and  moil  European  vegetables  and  grafles, 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  both  native  and  imported,  and  other- 
European  fruits,  working  and  pleafurable  can-iages,  horfes,  black  cattle,  fheep,  hogs, 
wood  for  cabinet-makers,  lime-ftone,  coal,  free-ftone,  and  marble. 

Some  of  thefe  productions  are  fine,  fome  indifferent;  fome  of  the  raanufa6lures  are 
conliderable,  for  a  young  country  circumftanced  as  this  has  been,  fome  inconflderable  ; 
but  they  are  enumerated  to  fliow  the  general  nature  of  the  State,  and  the  various  pur- 
fuits  of  the  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  them  we  may  mention,  that  a  lead  mine  and- 
two  or  three  fait  fprings  have  been  difcovei-cd  in  the  new  country,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  worked,  as  foon  as  the  demand  for  thefe  articles  to  the  weftward  increafes.  We 
ought  alfo  to  notice  the  great  foreiJs  for  making  pot  and  pearl  afh.  Marble  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

The  manufactures  of  Pennfylvania  have  increaled  exceedingly  within  a  few  years, 
as  well  by  mafler  workmen  and  journe}Tnen  from  abroad,  as  by  the  increaled  ikill  and 
induflry  of  their  own  citizens.  Houlehold  or  family  manufaclurcs  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced, and  valuable  acquifitions  have  been  made  of  implements  and  machinery  to  lave 
labour,  either  imported,  or  invented  in  the  United  States.  The  hand  machines  for 
carding  and  fpinning  cotton  have  been  iatroduced  by  foreigners,  and  improved  upon  ; 
"but  they  have  lately  obtained  the  water  mill  for  Ipimiing  cotton,  and  a  water  mill  for 
iiax,  which  is  applicable  alfo  to  fpinning  hemp  and  wool.  Thefe  machines  promife 
an  early  eftablifhment  of  the  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  branches,  and  muft  be  of  very 
great  fervice  in  the  woollen  branch.  Additional  employment  for  v/eavcrs,  dvers, 
bleachers,  and  other  manufacfturcrs,  muft  be  the  conl'equeuce.  Paper  mills,  gunpowder 
mills,  fleel  works,  rolling  and  flitting  mills,  printing  figured  goods  of  paper,  linen  and 
cotton,  coach  making,  book  printing,  and  feveral  other  branches,  are  wonderfully  ad- 
vanced, and  every  month  feems  to  extend  the  old  raauifactures,  or  to  introduce  new 
ones.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  paper  mills  in  Penr.fylvania  which  work  materials 
of  no  intrinfic  value.  The  manufadtures  from  the  mills  are  computed  at  250,000 
dollars.  The  hands  employed  in  them  do  not  exceed  300.  It  is  calculated  that  their 
paper  mills  alone  indemnify  them  for  five  eighths  of  their  quota  of  the  expenfcs  of  the 
general  government,  and  the  intercfl:  of  the  public  debt, 
":  3I  2         ■  >   ■  >       The 
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The  advancement  of  the  agriculture  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  beft  proof  that  can  he 
given  of  the  comfort  and  happincfs  it  affords  to  its  fanning,  inanufa6turing,  and  trading 
citizens.  In  the  year  1786  tlieir  exports  of  flom"  were  150,000  barrels  (excluiive  of 
many  other  articles);  in  1787  they  were  202,000  barrels;  in  1788  they  were  220,000 
baiTcls ;  and  in  1789  they  were  369,618  l)aiTcls,  which  exceeds  any  export  ever  made 
in  the  times  of  the  province  or  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth.  The  produce  of 
flax  is  increafed  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  that  of  wool  is  conliderably  more  than 
it  was  before  the  revolution.  A  new  article  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  lifi:  of  their 
produ(5'l;ions,  which  is  a  well-tatted  and  wholtbme  fugar,  made  of  the  Maple-tree.  It 
has  been  proved  by  many  fair  and  careful  experiments,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
fubflantial  farmer  that  has  a  family  about  him,  eafily  to  make  twelve  hundred  weight 
of  this  fugar  every  feafon,  without  hiring  any  additional  hands,  or  any  utenfils  but 
thofe  that  are  neceflary  for  his  family  and  farm  ute.  The  time  in  which  it  can  be  made 
is  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  when  farmers  in  this  country 
have  very  little  to  do,  as  it  is  too  early  to  plough  or  dig.  The  price  of  fugar  being 
lower  here  than  in  Europe,  this  article  maybe  reckoned  at  100  Mexican  dollars  per 
annum  to  every  careful  and  Ikilful  farmer,  that  owns  land  bearing  the  fugar  maple. 
Of  thefe  there  are  fome  millions  of  acres  in  Pcnnlylvania  and  the  adjacent  States,  and 
at  leaft  one  or  two  millions  belonging  to  this  State  for  fale.  It  teems  alio  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  valuable  tree  may  be  tranfplantcd,  and  thus  be  obtained  by  ajmolt  any 
farmer  in  the  State,  and  that  men  of  property,  who  will  purchafc  kettles  and  hire  hands 
for  the  above  fhort  period,  may  make  large  quantities. 

No  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  any  pcTlbn  who  defircs  to  become  a  free  and  equal 
citizen.  On  the  day  of  his  landing  he  may  buy  a  farm,  a  houfc,  merchandize,  or  raw 
materials  ;  he  may  open  a  work-fhop,  a  counting-houfe,  an  office,  or  any  other  place 
of  lawful  bufinels,  and  purfue  his  calling  without  any  hindrance,  or  the  payment  of 
any  fum  of  money  to  the  public.  The  right  of  elecSling  and  being  eleel:ed  (which  does 
jiot  affe<?l  his  bufinefs  or  his  fafety)  is  not  granted  till  the  expiration  of  two  years,  which 
pnidence  requires. 

A  privilege,  almotl:  peculiar  to  this  State,  has  been  granted  to  foreigners  by  the 
Icgiflature  ;  that  of  bujing  and  holding  lands  and  houfes  within  this  Commonwealth, 
without  reJinquilhing  llicir  allegiance  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  born.  They 
can  fell  or  bequeath  the  lands,  receive  the  rents,  and,  in  fhort,  have  every  territorial 
and  pecuniary  right  that  a  natural-born  Pennfylvanian  has;  but  no  civil  rights.  As 
they  profefs  to  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince  or  govei'nment,  and  reiide  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  they  of  covn-fe  have  civil  rights,  they  cannot  claim  them,  nor  ought 
they  to  delirc  them  here,  fmce  no  man  can  lerve  two  mafters.  If  they  chute,  at  any 
time  after  purchafe,  to  come  out  to  this  country  and  make  themlelves  citizens ;  or  if 
they  chufe  to  give  iheir  ellatc  to  a  child,  or  other  perfon,  who  will  do  lb,  either  of  them 
may  become  citizens  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs. 

Siicli  is  the  preicnt  lituatiou  of  things  in  Pennfylvania,  which  is  more  or  lefs  the 
fame  in  fevcral  other  of  the  American  Stales,  viz.  Diflridt  of  Main,  New  Hampfhire, 
V-era\ont,  New  York,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  but  tliough  not  fo  in  the 
tell,  the  principal  difference  is,  that  they  arc  lo  lully  peopled,  that  tliere  are  tew  new 
lands  of  any  value  unfold,  and  farming  lands,  that  are  improved,  are  of  courfe  dearer. 
In  thofe  States,  however,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac-iures,  the  iilberies,  and 
navigation,  aflard  < omfortable  fubliflciice  and  ample  rewards  of  profit  to  the  indulbi- 
eus  and  well-dilpofcd,  amidft  the  bieffi.ngs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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Population  and  Character.]  Tlis  population  of  this  State  k  mentioned  in  the 
table.  It  is  nearly  ten  for  every  Iquaie  mile.  The  number  of  militia  is  eftimated  at 
upwards  of  90,000,  between  18  and  53  years  of  age. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  the  dctcendants  of  the  Englifh,  Irifh,  and  Germans, 
Avith  fome  Scotch,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  a  few  Dutch.  There  are  alto  many  of  the 
Frifh  and  Germans  who  emigrated  when  young  or  middle  aged.  The  Friends  and 
Epifcopalians  arc  chiefly  of  Englifh  extraction,. and  compote  about  one  third  of  the  in- 
lial)itants.  They  live  principally  in  tl;e  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Cheiler,  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifh  are  moftly  Prelbyterians, 
but  fome  Catholics.  Their  anceflors  cam<;  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  \\hic-h  was 
originally  fettled  from  Scotland  ;  hence  they  have  fometimes  been  called  Scotch  Irifn, 
to  denote  their  double  dcfcent  :  but  they  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called 
IrilTi,  or  the  defccndants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  inlmbit  the  wefteni 
and  frontier  counties,  and  are  numerous. 

The  Germans  compofc  about  one  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania, 
They  are  moft  numerous  in  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dauphin,  Lancaller,  York,  and 
Northampton,  moftly  in  the  four  laft,  and  are  fpreading  in  other  parts.  They  conlitt 
of  Lutherans,  (who  are  the  mofi:  numerous  Tc(Si)  Calvinifts  or  Relbrmcd  Church,  Mo- 
ravians, Catholics,  Mennonifts,  Tunkers  (coiTOptly  called  Dunkers),  and  Zwingfelters, 
who  are  a  fpecies  of  Quakers.  The;fe  are  aU  diftinguifhed  for  tiieir  temperaucCj  in- 
duftr)',  and  econom}^ 

The  Germans  have  ufually  fifteen  of  tlxty-nlne  members  in  th-e  Affembly ;  and  ibme 
of  them  have  arifen  to  the  firft  honours  in  the  State,  and  now  fill  a  number  of  the 
higher  offices  ;  yet  the  body  of  them  want  education.  A  literary  fpirit  has  however 
of  late  been  increafing  among  them. 

The  Baptifts  (except  the  Mennonift  and  Tunker  Baptifls,  who  are  Germans)  are 
chiefly  the  dcfcendants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous.  A  propor- 
tionate aflTcmblage  of  the  national  prejudices,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and' 
political  fentiments  of  all  thefc,  will  form  the  Pennfylvanian  charatter.  As  the  lead- 
ing traits  in  this  character,  thus  conftitutcd,  we  may  venture  to  mention  induftry,  fru- 
gality, bordering  in  fome  inftances  on  partimony,  cntcrprizc,  a  tafte  and  ability  for 
improvements  in  mechanics,  in  manufactures,  in  agriculture,  in  public  buildings  and 
inftitutions,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  liberal  fciences ;  temperance,  plainncfs,  and  flm- 
plicity  in  drefs  and  manners ;  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes ;  inoffenlivenels 
and  intrigue  ;  and  in  regard  to  religion,  variet}'  and  harmony.  Such  appear  to  be  the 
diftinguifhing  traits  in  the  coUeflivc  Pennlylvanian  charaifter. 

Religion.]  The  fltuation  of  religion  and  religious  rights  and  liberty  in  Pennfyl- 
vania, is  a  matter  that  deferves  the  attention  of  all  Ibber  and  wcll-dllpofed  people, 
who  may  have  thoughts  of  this  country.  This  State  always  afforded  an  afylum  to  the 
pcrfticutcd  fefts  of  Europe.  No  church  or  fociety  ever  was  eilablilhcd  here,  no  tithes 
or  tenths  can  be  demanded  ;  and  tho\igh  fome  regulations  of  the  Crown  of  England 
excluded  two  churches  from  a  fliarc  in  the  government  of  the  province,  thefe  are  now 
done  away  with  regard  to  every  religious  Ibciety  whatever,  except  tlie  Hebrew  Cliurdi. 
But  a  convention  of  fpecial  reprcfentativcs  of  the  citizens  of  Pennfylvania  have  had 
under  confidcration  all  the  errors  that  have  inadvertently  crept  into  theii-  conflitution 
and  frame  of  government,  and,  in  the  art  they  have  jnibliihed  for  the  examination  of 
the  people,  they  have  rejciHed  the  bn/f-7iuiy  doclrine  of  Toleration,  and  have  tjhblijheJ, 
Hfon  firm  and  pcrfcrtly  equal  gi-ound,  all  denominations  of  religious  men.  By  thc'pro- 
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vifions  of  the  new  code,  a  Proteflaiit,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Hebrew,  may  ele6l 
or  be  cleAed  to  any  office  in  tlic  State,  and  purine  any  lawful  calling,  occupation,  op' 
jjrofeHion. 

Literary,  Humaxh,  and  other  useful  Societies."]  Thefe  are  more  numerous 
and  flourifhing  in  Pcnnfylvania,  than  in  any  of  the  Fifteen  States.  The  names  of 
thefe  improving  inftitutions,  the  times  when  they  were  eli?riblillied,  and  a  fummary  of 
the  benevolent  deligns  they  were  intended  to  accomplilh,  will  be  mentioned-  in  their 
order. 

1.  The  AtvIrrican  Philosophical  Society,  keld  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  ufeful 
knowledge.  This  Ibciety  was  formed  January  2d,  1769,  by  the  union  of  two  other 
literary  focieties  that  had  lulifiiled  for  ibme  time  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  were  created  one 
body  corporate  and  politic,  with  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  are  necef- 
fary  for  anlwering  the  valuable  purpofes  which  the  Ibciety  had  originally  in  view,  by 
a  charter  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pcnnfylvania,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1780, 
This  fociety  have  already  publiflied  two  veiy  valuable  volumes  of  their  tranfadtions ; 
one  in  1771,  the  other  in  1786. 

Ln  177  I,  this  fociety  confided  of  nearly  300  members;  and  upwards  of  12,0  have 
fince  been  added;  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  foreigners  of  the  firll  diltinc-tion  in 
Europe. 

Their  charter  allows  them  to  hold  lands,  gifts,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  ten  thouland  bulhels  of  wheat.  The  number  of  members  is  not 
limited. 

2.  The  Society  for  promoting  Political  Inquiries,  confiiting  of  fifty  memberSj 
inflituted  in  Februaiy,  1787. 

3.  The  College  of  Physicians,  inflituted  in  1787,  for  the  promotion  of  me- 
dical, anatomical,  and  chemical  knowledge,  incorporated  by  a6t  of  Atlcmbl}',  March, 

^789- 

4.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  humane  infiitution,  which  was  firfl  meditated 

in  1750,  and  carried  into  efFe6f  by  means  of  a  liberal  fublcription  of  about  3000I.  and 
by  the  alUftaiice  of  the  Alfembly,  who,  in  1 7j  i,  granted  as  much  more  for  the  purpofe. 
The  pretent  building  was  Ijegun  in  1754,  and  finilhed  in  1756.  This  hofpital  is 
under  the  direction  of  twelve  managers,  chofcn  annually,  and  is  vifited  eveiy  year  by 
a  committee  of  the  Aflembly.  The  accounts  of  the  managers  are  llibmitted  to  the 
infpeclion  of  the  legillature.  Six  ph^iicians  attend  gratis,  and  generally  prelcribe 
twice  or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  their  turns.  This  hofpital  is  the  general  receptacle 
of  lunatics  and  madmen,  and  of  thofe  affecled  with  other  difordcrs,  and  are  unable  to 
lupport  themfelves.     Here  they  are  humanel}'  treated  and  well  provided  for. 

5.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor.  This  benevo- 
lent inllitution  was  eflablifhed  on  the  12th  of  April,  1786,  and  is  fupportcd  by  annual 
fubfcriptions  of  thirty-five  fhillings  each  perlbn.  No  lefs  than  i8co  patients  were  ad- 
mitted within  fixteen  months  after  the  firlt  opening  of  the  difpentary.  It  is  under  the 
dh-ection  of  twelve  managers  and  fix  phvficians,  ail  of  whom  attend  gratis.  This  in- 
ftitution  exhibits  an  application  of  fomething  like  the  mechanical  powers  to  the  pur- 
pofes of  huiTxanity.  The  greatefi;  quantity  of  good  is  produced  this  way  with  the 
ieaft  money.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  defrays  all  the  expenfes  of  the  inftitution. 
The  poor  are  taken  care  of  in  their  own  houfes,  and  proAade  every  thing  for  them- 
felves, except  medicines,  cordial  ch-inks,  &c. 

f>.  The  Pennsylvania  Society,  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  relief  of 
fres  Negroes  unlazvftdly  held  in  bondage.     This  fociety  was  begun  in  1 774,  and  enlarged. 
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nn  the  23d  of  April,  1787.  The  officers  of  the  fociety  confift  of  a  prefident,  two 
^^ce-p^efi dents,  two  fecretaries,  a  treafurer,  four  couiiiellors,  aa  eledling  committee  of 
f  wch^e,  and  an  adling  committee  of  fix  members  ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  laft,  are  to 
be  chofeii  annually  by  ballot,  on  the  firft  Monday  in  January.  The  fociety  meet 
quarterly,  and  each  member  contributes  ten  fhillings  annually,  in  quarterly  payments, 
towards  defraying  its  contingent  expenfes. 

The  legiflature  of  this- State  have  favoured  the  humane  defigns  of  tJiis  fociety,  by 
''  An  Aft  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  paffed  on  the  iirft  of  March,  1780.; 
"wherein,  among  other  things,  it  is  ordained  that  no  perlbn  born  within  the  State,  after 
the  pafling  of  the  adt,  fhall  be  confidered  as  a  lervant  for  life ;  and  all  perpetual 
flavery  is  by  this  aft  for  ever  abolifhed.  The  aft  provides,  that  thofe  who  would, 
in  cafe  this  aft  had  not  been  made,  have  been  born  fervants  or  flaves,  fhall  be  deemed 
fuch,  till  they  fhall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-eiglit  years ;  but  they  are  to  be  treated  ia 
all  refpefts  as  fervants  bound  by  indenture  for  four  years. 

7.  The  Society  op  the  United  Brethren,  for  propagating  the  go/pel  among  the 
heathens,  inftituted  in  1787,  to  be  held  ftatedly  at  Bethlehem.  An  a£t,  incorporating 
this  fociety,  and  invefting  it  with  all  neceffary  powers  and  prl\nleges  for  accom- 
plifhing  its  pious  defigns,  was  palfed  by  the  legiflature  of  the  State,  on  the  27th  of^ 
February,  1788.  They  can  hold  lands,  houfes,  &c.  to  the  annual  amount  of  two 
thouiand  pounds. 

Thefe  pious  Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians,  began  a  miffion  among  the 
Mahikan,  Wampano,  Delaware,  Shawanoe,  Nantikok,  and  other  Indians,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  were  fo  fuccelsful  as  to  add  more  than  one  thoufand  fouls  to  the 
Chrifiiian  church  by  baptifm.  Six  hundred  of  thefe  have  died  in  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
about  300  live  with  the  miflionaries  near  Lake  Erie,  and  the  reit  are  either  dead,  or 
apoftates  in  the  wildernefs. 

8.  The  Pennsylvania  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  vfefv.l  arts, 
inftituted  in  1787,  open  for  the  reception  of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States,  which- 
will  fulfil  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  fame.  The  fociety  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  prefident,  four  vicc-prefidents,  and  twelve  managers,  befides  fubordinate 
officers.  Each  member,  on  his  admiffion,  pays  ten  fhillings  at  lealt  into  the  general 
fund ;  and  the  fame  fum  annually,  till  he  fhall  ceafe  to  be  a  member. 

Befides  thefe,  a  very  refiseftable  infurance  company  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  600,000  dollars,  who  have  commenced  bufineis  to  ad- 
vantage.— There  is  alfo  a  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  Prisons  ;  and  a. 
Humane  Society,  for  the  recovering  and  reftoring  to  life  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
fons,  inftituted  in  1 770,  under  the  direftion  of  thirteen  managers.  And  a  Society  for 
the  aid  and proteBion  of  Irijl:  emigrants. 

Alfo,  an  Agricultural  Society  ;  a  Society  for  German  emigrants ;  a  A/arine  Society,  confift- 
ing  of  captains  of  velTels  ;  a  Charitable  Society  for  the  fupport  of  zvido-ws  and  families  of 
Frefbyterian  clergymen;  and  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Hibernian  Charitable  Societies, 
Molt  of  thefe  focieties  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.]  From  the  enterprizing  and  literary  fpirit 
of  the  Pennfylvanians,  we  Ibould  naturally  conclude,  what  is  faft,  that  thefe  are 
numerous. 

In  Philadelphia  is  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  le- 
giflature during  the  war.  Prolefforfliips  are  eftablifhed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
fcienccs,  and  a  complete  courle  of  education  may  be  purfucd  here  from  the  firll  rudi- 
ments of  literature  to  the  higheft  branches  of  fcience^ 
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The  colU-igo  and  academy  of  Philsidelphia  was  founded  l)y  cKartcr  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  fubfcriptions  of  liberal-minded  perfons.  Though 
this  inllitution  was  interrupted  in  its  progrefs  for  fevcral  years  during  the  late  war,  yet 
being  re-eflablifliedlince  the  peace,  it  has  rapidly  recovered  its  former  Hate  of  proi- 
perity,  and  to  the  bench  of  profeifors  lias  lately  been  added  otie  of  common  and 
federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  an  univerfity.  "An  act 
to  unite  thefe  two  inftitutions  has  paffed  the  legiflature.  By  their  union  they  will  cou- 
■flitute  one  of  the  mofi;  refpecStable  feminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlifle,  12,0  miles  wcftv/ard  of  Pliiladelphia,  was  founded 
in  1783,  and  has  a  principal,  three  profcflbrs,  a  philofophical  apparatus,  a  library 
conliltiug  of  nearly  3000  volumes,  four  thouiand  pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and 
io,CQO  acres  of  land;  the  laft,  the  donatioir  of  the  State.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty 
Undents  belonging  to  this  college.  This  number  is  annually  increafing.  It  was 
named  after  his  Excellency  John  Dickinfon,  author  ot  the  Pennfylvania  Farmer's 
Letters,  and  formerly  Prefident  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  this  State. 

Ii9L  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  lixty-fix  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
■honoured  with  the  name  of  Franklin  College,  after  his  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin. 
This  college  is  for  the  Gemians ;  in  which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  conformity  to  tlieu-  own  habits.  The  Enghfh  language,  however,  is 
taught  in  it.  Its  endowments  are'  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Dickinfon  College.  Its 
irullccs  confift  of  Lutherans,  Prefbytcrians,  Calvinifis,  and  Englilli ;  of  each  an  equal 
number.     The  principal  is.  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-principal  is  a  Calvinill. 

Tli£  Epifcopalians  have  an  academy  at  York  town,  in  York  county.  There  arc  alfo 
academies  at  German  town,  at  Pittfburg,  at  Wafliington,  at  Allen's  town,  and  other 
places ;  thefe  are  endowed  by  dojiations  from  the  legillature,  and  by  liberal  contribu^ 
tions  of  individuals. 

The  fciiQols  for  young  n>en  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  under  the 
dh-edtion  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon  the  beit  eflablifliment  of  any 
fchools  in  America.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  private  fchools,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State ;  and  to  promote  the  education  of  poor  children,  the  State  have  appropriated  a 
large  trail  of  land  for  the  eitablilhment  of  free  ft^hools.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
labouring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irifh  are,  however,  extremely  ignorant. 

Chief  Towns.]  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania, 
and  the  prcfent  feat  of  government  of  the  L^nited  States  of  America,  lies  in  latitude 
39^  56'  North,  asid  longitude  75°  8'  45"  Weil  from  Greenwich,  upon  the  weftera 
bank  of  the  River  Delaware,  which  is  here  but  a  mile  in  breadth,  about  120  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  covirfe  of  the  bay  and  river,  about  55  or  60  miles  from 
the  fea,  in  a  fouth-eaftward  diredtion.  . 

It  was  laid  out  by  William  Pcnn,  the  firfl  proprietary  and  founder  of  the  province, 
in  thus  year  1683,  and  fettled  by  a  colony  from  England,  which  arrived  in  that  and  the 
jii-eceding  years,  and  was  increafed,  by  a  conilant  and  regular  influx  of  foreigners,  to 
fo  great  a  degi-ee,  that  in  lefs  than  a  century,  and  within  the  life-time  of  the  firir  pcrfoti 
born  vyithin  it  of  European  parents,  it  was  computed  to  contain  6000  houfes  and 
4.0,000  mlTalntants  in  the  city  and  fuburbs. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one  mile  North  and  South, 
and  two  miles  Eail  and  Wcif,  lying  in  the  narroweft  part  of  the  illhmus  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  five  miles  in  a  right  line  above  their  confluence. 
The  plain  is  lb  nearly  level,  except  upon  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  that  art  and  labour 
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•were  neceffary  to  dig  common  fewers  and  watercourfes  in  many  places  to  drain  the 
fireets.  In  the  beginning  of  this  lettlement.it  was  expeded,  that  the  fronts  on  both 
rivers  would  be  firll  improved  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  that  the 
buildings  would  extend  gradually  in  the  rear  of  each,  until  they  would  meet  and  foim 
one  town  extending  from  ealt  to  wefl ;  but  experience  foon  convinced  the  lettlers  that 
the  Delaware  front  was  alone  fufficient  for  quays  and  landing  places,  and  that  the 
iSchuylkill  lay  at  too  gi'eat  a  dillance  to  form  part  of  the  town  on  its  banks  ;  whence  it 
followed  that  the  town  increafcd  northward  and  fouthward  of  the  original  plot,  on  the 
Delaware  front,  and  now  occupies  a  fpace  near  three  miles  in  length,  north  and  fouth, 
.while  the  buildings  in  tlie  middle,  where  they  are  moll  extended,  do  not  reach  a  mile 
from  the  Delaware. 

The  city  has  been  twice  incorporated,  and  the  limits  thereof  reflrained  to  the  oblong 
originally  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  without  including  the  northern  or  Ibuthern 
fuburbs.  This  plot  is  interfetted  by  a  arumber  of  llreets  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
aiine  of  which  run  eaft  and  well  from  Delaware  to  Schuylkill,  and  tv/enty-three  north 
•and  fouth,  croffing  the  firll  at  right  angles,  forming  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
fquares  of  lots  for  buildings.  The  llreets  running  call  and  well  are  named  (except 
High  Street  near  tlie  middle  of  the  city)  from  the  trees  found  in  the  country  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  colony ;  Vine,  Saffafras,  Mulberry,  High,  Chefnut,  Walnut,  Spruce, 
Pine,  and  Cedar  Streets,  and  thole  running  north  and  fouth  from  their  numei-al  order. 
Front,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  &:c.  to  Broad  Street,  which  is  midway  between  the 
two  rivers.  In  deeds,  and  other  defcriptive  writings,  which  require  exadtnefe,  thefe 
fireets  have  the  Delaware  or  Schuylkill  prefixed  to  their  numeral  names,  to  dillinguifh 
to  which  front  they  belong  ;  as  Delaware  Second  Street,  &c.  but  as  there  are  very  few- 
buildings  wellward  of  Broad  Street,  this  addition  is  never  made  in  common  conver- 
fation,  but  when  they  are  named  they  are  underllood  of  the  Delaware  front,  unlets 
Schuylkill  be  added. 

Of  thefe.  High  Street  is  100  feet.  Broad  Street  113,  Mulberry  5o,  and  all  the  others 
50  feet  wide.  Within  the  improved  parts  of  the  city  they  are  paved  in  the  middle  with 
pebble  Hones,  for  carts  and  carriages,  which  ufually  contain  three  fifths  of  the  whole 
breadth,  and  on  each  fide  with  bricks  for  foot  palTengers  ;  between  the  brick  and  ftone 
pavements  are  gutters,  paved  with  brick,  to  carry  oflT  the  water,  and  the  foot  ways 
are  defended  from  tbe  approach  of  carriages  by  rows  of  poils  placed  without  the  gutters, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  each  other. 

Befides  the  forementioned  main  fireets,  there  are  many  otliers  not  originally  laid 
down  in  the  plot,  the  moft  public  of  which  are  Water  Street  and  Dock  Street.  Water 
Street  is  thirty  feet  wide,  running  below  the  bank,  at  the  diflance  of  about  forty  feet 
caltward  from  and  parallel  to  Front  Street,  extending  fi-om  the  north  line  of  the  city 
fouthward  to  the  bridge  over  the  dock,  which  was  formerly  a  draw  bridge,  and  retains 
that  name  in  common  ufe,  although  it  was  converted  into  a  ftone  arch  above  thirty 
years  fince ;  from  the  bridge  it  is  forty  feet  wide  in  a  right  line  to  Pine  Street,  and 
leaves  a  row  of  boufes  without  yards,  on  the  bank,  in  its  whole  length,  between  it  and 
Front  Street ;  fouthward  of  Pine  Street,  there  is  an  offset  of  about  eighty  feet  eaflward, 
and  the  ftreet  from  thence  to  Cedar  Street  is  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  called  Penn  Street. 
This  ftreet,  in  the  original  plan,  was  intended  only  for  a  cart  way  to  accommodate  the 
wharves  and  ftores  to  be  erected  under  the  bank,  and  not  to  rife  more  than  foiu'  feet 
above  it,  fo  as  to  leave  the  river  open  to  the  view,  from  the  weft  fide  of  Front  Street: 
but  the  inhabitants  were  foon  convinced  that  the  groruid,  on  both  llreets,  was  too  valu- 
able to  be  kept  unimproved,  in  any  degree,  merely  for  the  fake  of  a  profpeCt,  and  it  is 
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clofely  built  with  loffy  honfcs  (except  a  very  few  vacancies  here  and  there)  throughout 
the  whole  front  on  both  fides,  and  commodious  whaiTCS  are  extended  into  the  river,  at 
which  the  largcft  fhips  that  ute  tlie  port,  can  He  in  fafcty  to  difcharge  and  receive  their 
cargoes,  and  are  defended  from  the  ice  in  winter  by  the  piers,  made  of  logs  extending 
into  the  river,  funk  with  flone  and  filled  with  earth,  fo  as  to  be  equally  firm  with  the 
main  land. 

Dock  Street  is  the  only  crooked  flrcet  in  the  city ;  beginning  at  the  bridge  in  Front 
Street,  and  extending  north-weflward  in  a  ferpentine  trart  through  two  fquares,  acrofs 
Second  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  terminates  at  Third  Street ;  another  branch  of  it  extends 
fouth-wcilv/ard  acrofs  Spruce  Street,  and  terminates  at  Second  Street.  Tire  ground 
occupied  by  this  ftreet,  and  by  an  open  fpare  between  it  and  Spruce  Street,  below  the 
bridge,  was  formerly^  fwamp,  and  was  given  by  William  Pcnn  to  the  corporation  for 
the  ufe  of  the  city ;  it  was  intended  as  a  place  to  dig  a  bafon  and  docks  to  fheltcr  the 
Shipping,  but  experience  proved  that  fliips  could  be  defended  Irom  the  ice  by  the  piers 
extended  into  the  river,  and  that  the  dock  could  not  be  kept  clean  but  at  an  cxpcnle  far 
beyond  its  utility,  wherefore  it  was  neglected  till  it  became  a  nuifance  offeirfive  to  the 
fmell  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  by  a<5l  of  Atrembly, 
ordered  to  be  arched  over  and  covered  with  earth,  whereby  the  city  acquired  a  beau- 
tiful fi;reet  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  towards  the  water,  and  not  Ids  than 
ninety  feet  in  the  naiTowefl  part. 

The  number  of  the  flreets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  laid  out  by  the  owners  of  the  lots 
before  they  were  built  on,  is  too  great  to  be  enumerated  here,  there  being  fcarce  a  fquare 
that  is  not  interteflcd  by  one  or  more  of  them,  tome  of  them  continued  in  a  right  line 
through  feveral  fquares,  and  fo  fpacious  as  to  be  eafily  mifiaken  for  main  flrects,  othere 
onlv  through  one  fquare. 

The  city  was  firit  incorporated  by  charter  under  the  gi'cat  feal  of  the  province,  in 
the  year  1701  ;  before  that  period  it  was  called  the  town  of  Philadelphia.  By  this 
charter  William  Pcnn  nominated  the  firfl  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common 
councilmen,  and  granted  them,  among  other  privileges  and  franchifes,  that  of  ele<^ting 
others  to  fupply  vacancies,  and  even  to  increafe  their  own  number  at  plealure.  The 
public  grounds  were  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  tJTe 
city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  commonalty  had  no  fhare  in  the  government  or  efiate  of 
the  city,  the  whole  body  being  felf-elective,  and  not  accountable  to  the  citizens  in  aipp 
refpeft.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  fo  extraordinaiy  a  charter  from  the  wil'doni 
of  William  Penn,  did  not  tradition  inform  us  tliat  among  the  firfi:  fettlers  were  a  confi- 
derable  number  from  the  city  of  Briilol  in  England,  whofe  charter,  granted  at  an  early 
period,  before  the  rights  of  the  conmionalty  were  well  underfiood,  had  been  famili- 
arized by  habit,  VN^hich  induced  them  to  requeft  a  fimilar  one  ;  a  copy  of  the  Briilol 
charter  was  accordingly  procured,  and  with  little  variation  adopted.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  commonalty  began  to  be  dilfatisfied  v,ith  it  and  to  make  frequent 
complaints  to  the  Aficmbly,  of  the  abuies  that  were  pra6lil"ed  under  it ;  many  of  which 
appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  houle.  At  an  early  period  after  the  charter,  the  legil- 
lative  powci-s  of  this  corporation  were  very  limited;  they  could  not  levy  a  fhilling  by 
taxes  for  any  utc  whatever,  and  could  employ  the  income  of  the  city  ellates  only  for 
the  ule  and  cmbellithment  of  the  city;  wherctbre  we  fee  ll'w  monuments  railed  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  memory  of  that  coi-poration.  Although  the  firfi:  men-  for  integrity  and  abilities 
to  be  found  in  the  city  were  elecfted  into  the  ofiice  of  the  body  politic,  yet  Inch  is  the 
nature  of  unlimited  power,  not  accountable  to  the  people,  that  it  will  divert  the  bell 
men  from  purpofes,  which,  befuj-e  they  were  inverted  with  the  power,  they  would  have 
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Hghly  approved.  The  jealoufy  which  the  citizens  entertained  of  tlie  corporation  per- 
vaded the  General  Aflembly  of  the  province,  and  when  the  lighting,  watching,  and 
paving  the  cit}'  became  a  dehrable  objeft,  the  reprellntatives  of  the  freemen  would  not 
entrnlt  the  corporation  alone  with  the  power  of  raifing  or  expending  the  money  necef- 
•fary  for  thefe  purpofes ;  they  could  not,  however,  call  inch  a  reflexion  on  the  relpedl- 
able  charafters  of  which  that  body  was  compofed,  as  wholly  to  veil  thefe  powers  with 
others;  they  purfued  a  middle  line,  and  conilituted  two  lepai'atc  bodies  by  the  names 
of  city  wardens  and  flreet  commiffioners,  to  the  former  of  v/hom  the  lighting  and 
watching,  and  to  the  latter  the  paving  of  the  Itreets,  was  committed ;  the  mayor,  or 
recorder,  and  four  of  the  aldermen  concurring  with  each  body  in  laying  the  taxes 
and  prefcribing  the  mode  of  expending  them  ;  thus  the  city  legiflation  for  thefe  piirpolcs 
became  compounded  of  two  branches,  the  wardens  and  commiffioners  immediately 
pledled  by  the  people,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  rcprefentatives  in  Aflemloly,  confti- 
tuted  the  democratic,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  the  arillocratic  branch.  Thefe 
bodies,  thus  compounded,  condudled  tlie  bufinefs  committed  to  them  with  great 
harmony,  nor  is  there  the  leall  r<;colledlion  of  any  difagreement  between  them ;  the 
taxes  were  laid  with  equality,  collected  with  moderation,  and  expended  for  the  real 
life  and  improvement  of  the  city ;  one  complaint  only  had  foundation,  which  arofe 
from  the  nature  rather  than  from  any  abufc  of  the  powers  :  the  number  of  wardens  and 
ftrect  commiffioners  was  fo  great,  as  at  veiy  moderate  wages  to  render  thofe  boards 
too  cxpenhvc. 

For  the  honour  of  the  late  corporation  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  mayor's 
court  was  always  filled  with  an  able  lawyer  for  the  recorder,  and  another  for  the 
profeculion  of  criminal  offences;  and  fuch  was  the  orderly  and  upright  adminiltra- 
tion  of  juftice  in  it,  tlial  no  court  in  the  province,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country, 
exceeded  it. 

The  prc^iudices  under  which  the  old  corporation  Liboured  from  its  original  confHtu- 
tion,  were  i'o  flrong,  that  upon  the  revolution,  the  General  Aflembly  declared,  l)y  an 
aft  paffed  during  their  firflfeffion,  "  That  the  powers  and  jurifdidlion  hillicrto  exer 
cifed  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  were  not 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  are  therefore  become  null  and  void." 
Wherefore,  by  that  and  leveral  llibfequent  adls,  the  powers  of  the  corporation  were 
dillributed  between  the  fupreme  executive  council,  the  city  magiftratcs,  and  the  wardens 
and  ftrcet  commiffioners,  who  exercifed  them  from  the  year  1777  to  1789.  The  preju- 
dices, which  had  no  foundation  as  againll  corporations  in  general,  but  only  againll 
die  conftitution  of  the  late  corporation  of  the  city,  were  however  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  people  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  a  new  incorporation  of 
the  city.  The  defedls  in  the  adminiflration  of  jutlice  and  go\'crmng  the  police  of  the 
city  at  lengtli  became  fo  glaring,  that  they  were  feen  by  all  clafles  of  people,  and  their 
minds  prepared  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  General  Aflembly,  in  the  winter 
fcffions  of  1789,  favouring  the  wifhes  of  the  citizens,  pafled  an  acft,  intitlcd.  An  Aft 
to  iacorporate  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Avhkch,  with  a  fupplemcnt  pafled  in  1790, 
conftitutes  the  prefcnt  city  charter.     By  thefe  a6ts 

The  common  council  confifts  of  two  branches;  fifteen  aldemien  are  diofen  by  the 
freeholders  to  continue  in  office  for  feven  years  ;  they  ehufc  a  recorder  from  tlie 
titizens  at  large  for  feven  years,,  and  a  mayor  from  their  own  number  for  one  year. 
Thirty  common  councilmen  are  chofen  by  the  citizens  at  large,  entitled  to  vote  for 
leprcfentatives  in  Aflemblv,  to  continue  in  office  for  three  years ;  thefe  were  intended 
to  form  a  balanced  government,  upon  the  principle  tliat  the  choice  by  freeholders,  and 
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for  a  longer  term,  would  produce  a  more  leleft  body  of  aldermen,  arid  that  the  citizenr 
at  large  would  chule  chara6ters  fitter  to  reprefent  and  form  the  popular  branch  of 
city  government.  Eight  aldermen  and  fixteen  common  councilnicn  fonn  a  quorum  or 
board  to  tranfa6l  bufinefs,  at  v/hich  the  mayor  or  recorder  preiides ;  they  fit  and  deli- 
berate together,  but  no  act  is  legal,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  a  majority  of 
the  common  councilmen'  prefent,  and  the  mayor  or  recorder,  concur. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  world  a  more  liberal  plan  of  city  government ;  every 
elafs  of  citizens  have  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  and  being  reprefented.  The  body 
is  fufhciently  numerous  to  contain  fomc  of  every  defcription,  and  of  every  fpecies  oi 
talents  and  information  necefTary  for  deliberation  and  execution,  and  yet  not  fo  large  as 
to  be  encumbered  with  its  own  weight;  it'poflcffes  the  powers  of  leglflation  and  tax- 
ation in  all  cafes  neccffary  for  the  well-governing  and  improving  the  city,  except  in 
contradi6tion  to  a6ls  of  the  General  Aflembly;and  from  the  many  improvements 
already  introduced,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  its  police  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
modern  city. 

A  city  court  is  held  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  four  times  a  year^  and 
holds  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  committed  within  the  city. 

A  court  of  alderman,  having  cognizance  of  debts  above  forty  fhillings,  and  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds,  is  held  everj^  week,  beginning  on  Monday  morning,  and  fetting 
by  adjournments  until  the  bufinefs  of  the  week  is  finifhed.. 

Each  alderman  has  feparate  cognizance  of  debts  under  forty  fhillings. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  (including  the  diflrift  of 
Southwark  and  the  compa6tly  built  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  which,  to  every 
purpofe  but  as  to  their  government,  are  confidered  as  parts  of  the  city)  is  found  by  the 
late  cenfus  to  be  42,5ao,  and  the  number  of  houfes  6,651,  and  ftores  or  work- 
ihops  415. 

The  houfes  for  public  worfhip  are  numerous,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  Friends  or  Quakers,  have        5*     The  Swedifh  Lutherans,        i-|-' 

The  Prcfbyterians,  and  Seceders,     6       The  Moravians, 

The  Epifcopalians,  3       The  Baptifls, 

The  German  Lutherans,  a       The  Univerfal  Baptifls, 

The  German  Calvinifls,  i       The  Methodifls, 

The  Catholics,  4       The  Jews. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  citj',  befides  the  univerfity  and  college  already 
mentioned,  are  the  fuUowing,  viz.  . 

A  ilate  houfe  and  offices.  Two  incorporated  banks. 

Two  city  comt  houfes,  A  houfe  of  corretlion, 

A  county  court  houfe,  A  dramatic  theatre, 

A  carpenters  hall,  A  public  obfervatory, 

A  philofophical  fociety's,  hall,  A  medical  theatre  and  elaboratorj', 

A  difpcnfar}'.  Three  brick  market  houfes, 

A  hofpital,  and  offices,  A  fifh  market. 

An  alms  houfe,  A  public  gaol. 

The  ftate  houfe  is  in  Chcfnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  was  erected 
as  early  as  1735.     The  building  is  rather  magnificent  than  elegant,  but  when  it  is 

*  One  of  thefe  houfes  is  for  thofe  Quakers  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  countrjr,  in  the  late  war, 
contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  the  Friends.     They  call  thenifelves  Free  ^takers. 

•j-   This  is  the  oldeft  church   in  or  near  the  city,  and  has  lately  been  annexed  to  the  Epifcopal  order. 

2,  remcm- 
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r^crhettibered  that  it  was  built  within  fifty-three  years  after  the  firft  European  cabin  was 
eredled  in  Pennfylvania,  its  architecture  is  jviflly  admired.  The  ilate  houle  yard  is  a 
neat,  elegant,  and  fpacious  public  walk,  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees ;  but  a  high 
trick  wall,  which  enclofes  it,  limits  the  profpe6t. 

In  1787,  an  elegant  court  houfe  was  eredted'on  the  left  of  the  flate  houfe ;  and  ori 
tlie  right,  the  town  hall  or  new  court  houfe,  and  a  philofophical  hall.  Thefe  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fquare. 

South  of  the  flate  houfe  is  the  public  gaol,  built  of  flone.  It  has  a  ground  half 
ftory,  and  two  ftories  above  it.  Every  apartment  is  arched  with  flone  againfl  fire  and 
force.  It  is  a  hollow  fquare,  one  hundred  feet  in  fi-ont,  and  is  the  neatcfl  and  moft 
tecure  building  of  the  kind  in  America.  To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work  houfe,  with 
yards  to  each,  to  feparate  the  fexes,  and  criminals  from  debtors.  There  have  lately 
been  added  apartments  in  the  yards  for  folitary  confinement  of  criminals  according  to 
the  new  penal  code.  Of  4060  debtors,  and  4000  criminals,  in  the  whole  8060  who 
were  confined  in  this  new  gaol,  between  the  28th  of  September,  1780,  and  the  ^th  of 
September  1790,  twelve  only  died  a  natural  death  in  the  gaol.  ......    - 

The  hofpital  and  poor  houfe,  in  which  are  upwards  of  300  poor  people,  whe- 
ther we  confider  the  buildings,  or  the  defigns  for  which  they  were  erecfted,  are  unri- 
valled in  America. 

The  German  church,  lately  ere<^ed,  is  one  of  the  mofi:  elegant  churches  in  America. 
Mr.  D.  Taneberger,- one  of  the  united  brethren's  fociety  at  Litiz,  a  great  mechanical 
genius,  h^s  completed  and  erefted  a  large  organ  for  this  church. 

The  market  houfe  in  High  Street  is  acknowledged  by  Europeans  to  exceed  any  thing 
they  have  feen  of  the  kind,  in  extent,  neatnefs,  variety  and  abundance  of  provifions. 
That  at  Callow-hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  and  that  at  the  north  end,  do  honour 
lo  the  citizens  and  their  police. 

The  city  is  provided  with  a  number  of  public  and  private  charitable  inftitutions ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  houfe  of  employment,  a  large  commodious  building,  where 
the  poor  of  the  city  and  fome  adjoining  townfhips  are  fupported  and  employed  in  coarfe 
manufa<fture$  to  aid  in  defraying  their  expenfcs,  under  the  care  of  the  overfeers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor,  who  are  a  corporate  body  created  for  this  purpofe  by  adt  of 
Aflemblyj  with  power  to  lay  taxes  for  its  further  fupport. 

The  Pennfylvania  hofpital,  already  mentioned. 

The  Quaker's  alms  houfe  is  fupported  by  that  fociety  for  the  ule  of  their  own  poor; 
it  is  divided  into  a  nvimber  of  leparate  houfes  and  rooms  for  families  or  fingle  perfons 
who  have  fallen  into  decay ;  mofi:  of  them  contribute  by  their  induflry  towards  their 
owii  fupport,  but  are  fupplied  with  whatever  their  indufirj- falls  fhort  of  procuring, 
by  a  committee  of  the  fociety,  and  live  more  comfortably  than  many  who  in  full  health 
and  unhurt  by  accident,  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence ;  there  is  a  confiderable 
garden  belonging  to  this  houfe,  from  which  the  city  is  fupplied,  at  very  moderate 
prices,  with  every  kind  of  medicinal  herbs  common  to  the  climate. 

A  houfe  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Kearfiey  the  elder,  for  the  fupport  of  twelve 
elderly  widows  of  the  Protefiant  Epifcopal  communion,  in  which  a  number  of  perlbns 
of  that  defcription,  who  have  feen  better  days,  are  very  comfortably  and  decently 
provided  for. 

I'he  humane  fociety  for  recovering  perfons  fiippofed  to  be  dead  by  drowning,  efia- 
bliflied  upon  fimilar  principles  with  thofe  of  the  fame  name  in  moft  fca  ports  in  Europe  ; 
it  is  under  tlie  care  of  twelve  managers,  annually  cholen  by  the  fubl'cribcrs  ;  the  phy- 

ficians 
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ficians  afford  their  aid  to  this  infiitution  gratis,  a  number  of  thefe  being  appointed  fey: 
the  pui-pofe  by  the  managers. 

Almoft  every  rehgious  fociety  has  a  fund  under  proper  dire(?tion,  fome  of  which  are 
incorporated  for  the  rcHef  of  the  widows  and  children  of  their  clergy  or  other  diilrelfed 
incmbers  of  their  communion. 

There  are  alio  focicties  formed  for  the  relief  of  particular  defcriptions  of  perfon.% 
with  funds  railed  by  fubfcriptions  or  othervvife,  for  the  purpofe,  fuch  as  the  fea  captains 
•fociety,  the  Delaware  pilots  fociety,  feparate  focieties  for  the  relief  and  ailiftance  of 
emigrants  and  other  diltrefled  perfons,  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Sec.  fome  pf  which  are  incoi-porated,  fo  that  there  can  fcarce  happen  an  inflance  of  in- 
dividual diflrefs,  for  which  a  mode  of  advice,  ailiftance,  or  relief  is  not  provided  without 
rcfort  to  public  begging. 

Seminaries  of  learning  are  efiablifhed  upon  the  moft  enlarged  and  liberal  principles, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  the  univeifity  of  Pennfylvania  and  college  of  Philadelphia, 
already  noticed. 

Almoll  every  religious  fociety  have  one  or  morcfchools  under  their  immediate  direc- 
tion, for  the  education  of  their  own  youth  of  both  fexes,  as  well  of  the  rich,  who  are 
able  to  pay,  as  of  the  poor,  who  are  taught  and  provided  with  books  and  llationary 
gratis  ;  belides  which,  there  are  a  number  of  private  fchools  under  the  direcStion  of 
juaflers  and  miftreflcs,  independent  of  .any  public  body;  and  there  are  feveral  private 
academics  for  the  mllru£tion, of  young  ladies  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature, 
fuitable  to  the  fex,  and  there  is  no  mdividual,  whofe  parents  or  guardiaus,  mafters  or 
miflrefl.es,- will  take  Uie  trouble  to  apply,  but  will  be  admitted  into  fome  one  of  tliefe 
fchools,  and  if  .they  .are  imable  to  pay,  will  be  taught  gratis ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
onfitted,  that  there  is  a  fchool  for  the  Africans  of  every  fhade  or  colour,  kept  under  the 
care  and  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Quakers,  into  which  are  admitted  gratis,  flaves  as  well 
as-  free  perfons  of  whatever  age,  of  both  fexes,  and  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
knitting,  fewing,  and  other  ufeful  female  accomplifhments  :  this  fchool  was  originally 
inftituted  by  private  fubfcriptions  of  the  fociety,  with  a  view  to  prepare  that  degraded 
i:ace  for  a  better  lituation  in  civil  life  ;  but  the  will  of  tiie  late  Antony  Benezet,  of  bene- 
volent memory,  a  conhderable  donation  from  the  fociety  in  England,  and  fome  other 
charitable  devifes,  have  provided  funds  adequate  to  its  future  fupport,  and  it  will  no. 
longer  be  burthenfome  to  individuals. 

Sunday  fchools,  for  the  infl;ru6tion  of  children  who  would  othei-wife  fpend  that  day 
in  idlenefs  or  mifchief,  have  lately  been  inftituted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  tend  to 
amend  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  riling  generation. 

The  public  library  of  Philadelphia  is  a  moft  ufeful  infiitution ;  it  contains  near  ten 
thoufand  volumes,  well  feletted,  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  all  ranks  of 
the  citizens ;  they  are  clepolited  in  an  elegant  building  lately  eredled,  in  a  modern 
flyle,  are  are  acceffible  eveiy  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday.  Here  the  man  of 
learning  may  conlliU  the  work  of  the  remotell  ages,  and  trace  hillories,  arts,  and  fciences 
from  their  infancy  to  this  prcfent  ftate  of  improvement,  and  the  mechanic,  the  labourer, 
the  ftudent  or  apprentice  may  be  fupplied  with  books  to  improve  their  minds  or  amufe 
them  in  their  vacant  hours  at  home.  The  company  confifts  of  fome  hundreds  of  pro- 
prietors, incorporated  by  charter,  who  pay  ten  ihillings  annually  for  the  purchafe  of 
new  books,  and  defraying  incidental  .expenfes  ;  twelve  directors  arc  annually  chofen, 
who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  company  and  keep  a  correfpondcnce  with  Europe, 
from  whence  they  are  regularly  fupplied  with  new  publications  of  reputation  and 
merit.  The 
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The  corporation  have  lately  ordered  the  flreets,  lanes,  and  alleys  to  be  marked  at 
every  interfeclion  of  each  other,  and  the  houles  to  be  numbered,  'j'he  names  painted 
on  boards,  with  an  index  hand  pointing  to  the  progreiTion  of  the  numbers,  arc  already 
affixed  at  the  corners  of  the  flreets,  fo  thai  with  the  aid  of  the  dire6tory,  a  Itrano-er  may 
find  without  difficulty,  anyhoule  whofe  ftreet  and  number  is  known. 
.  The  city,  within  a  tew  years  pafl,  has  experienced  a  very  remarkable  revolution  in 
refpeft  to  the  healthinefs  of  its  inhabitants;  the  bill  of  mortality  proves  that  the  number 
of  deaths  has  conlTderably  decreafed  fince  the  year  1783,  notwithltandin"- the  oreat 
hicrcafe  of  its  population ;  this  change  in  favour  of  health  and  life  is  afcribed  by  phy- 
licians  to  the  co-operation  of  the  follov.ring  caufes:  lit,  The  arching  the  dock,  whereby 
a  very  noxious  and  otfenfive  nuifance  was  removed.  2d,  The  cultivation  of  the  lots 
adjoining  and  partly  furrounding  the  city,  whereby  another  extenlive  Iburce  of  putrid 
exhalations  is  dried  up.  3d,  An  increafed  care  in  cleanfmg  the  flreets.  4th,  An 
increafe  of  horticulture,  and  confcquently  greater  confumption  of  vegetable  aliments. 
5th,  The  inflitution  of  the  difpenfary,  which  has  extended  medical  aid  to  many  hun- 
dreds in  a  year,  who  either  periffied  for  the  want  of  it,  or  were  lacrificed  by  quacks. 
6th,-  The  more  improved  Itate  of  phytic,  whence  ieveral  difeafes  formerly  fatal  in  motl 
inllances  ai-e  better  underftood  and  treated,  and  therefore  more  generally  cured.  And 
7th,  From  a  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  among  all  claires  of  people,  from  their 
libraries,  their  numerous  Ibcieties,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  publications,  whence 
the  people  at  large  are  better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  the  means  of  prefervino- 
their  health,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  one  inftance ;  there  was  but  one  death  in  the 
fummer  of  1792  from  drinking  cold  water,  whereas  fomc  years  ago  twenty  has  not 
been  an  uncommon  number  from  this  tingle  caufe.* 

No  city  can  boail  of  fo  many  ufeful  improvements  in  manufaAures,  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  Icience  of  humanity,  as  Phila- 
delphia. The  tradefmen  and  manufadlurers  have  become  lb  numerous,  that  they  are 
beginning  to  alTociate  for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  promote  regularity  and  uni- 
formity in  their  feveral  occupations.  The  carpenters,  the  cordwainers,  the  tailors, 
the  watch-makers,  the  joiners,  and  hair-dreffers,  have  already  affociated,  and  others-- 
are  forming  into  companies  upon  the  fame  plan. 

The  Philadelphians  have  exer'ed  their  endeavours  with  happy  and  growing  fuccefs, 
to  prevent  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.-f-  In  accomplilhing  this  benevolent 
purpofe,  on  which  lb  much  of  the  profperity  and  glory  of  our  empire  depend,  every 
good  citizen  in  the  Union  ought  cheerfully  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence.  As  one  im- 
portant Hep  towards  effecting  their  delign,  they  are  encouraging  breweries,  which  are 
faft  increating.  There  are  fourteen  already  in  the  city,  and  leven  or  eight  in  the 
country.  The  increale  of  the  confumption  of  beer,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  pafl, 
in  every  ..part  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Pennfylvania,  has  been  aftonifhing.  It 
has  become  a  falliionable  drink,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  come  into  univerlkl  ufe  among  all  clafles  of  people.  In  proportion  as  the  ufe  of 
beer  iucreafes,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  ule  of"  fpirituous  liquors  decreafe.     This 

*  In  July,  1793,  a  nioft  malignftnt  fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  which  rag^d  with  fuchuncommon  fury, 
that  there  were  buried  of  this  diieafe  irom  the  i  ft  of  Augiifl,  to  the  qth  of  November,  four  thoufand  and  thirty- 
I'evcn  perfons,  as  was  colletttd  from  the  feveral  books  kept  by  rlie  clergymen  and  iextons.  The  firft  fymptoms 
of  this  melancholy  diforder  were  difccfvered  cu  the  26th  of  July,  but  of  the  caufe,  the  «pinions  of  the  faculty 
are  various. 

f  It  is  much  to  bewiflied  that  our  Londoners  wouldfollow  their  laudable  example. 

will 
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will  be  a  happy  change.     The  Philadelphia  porter,  which  is  exported  to  various  parts, 
is  reckoned  equal  to  that  which  is  manufatl ured  in  London. 

In  Ihort,  whether  we  confider  the  local  lituation,  the  tize,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements  in  mechanics,  in  agriculture,  and  manufailures,  or 
the  indullry,  the  enterprize,  tlie  humanity,  and  the  abiHties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merits  to  be  viewed  as  the  capital  of  the  flourifliing  Empire  op 
•United  America. 

The  borough  of  Lancaster  is  the  largefl;  inland  town  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
■the  feat  of  juftice  in  Lancaller  county,  and  Hands  on  Coneftoga  Creek,  fixty-fix  miles, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  weft  from  Philadelphia.  Its  trade  is  already  large ;  and 
muft  increaie  in  proportion  as  the  fuiTounding  country  populates.  It  contains  about 
feven  or  eight  hundred  houlcs,  beiides  a  moft  elegant  court  houfc,  a  number  of  hand- 
fome  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  about  five  thoufand  fouls,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  manufaAurers. 

Carlisle  is  the  leat  cf  juftice  in  Cumberland  county,  and  is  one  hundi-ed  and 
twenty  miles  weftward  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  upwards  of  1500  inhabitants,  who 
live  in  more  than  three  hundred  ftone  houfes,  and  worfhip  in  three  churches.  They 
have  alfo  a  court  houte  and  a  college.  Thirty-eight  years  ago,  this  tpot  was  a  Wiil- 
.dernefs,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beafts.  A  like  inftance  of  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  fcarceLy  to  be  found  in  hiftory. 

Pittsburgh,  on  the  well:crn  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  320  miles  weftward  of 
Philadelphia,  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  large  plain,  which  is  the  point  of  land  between 
the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  their  con- 
iluence,  in  latitude  40°  26'  north.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  ftores,  and 
Aops,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Prefbyterians  and  Epif- 
.copalians.  The  furrounding  country  is  very  hilly,  but  good  land,  and  well  ftored 
•with  excellent  coal.  The  rivers  abound  with  fine  filh,  fuch  as  pike,  pearch,  and  cat 
ifiih,  which  are  all  much  larger  than  the  fame  fpecies  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
mountains. 

This  town  is  laid  out  on  Perm's  plan,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  for  the  travellers  from 
the  Eaftern  and  Middle  States,  to  the  fettlenients  on  the  Ohio. 

SuNBURY,  the  Ihire  town  of  Northumberland  county,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Sufquehannah  river,  juft  below  the  junction  of  the  eaft  and  well:  branches,  in  about 
latitude  40°  53',  and  about  120  miles  north-weft  from  Philadelphia,  and  contains 
about  100  houfes. 

Bethlehem  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  weftern  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
fifty-three  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40°  37'.  The  town  being  built 
partly  on  high  rifing  ground,  and  partly  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Manakes,  (a  fine 
creek,  which  aifords  trout  .and  other  fifh)  has  a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation, 
and  is  frequently  vifited  in  the  fummer  feafon  by  gentry  from  different  parts.  The 
profpcft  is  not  extenfive,  being  bounded  very  near  by  a  chain  of  the  Lehigh  hills. 
To  the  northward  is  a  tract  of  land  called  the  dry  lands. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  between  500  and  600, 
and  the  houfes  were  about  fixty  in  number,  moftly  good  ftrong  buildings  of  lime-ftone. 
Xhe  town  has  fince  confiderably  increafed. 

Befides  the  church  or  public  meeting-hall,  there  are  tliree  large  fpacious  build- 
ings, viz.. 

J.  The 
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1.  The  fingle  brethren's  or  young  men's  houfe,  facing  the  main  ftreet  or  public 
road.  Here  the  greateft  part  of  the  tingle  tradefmen,  journeymen,  and  apprentices  of 
the  town  are  boarded  at  a  moderate  rate,  under  the  infpedtion  of  an  elder  and  warden, 
and  have,  betides  the  public  meetings,  their  houle  for  devotions,  morning  and  evening 
prayers.     Different  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  houfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  fame. 

a.  The  tingle  lifter's,  or  young  women's  houfe,  where  they  live  under  the  care 
of  female  infpeclors.  Such  as  are  not  employed  in  private  families,  earn  their 
bread  moftly  by  fpinning,  fcwing,  fine  needle-work,  knitting,  and  other  female 
occupations. 

Though  this  houfe  has  its  particular  regulations  to  preferve  order  and  decorum,  and 
may  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  nunnery,  (being  fometimes  improperly  lb 
called)  yet  the  plan  is  very  different.  The  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  go  about  their 
bulinefs  in  the  town,  or  to  take  a  walk  for  recreation ;  and  fome  are  employed  in 
private  families,  or  live  with  their  parents ;  neither  are  they  bound  to  remain  in  the 
linglc  ftate,  for  every  year  fome  of  them  enter  into  the  married  flate. 
;  .  As  to  their  almoft  unifbnn  drefs,  the  women  in  general,  for  the  fake  of  avoiding 
extravagance,  and  the  follies  of  fafhion,  have  hitherto  kept  to  a  particular  limple  drefs, 
introduced  among  them  in  Germany  many  years  ago. 

3.  The  houfe  for  the  widow  women  ;  where  fuch  as  have  not  a  houfe  of  their  own, 
or  means  to  have  their  own  houfe  furnifhed,  live  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  do  the  tingle 
fifters.  Such  as  are  poor,  infirm,  and  fuperannuated,  are  atfifted  or  maintained  by  the 
congregation,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  members  of  the  fame  that  are  not  able  to 
obtain  fubfiftence  for  themfelves. 

There  is,  betides,  an  inftitution  of  a  focietj'  of  married  men,  begun  lince  the 
year  1770,  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows.  A  contiderable  fund  or  principal  has 
been  raifed  by  them,  the  intereft  of  which,  as  well  as  the  yearly  contributions  of  the. 
members,  is  reguarly  divided  among  the  widows,  whofc  hulbands  have  been  members 
of  the  inftitution. 

In  the  houfe  adjoining  the  church  is  the  fchool  for  girls  ;  and  fince  the  year  1787, 
a  boarding  fchool  for  young  ladies  from  different  parts,  who  are  inftrucled  in  reading 
and  writing,  (both  Englifh  and  German)  grammar,  arithmetic,  hiftory,  geography, 
needle-work,  mufic,  &c. 

The  minifter  of  the  place  has  the  fpecial  care  and  infpedtion  of  this  as  well  as 
of  the  boys  fchool,  which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  houfe,  fitted  to  that  purpofc,  and 
are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  both  languages,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
arithmetic,  &c.  Thefe  fchools,  efpecially  that  for  the  young  ladies,  are  dclei-vcdl}-  ijn 
very  high  repute,  and  fcholars  more  than  can  be  accommodated,  are  offered  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Befides  the  different  houfcs  for  private  tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  others,  there  is  a 
public  tavern  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  with  good  accommodations ;  alio  a  ftore, 
with  a  general  atfortment  of  goods  ;  an  apothecary's  fhop  ;  a  large  farm  yard  ;  and  on 
the  lower  part,  on  Manakes  deck,  is  a  large  lanyard,  a  currier's  and  dyer's  fhop, 
a  grift  mill,  fulling  mill,  oil  mill,  and  faw^  mill  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Lehigh, 
a.  brewery. 

The  town  is  fupplicd  with  good  water  from  a  fpring,  which  being  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  is  raifed  np  the  hill  by  a  maciiine  of  a  very  fimple  conltmetion,  to  the 
height  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  into  a  refcrvoir,  whence  it  is  condu(5tcd  by 
pipes  into  tlie  levcral  ftrectj  and  public  buildings  of  the  town. 

3  L       "  Tha- 
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The  ferry  acrofs  the  river  is  of  fuch  particular  contilvance,  that  a  flat,  large  enongTr 
to  carry  a  team  of  fix  horfes,  runs  on  a  ftrong  rope  fixed  and  ftretched  acrofs ;  and, 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  ftream,  without  any  other  affiftance,  crofles  itlie  river 
backwards  and  forwards ;  the  fiat  always  being  put  in  an  oblique  dire<5tion,  with  its- 
foremoft  end  verging  towards  the  line  defcribed  by  the  rope. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  people  ih  the  neighbourhood, 
being  of  German  extradion,  this  language  is  more  in  ufe  than  the  Englifli.  The 
latter,  however,  is  taught  in  the  fchools,  and  divine  fervice  performed  in  both  lan- 
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Nazareth  is  ten  miles  north  from  Bethleherh,  and  fixty-three  nbrtk: from  Phila- 
delphia :  it  is  a  tra6t  of  good  land,  containing  about  50QO  acres,  purchafed  originally 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield  in  1740,  and  fold  two  years  after- to  the  brethren. 
The  town  was  laid  out  almoft  in  the  center  of  this  tract  in  1772.  Two  fireets  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form  a  fquare,  in  the  middle,  of  340  by  200  feet. 
The  largcfl  building  is  a  ftone  houfe,  ere6ted  in  1755,  named  Nazareth  Plall,  ninety- 
eight  by  forty  lix  long,  and  tifty-four  in  height.  In  the  lowermoft  ftory  is  a  fpacious 
meeting-hall,  or  church  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe  is  chiefly  fitted  for  a  boarding- 
fchool,  where  youth,  from  different  parts,  are  under  the  care  and  infpeflion  of  the 
minifter  of  the  place  and  feveral  tutors,  and  are  infi:ru6ted  in  the  Englifh,  German, 
Latin,  and  French  languages ;  in  hiflory,  geography,  book-keeping,  mathematics, 
mufic,  drawing,  and  other  fciences.  The  front  of  the  houfe  faces  a  large  fquare  open 
to  the  fouth,  adjoining  a  fine  piece  of  meadow  ground,  and  commands  a  moil 
beautiful  and  cxtenfive  profpc6t.  Another  elegant  building  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Na- 
zareth Hall  is  inhabited  by  fingle  fifl;ers,  who'  have  the  lame  regulations  and  way  of 
living  as  thole  in  Bethlehem.  Befides  their  priiicipal  manufactory  for  fpinning  and 
twifting  cotton,  they  have  lately  begun  to  draw  wax  tapers.' 

At  the  fouth-weli  corner  of  the  aforefaid  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is 
the  fingle  brethren's  houfe,  and  on  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  corner  a  fi:ore.  On  the  Ibuth- 
ernmolt  end  of  the  Itreet  is  a  good  tavern.  The  houles  are,  a  few  excepted,  built 
of  lime-ftone,  one  or  two  ftories  high,  inhabited  by  ti'adefmen  and  mechanics  moflly 
of  German  extraction.  The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  v/ith  water  conveyed  to  them 
by  pipes  from  a  fine  fpring  near  the  town.  The  place  is  noted  for  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleafant  lituation,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  falubrious  air.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  farms  belonging  to  it,  (Schoeneek  included)  eonfti- 
tuting  one  congregation,  and  meeting  for  divine  fci-viceon  Sundays  and  holidays  at 
Nazareth  Hall,  was,  in  the  year  1788,  about  450. 

LiTiz  is  in  Lancafter  county  and  Warwick  townfhip,  eight  miles  from  Lancafter, 
and  feventy  miles  weft  from  Philadelphia.  This  fcttlement  was  begun  in  the  year 
1757.  There  are  nov\^,  befides  an  elegant  church,  and  the  houfes  of  the  fingle  bre- 
thren and  fingle  fifters,  which  form  a  large  fquare,  a  number  of  houfes  for  private 
families,  with  a  ftore  and  tavern,  all  in  one  flreet.  There  is  alfo  a  good  farm  and 
feveral  mill  works  belonging  to  the  place.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  including 
thofe  that  belong  to  Litiz  congregation,  living  on  their  farms  in  the  neighbourhood, 
amounted,  in  1787,  to  upwards  of  300. 

The  three  lall-mentioned  towns  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Moravians,  or  the  United 
Brethren. 

PIarrisburgh,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  Regally  fiyled  Louifburgh,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  Dauphin  county,  is  a  very  flouiiflung.  place,  about  loo  miles  well  by 
4  .,  .  ■  nortb 
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»OTth  from  Philadelphia.     It  contained,  in  1789,   130  dwelling  houles,  a  ftone  gaol, 
and  a  German  church.     At  that  period  it  had  been  fettled  but  about  three  years. 

Wafhington,  30Q  miles  well  of  Philadelphia,  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  has  been  fet- 
■fled  fince  the  wai',  and  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  manufactures  for  lb  young 
and  interior  a  town  ;  it  has  thirty-two  manufactures  of  twenty-two  different  kinds. 

Curious  Springs.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  is  a  fpring  about  fourteen 
feet  deep  and  about  100  feet  fquare  ;  a  full  millilreani  iffues  from  it;  the  waters  are 
■clear  and  fall  of  fiflaes.  From  appearances,  it  is  probable  that  this  fpring  is  the  out- 
let of  a  very  confiderable  river,  v,  hich  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles  above  this 
place,  finks  into  the  earth,  and  is  convej^ed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterraneous  channel. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  PeAnfylvania  there  is*  a  creek  called  Oil  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Allegany  river  ;  it  iffues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which  floats 
an  oil,  fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which  one  man  may  gather 
Several  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  fent  to  guard  the  weflern  pofts  halted  at  this 
ipring,  collciSted  ibme  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them 
great  relief  ti-om  the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affc6led  :  the  waters, 
of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  operated  as  a  gentle  cathartic. 

Remarkable  Caves.]  Thei-e  are  three  remarkable  grottos,  or  caves,  in  tliis  State; 
one  near  Carliflc,  in  Cumberland  county  ;  one  in  the  townfhip  of  Durham,  in  Bucks 
county,  and  the  other  at  Swetara, .  in  Lancailer  county;  the  latter  is  on  the  eail  bank 
of  Swetara  river,  about  two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquchannah,  Its 
•aperture  is  under  a  pretty  high  bank,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from 
feven  to  ten  in  height.  You  enter,  by  a  gradual  defcent,  fo  low,  as  that  the  furface 
of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  and  in  your  progrefs  pafs 
through  a  number  of  pallages  and  apartments  of  various  dimenfions,  fome  low  and 
naiTOw,  others  very  high  and  fpacious,  vaulted  by  magnificent  canoj^ies,  fretted  with 
a  variety  of  depending  petrifadtions,  fome  of  which  are  drawn  to  a  great  length  by 
means  of  tlie  conitant  exudation  and  accretion  of  petrifying  matter,  till  folid  pillars 
tiave  been  gradually  formed.  Thefe  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof,  which  is-  of  folid 
lime  ftone,  perhaps  twenty  feet  thick.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  ten  fuch  pillars, 
each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high,  all  fo  ranged,  that  the  place  they 
enclofed  refembled  a  fandtuary  in  a  Roman  church  ;  no  royal  throne  ever  exhibited 
more  grandeur  than  this  lufus  naturu:.  The  refemblances  of  feveral  monuments  arc 
'found  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of 
•departed  heroes.  Sufpendcd  ffom  the  roof  is  '  the  bell,'  (which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  ftone  projedled  in  an  unufLial  form)  fo  called  from  the  found  it  occafions  whei? 
ilruck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  fialaftites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugar-candy,  and  others  rcfcmble  loaf~ 
fugar  ;  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced  by  the  Imoke  of  the  torches  which  arc  fre- 
quently employed  in  condu61ing  the  curipus  traveller  through  this  gloomy  recefs. 
The  water,  which  is  exudated  through  the  roof,  runs  down  the  declivity,  and  is  both 
pleafant  and  wholefome  to  drink.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave 
defcending  perpendicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which  renders  it  dange- 
rous to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  is  a  pretty  brook,  which,  alter 
a  fhort  courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook  is  an  outlet  from  the 
•cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture.  Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  out- 
wards with  a  ftrong  current  of  air  and  afcend,  refembling  at  night  the  fmoke  of  a 
■furnace.  Part  of  thefe  vapours  and  fogs  appear,  on  afcending,  to  be  condenlcd  at 
iihe  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile  part^to  be  cai'ried  off  through 
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the-  aperture  communicating  with  the  exlevior  air  before-mentioned,  by  tTie  force  oF 
the  air  in  its  pafliigc. 

A:cTiQL'iTiES.]  On  a  higli  hill,  near  the  Tyoga  river,  a  little  to- tlie  fouthward  of 
the  lia;:  which  divides  New  York  from  Pennlylvania,  are  to  be  fcen  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortification.  The  form  of  it  is  circular,  afnd  it  is  encompalfed  with  an- 
entrenchment.  The  entrenchment  only  remains.  The  Indians  are  entirety  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  thcfe  works.  The  hill  is  an  excellent  fituation  for  a  fort,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  country  around  it,  which  is  low  and  fertile.  There- 
i-s  a  fortification  of  a  fimilar  kind  at  tJnadilla,  iii  the  liut  lands,  and  tliey  are  nu^- 
merous  in  the  weftern  counties. 

GoNSTiTUTioN.]     Thc  fuprcme  executive  powei-  of  the  commonwealth  is  vefled  in: 
a  Governor  ;  the  Icgiflatjre,  in  a  General  Affembly,  f;ontifting  of  a  fenate  and  a  houfe 
of  neprelentatives.     The  governor  is  chofen  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold  his  office' 
more  than  nine  years  in  twelve.     A  pkiraht}'  of  votes  makes  a  choice.     Thc  repre- 
:fentatives  are  elected  for  one  year  ;  the  fenators  for  four.     The  latter  are  divided'into 
four  clafles.     The  time  of  one  clafs  expires  each  year,  whofe  feats  are  then  filled  by 
new  elecflions.     Each  county  choofes  its  rcprefentatives  feparately.     The  fenators  are 
chofen  in  diftrifts  formed  by  the  legiflature.     There  is  to  be- an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  once  in  feven  years.     The  number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  is,  after 
each  enumeration,  to  be  fixed  by  thc  legiflature,  and  apportioned  among  thc  feveral' 
counties  and  difi^rifts,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants.     There  can 
be  never  fewer  than  fixty,  nor  more  than  lOo  reprefentatives.     The  liumber  of  fena- 
tors cannot  be  Icfs  than  one  fourth,  nor  greater  than  one  third  of  the  reprelcntatives. 
The  elections  are  made  on  the  fecond  Tucfday  of  Odtober.     The  General  Affembly 
meets  on  the  firll:  Tuefday  of  December  in  each  year,  unlets  fooner  convened  by  the 
governor.     A  majority  of  each  houfe  makes  a  quorum  to  do  bufincfs,  and  a  lefs  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  members.     Each' 
houfe  choofes  its  fpeaker  and  other  ofiicers,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  eftablifhes  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  houfe- 
of  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  tlie  fenate.     All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  originate  in 
the  lower  houfe,  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  amendments.     The  fenators  and  repre- 
fentatives are  free  from  arrefts  while  attending  the  public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of 
trealbn,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  are  not  liable  to  be  queflioned  concern- 
ing any  thing  faid  in  public  debate.    They  are  compenfated  out  of  the  public  trcafuiy, 
from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  conlequence  of  appropriation  by  law.' 
The  journals  of  both  houl'es  are  publifhed  weekly,  and  their  doors  ktpt  open,  unlets 
their  bufinefs  requires  fecrefy.     All  bills  which  have  paffed  both  houfes  mufl  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  governor ;  if  he  approve  he  mufl  fign  them,  but  if  he  does  not  approve, 
he  mufi;  return  them  within  ten  days,  with  his  objetlions,  to  the  houfe  in  whiclri 
they  originated :  no  bill,  fo  retiirned,  fhall  become  a  law,  imlefs  it  be  repafl[ed  by  two  • 
thirds  of  both  houfes.     The  governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force, 
may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of ' 
impeachment ;  may  require  information  from  all  executive  officers ;  may,  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  convene  the  General  Affembly,  and  adjourn  it,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  months,  in  cafe  the  two  branches  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves; 
He  mufl  inform  the  General  Affembly  of  the  flate  of  the  commonwealth  ;  recommend' 
fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge  expedient;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.    In  cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  the  fpeaker  of' the  fenate  exer- 
cifes  that  office.— The  judicial  power  is  veiled  in  a  fuprcme  and.' inferior  court,  the 
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jwfjres  of  which",-  and  juftices  of'  the  peace,  ate  appointed  by  the  g«jvemor,  and  com- 
ipiliiioned  during  good  behaviour  ;  but  are  removeablc  on  the  addreVs  of  both  houfcs. 
The  other  officers  of  the  State  are  appointed,  fouic  by  the  Governor,  ibme  by  the 
General.  Aflbmbly,  arrd  tome  by  the  people.  The  quahfications  for  an  elector  are 
twenty-ono  jears  of-  age,  two  j-ears  relidence,  and  pajmient  of  taxes.  They  are  pri-- 
vilegcd  from  arrefts  in  civil  actions  while  attending  elcetions.  Thofe  for  a  reprefen- 
tative  are,  twenty-one-  years  of  age  and  three  years  inhabitancy.  For  a  fenator, .' 
twenty-five  •  years  of  age  and  four  years  inhabitancy.  For  a  governor,  thirty  years  of 
age  and  feven  years- inhabitancy.  The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office.  The  fenators^ 
and  reprefentativcs  none,  but  of  attorney  at  law  and  in  the  militia.  No  perfon 
holding  an  office  of  truft,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  can  hold  any  oihce  in 
this  State,  tG  which  a  falary  is  by  law  annexed.  All  the  officers  of  the  State  are  liable 
to  impeachment,  and  arc  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  fupport  the  coufiitvition, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

The  •  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of  all ;  liberty 
of  confeience  ;  freedom  of  eleftions  and  of  the  prefs ;  fubordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  powers  ;  trial  by  jury;  fecurit}'  from  unrealbnable  fearches  and  fei^ures  ; 
a  right  to  an  equal  diflribution  of  juftice  ;  to  be  heard  in  criminal  profecutions  ;  to  - 
petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  to  bear  arms  ;  and  to  emigrate  from  the  State.  ■- 
It  declares,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  they  may,  at  any  time, 
alter  their  form  of  government ;  that  no  perfon  Ihall  be  obliged  to  maintain  religious  • 
worffiip,  or  fupport  any  miniflry  ;  that  all  perfons  believing  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,    are  eligible  ta  office ;    that  laws 
cannot  be  fufpendsd  but  by  the  legiflature  ;  that  all  perfons  ffiall  be  bailable,  unlefs 
for  capital  ofrences,  when  the  proof  is  evident,  or  prefumption  flrong  ;  that  every  • 
debtor  fhall  be  releafed'fi-om  prifon  on  delivering-'  his  eflate  to  his  creditors,  according 
to  law,  except  there  be  ftrong  prefumption  of  fraud;  that  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  fhall  not  be  fuipended  but  in  time  of  rebellion,  or  public  danger  ;  that 
no  ex  pojl  fa£to  law  fhall  be  made ;  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  attainted  by  the  legiflature, 
or  forfeit  his  eltate  for  longer  term  than  his  own  life ;  tb^t  no  title  of  nobility,  or ; 
hereditary  diflindtion,  fhall  ever  be  granted. 

The  foregoing  conftitution  was  ratified  in  1 790. 

Among  other  ufeful  laws  of  this  State,  of  a  pubKc  nature,  are,  one  that  declares' 
all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  highways;  a  law  for  the  emancipation  of  negroes,  ah-eady 
mentioned ;  a  bankrupt  law,  nearly  on  the  model  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England ;' 
a  law  commuting  hard  labour  for  a  long  term  of  years,  for  death,  as  a  puniffiment : 
for  many  crimes  which  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  England.     Murder,  arfon, 
and  one  or  two  other  crimes,  are  yet  puniffied  with  death.  ' 

Nsw  Inventions.]     Thefe  have  been  numerous  and  ufeful.     Among  others  arer-r 
the  following:  A  new  model  of  the  planetary  worlds,  by  Mr.  Rittenhoufe,  com-' 
monly,  but  improperly,  called  an  on*ery  ;  a  quadrant,  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  called  by  the 
plagiary  name  of  Hadley's  quadrant ;  a  fteam  boat,  &)  conflrufted,  as  that  by  the 
affiftance  of  fi:eam,  operating  on  certain  machinery  within  the  boat,  it  moves  with 
confiderablc  rapidity  againft  the  flream  without  the  aid  of  hands.     Meffrs.   Fitch 
and  Rumfay  contend  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  this  invention.     Befidcs  thele, 
there    have  been  invented  many  manufa6turing  machines    for   carding,    fpinning, ' 
•\sfinnowing,  he.  which  perform  an  immcnfe  deal  of  work  with  very  httle  manual 
afliltance. 

3  History,] 


4.;.6  .  P  E  N  N  S  Y.L  V  A  N  I  £ 

.HisToay.]     Fenufylvania  was  granted  by  King  Charles  IT.  to  Mr.  William  PenA,-'. 
foil  of  the  famous  Admiral  Penn,  in  confideration  of  his  father's  jerviccs  to  the  crown.*.'' 
Mr.  Penu's  petition  for  the  grant  was  prefented  to  tlie  king  in  1680  ;  and  after  con-' 
fidejcable  delays,  occafioned  by  Lord  Baltimore's  agent,  who  apprehended  it  might  ' 
interfere  with  the  Maryland  patent,  the  charter  of  Pennfylvania  received  the  royal  : 
ligi^ature  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.     To  fecure  his  title  againlt  all  claims  and  pre-  ? 
vent  future  altercation,    Mr.   Penn  procured  a  quit  claim  deed  from  tbe.duJce  of 
York,  of  all  the  lands,,  covered  l>y  his  own  patent,  to  which  the  duke  could  have  the- 
kail  pretentions.     Thi»  deed  bears  date  Augutl  ai,  1682.     On  the  2,4th  of  the  fame, 
month  he  obtained  from  the  duke,  by  deed  of  feoftment,  Newcaftlc,  with,  twelve 
miles  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  lands  fouth  to  the  Hoarkills.     In  Deceinbcr 
following,  Mr.  Perm  eftedled  a  union  of  the  lower  counties  with  the  provmce  of  Penn- 
fylvania.-f- 

The  firffc  frame  of  government  for  Pennfylvania  is  dated  in  1682.  By  this  form, 
all  legiflative  powers  were  veiled  in  the  governor  and  freemen  of  the  province,  in 
the  provincial  cov;ncil,  and  a  general  afTembly.  The  council  was  to  confift  of  feventy- 
two  members,  chofcn  by  the  freemen ;  of  which  the  governor,  or  his  deputy,  was 
perpetual  prelident,  with  a  treble  vote.  One  third  of  this  couucil  went  out  of  office 
every  yeai",  and  their  feats  were  fupplied  by  new  eleAions.  •,;■  r  n'-'   ■ 

The  General  Afl'embly  was  at  firit  to  confifi;  of  all  the  freemen,  afterwards  of  200, 
and  never  to  exceed  500. 

In  1683  Mi".  Penn  offered  another  frame  of  government,  in  which  the  number  of 
reprefentatives  was  reduced,  and  the  governor  vefled  with  a  negative  upon  all  bills 
pafTed  in  Aflcmbly.  By  feveral  Ipecious  arguments  the  people  were  p^rfuaded  to  ac- 
cept this  frame  of  government. 

Not  long  after,  a  difpute  between  Mr.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  required  the  former 
to  go  to  England,  and  he  committed  the  adminiftration  of  government  to  fivecom- 
milTioners  taken  from  the  c-ouncil.  In  1686  Mr.  Penn  required  the  commiffioners 
to  diflblve  the  frame  of  government ;  but  net  being  able  to  effecl  his  purpoie,  he, 
in  1688,  appointed  Oapt.  John  Blackwell  his  deputy.  From  this  period  the  proprie- 
tors ufually  reiided  in  Engiand,  and  adminiftered  the  government  by  deputies,  who 
were  devoted  to  their  interefl.  Jealoufies  arofc  between  the  people  and  their  gover- 
nors, wiiich  never  ceafed  till  the  late  revolution.  The  primary  caufe  of  thete  jealoufies 
was  an  attempt  of  the  proprietary  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  abridge  tliat  of  the 
AlTembly  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  inceflant  difputes  and  difTenlions  in  the  le- 
giflatme. 

In  1689,  Governor  Blackwell,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in  his  views,  had  recourfe 
to  artifice,  and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the  council  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  the  boufe  ;  thus  defeating  the  mcafures  of  the  legillature.J  The  houfe  voted 
thi.'>  to  be  treachery,  and  addreiied  the  governor  on  the  occaiion. 

In  1691,  the  king  and  queen  afliimed  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Col. 
Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  by  one  and  the 

*  A  large  debt  was  due  from  the  crown  to  Mr.  Penn,  a  part  of  which  he  offered  to  remit,  on  conditioa; 
he  obtained  his  grant.  This,  whatever  benevolent  motives  are  held  out  to  the  world,  mutl  have  been  a 
principal  confideration  with  the  king  in  making  the  grant. 

f  See  Dr.  Franklin's  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  Conftkution  and  Government  of  Pennfylvania,  p.  16. 

X  Two  inftances  of  a  feceflion  of  members  from  the  Aflcmbly,  with  fimilar  views,  have  .takeji  place  fince. 
t'le  revolution,  and  feem  to  have  been  copied  ifom.  the  example  in  16S9, 
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•fame  commiffion,  with  equal  powers  in  both  provinces.     By  this  commiffionj   the 
number  of  counfellors  in  Pennfylvania  was  reduced. 

Under  the  adminiflration  of  Governor  Markham  in  1696,  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment was  eftabUlhed  in  Pennfylvania.  The  election  of  the  council  and  aflembly  now 
became  annual,  and  the  legiflature,  with  their  powers  and  formxS  of  proceeding,  was 
new-modelled. 

In  1699,  the  proprietary  arrived  from  England,  and  affumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. While  he  remained  in  Pennfylvania,  the  laii  charter  of  privileges  or  frame  of 
government,  which  continued  till  the  revolution,  was  agreed  upon  and  eftablifhed. 
This  was  completed  and  delivered  to  the  people  by  the  proprietary,  O6lober  2,8,  1701,. 
jufl  on  liis  embarking  for  England.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  as  it  was  then 
called,  or  the  lov/er  counties,  rcfiifcd  to  accept  this  charter,  and  thus  feparatcd  thcm- 
felves  from  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.  They  afterwards  had  their  own  affembly, 
in  which  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  ufed  to  prefide. 

In  September  1700,  the  Sufquehannah  Indians  granted  to  Mr.  Penn  all  their  lands 
on  both  lides  the  river.  The  Sufquehannah,  Shawanefe,  and  Patomak  Indians, 
however,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Penn,  by  which,  on  certain- 
conditions  of  peaceable  and  friendly  behaviour,  they  were  peiinitted  to  fettle 
about  the  head  of  Patomak,  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Conofloga  chiefs 
alfo  in  1 70 1  ratified  the  grant  of  the  Sufquehannah  Indians  made  the  preceding 
year. 

In  1708,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems  of  the  country,  a  confirmation  of 
the  grants  made  by  former  Indians,  of  all  the  lands  from  Duck  Creek  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sufquehannah.   In  this  deed,  the  Sachems  declared 
that  "  they  had  feen  and  heard  read  divers  prior  deeds,  which  had  been  given  to  Mr, 
Penn  by  former  chiefs." 

While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  ere6ted  Philadelphia  into  a  corporation.  The 
charter  was  dated  October  25,  1701,  by  which  the  police  of  the  city  was  vcfted  in  a 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  with  power  to  inquire  into  treafons, 
murders,  and  other  felonies  ;  and  to  inquire  into  and  punifh  fmaller  crimes.  The  cor- 
poration had  alfo  extenfive  civil  jurifdicStion.;  but  it  was  difTolved  at  the  late  revolution, 
and  Philadelphia  was  governed  like  other  counties  in  the  State,  till  1789,  when  it  was 
again  incorporated. 

By  the  favourable  terms  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlcrs,  and  an  unlimited  tole- 
ration of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of  the  province  was  extremely 
rapid.  Notwithfranding  the  attempts  of  the  proprietary  or  his  governors  to  extend  his. 
o>vn  power,  and  accumulate  property  by  procuring  grants  from  the  people,  and  ex- 
empting his  lands  from  taxation,  the  government  was  generally  mild,  and  the  burdens 
of  the  people  by  no  means  oppreffive.  The  ielfilh  deligns  of  the  proprietaries  were 
vigoroufly  and  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  AHembly,  whofe  firmnefs  preterved  the 
charter  rights  of  the  province. 

At  the  revolution,  the  government  was  abolifhed.  The  proprietaries  were  abfent, 
and  the  people,  by  tlieir  reprefentatives,  formed  a  new  conftitution  on  republican 
principles.  The  proprietaries  were  excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the  govenjment,  and 
the  legiflature  offered  them  130,0001.  in  lieu  of  all  quit-rents,  which  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. The  proprietaries,  however,  frill  poffefs  in  Pennfylvania  many  large  tradls  of 
excellent  land. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  among  all  the  able  writers  in  this  important  State,  none 
has  yet  gratified  tlie  public  with  its  interefring  hifrory.     As  this  is  not  profefledly  the 
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province -of  a.f;eographer,  a  more  particular  detail  of  hiiiorical  fafts,  than  has  already- 
been  given,  will  not  be  expcdled.  We  fhall  therefore  conclude  witli  the  following  lill 
of  governors. 


,/f,LisT  6f  the  feveral  Proprietq-rs,    Goyernors,    Lieutetnant-Governors,    mid 
.Presidents  of  the  Province,  with  the  Times  of  their  refpe^ive  Aihmnijlration. 

Proprietors. 

TheHotioiirable'W\\V\?L-m.Venr\,  born  1644,  died  171S. 
f  Thomas  Penn,  and 
I  Richard  Penn,  died  1 7  7 1 . 

[John  Penn,  len.  and 
1  John  Penn,  jun. 


i'Lieutemnt-Governory 
Prejident, 

_X>eputy  Lieutenant-Gov. 
Prejident  and  Council 
Deputy  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 

.Deputy  Lieutenant-Gov. 
Prefident  and  Council 
Deputy. Lieutenant-Gav. 


Prejident, 

Deputy  Lieutenant-Gov. 


Prefident, 
Lieutenant-  Governor  ^ 

,PreJidents  of  the  Supreme 
.Executive  Council  of 
the  State ,  0/ Penn- 
fylvania. 

^overnorj 


Governors,  kc. 

William  Penn ,  Proprietor, 
Thomas  Lloyd, 
John  Blaekwell, 
governed, 
Benjamin  Fletcher, 
William  Markham, 
Wilham  Penn,  Proprietor, 
Andrew  Hamilton, 
governed, 
John  Evans, 
.Charles  Gookin, 
Sir  William  Keith,  £art. 
Patrick  Gordon 
George  Thomas, 
Anthony  Palmer, 
James  Hamilton, 
jRobert  Hunter  Morris, 
William  Denny, 
James  Hamilton, 
John  Penn, 
James  Hamilton, 
B-ichard  Penn, 
'Thomas  Wharton, 
Jofeph  Reed, 
William  Moore, 
John  Dickinibn, 
Benjamin  PVanklin, 
I- Thomas  Mifflin, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Oa.  1790. 


from  OS:.  1683,  to  Aug.  1684 

Aug.  1684,  to  Dec.  1688 

Dec.  1688,  to  Feb.  1689-90 

Peb.  1689-90,  to  April  26,  1693 

26  April  1693,  to  3  June  1693 

3  June  1693,  to  Dec.  1699 

3  Dec.  1699,  to  I  Nov.  1 70 1 

;i  Nov.  1 701,  to  Feb.  1702-3 

Feb.  1702-3,  to  Feb.  1703-4 

Feb.  1703-4,  to  Feb.  '1708-9 


March  1708-9,  to 

17 1 7,  to  June 
June  1726,  to 
1738,  to 
1747,  to 

1748,  tooa. 

oa.  1 754,  to  19  Aug. 
19  Aug.  1756,  to  17  Nov. 

17  Nov.  1759,  to  31  oa. 

31  oa.  1763,  to  6  May, 
6  May  1771,  to  16  Oa. 

i6oa.  1771. 

March  1777,  to  April 

oa.  1778,  to  oa. 

Nov.  1 78 1,  to  Nov. 

■Nov.  1782,  to  oa. 
oa.  1785,  tooa. 
oa.  1788,  to  oa. 


717 

726 

747 
748 

754 
756 
759 
763 

771 

771 

778 
781 
782 

785 
788 

790 
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Situation  'Ano'  Exteni'. 


j.sc 


Sq.  JS/^les, 


-  *-  r^    i::_v/^^^9i     *o4$   W.  Long./. 

•   f  .i;  i^.     -r>OUNDED  on'tKis-eaft,-by  th^e-rrv-erandbayof  the 
Boundaries  and  Name.]      ^<  ,.  ,  ,,      ,', -^  ,•  .  .  i -^  ,^    .i  . 

->     JLJ  lame  namCj  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  louth, 

by  a  line  from  Fenewlck's  rfland,  in  latitude  38°  29' 30',  drawn  weft  till  it  interfecrts 

what  is  commonly  called  the  tcngmt  line,  dividhig  it  from  the  St.lte  of  Maryland  ;    on 

the  welt,  by  the  laid  fahgciit  line,  paffihg  northward  up  the  pcninlula,   till  it  touches 

the  weftern  part  of  the  territorial-  circle  ;  and  thence  ojr  the  north,  by  the  faid  circle,^ 

defcribed  with  a  radius  of  ^12  miles- about  the  town  of  Newcaftle. 

This  State  appears  to  have  deri'vedits  nanre  iiom  Lord  Delawar,  %\  ho  completed  the 
fettlement  of  Virginia..  „  - 

Civil  Divisions.]    This  State  is.  divided  into  three  counties,  which  are  fubdivided 
into  hundreds.  ..'.;;.;-..■■     . 

•        ,  Countiesj    "io    COiJCo.^nfiab.  • 
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NEWCASTJ:.E.;rj  vf;<t^,6S6  iiix] 
Kent  ■;  )ri  ■'iS!,.9io'' 

Sussex 


ft! 


.Total: 


u:. 


Slaves. 
'256  i 
'2300 

4025 

■8887 


Chief  Towns. 
Ne-^ivcaftle 
Dover 
Lewes 


'Befor^s  tne"revoIutrait.tIii^,4i%V»^??f: country  was  denominated,  " 'J'he  three  lower 
Counties^'  .■,,,••';.'-•,  _;  . 

Rivers  and  Creeks.}.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  State  is  indented  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  creeks,  or  fmall  d^^ers,  which  generally  have  a  fhort  courfe,  faft  banks,  nume- 
rous fhoab,  and  are  fkirted  with  veiy  extenfive  marflies,  and  empty  into  the  river  and 
bay  of  Dclawai-e.v  In  llpe  tbuthern  and  weftern  parts  of  this' State  fpring  the  head 
waters  (jfPocoiBoke,,  Wicomi,co,  INantlcpke,  Choptank,  Chefter,  Safiafras,  and  Bo- 
hemia rivers,  all  fallinginto  Qiefapeak  bay,  and  Ibrae  of  them  are  navigable  20  or  30 
miles  into  the  country,   for'veflels  of  50  or  60  tons. 

.  •  PucEic  Lmprovemen-ts.]  Juft  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  a  work  of  con- 
fiderable  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the  louthern  part  of  the  State,  viz.  the 
ereftion  of  a  bridge  and  caufeway  from  the  town,  over  the  creek  and  marfh  to  the  op- 
jjofitc  cape.  This  expeniive  work  was  juft  completed- when  tlie  Brjtifh  fhips  firft  came 
into  the  ro^id  of  Lewes.  In  order  to  prevent  too  eafy  a  communication,  they  partially 
removed  it ;  and  it  being  afterwards  neglected,  it.  v.'as  in  complete  ruins  at  tlie  clofe  of 
ihe  war.  A  bridge,  ujjou  the  fame  plan,  but  upon  a  new  tbiindation,  has  lately  been 
creftcd  at  the  fole  expcnie  of  individuals:  it.  extends  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  to  tfie  beach,  over  a  wide  creek  and  marfh.  'J  he  inhabitants  are  compenfatcd 
for  their  expehfe,  by  the  fiicility  of  the  conmiunication  between  the  town  and  tlie. 
cape.  ■        .  ■       ■ 

Several  canals  in  different  parts  of  this  State  a.re  contempb.ted,  one  of  which  is  down 
the  waters  of  the  Brand}  wine. 
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Face  op  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions.}  The  State  of  Delaware,  the 
■upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcaftle  excepted,  is,  to  Ipeak  generally,  extremely  low 
and  level.  Large  quantities  of  ftagnant  water,  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year,  over- 
fpreading  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  for  the  purpofcs  of 
agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fpine,  or  highcft  ridge 
of  the  peninfula,  runs  through  the  State  of  Delaware,  inclined  to  the  eaftern  or  De- 
laware fide.  It  is  defignated  in  Sutrex,  Kent,  and  part  of  Newcafl;le  county,  by  a 
remarkable  chain  of  fwamps,  from  which  the  waters  defcend  on  each  fide,  paffing  on 
the  cafl  to  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  weft  to  the  Chefapeak.  Many  of  the 
fhrubs  and  plants  growing  in  thefc  fwamps  arc  fimilar  to  thofc  found  on  the  higheft 
mountains. 

Delaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  State.  It  includes  a  very  fertile  traft  of  country; 
and  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  Union  can  be  felecled  more  adapted  to  the  different  pur- 
pofcs of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  the  moft  ufeful  produ6tions  can 
be  fo  conveniently  and  plentifully  reared.  The  toil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  producing 
large  timber,  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purpofcs  of  agriculture.  From 
thence  to  the  fwamps  above  mentioned  the  foil  is  light,  fandy,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  general  afpcift  of  the  country  is  very  favourable  for  cultivation.  Excepting  fome 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Ncwcaftle,  the  furface  of  the  State  is  very  little 
broken  or  irregular.  The  heights  of  Chriftiana  are  lofty  and  commanding ;  Ibme  of 
the  hills  of  Brandywinc  arc  rough  and  ftony ;  but  defcending  from  thcfe,  and  a  few 
others,  the  lower  country  is  fo  little  divcrlified  as  almoft  to  form  one  extended  plain. 
In  the  county  of  Newcaftle,  the  foil  confitls  of  a  ftrong  clay ;  in  Kent,  there  is  a  con- 
liderable  mixture  of  fand  ;  and  in  Suflex,  the  quantity  of  fand  altogether  predomi- 
nates. Wheat  is  the  ftaple  of  this  State  :  it  grows  here  in  fuch  perfeftion  as  not  only  to 
be  particularly  fought  by  the  manufacturers  of  flour  throughout  the  Union,  but  alfo  to 
be  diftinguillicd  and  preferred,  for  its  fuperior  qualities,  in  foreign  markets.  This 
wheat  poTfcfles  an  uncommon  foftncfs  and  whitenefs,  very  favourable  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  fuperfine  flour,  and  in  other  refpefts  far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grains 
raifed  in  general  on  the  high  lands.  Bcfidcs  wheat,  this  State  generally  produces 
plentiful  crops  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck-wheat,  and  pota- 
toes. It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  containing  a  large  variety  of 
grafles.  Hemp,  cotton,  and  filk,  if  properly  attended  to,  doubtlefs  would  flourifh 
very  well. 

The  county  of  Suflcx,  bcfides  producing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  grain,  particularly 
of  Indian  corn,  pofielTcs  excellent  grazing  lands.  This  county  alfo  exports  very  large 
quantities  of  lumber,  obtained  chiefly  from  an  extenfive  fwamp,  called  the  Indian  River 
or  Cyprefs  Swamp,  lying  partlv  within  this  State,  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
This  moral's  extends  fix  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  twelve  from  north  to  fouth, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  fwamp  is  a  high 
and  level  baton,  very  wet,  tho\igh  luidoubtedly  the  higlieft  land  between  the  fea  and 
the  bay,  whence  the  Pocomoke  dcfccnds  on  one  fide,  and  Indian  river  and  St.  Martin's 
on  the  other.  I'his  fwamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  plants,  trees,  wild  beafts,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

Chief  Towns."]  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  the  feat  of  government.  It 
flands  on  Jones'  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware  river,  and  confilts  of  about 
100  houfcs,  principally  of  brick.     Four  fi;rcets  interlccit  each  other  at  right  angles, 
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wliofe  incldencies  form  a  rpaclous  parade,  on  the  call  lido  of  wliich  13  an  elegant  itate- 
houfc  of  brick.  The  town  has  a  livel}-  appearance,  and  drives  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  Philadelphia.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  landing  is  live  or 
lix  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover. 

Newcastle  is  35  miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Delaware  river.  It 
was  firfl  fettled  by  the  Swedes,  abont  the  year  1627,  and  called  Stockholm;  it  was  after- 
wards taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New  Ainftcrdam.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  it  was  called  by  its  prelcnt  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  which 
have  the  afpe6t  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government.  This  is  the  firll 
town  that  was  fettled  on  Delaware  river. 

Wilmington  is  fituated  a  mile  and  a  half  wcH  of  Delaware  river,  on  Chriftiana 
Creek,  28  miles  fouthward  from  Philadelphia.  It  Is  much  the  largeft  and  pleafanteft 
town  in  the  State,  containing  upwards  of  400  houtes,  which  are  handlbmely  built 
upon  a  gentle  afccnt  of  an  eminence,  and  fliow  to  great  advantage  as  you  fail  up  the 
Delaware;  it  contains  about  2,400  inhabitants.  In  this  town  are  two  Prelbvterian 
churches,  a  Swedifh  Epifcopal  church,  a  Baptiit  and  a  Quaker  meeting,  and  a  few 
Methodilts.  There  is  alio  a  flourifhing  academy  of  about  40  or  50  Icholars,  who  arc 
taught  the  languages,  and  Ibme  of  the  i'ciences.  This  academy,  in  proper  time,  is  in- 
tended to  be  creeled  into  a  college.  There  is  another  academy  at  Newark  in  this 
county,  which  was  incorijorated  in  1769.  Thefe  academies  were  interrupted  during 
the  war,  and  their  funds  ruined  by  the  depreciation  of  Continental  paper  money. 
Since  the  peace  learning  feems  to  revive  and  tlourifli. 

MiLFORD  is  fituated  at  the  fource  of  a  fmall  river,  1 5  miles  from  Delaware  bay,  and 
150  fouthward  of  Philadelphia.  This  town,  which  contains  about  80  houfes,  has  been 
built,  except  one  houfe,  fince  the  revolution  ;  it  is  laid  out  with  much  good  talle,  and 
is  by  no  means  difagreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  Epifcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Me- 
thodifts. 

Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads — is  12  miles  north-weft  from  Dover,  and  has  eighty  or 
ninety  houfes,  which  fiand  on  one  ftreet.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  witli  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  one  of  the  largeft  wheat  markets  in  the  State.  Kent  is  alfo  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade. 

Lewes  is  fituated  a  few  miles  above  the  light-houfe  on  Cape  Henlopen ;  it  contains 
about  150  houfes,  built  chiefly  on  a  fireet,  which  is  more  than  three  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  along  a  creek  which  fcparates  the  town  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape. 
The  fituation  is  high,  and  commands  a  full  profpeft  of  the  light-houte  and  the  fea. 
The  court-houfe  and  gaol  are  commodious  buildings,  and  give  an  air  of  importance  to 
the  town.  The  fituation  of  this  place  muft  at  fome  future  time  render  it  confiderably 
important.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay,  which  is  crowded  with  veflcls  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  is  frequently  clofed  with  ice  a  part  of  the  winter  lealbn, 
nccefiity  feems  to  require,  and  nature  fecms  to  fuggeft,  the  forming  this  port  into  a 
harbour  for  fhipping.  Nothing  has  prevented  this  heretofore  but  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  creek.  This  want  can  be  cheaply  and  eafily  fupplicd  by  a  fmall  canal,  fo 
as  to  afford  a  paflage  for  the  waters  of  Rehoboth  into  Lewes  creek,  which  would  en- 
fure  an  adequate  fupply.  The  circumjacent  country  is  beautifully  divci"fified  with 
hills,  wood,  ftreams,  and  lakes,  forming  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the  naked  fandy 
beach,  which  terminates  in  the  cape ;  but  it  is  greatly  infcftcd  with  mufketoes  and  fand 
flies. 
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Trade  AN'n  M.-^n'upactures.]  We  have  already  mentioned  wl'ieat  as  the  ftaptc 
commodity  of  this  State.  This  is  mami faiflured  into  flour  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  exports  from  the  port  of  Wilmington,  where  a  number  of  fquarc-riggcd 
veifels  are  owned,  for  the  year  1786,  in  the  article  of  Hour,  was  20,783  barrels  fuper- 
fine,  457  ditto  common,  256  ditto  middlings,  and  346  ditto  fliipfhuft'.  The  manu- 
facture of  Hour  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  this  State,  than  in  any 
others  in  ihe  Union.  Eelides  the  well-eonftru('-1:ed  mills  on  red  clay  and  white  clav 
creeks,  and  other  flreams  in  ditierent  parts  of  the  State,  the  celebrated  collection  of 
mills  at  Brandywine  merit  a  particular  defcription.  Here  are  to  l>e  fecn,  at  one  view, 
1 2  merchant  mills  (behdes  a  law  mill)  which  have  double  that  number  of  pairs  of 
fiones,  all  of  fupcrior  dimenfions,  and  excellent  conllruftion.  Thefe  mills  are  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creeks  on  which  they  fland,  half  a  mile  from  Wilming- 
ton, and  2,7  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  poft  road  fi'om  the  eaflern  to  the  louthern  States. 
They  are  called  the  Brandywine  mills,  from  the  itrcam  on  which  they  are  eredted. 
This  ilream  riles  near  the  Welch  mountains  in  Pennfylvania,  and  after  a  winding 
courfe  of  30  or  40  miles  through  falls,  which  furnifli  numerous  feats  (i30"of  which  are 
already  occupied)  for  every  fpecies  of  water  works,  empties  into  Chrilliana  -creek,  near 
Wilmington.  The  quantity  of  wheat  manufactured  at  thefe  mills  annually  is  not  ac- 
curately afcertained  :  it  is  eltimated,  however,  by  the  heU  informed  on  the'fuhjecft, 
that  thefe  mills  can  grind  400,000  bufliels  in  a  year.  But  although  they  are  capable 
of  m.anufacVturing  this  quantity  yearly,  yet,  from  the  ditiiculty  of  procuring  a  permanent 
lupply  of  grain,  the  inllability  of  the  flour-market,  and  other  circumltances,  there  arc 
not  commonly  more  than  from  about  290  to  300,000  bulhels  of  wheat  and  coni  manu- 
factured here  annually.  In  the  fall  of  1789,  and  Ipring  of  1790,  there  were  made  at 
the  Brandywine  mills  50,000  barrels  of  fuperfine  flour,  1354  ditto  of  common,  400' 
ditto  middlings,  as  many  of  Ihip  fluff,  and  2000  ditto  com  meal.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  and  corn  ground,  from  v/hich  this  flour,  &;c.  was  made,  was  308,000  l3ufh.els,- 
equal  to  the  export  in  thole  articles  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  fame 
year. 

Thefe  mills  give  employment  to  about  200  perfons,  viz.  ahout  40  to  tend  (?he  mills, 
from  50  to  70  coopers,  to  make  calks  for  the  flour,  afufficient  number  to  mhn  12  floops, 
of  about  30  tons  each,  which  are  employed  in  the  tranfporlation  of  the  wheat  and 
flour,  the  reft  in  various  other  occupations  connefted  with  the  mills.     The  navigation 
quite  to  thefe  mills  is  fach,  that  a  veflel  caiTying  looo  bufliels  of  wheat  may  be  laid* 
ajong  fide  of  any  of  thefe  mills  ;  and  befide  fome  of  them  the  Water  is  of  iufiicient 
depth  to  admit  veifels  of  twice  tlie  above  fize.    The  veflel s  are  unloaded  with  aftonifli- 
ing  expedition.    There  have  been  inftances  of  1000  bufnels  being  carried  to  the  height 
of  four  ftories  in  four  hours.     It  is  frequently  the  cale,  that  veflcls  with  1000  bufhels 
of  wheat  come  up  will  1  flood  tide,  unlade,  and  go  away  the  fucceeding  ebb,  with  300 
barrels  of  floiir  on  board.     In  confequence  of  the  machines  introduced  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  three  quarters  of  the  mamml  labour  before  found  neceiTiiry 
ie  now  lufhcient  for  every  purpofe.     By   means  of  thele  machines,  when  made  ufe  of 
in  the  full  extent  propofed  by  the  inventor,  the  wheat  will  be  received  on  the  fhallop's 
deck,  thence  carried  to  the  upper  loft  of  the  mill,    and  a  conlidcrable  portion  of  the 
■fjme  returned  in  flour  on  the  lower  floor,  ready  for  packiiig,  without  the  aflillance  of 
manual  labour  but  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  buflnefs  done.     The 
tranfportation  of  flour  from  thefe  mills  to  the  port  of  Wilmington  does  uot  require 
hiilf  au  hoar ;  and  it  is  frequently   the  cafe,  that  a  cargo  is  t.aken  from  the  mills  and 
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delivered  at  Philadelphia  the  fame  day.  The  fituation  of  thefe  mills  is  very  pleafant 
and  healthful.  The  firft  mill  was  built  here  about  50  years  fince.  There  is  now  a 
fmall  town  of  forty  houfes,  principally  ftone  and  brick,  Avhich,  together  with  the  mills 
and  the  veflcls  loading  and  unloading  bcfidc  them,  furnilh  a  charming  profpccl  from 
the  bridge,  fi'om  whence  they  are  all  in  full  viqw. 

Bcfides  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  this  State  exports  lumber  and  various  other 
articles.  The  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1 79 1 ,  vvas  1 99,840 
dollars. 

Light-house.]  The  light-houfe,  near  the  town  of  Lewes,  was  burnt  in  1777. 
Since  the  war  it  has  been  completed  and  handfomely  repaired.  It  is  a  fine  fione 
ftrudure,  eight  iiories  high  ;  the  annual  expenfe  of  which  is  eilimated  at  about  65 ol. 
currency. 

Religion.]  In  this  State  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  denominations.  Of  the 
Prcfbyterian  left,  there  are  24  churches;  of  the  Epifcopal,  14;  of  the  Baptitl,  7; 
of  the  Methoditl,  a  confiderable  number,  efpecially  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent 
and  Sulfex,  the  number  of  their  churches  is  not  exadly  afcertained.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  a  Swedifh  church  at  Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in  the 
United  States. 

Population.]    See  table  of  divifions. 

Minerals.]  In  the  county  of  Suflex,  among  the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  river, 
large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  to  be  found.  Before  the  revolution,  this  ore  was 
worked  to  confiderable  extent;  it  was  thouglit  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  caflings.  Thefe  works  have  chiefly  fallen  to 
decay. 

Constitution.]  The  conftitution  of  this  State  begins  by  declaring  fome  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates  nearly  the  fame  that  are  mentioned  in  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  of  Pennfylvania  :  it  then  delegates  the  legrflative  power  to  a  General 
Afl^embly,  ccmfifting  of  a  tenate  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  and  the  executive,  to 
a  governor.  All  thefe  are  chofen  by  the  people  on  the  firft  Tuel'day  of  Ottober.  Tlie 
governor  for  three  years ;  but  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  next  three  ;  he  muft  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  fix  years,  and  of  the  United  States 
twelve  years.  A  plurality  of  votes  makes  a  choice.  The  fcnators  are  cliofen  for  three 
years,  rauft  be  twenty-feven  years  old,  freeholders  of  2,00  acres  of  land,  or  poll-eircd  of 
lool.  property,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  State  three  years.  They  are  divided 
into  three  clalies,  the  time  of  one  clafs'  expiring  eacti  year,  and  their  feats  being  filled 
by  new  elections.  The  reprefentatives  are  cholen  for  one  year,  muft  be  24  years  old, 
freeholders,  arrd  have  been  inhabitants  fhrex;  years.  The  COTiflitution  pro-vides,  that 
there  fhall  be  feven  reprelentatives  and  "three  Icnators  chofen  "by  each  county  ;  but  the 
General  Alfembly  has  power  to  increafe  tlie  number,  where  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
fliall  think  it  expedient ;  provided  the  number  of  fenators  fnall  never  be  greater  flian 
one  half,  nor  le!^  than  one  third,  of  the  number  of  reprefentatives.  The  General 
AiTembly  ineets  ou  the  firil  Tuefday  of  January  annually,  uulefs  fooner  convened  by 
the  governor.  Each  'branch  has  all  the  powers  necefiary  for  a  branch  of  the  Icgifiature 
of -a  free  and  independe-nt  State.  A  majority  of  each  conftitutes  a  quorum  to  do  bu- 
finefs,  and  a  lets  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  d:))',  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
members.  They  are  privileged  from  arrefts,  while  attending  on  public  buiinefs, 
except  in  cafes  of'treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  for  things  laid  in  pub- 
lic debate,  are  not  queftionable  ellewhere.  The)'  are  compentatcd  out  of  the  public 
ti-caluryj  from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  confequcncc  of  appropriation  by 

law. 
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law.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  Lower  Houfe,  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  Reve- 
nue bills  originate  in  the  Houle  of  Reprcfentatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  alte- 
rations. A  "journal  is  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  publilhed  at  the  end  of  every 
fcilion,  and  the  doors  of  both  houles  are  kcjjt  open  unlets  the  bulinefs  require  I'ecrecy. 
The  governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  ;  may  remit  tines  and  for- 
feitures, and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cales  of  impeachment;  may  re- 
quire information  from  all  executive  officers,  may  convene  the  General  Aflembly  oa 
extraordinary  occafions,  and  adjourn  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
when  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He  muft  inform  them  of  affairs  con- 
cernino-  the  State,  recommend  to  them  liich  meafures  as  he  fliall  judge  expedient,  and 
fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The  fpeakcr  of  the  Senate,  and  after  him, 
the  fpeakcr  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives,  fliall  exercife  the  oifice  of  governor,  in 
cale  of  vacancy.  The  judicial  power  is  veiled  in  a  court  of  chancery,  and  feveral 
common  law  courts.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  commiffioned 
durino-  good  behaviour,  and  the  julliccs  of  the  peace  for  feven  j-ears ;  all  removcable 
on  the  addrefs  of  two  thirds  of  both  houfes  of  Ailcmbly.  The  other  officers  of  the 
State  are  appointed,  fome  by  the  governor,  fome  by  the  General  Atrembly,  and  fomc 
by  the  people.  N  o  perfon  concerned  in  any  army  or  navy  contra6t,  or  holding  any 
office,  except  the  attorney-general,  officers  ufually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  jufticc, 
attornies  at  law,  and  officers  in  the  militia,  can  be  a  fenator,  or  reprefentative.  The 
governor  can  hold  no  other  office.  No  federal  officer  can  hold  an  office  in  this  State 
to  which  a  falary  is  by  law  annexed.  The  clergy  are  excluded  Irom  all  civil  offices. 
All  officers  are  impeachable  and  are  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  the  con- 
ftitution  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  All  free  white  men,  twenty-one  years 
old,  having  been  two  years  inhabitants,  and  paid  taxes,  arc  ele6tors ;  and  are  pri- 
vileged from  arrefts  in  civil  aiStions  v/hile  attending  ele6tions.  The  General  Aflem- 
bly, with  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  have  a  right  under  certain  regulations  and 
reltri6tions  to  make  amendments  to  this  conflitution.  A  convention  may  alfo  be  called 
where  a  majority  of  the  people  fhall  fignify  their  wifh  for  it. 

The  foregoing  conftitution  was  ratified  on  the  12th  of  June,  1792, 
History.]     The  reader  will  find  a  well-written  (ketch  of  the  hiflory  of  this  State 
in  the  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia,  publilhing  by  Thomas  DobfoHj  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  _  Square  Miles. 

Length    900-1      ^^t^^,gj,n      r37oand5o°N.  Lat.       I     .u^qo 
Breadth   700  J  l   60  and  23   "W.Long.  J    ^     'J 

t)  -|  np'HIS  extenfive  tra(5t   of  country  is  bounded  north,  by  part  of  the 

■-I  X  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  ;  call,  by  the  lakes 
and  Pennfylvania;  fouth,  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  well,  by  the  Miffiffippi.  Mr.  Hutchins, 
tlie  late  geographer  of  the  United  States,  eftimates  that  this  trart  contains  263,040,000 
acres,  of  which  43,040,000  are  water  5  this  dedudtcd^  there  will  remain  220,000,000 

of 
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of  acres,  belonging  to  the  federal  government,  to  be  fold  for  the  difcharge  of  the  na- 
tional debt ;  except  a  narrow  ftrip  of  land  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
flretching  1 20  miles  weft  of  the  weftern  limit  of  Peiinlylvaniaj  which  belongs  to  Con- 
necticut. 

But  a  fmall  proportion  of  thefe  lands  is  yet  purchafed  of  the  natives,  and  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  Congrefs.  Beginning  on  the  meridian  line,  which  forms  the  wefiern 
boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  fcvcn  ranges  of  townlhips  have  been  furveyed  and  laid  off" 
by  order  of  Congrefs.  As  a  north  and  fouth  line  flrikes  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, the  termination  of  tlie  feventh  range  falls  upon  "that  river,  nine  miles  above  the 
Mulkingum,  which  is  the  firft  large  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio.  It  forms  the  junc- 
tion 172  miles  below  Port  Pitt,  including  the  windings  of  the  Ohio,  though  in  a  dire<Sl 
line  is  but  ninety  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  the  Indian  title  is  cxtinguifhcd,  and  which  are  now  purchafing 
under  the  United  States,  are  defined  within  the  limits  mentioned  page  124,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  On  thefe  lands  feveral  fettlements  are  commencing,  one  at 
Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  Mufkingum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  company ; 
another  between  the  Miami  rivers,  under  the  diredtion  of  Colonel  SjTnmes ;  and  a 
French  fettlement  at  Galliopolis.  There  are  feveral  other  tradts  delineated  on  the 
map,  which  have  been  granted  by  Congrefs  to  particular  companies,  and  other  tracts 
for  particular  ufes,  which  remain  without  any  Englilh  fettlements. 

Civil,  Divisions.]  That  part  of  this  territory  in  which  the  Indian  title  is  cxtin- 
guifhcd, and  which  is  fettling  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  divided 
into  four  counties  as  follows  : 

Counties.  When  erefted.  i       Counties.  When  ereifted. 

Walhington  1788  July  26th  St.  Clair  1790  April  27th 

Hamilton  "79°  Jan.  2d  I      Knox  1790  June  20th 

Thefe  counties  have  been  organized  with  the  proper  civil  and  militaiy  officers. 
The  county  of  St.  Clair  is  divided  into  three  diftriits,  viz.  the  diftridl  of  Cahokia,  the 
diftridl  of  Prairie-du-rochers,  and  the  diftridt  of  Kalkaflcias.  Courts  of  general  quarter 
fciiions  of  the  peace,  county  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  courts  of  probate,  to  be  held 
in  each  of  thefe  diflridts,  as  if  each  was  a  dilHndt  county  ;  the  officers  of  the  county  to 
a(5t  by  deputy,  except  in  the  diflrift  where  they  relide. 

Rivers.]  The  Mufkingum  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  fo  high  as  to  pre 
vent  its  overflowing.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  and  navi- 
gable by  large  batteaux  and  barges  to  the  Three  Legs;  and  by  fmall  ones  to  the  lake 
at  its  head.  From  thence,  by  a  portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  communication  is  opened 
to  Lake  Erie,  through  the  Cayahoga,  which  is  a  ftream  of  great  utility,  navigable  the 
whole  length  without  any  obftrudtioii  from  falls.  From  Lake  Erie  the  avenue  is 
well  known  to  the  Hudfon,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Hockhocking  refembles  the  Mufkingum,  though  fomewhat  inferior  in  tize. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  about  feventy  miles,  and  for  linall  ones  much  further. 
On  the  banks  of  this  very  ufeful  flream  are  found  inexhautlible  quarries  of  free-ttone, 
large  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  fome  rich  mines  of  lead.  Coal  mines  and  fait  fprings  are 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ftream,  as  they  are  in  every  part  of  the  wefiern 
territory.  The  fait  that  may  be  obtained  from  thole  fprings  will  afibrd  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  flore  of  that  neceirary  article.  Beds  of  white  and  blue  clay,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
are  likewife  found  here,  fuitabic  for  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  crockery,  and  other 
earthen  wares.  Red  bole  and  many  other  uieful  foffils  have  been  oblerved  on  the 
branches  of  this  river. 

The 
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The  Scioto  is  a  larger  river  tlian  either  of  the  preceding,   and  opens  a  nhore  esten- 
five  navigation.     It  is  paflablc  for  large  barges  for  200  miles,  v/ith  a  por-ta^ge  of  only'' 
four  m>les.  to  the  Sandufky,  a  good  navigable  ftrtam  that  falls  into  the  Lake  Erie.- 
Through  the  Sandulky  and  Scioto  lies  the  rnoft  common  pals  from  Cana,dafo 'the^ 
Ohio  and  Mifliffippi ;   one  of  tlie  motl  extcnfive  and  ufeful  communications  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  country.     Prodigious  extenlions  of  territory  are  here  connected  ;   and-,' 
f;oni  the  rapidity  with  v/hich  the  weftern  parts  of  Canada,   Lake  Erie,  and  the  Ken- 
liK'ky  cxmntries  are  fettling,  we  may  anticijjate  an  immenle  intercourfelSefweenthem.' 
The  lands  on  the  borders  of  thefe  ufiddle  Itrcams,  from  this  circumlianee  alone, 'afide"" 
fi-om  their  natural  fertility,  muft  be  rendered  vaftly  valuable.     The  floiir,  corn,'  flax,- 
liemp,  &c.  railed  for  exportation  m  that  great  country  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and' 
Ontario,  will  find  an  outlet  through  Lake  Erie  ai'.d  thefe  rivers,  or  down  the  Miflif-' 
fippi.      The  Ohio  merchant  can  give  a  higher   price  than  thofe  of  Quebec  for  thefe 
commodities,  as  they  may   be  tranfported  from  the  former  to  Florida    and  the  Welt' 
India  ifiands,  with  lefs  expenfe,  rifk,  and  infurancc,  than  from  the  latter;   while  the 
expenfe  from  the  place  of  growth  to  the  Ohiu  will  not  be  one  fourth  of  what  it  would 
be  to  Quebec,   and  much  lets  than  even  to  the  Oneida  lake.     The  fiream  of  Scioto  is 
gentle,  no  where  broken  by  falls  :  at  fome  places,   in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  pi-oviding  for  large  natural  rice  plantations.     Salt  fprings,  coal  mines, 
white  and  blue  clay,  and  free-ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining  this  river. 

The  Little  Miami  is  too  fmall  for  batteaux  navigation.  Its  banks  are  good  land, 
and  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  in  common,  the  overflowing  of  the  water. 

The  Great  Miami  has  a  veiy  Itoney  channel,  and  a  f\^  ift  fiream,  but  no  falls.     It- 
is  formed  of  feveral  large  branches,  which  are  ]jaflable  for  boats  a  gi'eat  diftance.     One. 
biranch  comes  from  the  weft,  and  rifes  in  the  Wabafh  country :  another  rifes  near  the 
head  wat<;rs  of  Miami  river,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie ;   and  a  fiiort  portage  divides- 
"another  branch  of  Sandulky  river.     It  alio  interlocks  with  the  Scioto. 

The  Wabafh  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.     It  empties  into  the.' 
Ohio  by  a  mouth  270  yards  wide,  1020  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  In  the  fpring,  fummer, 
and  autumn,  it  is  palTable  with  batteaux  drawing  three  feet  water,  412  miles,  to  Ouita-' 
noUj  a  fmall  Fi'ench  fbttlement^   on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river;  and  for  large  canoes. 
197  miles  further,  to  the  Miami  carrving  place,  nine  miles  from  Miami  village.     This 
village  llands  on  Mianfi  river,  which  empties  into  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  commvmication  between  Detroit,  and  the  Illinois,  and  Ohio  countries,  is  up' 
Miami  river  to  Miaini  village,  thence,  by  land,  nine  miles,   when  the  rivers  are  high; 
and   from  eighteen   to  thirty  when  they   are  low,   through   a  level   country  to  tlie 
Wabafh,  and  through  the  various  branches  of  the  Wabalh  to  the  places  of  dcfti- 
uation.  ...■ji..- 

A  lilvcr  mine  has  been  difcovcred  al)Out  twenty-eight  miles  above  Ouiatanon,  oh 'the- 
jiorthern  fide  of  the  Wabafh.  Salt  fprings,  lime,  free-lione,  blue,  yellow,  and 'white 
clay,  are  found  in  plenty  upon  tliis  river. 

The  rivers  Avafe  and  Kalkalkias  empty  uito  the  Miflilfipjn  from  the  north-eaft  ;  the 
former  is  navigable  for  boats  fixty,  and  the  latter  about  130  miles.  They  both- run 
throvigh  a  rich  country,  which  has  extenfive  meadows.  -    • 

Between  the  Kalkalkias  and  Illinois  rivers,  which  are  eighty-four  miles  apart,  is  an 
extenfive  tra6t  of  level,  rich  land,  which  terminates  in  a  high  ridge,  about  fifteen 
miles  before  you  reach  the  Illinois  river.  In  this  delighttul  vale  are  a  number  of 
i'Yench  villages  wliich,  together  with  thofe  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  L<juis,  on.  the 
uellern  fide  of  the  Miffiliippi,  contained  in  1771,  1273  fencible  men.  :sJ-ir.:.;U 

One 
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■  One  hundred  and  feventy-fix  niiles  above  the  Ohio,  and  eiglitecn  miles  above  the 
^liiibuii,  the  Illinois  empties  into  the  MiiTiffippi  from  the  north -call  by  a  month  400- 
yards  wide.  This  river  is  bordered  with  fmc  nieudows,  which  in  ibme  places  extend 
as  far  as  the  eye  ciui  reach:  this  river  furnilhes  a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan, 
by  the  Chicago  river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois  are  two  portages,  the  longeft  of 
which  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  which  are  trom 
ao  to  100  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  from  15  to  180  miles.  On  the  north- 
weftern  tide  of  this  river  is  a  coal  minC;,  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  the  I'amc  diltancc  below  the  coal  mine  are  two 
fait  ponds,  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  leveral  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  llag- 
iiant,  and  of  a  yellovrifh  colour  ;  but  the  French  and  natives  make  good  fait  from  it. 
The  foil  of  tlie  Illinois  country  is,  in  general,  of  a  fupcrior  quality:  its  natural  growth 
conlifls  of  oak,  hiccory,  cedar,  mullserry,  &c.  hops,  dying  drugs,  medicinal  plants  of 
feveral  kinds,  and  excellent  wild  grapes,  in  the  year  1769,  the  French  iettlcre  made 
i  10  hoglheads  of  lirong  wine  from  thefe  grapes. 

There  are  many  other  rivers  of  equal  hze  and  importance  with  thofc  we  have  becii. 
defcribing,  which  are  not  futHciently  known  for  accurate  dcfcriptions. 

Poi'ULATiox.]      The  number  of  Ibuls   in  this  large  tract  of  country  has  not  been 
iifcertained.     From  the  heft  data  the  author  has  received,  the  population  may  be  elli- 
mated  as  follows : 
Indians  (fuppofe) 

Ohio  Company  purchafe  - 

Col.  S)mmes'  fettlements  _  _  « 

tialliopolis,  (French  fettlement)  oppolite  the  Kanhawa  river 
Vincennes  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Wabalh, 
Kalkafkias  and  Cahokia  _  _  _ 

At  Grand  Ruifleau,  village  of  St,  Philip,  and  Prairie-du-rochers,    • 

Total         -         72,820 

In  1790,  there  were  in  the  town  of  Vincennes  about  forty  American  families  and 
thirty-one  flaves;  and  on  the  Miffiffippi,  forty  American  families  and  feventy-three 
flaves,  all  included  in  the  above  eflimate.  On  the  Spanifh  or  weflern  fide  of  the 
Mifhllippi,  there  were  in  1790,  about  1800  fouls,  principally  at  Genevieve  and  St. 
Louis. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  To  the  remarks  on  thefe  heads, 
interfperfed  in  the  defcription  of  the  rivers,  we  will  add  tome  obfcrvations  from  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet  publifhed  not  long  fince,  which  we  prcfume  are  the  moft  authen- 
tic, refpecting  the  part  of  that  country  which  has  been  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  of 
any  that  have  been  given. 

"  The  undiftinguifhcd  terms  of  admiration  that  are  commonly  ufed  In  fpeaklng'of 
the  natural  tertility  of  the  country  on  the  weflern  waters  of  the  United  States,  would 
rnider  it  difficult,  without  accurate  attention  in  the  llirveys,  to  afcribc  a  preference  to 
any  particular  part;  or  to  give  a  jull  defcription  of  the  territory  under  conlideratlon, 
without  the  hazard  of  being  fufpeiSted  of  exaggeration  :  but  in  this  we  have  the  united 

*  The  tribej  who  inhabit  ttiis  country  are  the  Piantias,  on  both  Tides  the  Miffiffippi ;  the  Cafquerafqiiias, 
en  the  Illinois ;  the  Piankafhaws  and  other  tribes,  on  the  VVabafli  j  the  Shawanefe,  on  the  Scioto  ;  the  Dela- 
\tares,  the  Miamis,  the  Ouifcons,  MaCcontens,  Sakies,  Sioux,  Mekekouakis,  the  Pilans,  Powtowatarnis, 
Meflaques,  Otuiwas,  C'hipcvvas,-and  Wlandots.     The  whole  amounting  to  the  abov«jiumber.  -^  ■• 

3  N  opir.ion 
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opinion  of  the  geographer,  the  furv^yors,  and  eveiy  traveller  that  has  been  intiraafely 
Bequahited  with  ihc  country,  and  marked  every  natural  objc6l  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lovis  cxaiituei^ — That  no  part  of  the  fedci-.il  territory  unites  lb  many  advantages,  in 
point  of  liealth,  fertility,  variety  of  produ6iion,  and  foreign  intercouric,  as  that  wiiich 
ilretchcs  from  the?  Mulklngnm  to  the  Scioto  and  tlie  great  Miami  ri\crs.* 

"  Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  Journal,  Ipeaking  of  a  much  larger  range  of  country,  in 
which  this  is  included,  and  makes  unqucfiionably  the  fincfl  part,  has  the  following' 
ohlervation  :  Tlie  country  on  tlie  Ohio  is  every  where  plealant,  with  large  level  fpots 
.©f  rich  land,  and  rcjnarkably  healthy.  One  general  remark  of  this  natin^e  will  fei-vc 
for  the  whole  traft  of  the  globe  comprehended  between  the  weftcrn  fkirts  of  the  Al- 
legany mountains  ;  thence  running  fouth-wetlwardly  to  the  dillancc  of  500  miles  to 
the  Ohio  falls ;  then  crofiing  them  northerly  to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Ohio;  thence  eaft  along  the  ridge  that  feparate;  the  lakes  and 
Ohio  ftreams  to  French  Creek  :  this  country  may,  from  a  proper  knowledge,  be  af- 
lirmcd  to  be  the  moll  healthy,  tl>e  molf  plealant,  the  moft  commodious'  and  moll 
fei-tile  fpot  of  earth,  known  to  the  European  people. 

"  The  lands  on  the  various  ftreams  above-mentioned,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio, 
are  now  more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribed  with  confidence  and  precifion. 
They  are  interfperfed  w^ith  all  the  variety  of  foil  which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs  of 
fituation,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  and  mannfaeturing 
people.  Large  level  bottoms,  or  natural  meadows,  from  twenty  to  fifty  inilcs  in  cir- 
cuit, are  every  where  found  bordering  the  rivers,  and  variegating  the  country  in  the 
interior  parts.  Thcfc  afibrd  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  proper  cultivation  with  very  little  labour.  It  is  faid,  that  in  many  of  thefe  bottoms 
a  man  may  clear  an  acre  a  daj^,  fit  for  planting  with  Indian  corn,  there  being  no  un- 
derwood ;  and  the  trees  growing  very  high  and  large,  but  not  thick  together,  need . 
nothing  but  girdUng. 

"  The  prevailing  growth  of  timber,  and  the  more  ufeful  trees,  are,  maple  or  fugar 
tree,  fycamore,  black  and  white  mulberry,  black  and  white  walnut,  butternut,   chef-- 
nut;   white,   black,  Spanifh,  and  chefnut  oaks,  hiccory,   cherry,  buckwood  or  horfe 
ehefnut,  honey  locuft,  elm,  cucumber  tree,  lynn  tree,  gum  tree,  iron  wood,  afh,  afpin^, 
fafl'afras,  crab  apple  tree,  paupaw  or  cuftard  apple,  a  variety  of  plum  trees,  nine  bark 
fpice,  and  leather-wood  bufhes.     General  Paribus  mcafured  a  black  walnut  tree  near 
Mufkingum,  whole  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  was  twenty-two  feet. 
A  fycamore,  near  the  fame  place,  meafured  foiiy^-four  feet  in  circumference,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  ground.     White  and  black  oak,  and  chefnut,  with  moll  of  the 
above-mentioned  timbers,  grow  large  and  plenty  upon  the  high  grounds :  both  the 
high   and  low  lands  produce  vaft  quantities  of  natural  grapes  of  various  kinds,  of" 
which  the  fetders  univerfally  make  a  fufficiency  for  their  own  confumption  of  rich . 
red  wine.     It  is  aiferted  in  the  old  fettlement  of  St.  Vincent,  where  they  have  had . 
opportunity  to  try  it,  that  age  will  render  this  wine  preferable  to  moft  of  the  European 
■wines.     Cotton  is  the  natural  producStion  of  this  country,  and  gruws  in  great  per- - 
feclilion. 

"  The  fugar  maple  is  a  nrtoft  valuable  tree  for  an  inland  countrjr;  atiy- number  of 
inhabitants  may  be  for  ever  fupplied  with  a  fufficiency  of  fugar,  by  prcferving  a  few 

*  A  gentleman  who  has  vifited  this  country,  Aippofes  this  account  is  a  little  too  highly  embellifhtd  ;  he 
acknowledges  that  it  is  a  very  fine  country,  but  thinks  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  weftei  a  un&tUed 
«>uatry,  which  imitejit  leaft  as  many,  if  not  more  advantages,  thaa  the  trait  above  raentioned.. 
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trees  for  the  ufe  of  each  family :  a  tree  willyield  about  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a  5'ear, 
and  the  labour  is  very  trifling  :  the  fap  is  extracted  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  and  granulated,  by  the  fimple  operation  of  boiling,  to  a  fugar  equal  in  flavour 
and  whitencfs  to  the  beft  Mufcovado. 

"  Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territory  ;  and  fmall  and 
large  tbreams,  for  mills  and  other  purpofcs,  are  adually  interfperfcd,  as  if  by  art, 
that  there  be  no  deficiency  in  any  of  the  convenicncies  of  life. 

"  Verj'  little  wafte  land  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  tradl  of  country  ;  there  are 
\io  fwamps  but  fuch  as  may  be  readily  drained,  and  made  into  arable  and  meadow  land  ; 
and  tliough  the  hills  are  frequent,  they  are  gentle  and  fwelling,  no  where  high  or  in- 
capable of  tillage  ;  they  are  of  a  deep,  rich  foil ,  covered  with  a  hea^y  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  well  adapted  to  the  produtlion  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c. 

"  The  communications  between  this  country  and  the  fea  will  be  principally  in  the 
four  following  directions : 

"  I .  The  route  through  the  Scioto  and  Mufkingum  to  Lgke  Erie,  and  fo  to  the 
river  Hudfon ;  which  has  l^een  already  defcribcd. 

"  2.  The  palTage  up  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  to  the  portage  above-mentioned, 
which  leads  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Patomak  ;  this  portage  is  thirty  miles,  and 
will  probal>ly  be  rendered  much  lefs  by  the  execution  of  the  plans  now  on  foot  for 
opening  the  navigation  of  thofe  waters. 

"  3.  The  Great  Kanhavvay,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the  Virgima  fhore,  be- 
tween the  Hockhocking  and  the  Scioto,  Qpens  an  extenfive  navigation  from  the  fouth- 
eafr,  and  leaves  but  eighteen  miles  portage  from  the  navigable  waters  of  James  river 
in  Virginia.  This  communication  for  the  country  between  Mulkingum  and  Scioto, 
will  probably  be  more  ufed  than  any  other  for  the  exportation  of  manufactures  and 
other  light  and  valuable  articles,  and  efpecially  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, which  may  be  brought  from  the  Chefapeak  to  the  Ohio  much  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  carried  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlifle,  and  the  other  thick-fettled  back 
counties  of  Pennfylvania.* 

"  4.  But  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  Mifliffippi,  for  heavy  articles  that  fuit  the 
Florida  and  Weft  India  niarfkcts,  fuch  as  corn,  flour,  beef,  lumber,  &c.  will  be  more 
frequently  loaded  than  any  frreams  on  earth.  The  ditlancc  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Mif- 
fillippi  is  800  miles,  from  thence  to  the  fea  is  900.  This  whole  courfe  is  eafily  run 
in  fifteen  days,  and  the  paflagc  up  thofe  rivers  is  not  fo  difficult  as  has  ufually  been 
reprcfcnted.  It  is  found,  by  late  experiments,  that  fails  arc  ufed  to  great  advantage 
againft  the  current  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity fteam  boats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  fcrvice  in  all  our  extenfive  river  navi~ 
gat  ion. 

"  The  defign  of  Congrefs  and  of  the  Ohio  Company  is,  that  the  fettlements  fhall 
proceed  regularly  down  the  Ohio,  and  northward  to  Lake  Erie  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  not  many  years  will  elapfc,  before  the  whole  country  above  Miami  will  b(? 
brought  to  that  degree  of  cultivation,  which  will  exhibit  all  its  latent  ]')eautics,  and 
juftify  thofe  dcfcriptions  of  travellers  which  have  fo  often  made  it  the  garden  of  tlic 
world,  the  feat  of  wealth,  and  the  center  of  a  gTcat  empire. 

AxiMAts,  &c.]  "  No  countiy  is  better  flocked  with  wild  game  of  every  kind  t 
i-nnumerable  herds  of  deer  and  wild  cattle  are  fhcltered  in  the  groves,  and  ftrd  in  the 

*  A  gentleman  of  much  obfervatJol),  and  a  great  traveller  in  this  country,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  cpin- 
ir.yiijtatifin  or  roia't*  is  shimetibni,  f 
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cxtenfivc  bottoms  that^  fevcry  -^hcre  aboxind  ;  an  unqueftionable  prbof'of  tlie  grcaf 
fertility  of  the  foil :  tnrkics,  gcelc,  ducks,  fwaiis,  teal,  pheafahts,  partridges,  &c.  are, 
from  obfcrvation,  believed  to  be  in  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame  poultry  are  iij 
any  part  of  the  old  fcttlcmcnts  in  America.  ■ 

"  The  rivers  are  well  Itored  SVifli  fifli  of  Wrioas  kinds,  and  many  of  them  of  an 
excellent  (juality.  They  are  generally  large,  though  of  different  fizes  ;  the  cat  fifh,. 
which  is  the  largcll,  and  of  a  delicious  flarooir,  weighs  from  iix  to  eighty  pouiids." 

An-tiotities  ANn  Curiosities.}  The  number  of  old  forts  found  in  the  Kentucky 
country  arc  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a  matter  of  much  fpeculation  ;  they* 
are  moftly  of  an  oblong  form,  fituated  on  Ilrong,  wcll-cholcn  ground,  and  con- 
tiguous to  water:  when, 'by  whoiti,  and  for  what  puq^ofe  thcfe  were  thrown  up,  is 
uncertain  ;  they  are  undoubtedly  very  anc^icnt,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  vifible  diiferenee 
in  tlie  age  or  lizc  of  the  timber  grooving  on  or  within  thcl'e  ibrts,  and  that  which 
grows  without  ;  and  the  old  natives  have  loll  all  tradition  refpec^iting  them.  Dr. 
Cutler,  who  has  accurately  examined  the  f  fees  on  thele  forts,  and  which  he  thinks^ 
ti'om  appearances,  arc  the  fccond  growth,  is  of  opinion,  that  they  muft  have  been' 
built  upwards  of  looo  years  ago  :  they  muft  have  been  the  efforts  of  a  people  mucb 
more  devoted  to  labour  than  our  prefent  race  of  Indians  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  be  conftru^ted  without  the  ule  of  iron  tools.  At  a  convenient 
diftance  from  thefe  always  ftands  a  fmall  mound  of  earth,  throv^-h  up  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  and  fcems  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  adjacent  fortifi- 
cation. On  examination,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a  chalky  fubftance,  fup- 
poled  to  be  bones,  and  of  the  human  kind.   ' -•   :  -  ■   ':.J  . 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  extenfive  meadows,  or,  as  the  French  call* 
them,  Prairie,  which  anfwer  to  what,  in  the  fouthcrn  States,  are  called  Savannas  ; 
they  are  a  rich  plain,  without  trees,  and  covered  Avith  grafi  ;  ibme  of  thefe,  between 
St.  Vincennes  and  the  Mitfitlippi,  arc  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent.  •  In  palling  them,, 
as  tar  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is'not  a  'tree  to  he  feen  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  deer, 
wild  cattle,  bears,  and  wolves,  and  innumerable  flocks  of  tm-kies  j  thefe,  with  the* 
giTcn  grafs,  form  a  ricli  and  beautiful  prof}5e(?t. 

Forts.]  The  polls  cftablilbed  for  the  pT-otcrtiort 'o#  the  frontiers  are  as  follow  r 
Franklin,  on  French  Creek;  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  Mufkingum ;  Stuben,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  ;  Fayette,  Hamilton,  Knox,  JefTerfon,  St.  Clair,  Marietta,  and 
St.  Vincennes.  , 

GovEiiNMENT,  SccJ  By  an  ordinanc(3  of  Congi'efs,  paf?ed  on  the  13th  of  July,. 
1787,  this  country,  for  the  pu;-pofes  of  temporary  government,  was  erefted  into  one' 
diltric-f,  liibjec^t,  however,  to  a  divilion,  when  circumftances  fliall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  fame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  Congrefs  Ihall  appoint  a  governor,  whofe 
commiiiion  fliall  continue  in  force  three  years,  unlets  fooner  revoked. 

The  governor  malt  rclide  in  the  dillrit'-l,  and  have  a  freehold  eftate  therein,  in. 
100c  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  excrcilb' of  his  office,  -  ii 'it 

Congrefs,  fi-om  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  fecretary,  to  continue  ih  office  four 
years,  unlets  fooner  removed,  who  muft  refidc  in  the  dillrivit,  and  have  an  eftr.te  of 
500  acres  of  land,   while  in  office.  ;  -    ■•  /    v  ^ 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fecrctary  is,  to  keep  and  pref<n-ve  the  kV^s  and  laws  of  the 
legiilature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  diltrict,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor 
in  his  executive  department  ;  and  to  tranlinit  authentic  copies  of  fuch  acSls  and  pro- 
ceedings, every  lix  months,  to  the  fccrctarv  of  Congrefs.  '  ■ 
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•  The  ordinance  provides,  tliat  Congrefs  fhall  appoint  three  judges,  pofTcflcd  each  of 
500  acres  of  land  in  the  diftrid  in  which  they  are  to  refide,  and  to  hold  their  com- 
mifhons  during  good  behaviour,  any  two  of  whom  fhall  form  a  court,  wliicii  fhalf 
have  a  common  law  jurifdiction.  The  governor  and  judges  arc  authorized  to  adopt 
and  publifh  in  tile  diftriiit,  luch  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as 
may  be  neceflary  and  beft  fuitcd  to  the  circumftances  of  the  diftrid,  and  report  them 
to  Congrefs  ;  and,  if  approved,  they  fhall  continue  in  force  till  the  organization  of 
the  General  Atlembly  of  the  diftrift,  who  Ihall  have  authority  to  alter  them.  The 
governor  is  to  command  the  militia,  and  appoint  and  commiffion  their  officers,  ex- 
cept general  officers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  and  commiffioned  by  Congrels. 

Previoufly  to  the  organization  of  the  AtTembly,  the  governor  is  to  appoint  fucli 
magifl^ratcs  and  civil  oihcers,  as  fhall  be  deemed  neceflary  for  the  preleiTation  of  peace 
and  order. 

So  foon  as  there  fhall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the  dill;ri6>,  they 
fhall  receive  authority  to  ele6l  reprefentatives,  one  for  every  500  free  male  inhabiiants, 
to  rcprefent  them  in  the  General  Aflembly  ;  tlic  reprefentation  to  increale  progreffively 
with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants  till  tlK;re  be  twenty-live  rcprelentalives  ; 
after  which,  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  reprefentatives  fhall  be  regulated  by 
the  legiflature.  A  reprefentative  muft  poflefs,  in  fee  Ample,  200  acres  of  land,  and 
be  a  relident  in  the  diflri6t  ;  and  muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  relident  in  the  diftri(ft,  three  jears  preceding  his  election.  An  elettor  mull:  have 
jafty  acres  of  land  in  the  dillriit,  muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and, 
muft  be  a  relident  in  the  diliricl,  or  mull:  poflefs  the  fan;e  freehold,  and  have  been 
two  years  a  relident  in  the  dili:rict.  The  reprefentatives,  wlien  duly  eledted,  ai'e  to 
continue  in  office  two  years. 

The  General  Aflembly,  or  Legiflature,  fhall  confifl:  of  the  governor,  legiflatlvc 
council,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  legiflativc  council  fhall  confifl  of  five 
members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unlefs  Iboner  removed  by  Congrefs  f  three 
make  a  quorum.  The  council  are  to  be  thus  appointed :  the  governor  and  repre- 
lentatives,  when  met,  fhall  nominate  ten  perlbns,  refidents  in  the  diftric-f,  and  each 
poflefled  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congrefs,  who 
Jhall  appoint  and  commiiflon  five  of  them  to  lerve  as  aforelkid. 

All  bills  pafled  by  a  majority  in  the  houfe,  and  in  council,  fhall  be  referred  to  the 
governor  for  his  aflent  ;  but  no  bill,  or  legiflativc  a.6i  w'hatever,  fhall  be  of  force 
withovit  his  aflent.  The  governor  fhall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dif- 
folve  the  General  Atrembly,  when,  in  his  opluioH,  it  fhall  be  expedient. 

The  legiflature,  when  organized,  fhall   have   authority,  by  joint  ballot,  toclecT:a' 
delegate  to  Congrel's,  who  fhall  have  a  feat  in  Congi^efs,  with  a  riglit  of  debating,  but 
but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  government. 

"  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
form  the  bnfis  whereon  thele  republics,  their  laws  and  conflitutions,  arc  erected  ;  to 
fix  and  efiablifli  thole  principles  as  the  bafis  of  all  laws,  conftitulions,  and  govern- 
ments, which  for  ever  hereafter  fliall  be  formed  in  the  laid  territory  ;  to  p-ovide  alio 
for  the  eflablilbment  of  ftate  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their  ad- 
miflion  to  fhare  in  the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Slates, 
at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  confiflent  with  the  general  inteiefl  : 

"  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  following 
articles  fhall  be  confidercd  as  articles  of  compact,  between  the  original  States  and' 
the  people,  and  States  in  the  faid  territoiy,  and  for  ever  remain  unalterable,  unlefs  by 
coii^mon  content,  to  wit : 

•'  Article 
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"Article  ift.  No  perl'on,  demeaning  himfelf  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
fhall  over  be  molelled  on  account  of  liis  mode  of  worfhip  oi  religious  lezinments  m 
the  laid  territory.  '         ; 

"  Article  2d.  The  inhabitants  of  the  faid  tenitory  fliall  alwa);?  be  entitled  to  thebe- 
liefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury,  of  a  propoi'tionate  re- 
prefcntation  of  the  people  in  the  legiflature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  :  all  perlbns  fliall  be  bailable  unlefs  for  capital  of- 
fences, where  the  proof  fhall  be  evident,  or  the  prefumplion  great  :  all  fines  fhall 
be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unufual  punifhment  fhall  be  infli6lcd ;  no  man 
fhall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  of 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  flrould  the  public  exigencies  make  it  ncceffary  for  tlie  com- 
mon prefei"vation  to  take  any  perfon's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  ferviees, 
.full  compenfation  fhall  be  made  for  the  fame  ;  and  in  the  juil  prefervation  of  the  rights 
and  property,  it  is  undertlood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  op 
have  force  in  the  faid  territory,  that  Ihall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere' with,  or 
.  alFcdt  private  contrarts  or  engagements  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud  previoufly  formed. 

"  Article  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necellary  to  good  govern-, 
-ment  and  the  happincfs  of  mankind,  fchools  ancl  the  means  of  edxication  Ihall  for 
.ever  be  encouraged  ;  the  utmofl  good  faith  fhall  always  be  obferved  towards  the 
Indians  ;  their  lands  and  property  ihall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
fent ;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty,  they  fliall  never  be  invaded  or  dif- 
turbcd,  unlefs  in  jull:  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congi'efs  ;  but  laws  founded  in 
juftice  and  humanity  Ihall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  Wirongs  being 
.done  to  them,  and  for  preferving  peace  and  friendfhip  with  them. 

"  Article  4th.  The  faid  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein,  fhall, 
ifor  ever  remain  a  part  of  tliis  confederac)^  of  the  United  States  of  America,  fubjctSt: 
to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  fuch  alterations  therein  as  ihall  be  conftitu- 
tionally  made ;  and  to  all  the  aits  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States,  in  Congrcfs 
afiembled,  conformal^le  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  fettlers  in  the  faid  territory 
Ihall  be  iubje6l  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted,  or  to  be  contra6ted,  ancl 
n  proportionable  part  of  the  expcnccs  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  tliem  by 
Congrefs,  according  to  the  fame  common  rule  and  mcafure,  by  which  apjjortion- 
ments  thereof  fhall  be  made  on  the  other  States,  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  pro- 
portion, fliall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legiflatures  of 
the  dillri(ft,  or  diflr!(fls,  or  new  Hates,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  tl.-o  United  States  in  Congrefs  atfembled.  The  legiflatures  of  tliofe  diltriets, 
-or  new  flatcs  fliall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  difpolkl  of  the  foil  by  tlie  United 
-States,  in  Congrefs  atTemblcd,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congrefs  may  find  necellary 
■for  Pjcuring  the  title  in  fuch  foil  to  the  bona  fide  puivhafers.  No  tax  fhall  be  impoled 
.on  lands  ^the  property  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  no  cafe  Ihall  iion-refident  pro- 
•prietors  be  taxed  higher  than  refidcnts.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Miffif- 
iippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  fame,  ihall  be  common 
'highways,  and  for  ever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  tcrritorv,  as  to  the 
•  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  thole  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
(the. confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impofl,  or  duty,  therefor. 

"  Article  jth.  There  fliall  be  formecl  in  the  faid  territoiy,  not  lets  than  three,  nor 
■sTOore  than  five  States  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  loon  as  Virginia  Ihall  alter 
dier  aift  of  ceflion,  and  confent  to  the  fame,  Ihall  become  fixed  and  eftablilhcd  as 
follows,  viz.  The  wellern  State  in  the  laid  territory  fhall  be  bounded  on  the  Miliifiippiy 
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the  Oliio,  and  Wabafh  rivers  ;  a  dired  line  drawn  from  the  Wabafh  and  Poft  Vin- 
G.'iits  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  aid  Canada,  and  by 
the  laid  territorial  line  to  tlie  lake  of  tlie  Woods  and  the  Mifliilippi.     The  middle 
State  liiall  be  bounded  by  the  laid  dirc6l  line,  the  Walialb  from  Poll  Vincents  to  the 
Oliio ;  by  the  Ohio  by  a  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great.. 
Miam.i  to  the  fiid  territorial  line,  and  Ijy  the  laid  territorial  line.     The  eaftern  State - 
Ihall  be  bovuided  by  the  lait-mcntioned  direct  line,  the  Oliio,  Pennfylvania,   and  the  ■ 
fiid  territorial  line :   Provided  however,  and  it  is  further  undcrflood  and  declared,  that 
the  bovnidaries  of  thcfe  three  States  fhall  be  fubjert  lb  far  to  be  altered,  tliat  if  Con- 
grefs  hereafter  fhall  ^nd  it  expedient,  they  Ihall  have  authority  to  form  one,   or  tv/o  ■ 
St;tte8,  in   that  part   of  the  fiid  teiTitory  which  lies  north  of  an  eall  and  weft  line 
drawn  through  the  foutherly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  when  any  of 
the  lliid  States  fliall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  fuch  State   fhall   be  ad- 
mitted i)y  its  delegates   into  the   Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all   refpefts  whatever;   and  Ihall  be  at  lilKrty  to  form  a 
permanent  conilitution  and  fiate  government :  Provided  the  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment fo  to  be  foniied  fliall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  piinciples  con- 
tained in  thefe  articles  ;  and  fo  far  as  it  can  be  conliltent  with  the  general  intereft  of 
the  confederacy,  fuch  admiffion  ihaU.  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a  lels  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  6o,ooio. 

"  Article  6th.  There  fliall  be  neither  flavery  nor  involuntary  fervitude  in  the  faid 
territory,  othcrwile  than  in  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  lliall  have 
been  duly  convitted:  Provided  always,  that  any  perfon  efcaping  into  the  fame,  H'om 
whom  labour  or  ferviee  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original  States,  fuch  fugitive 
onay  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  perfon  claiming  his  or  her  labour  or 
ferviee  as  aforefaid." 

Such  is  the  prefent  government  of  the  Weftcrn  Territory',  and  fuch  the  political 
obligations  of  the  adventirrers  into  this  fertile  .a"d  delightful  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  for  the  government  of  this  territory,  it  is  provided,, 
that  after  the  faid  territory  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  population,  it  iliall  be  di- 
vided into  States.  The  eaftern  State,  that  is  thus  provided  to  be  made,  is  bounded 
on  the  Great  Miami  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Pennfylvania  line  on  the  eaft.  The 
center  of  this  State  will  fall  between  th-p-  Scioto  and  the  Hockhocking.  At  the  mouth 
of  one  of  thefe  rivers  v/ill  probably  be  the  feat  of  government  for  this  State  ;  and, 
if  we  may  indulge  the  fublime  contemplation  of  beholding  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States  fettled  by  an  enlightened  people,  and  continued  under  one  extended 
government,  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  this  Ipot,  will  be  the  teat  of  empire 
for  the  whole  dominion.  This  is  central  to  the  whole ;  it  will  beft  accommodate 
every  part ;  it  is  the  moft  pleafant,  and  probably  the  mofl:  healthful. 

The  fettkanent  of  this  country  has  been  checked,  for  feveral  years  paft,  by  the  un- 
happy Indian  war,  an  amicable  teniunati©n  of.  which,  it  is  ardently  wiihed,  might 
fpeedily  take  place. 
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SOUTHERN      STATES. 

^'he  TuiKD,  and  much  the  lar^ejl  Grand  Division  of  thi  United  States  comprehenii 

Maryland,  Territory  South  of  Ohio, 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 

Kentucky,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina, 

THIS  extenfivc  divifion  is  bounded  north  by  Pcnnfylvanla  and  the  Ohio  rivor ;  weft 
by  the  MiffilHppi  ;  Ibuth  by  Eafi:  and  Welt  Florida ;  call  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Delaware  State.  It  is  interfered  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  dircftion,  by  the 
range  of  Allegany  mountains,  whicli  give  rife  to  many  noble  rivers,  which  fall  cither 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft,  or  the  Miffiffippi  on  the  weft.  From  the  fea  coaft, 
fixty,  eighty,  and  in  fome  parts  100  miles  back  towards  the  mountains,  the  country, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  covered, 
in  its  natural  ftate,  with  pitch  pines.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ftagnant  waters, 
which  abound  in  this  level  country,  the  inhabitants  are  fickly.  In  the  back,  hilly, 
and  mountainous  country,  they  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  America. 

This  diftriil  of  the  Union  contains  upwards  of  one  million  nine  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  648,439  are  flaves,  which  is  thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  whole 
number  of  flaves  in  the  United  States.  The  influence  of  flavery  has  produced  a  very 
diftingui thing  feature  in  the  general  charatJler  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  though  now 
diicernible  to  their  difadvantage,  has  been  tbftened  and  meliorated  by  the  benign  cfFedts 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  progrefs  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  following  may  be  conlidered  as  the  principal  produ6lions  of  this  divifion  5 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber, 

Ir  this  dilwidl;  is  fixed  the  permanent  feat  Qf  the  general  government.. 


MARYLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Square  Mileff. 

Length         1341    ,    .  r  37'  ^6'  .ind  39"  44'  N.  Lat.  ^  14,000 

Breadth        110/   ^"^^^^^^^  \      c"  and  4°  20'  W.  Lon.  J -J.f-."''''^ 

Boundaries  1  Tl^UNDED  north,  by  Pennfylvania ;  caft,  by  Delaware  State  and 
"-'  lI3  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;   Ibuth  and  weft,  by  Virginia. 
Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]     Tliis  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties, 
eleven  of  which  are  on  the  JFeJleni,  and  eight  on  the  Enjlern  fhore  of  Chefapeak  bay. 

Countlesi 
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Countiesw 

No. 

Inhabitants. 

Counties. 

No.  Inhabitant* 

^Hartford 

14,976 

-Cecil 

13,625 

Baltimore 

25,434 

^ 

Kent 

12,836 

Do.  Town  &  Precincts  13,503 

0 

Queen  Ann 

15,463 

ii 

Ann  Arundel 

22,598 

^   .  Caroline 
£  "^  Talbot 

9,506 

0 

Frederick. 

30,791 

13,084 

Allegany 

4,809 

«     Somerfet 

15,610 

Washington 

15,822 

W     Dorchefter 

^5.875 

0 

Montgomery 

18,003 

^Worcefter 

11,640 

> 

Prince  frenrfe 

-       21,344 
8,652 

I> 

Calvert 

Eaftern  Shore 

107,639 

Charles 

20,613 

Weltern  Shore 

212,089 

.St.  Mary's 

»  5,544 

Total  in  the  State 

319,728 

Total 

212,080 

Number  of  Slave; 

5  in  the  State  103,036. 

Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the  houfe  of  delegates,  befides 
which  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  town  of  Baltimore,  fend  each  two. 

Bays  and  Rivers.]  Chefapeak  bay,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  divides  this  State 
into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  divifions.  This  bay,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  United 
States,  was  particularly  defcribed  in  the  general  account  of  the  United  States.  It 
affords  many  good  fifheries,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  crabs,  and 
alio  for  a  particular  fpecies  of  wild  duck,  called  "  canvas  back."  In  a  commercial 
view,  it  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the  State  ;  it  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers. 
From  the  eaftern  fhore  in  Mar)^land,  among  other  fmaller  ones,  it  receives  Poco- 
moke,  Nantikokc,  Choptank,  Chefter,  and  Elk  rivers.  From  the  north,  the  rapid 
Sufquehannah  ;  and  from  the  weft,  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent,  and  Patomak,  half 
of  which  is  in  Maryland,  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah  and  Pato- 
mak, thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide  at  the 
ferry,  juft  before  it  empties  into  the  bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands ;  its  fource  is 
in  York  county  in  Pennfylvania ;  its  courfe  is  fouthwardly  till  it  reaches  Elkridge 
landing,  about  eight  miles  wellward  of  Baltimore  ;  it  then  turns  eaftward,  in  a  broad 
bay-like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  and  paftes  into  the  Chefa- 
peak. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's  Point,  is  hardly 
piftol  fhot  acrols,  and  of  courfe  may  be  eafily  defended  againft  naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fliort,  inconfiderable  river,  pafling  by  Annapolis,  which  it  leaves  to 
the  Ibuth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into  the  Chefapeak. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco  ;  it  riles  in  Ann  Amndel  county,  and 
runs  fouth-ealtwardly,  and  then  eaft  into  the  bay,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  mouth  of  Patomak.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers,  luch  as  Wighcocomico,  Eaft- 
ern Branch,  Monocafy,  and  Conegocheague,  which  empty  into  Patomak  river  from 
the  Mar}-land  ftde. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions..]  Eaft  of  the  blue 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretches  acrofs  the  weftern  part  of  this  State,  the  land, 
like  that  in  all  the  fouthern  States,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftones ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  made  much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil  muft  be  fimilar,  and 
the  natural  growth  not  remarkably  different. 
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The  ground:  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  mofl  of  the  counties  on  the  eaflern  fhore;, 
and  conlequently  covered  in  many  places  with  llagnant  water,  except  where  it  is  in- 
terfered by  numerous  creeks.  Here  alfo  are  large  tracts  of  marfli,  which^  during  the 
day,  load  the  atmofphere  with  vapotu-,  that  falls  in  dew  in  the  clofe  of  the  fununer 
and  fall  feafons,  which  are  iickly.     The  fpring  and  lummer  are  molt  healthy. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  is  of  fuch  a  nature  and  quality  as  to  pro- 
duce from  twelve  to  fixteen  buthels  of  wheat,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  bufheis  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  buflxels  of  corn  per  acre, 
may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in  the  State  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  ftaplc  commodities.  Tobacco  is  generally  cultivated  in 
fets,  by  negroes,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  feed  is  fown  in  beds  of  fine  mould, 
,and  tranipJanted  the  beginning  of  May  -^  the  plants  are  let  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  hilled  and  kept  continually  free  of  weeds.:  when- 
as  many  leaves  have  fliot  oiit  as  the  foil  will  nourilh  to  advantage,  the  top  of  th.e 
plant  is  broken  off,  which  prevents  its  growing  higher  :  it  is  carefully  kept  clear  of 
vv^orms,  and  the  fuckers,  which  put  out  between  the  leaves,  are  taken  ofT  at  proper- 
times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfe6liun,  which  is  in  Augull  :  when  the  leaves  turn 
of  a  brownilh  coloiir,  arid  begin  to  be  fpotted,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  after  having  fweat  in  heaps  one  niglit.  When  it  can  be  handled  without 
Grumbling,  which  is  alway  In  moilt -weather,  the  leaves  are  ftripped  t'rora  the  fialk,  and 
tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation  in  hogllieads  containing  800  or  900  pounds. 
No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable.  An  induflrious  perlbn 
may  manage  6000  plants  of  tobacco,  (which  yield  looolb.)  and  four  acres  of  Indian, 
corn. 

In  the  Interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities- of  hemp  and  flax 
are  railed.  As  long  ago  as  175 1,  in  the  month  of  Odtober,  no  lets  than  lixty  wag- 
gons, loaded  with  flax-feed,  came  down  to  Baltimore  from  the  back  country. 

Two  ai'ticles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the  genuine  zvhite  wheat, 
which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's  and  Talbot  counties,  on  the  eaftern  fhore,  and 
which  degenerates  in  other  places,  and  the  bright  kite's  foot  tobacco,  which:  is  pro- 
duced at  Elkridge,  on  the  Patuxent,  on  the  weftern  lliore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  which  is  of  a  ftralght 
grain,  and  c;S\\y  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation.  The  black  waleut  is  in  demand 
for  cabinets,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  The  apples  of  this  State  are  large,  but 
mealy  ;  their  peaches  plenty  and  good  :  from  thefe  the  inhabitants  diftil  cyder,  brandy, 
and  ])cach  brandy. 

The  forclls  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  colle61ively  called  nmjl ; 
,on  this  mall  vail  numbers  of  Iwlne  are  fed,  which  run  wild  in  the  woods  :  thele 
Iwlne,  when  fatted,  are  caught,  killed,  barrelled,  and  exported  in  great  quantities* 
This  traffic  formerly  was  carried  on  to  a  very  conliderable  extent  ;  Douglas  fays,  that 
*'  in  the  year  1733,  which  was  a  good  mailing  year,  one  gentleman,  a  planter  and 
merchant  in  Virginia,  failed  up  3000  barrels  of  pork." 

Population  and  Character,]  The  population  of  this  State  is  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  table  :  by  that  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  inr 
eluding  the  negroes,  is  319,728,  which  is  nearly  twent3'-three  for  every  Iquare  mile. 
The  inhabitants,  except  in  tlie  populous  towns,  live  on  their  plantations,  often  feveral 
miles  dillant  from  each  "  other.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpecially  of 
the  eaftern  States,  which  are  thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  veiy  retired  and 
unfocial  lives.     The  cfFeds  of  this  comparative  folltude  are  vilible  in  the  countenances, 
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as  well  as  ialhe  manners  and  drefs  of  many  of  the  country  people.  You  ol)fcr\"e  com- 
paratively little  of  that  cheerful  I'prighllinefs  of  look  and  adion,  which  is  the  invaria- 
ble and  genviine  offspring  of  ibcial  intercourfe  ;  nor  do  you  find  that  attention  paid  to 
drefs  which  is  common,  and  which  decency  and  propriety  have  I'cndered  neceflary 
among  people  who  are  liable  to  receive  company  alm.ofi;  everyday:  unaccuftomed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  frequent  and  friendly  viiits,  they  oiten  fufier  too  much  negli- 
gence in  their  drefs.  As  the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mafrers  are 
left  to  faunter  away  life  in  tloth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Theie  obfervations, 
however,  mnft,  in  juftice,  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  countr}-,  and  to  thole  parti- 
cularly whole  poverty  or  pailimony  prevents  their  fpending  a  part  of  their  time  in  po- 
pulous towns,'  or  otherwite  mingling  with  the  world  ;  and  witli  tliele  limitations,  they 
will  equally  apply  to  all  the  fouthern  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous  towns, 
and  thole  from  the  country  who  have  intercourfe  with  thepi,  are,  iu  their  manners  and 
culToms,  genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  fiaverj',  and  is  habitual  to  thofe  who,  from  their  in- 
fancy, are  taught  to  believe  and  to  feel  their  fuperiority,  is  a  vifible  charafteriftic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  ;  but  wath  this  characterillic  we  mull  not  fail  to  conneft 
that  of  hofpitality  to  Itrangers,  which  is  ecjually  univerfal  and  obvious.  Many  of  tlie 
w  omen  poifefs  all  the  amiable,  and  many  of  the  elegant  accompli  flmients  of  their  lex. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  different  religious  fenti- 
jnents ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  of  a  chara6lerillical  kind  will  apply  ;  it 
,may  be  laid,  however,  with  great  truth,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  and  friends 
•to  good  government.  They  owe  little  money  as  a  State,  and  are  willing  and  able  to 
difcharge  their  debts :  their  credit  is  very  good ;  and  although  they  have  lb  great  a 
.proportion  of  flaves,  yet  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  have  evinced  their  huma- 
nity and  their  difpoiition  to  abolifh  fo  difreputable  a  traffic,  by  forming  themfelves  into 
•  a  fociety  for  the  abolition  of  negro  flaveiy. 

Chief  Towns.]  Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  w^ealthiefl: 
town  of  its  fize  in  America  :  it  is  fituated  at  tlie  mouth  of  Severn  river,  on  a  healthy 
fpot,  30  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore  :  it  is  a  place  of  little  note  in  die  commercial  world. 
The  houfes,  about  260  in  number,  are  generally  large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great 
wealth  :  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  2000.  The  delign  of  thole  who 
planned  the  city  was  to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  witli  the  ftreets  like 
radii,  beginning  at  the  center  where  the  State  Houfe  Hands  ;  and  thence  diverging  in 
every  direction.  The  principal  part  of  the  buildings  are  arranged  agreeably  to  this 
aukward  plan.     The  State  Houfe  is  an  elegant  building. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  mofl  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the  continent,  and  is  the 
fourth  in  lize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  United  States.*  It  lies  in  latitude  39°  21', 
on  the  north  fide  of  Pataplco  river,  around  what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  which  the 
water,  at  common  tides,  is  about  five  or  lix  feet  deep.  Baltimore  is  divided  into  the 
town  and  Fell's  point  by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges  ;  but  the  houfes  extend, 
in  a  fparfe  fituation,  from  one  to  the  oilier.  At  Fell's  point  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  fhips  of  burden  ;  but  fmall  veffels  only  go  up  to  the  town.  The  fituation  of  the  town 
is  low,andvv^as  formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the  imreafe  of  houfes,  and,  of  courfe,  of  fmoke, 
llie  tendency  of  which  is  to  deflroy  or  to  dilpel  damp  and  unwholefome  vapours,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  particularly  that  of  paving  the  ftreets,  have 

*  In  point  of  fize,  the  towns  in  the  United  States  may  be  ranked  in  this  order- -Philadelphia,  New  York, 
'Bofton,  Baltimore,  Charleftown,  &c.  In  point  of  trade,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bolton,  Charleftown, 
.Ealtimorej  &c. 
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rendered  if  to1eral>ly  healthy.  The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found  to  be 
1955  ;  about  1 200  of  which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  rell  at  Fell's  point :  the  prelent 
number  is  about  2300.  The  number  of  warehoufes  and  flores  is  1 64,  and  of  churches 
nine,  which  Mongto  German  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  Epilcopalians,  Prefbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Quakers,  Nicolites,  or  New  Quakers.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  precin61s,  according  to  the  cenfusof  1790,  was 
13,503.  There  are  many  very  refpectable  families  in  Baltimore  who  live  genteelly,  are 
hofpitable  taitrangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intercourfe  with  each  ■ 
other;  bat  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently  colle6ted  from  almofi:  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  bent  on  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their  manners  and 
their  religions,  have  yet  their  general  charafter  to  form. 

Market-llreet  is  the  principal  flreet  in  the  towTi,  and  runs  nearly  eafl  and  weft  a  mile 
in  length,  parallel  with  the  water  :  this  is  croflTed  by  leveral  other  flreets  leading  from 
the  water,  a  number  of  which,  particularly  Calvert,  South,  and  Gay-ftrects,  are  well 
built.  North  and  eaft  of  the  town  the  land  lifes  and  affords  a  fine  profpedl  of  the  town 
and  bay.  Belvidera,  the  feat  of  Colonel  Howard,  exhibits  a  fine  landlcape — the  town 
— the  point — the  fhipping,  both  in  the  bafon  and  at  Fell's  point — the  bay,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach — riling  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour' — a  grove  of  trees 
on  the  declivity  at  the  right — a  flream  of  water  breaking  over  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  left — all  confpire  to  complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  profpedt. 

Georgetown  fiands  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Patomak,  about  160  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Chefapeak  Bay.  The  ground  on  which  it  ftands  is  very  broken,  being  a 
clufter  of  little  hills,  which,  though  at  pretent  elevated  confiderably  above  the  furface 
of  the  river,  were,  probably,  at  fome  former  period  overflowed,  as  at  the  depth  of 
right  or  ten  feet  below  the  furface  marine  fhells  have  been  found.  Dr.  Martin  con- 
cludes an  account  of  the  climate  and  difeafes  of  this  town,  in  the  following  words  r 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Georgetown  and  its  vicinity  may  be  conlidered  as  a  healthy  part 
of  America  ;  and  in  any  dil'putes  about  the  propriety  of  the  feat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment being  fixed  here,  no  objection  can  be  urged  againfi  it  on  account  of  its  difeafes." 
Fredericktown  is  a  fine  flourifhing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of  300  houfes,  built 
principally  of  brick  and  ftone,  and  moflly  on  one  broad  ftreet :  it  isfituated  in  a  fertile 
country,  about  four  miles  fouth  of  Catokton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade  t  it  has  fcxir  places  for  public  worfhip  ;  one  for  Prefbyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Lu- 
thci'ans  and  Calvhiifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts  ;  befidesa  public  gaol  and  a  brick  market- 
houte. 

Hagarstown  is  but  little  inferior  to  Fredericktown,  and  is  fituated  in  tlie  beautiful' 
and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Conegocheague,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
the  weftern  country, 

Ellton  is  lituated  near  the  head  of  Chefipeak  bay,  on  a  frnall  river  which  bears' 
the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages  from  the  carrj'ing-trade  between 
EiiUimoreand  Philadelphia.     The  tides  ebb  and  flow  to  this  town. 

Tiie  city  of  Washington-,  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  was  ceded,  by  the  States- 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  and  by  them  eftablifhed  as  the  feat  of 
their  gt>vernment,  after  the  year  1800.  Tins  city,  which  is  now  buildirsg,  liands  at: 
the  jundion  of  the  rivers  Patomak  and  the  Eaftem  branches,  latitude  38?  53'  nortlr, 
extending  nearly  four  miles  up  each,  and  including  a  tra^'t  of  territory,  exceeded,  in 
point  of  convenience,  falubrity,  and  beauty,,  by  none  in  America?  for  althoug^b 
the  land  in  general  appears  level,  yet,  by  gentle  and  gradual  fwellings,.  a  variety 
of  elcg.mt  profpedis  are  produced,  and  a  luliicient  dcfcent  formed  for  conveying- 
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off  the  water  occaiioned  by  rain.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  a  great  number  of 
excellent  fprings  ;  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  bell  quality  may  readily  be  had, 
Belides,  the  never-failing  llreams,  that  now  run  through  that  territor)^  may  alfo  be 
colle6ted  for  the  ufe  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  Reedy  branch  and  of  Tiber  creek  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  Prefident's  houfe.  The  fource  of  Tiber  creek  is  elevated  about  236 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  faid  creek.  Tlic  perpendicular  height  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  capital  is  to  Hand,  is  78  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  Tiber  creek  : 
the  water  of  Tiber  creek  may,  therefore,  be  conveyed  to  the  capital,  and,  after  water- 
ing that  part  of  the  city,  may  be  deftined  to  other  ufeful  purpofes. 

The  Eaftern  branch  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  commodious  harbours  in  America, 
being  fufficiently  deep  for  the  largeft  fhips  for  about  four  miles  above  its  mouth,  while 
the  channel  lies  clofe  along  the  bank  adjoining  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  and  con- 
venient harbour.  The  Patomak,  although  only  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  for  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city  (excepting  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
junction  of  the  rivers)  will  neverthelefs  afford  a  capacious  fummer  harbour ;  as  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fliips  may  ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppofite  to  and  below  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  this  metropolis  is  upon  the  great  poft  road,  equi-diftant  from  the 
northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  fo  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pittfburg,  upon  the  befl  navigation,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  commercial  territory,  pro- 
bably the  richefl,  and  commanding  the  moft  extenfive  internal  refources  of  any  in 
America.  It  has  therefore  many  advantages  to  recommend  it,  as  an  eligible  place  for 
the  permanent  feat  of  the  general  government ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  fpeedily  built, 
and  otherwife  improved,  by  the  public -fpirited  enterprize  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  by  foreigners,  it  may  be  expelled  to  grow  up  with  a  degree  of  rapi- 
dity hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  cities. 

The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  fome  important  improvements  upon  that  of 
the  beft  planned  cities  in  the  world,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  convenience, 
regularity,  elegance  of  profpeft,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  pofitions  for  the 
different  public  edifices,  and  for  the  fevcral  fquares  and  areas  of  difierent  fhapes  as  they 
are  laid  down,  were  firft  determined  on  the  moft  advantageous  ground,  commanding 
the  moft  extenfive  profpe6ts,  and  from  their  fituation,  fufceptible  of  fucli  improvements 
as  either  ufe  or  ornament  may  hereafter  require.  The  Capitol  will  be  fituated  on  a 
moft  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  cit)',  and 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  around.  The  Prefident's  houfe  will  fi:and  on  a 
rifing  ground,  poffeffing  a  delightful  water  profpe^St,  together  with  a  commanding  view 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  moft  material  parts  of  the  city.  Lines,  or  avenues,  of  dircdt 
communication,  have  been  dcvifed  to  connect  the  molt  diltant  and  important  objects. 
Thefe  tranfverfe  avenues,  or  diagonal  ftreets,  are  laid  out  on  the  moft  advantageous 
ground  for  profpeft  and  convenience,  and  are  calculated  not  only  to  produce  a  variety 
of  charming  profpefts,  but  greatly  to  facilitate  the  communication  throughout  the  city. 
North  and  fouth  lines,  interfeifted  by  others  running  due  eaft  and  weft,  make  the  dif- 
tribution  of  the  city  into  ftreets,  fquares,  &c.  and  thole  lines  have  been  lb  combined  as 
to  meet  at  certain  given  points,  with  the  divergent  avenues,  {o  as  to  form,  on  the 
fpaces  _firfi  determined,  the  different  fcjuares  or  areas.  The  grand  avenues,  and  fucli 
ftreets  as  lead  immediately  to  jjublic  places,  are  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  and  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  footways,  a  walk  planted  with  trees  on  each  fide,  and  a 
paved  way  for  carnages.     The  other  ftreets  are  from  90  to  1 10  feet  wide. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  EUicott  drew  a  time  meridional  line  by  releftial 
obfervation,  which  paffes  through  the  area  intended  for  the  Capi;ol.     This  line  le 
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croircd  liy  another,  ranning  due  cnft  and  well,  which  pa fles  through  the  fame  area. 
Thci'c  lines  were  accurately  mealurcd,  and  made  the  bales  on  whicli  the  whole  plan 
was  executed.  He  ran  all'the  lines  by  a  tranfit  inllrument,  and  detemiiiied  the  acute 
angles  l)y  aciual  mearurement,  Icavirig  nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  compafs. 

Mixes  AND  Maxcfactcres.]  Mines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  luperior  quality,  abound  in 
many  parts  of  tiic  State.  Furnaces  for  running  thi?  ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware,  and 
Ibrces  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  are  n\irnerous,  and  woriced  to  great  extent  and  profit. 
This  is  the  only  manufacture  of  importance  carried  on  in  the  State,  except  it  be  that  of 
wheat  into  flour  and  curing  tobacco.  ~  ; 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore,  with  the, 
other  States,  willi  the  Well  Indies,  and  with  tome  parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places 
•they  ferid  annually  abont  30,000  hoglbcads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  Hour,  pig  iron,  lumber,  and  corn  ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax  feed  in  fmaller 
quantities;  and  receive  in  return,  clothing  for  tiiemlelves  and  negroes,  and  other  dry 
goods,  wines,  fpirils,  fugai-s,  and  other  Welt  India  commodities.  The  balance  is 
generally  in  their  favour. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  from  Oct.  i,  Dols.      Cts. 

1789,  to  Sept.  30,    1790,  was  —  —  2,027,777     64 

Value  of  imports  for  the  fame  time  —  —  1,945,899     ^^ 

Exports  from  Od.  1 ,   1790,  to  Sept.  30,   1791  —  3,131,227     e,^    i 

During  the  lall  mentioned  period,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  .205,571 
bufliels  ;  Indian  corn,  205,643  ditto ;  buckwheat,  4,286  ditto  ;  peas,  10,619  ditto; 
betides  151,445  barrels  of  wheat  flour  ;  4,325  ditto,  Indian  meal;  6,761  ditto,  bread; 
and  3,104  kegs  of  crackers. 

Religion.]     The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  die  firft  fettlers  in  Maryland,  are 

the  motl  numerous  religious  fe6l.     Befides  thefe,  there  are  Protellant  Epifcopalians, 

Englilb,    Scotch,    and  Irifh   Prclbyterians,    German  Calvinifls,    Gennan   Lutherans, 

'  Friends,  Baptilts,  Methodilis,  Mennonills,  Nicolites,  or  new  Quakers ;  who  all  enjoy 

liberty  of  confeiencc. 

Seminaries  of  Learning,  SiC.]  Wafhington  academy,  in  Somerfet  county,  was 
inftituted  by  law  in  1779  :  it  was  founded  and  is  fupported  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions 
and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies,  and  to  hold  2000 
acres  of  land.  A  liipplement  to  the  law,  palled  in  1784,  increafed  the  number  oftruf- 
;tees  from  eleven  to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftituted  at  Cheftertown,  in  Kent  county,  and  was  honoured 
wiUi  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after  Prefident  Wafliington.  It  is  under 
.the  management  of  24  vilitors  or  governors,  with  power  to  fupply  vacancies  and  hold 
eftates,  whole  yearly  value  Iball  not  exceed  6000I.  current  money.  By  a  law  enatSted 
in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  inftitution  of  1250!.  a  year,  currency, 
out  of  the  monies  ariling  from  mamage  licenfes,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  Eafleri* 
fhore. 

St.  John's  College  was  inftituted  in  1784,  to  have  alfo  24  truftees,  with  power  to^ 
■keep  up  the  fuccelhcn  by  fupplying  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of 
.9000I.  A  permanent  fund  is  alligned  this  college,  of  1750I.  a  year,  out  of  the  monies 
i  ariling  from  marriage  licenfes,  ordinary  licenfes,  fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  weftern 
ibore.  Tliis  college  is  to  be  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  is  now  prepared  for  it- 
Very  liberal  fubfcriptions  were  obtained  towards  founding  and  carrying  on  thefe  lemi- 
naries.  The  two  colleges  conftitute  one  univerfity,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Univerfity  of 
Maryland/'  whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  is  chancellor,  and 
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the  principal  of  one  of  them,  vice-chancellor,  either  by  feniority  or  by  ele6lion,  as  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  truftees,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  each, ,  (the  principal  being  one)  which  meeting  is  ftiled,  "  The  Con- 
vocation of  the  Univerlity  of  Maryland,"  who  are  to  fi^ame  the  laws,  preferve  unifor- 
mity of  manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine 
appeals,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics-  have  alfo  erefted  a  college  at  Georgetown,  on  Patomak  river,- 
for  tlie  promotion  of  general  literature. 

In  1 7  85,  the  Melhodifls  inltituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford  county,  by  the 
name  of  Cokelbury  College,  after  Tliomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Afhbury,  bilhops  of  the 
Methodill  Epifcopal  Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handfomely  built,  on  a 
healthy  fpot,  enjoying  a  tine  air,  and  a  veryextenfive  profpedt. 

The  lludents,  wlio  are  to  coniilt  of  the  fons  of  travelling  preachers,  the  fons  of  an- 
nual lubfcribers,  the  Ions  of  the  members  of  the  Methodifi;  fociety  and  orphans,  are  in - 
ftruded  in  Englith,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Hiltor}^,  Geography,  Natural 
Philcfoph.y  and  Aftronomy  ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are 
to  be  taught  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  ere6ted  and  is  lupported  wholly  by  fubfcription  and  voluntary 
donations. 

The  ftudents  have  regular  hours  for  riling,  for  prayers,  for  their  meals,  for  fiudy, 
and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  precifely  at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recrea- 
tions, (for  they  are  to  be  "  indulged  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play" )  are  gar- 
dening, walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ;  and  within  doors,  the  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or  turner's  bufinefs.  Suitable  provilion  is  made  for  thefe 
feveral  occupations,  which  are  to  be  confidered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  con- 
llraint,  but  as  pleating  and  healthful  recreations  both- for  the  body  and  mind.  Another 
of  their  rules^,  which,  though  new  and  lingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  fludcnts  fhall  not  flcep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mat- 
trelTes,  and  each  one  by  himlelf.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  ftudents. 

There  are  a.  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  proviiion  is  made  for  free  fchools  in  moft  of  the  counties  ;  though  fome  are 
entirely  negle6led,  and  very  few  carried  on  with  any  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  ignorant ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write 
their  names.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  efTefls,  has  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
education,  which  is-  fall  fpreading  its  falutary  influences  over  this  and  the  other 
tbuthern  States. 

Natural  Curiosities.]  There  are  feveral  remarkable  caves  in  the  weftern  pail  of 
this  State,  but  particular  and  accurate  defcriptions  of  them  have  not  been  received. 

Ex-PENSES-  OF  Government  and.  Taxes.]  The  annual  expenfes  of  government 
arc  cftimated  at  about  io,ocol.  currency.  The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  fiom  taxes  on 
real  and  perlbnal  property. 

Constitution.]  The  legiflaturc  is  compofed  of  two  diflinct  branches,  a  Senate  and 
Houfe  of  Delegates,  and  liiled.  The  General  Aficmbly  of  Maryland.  The  fenators 
are  ele61ed  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the  firft  of  September,  every  fifth  year,  the 
freemen  choofe  two  men  in  each  county  to  be  eleilors  of  the  fenate,  and  one  eiec^lor 
for  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  one  for  the  tov.ai  of  Baltimore.  Thefe  elccftors  muft 
have  tlie  qualifications  nccefiary  for  county  delegates  :  they  meet  at  Annar 
I  polisj. 
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p(»lis,  or  Tiich  otln^r  place  as  fliall  be  appointed  for  convening  the  leglflature,  on  the 
tiiird  Monday  in  September,  every  fifth  year,  and  eleil  by  ballot  fifteen  lenators  out 
of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  people  at  large.  Nine  of  thefe  muft  be  refidents  on  the 
\',-eltern  ihore,  and  fix  on  the  eaftern  ;  tliey  mull  be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
■z^e  :  muft  have  refided  in  the  State  more  than  three  years  next  preceding  the  eledion, 
and  have  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds.  The  fenate 
may  originate  any  bills,  except  money  bills,  to  which  they  can  only  give  their  afl'ent  or 
difient.  The  fenate  choofe  their  prefident  by  ballot.  The  houle  of  delegates  is  coni- 
poied  of  four  members  for  each  county,  chofen  annually  the  firft  Monday  in  06tober. 
'I'he  city  of  Annapolis  and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two  delegates.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  delegate  are,  full  age,  one  year's  refidence  in  the  county  where  he  is  chofen, 
and  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  lumdred  pounds.  Both  houfes 
choofe  their  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the  eledion  of  their  members :  a  majority  of 
each  is  a  quorum.  The  election  of  lenators  and  delegates  is  viva  voce,  and  fherifFs  the 
returning  officers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the  commilfioners  fuperintend  the 
elertions  and  make  returns.  The  ftated  feifion  of  the  legiflature  is  on  the  firft  Monday 
in  November.  The  qualifications  of  a  freeman  are  full  age,  a  freehold  eftate  of  fifty 
acres  of  land,  and  adtual  refidence  in  the  county  where  he  ofrers  to  vote,  property  to 
the  value  of  thirty  pounds  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  a  year's  refidence  in  the  county 
where  he  offers  to  vote. 

"^On  the  fecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a  governor  is  appointed  by  the 
foint  ballot  of  both  houfes,  taken  in  each  houfe  refpe6tively,  and  depofited  in  a  con- 
ference room  ;  where  the  boxes  are  examined  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  houfes,  and 
the  number  of  votes  feverally  reported.  The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office  longer 
than  three  years  fucceflivcly,  nor  be  re-ele6ted  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after 
he  has  been  out  of  office.  The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magiltracy  are,  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  five  years  refidence  in  the  State  next  preceding  the  eledlion,  and  real 
and  perfonal  efiate  above  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  one  thoufand  of  which 
muft  be  freehold  eftate.  On  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November,  annually,  the  fenators 
and  delegates  eleft,  by  joint  ballot,  five  able  and  difcreet  men,  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  refidents  in  the  State  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  pofTeffing  a 
freehold  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  a  council 
for  affifting  the  governor  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Senators,  delegates,  and  members 
of  council,  whilfl  fuch,  can  hold  no  other  office  of  profit,  nor  receive  the  profits  of  any 
office  exercifed  by  another.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints 
the  chancellor,  all  judges  and  juftices,  the  attorney-general,  naval  and  militia  officers, 
regifters  of  the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  except  conftables, 
alielTors,  and  overfeers  of  the  roads.  A  court  of  appeals  is  eftabliffied  for  the  final 
determination  of  all  caufes  which  may  be  brought  from  the  general  court*  of  admiralty, 
or  of  chancery. 

Tins  conftitution  was  eftablilhed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  at  Annapolis, 
Auguft  14,   1776. 

History.]  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  T.  to  George  Calvert,-f-  baron 
of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  June  20,   1632.     The  government  of  the  province  was,  by 

charter, 

*  Infome  of  the  eaftern  States  the  legiflature  is  called  the  General  Court.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern,  the 
General  Court  is  the  Supreme  fudicial  Court. 

f  George  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  born  in  1582,  was  educated  at  Oxford  "»!- 
verfity,  was  knighted  in  161 7,  by  James  I.  and  two  vears  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretat'es 

of 
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<^'harterJ  vcftcd  in  the  proprietary  ;  but  it  appears,  that  he  either  never  exereifed  thefe 
powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  fhort  time;  for  we  find,  tliat  in  1637  the  freemen  rejected 
a  body  of  laws  drawn  up  in  England,  and  tranfmitted  by  his  lordfnip,  in  order  to  be 
pafled  for  the  guvernmcnt  of  the  province.  In  the  place  ofthcfe,  they  propofed  forty- 
two  bills  to  be  enaflcd  into  laws,  by  the  content  of  the  proprietary  :  thcfe  were,  how- 
ever, never  enadcd  ;  at  Icaft  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq.  Lord  Baltimore's  brother,  was  the  firft 
governor,  or  lieutenant-general.  In  1638  a  law  was  paiTed,  conftituting  the  firft 
regular  Houfe  of  Aflcmbly,  which  was  to  conlift  of  fuch  reprefentatives,  called  Bur- 
gclies,  as  Ihould  be  elected  purfuant  to  writs  iffucd  by  the  governor.  Thefe  burgelTes 
pofTefled  all  the  powers  of  the  per  fans  e'e£ling  them  ;  but  any  other  freemen,  who  did  not 
aflent  to  the  ele6tion,  might  take  their  featc^  in  perfon.  Twelve  burgefies  or  freemen, 
with  the  lieutenant-general  and  fecretary,  conftituted  the  aiTembly  or  Icgiflature.  This 
aflcmbly  fat  at  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Ibuthern  counties,  which  was  the  firll  fettled 
part  of  Maryland. 

In  1642,  it  was  enacSted,  that  ten  members  of  the  aflcmbly,  of  whom  the  governor 
and  fix  burgefles  were  to  be  feven,  fhould  be  a  houfe ;  and  if  ficknefs  fliould  prevent 
that  number  from  attending,  the  members  prcfent  fhould  make  a  houfe. 

In  1644,  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fly  to  Virginia  for  aid 
and  proteclion,  and  feized  the  records  and  the  great  feal ;  the  laft  of  which,  with  moA 
of  the  records  of  the  province,  were  loft  or  deltroyed.  Fronj  this  period,  to  the  year 
1647,  when  order  was  reftoredj  the  proceedings  of  the  province  are  involved  in 
obfcurity. 

In  July,  1646,  the  Houfe  of  Aflembly,  or  more  properly  the  burgefl'es,  requefted 
that  they  might  be  feparated  into  two  branches — the  burgefles  by  themfelves,  with  a 
negative  vipon  bills.  This  was  not  granted  by  the  lieutenant-general  at  that  time  ; 
but  in  1 650,  an  a6t  was  pafled  dividing  the  aflembly  into  two  houfes  :  the  governor,  fe- 
-cretary,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  council,  formed  the  Upper  Houfe ;  the  delegates 
from  the  feveral  hundreds,  who  now  repreicnt  the  fi-eemen,  formed  the  Lozver  Hoi'fe. 
At  this  time  there  w  ere  in  the  province  but  two  counties,  St.  Mary's  and  the  Ifle  of 

of  ftate,  which  office  he  difcharged  with  great  induftry  and  fidelity,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  King  with  a  pen- 
fion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Having  enjoyed  this  office  about  five  years,  he  religned  it  in  1614,  freely 
owning  to  his  Majefty,  that  he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Tb-is  honeft  confetEon  fo  afFefted  the  King, 
that  he  continued  him  privy  counfellor  during  his  reign,  and  in  1625,  created  him  (by  the  name  of  Sir  George 
Calvert,  of  Danbywiike  in  Yorkfliire,  knight)  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland. - 
While  he  was  fecretary,  he  obtained  a  patent  of  the  province  of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  built  an 
houfe,  and  fpent  25,0001.  in  advancing  this  new  plantation  ;  but  finding  it  expofed  to  the  French,  was  obliged 
at  laft  to  abandon  it. 

Upon  this  he  came  over  to  Virginia,  and  having  taken  a  view  of  the  country  returned  to  England,  and  ob- 
tained from  Charles  I.  who  was  his  friend,  a  patent,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland.*  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1642.  "  Though  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  yet  he  kept  himfelf  fincere  and  difengaged  from 
all  interefts  ;  and  was  the  only  ftatefman  that,  being  engaged  to  a  decried  party,  managed  his  buiinefs,  with 
that  great  refpeft  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  applauded  him ;  and  none  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
him  complained  of  him."  He  w.-.s  a  man  of  great  abi'ities  and  candour.  Judge  Popham,  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
though  agreed  in  the  public  defign  of  foreign  plant  tions,  differed  in  the  manner  of  managing  them.  The 
fornacr  was  for  extirpating  the  original  inhabitants,  the  latter  for  converting  them  ;  the  one  fent  the.  vicious 
and  profligate,  the  other  the  fober  and  virtuous,  to  the  plantations  ;  one  was  for  prefent  profit,  the  other  for 
reafonable  expeiflation,  wiflung  to  have  but  few  governors,  and  thofe  not  interefted  merchants,  but  difinte- 
reited  gentlemen  ;  granting  liberties  with  great  caution,  and  leaving  every  one  to  provide  for  himfelf  by  his 
own  induflry,  and  not  out  of  a  common  ftock.f 


'■^'  See  a  copv  o^  tlii?  pa;cnt  in  Hazard's  Hiilorical  Collections,  page  327. 
^  See  Carey's  Mufcum,  V0L6,  page  402. 
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Kent,  but  Ann  Arundel  was  added  the  fame  fefllon.     This  was  during  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  Governor  Stone. 

In  1654,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  a6l  was  pafled,  reflraining 
the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  muft  have  been  procured  by  the 
mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  pov/er,  for  the  firft  and  princij^al  inhabitants  were  Catholics. 
Indeed  the  power  of  Cromwell  was  not  eftabliflied  in  Mar}'land  without  force  and 
bloodi'hed.  His  friends  and  foes  came  to  an  open  ruptm-e,  an  engagement  enfued^ 
Governor  Stone  was  taken  prilbner,  and  condemned  to  l)e  fhot :  this  ferrtence,  however, 
was  not  executed,  but  he  \A-as  kept  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  March  iSc^S,  Jofiah  Fendall,  Efq.  w-as  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Mary- 
land by  commifiion  from  Oliver  Cromwell :  he  ditlblved  the  upper  houfe,  and  liirren- 
dered  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  delegates. 

Upon  the  relloration  in  1660,  the  honourable  Philip  Calvert,  Efq.  was  ajDpointcd 
governor ;  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived  ;  Fendall,  and  one  Gerrard,,  a 
counfellor,  were  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  banifhment,  with  the  lofs 
of  their  eftates  ;  but,  upon  petition,  they  were  pardoned. 

In  1689,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Baltimore  by  the  grand 
convention  of  England ;  and  in  1692,  Mr.  Copley  was  appointed  governor  by  commif- 
ficHi  from  William  and  Mary. 

In  1692,  the  Protcftant  religion  was  elTablifhed  by  law. 

In  1699,  under  the  admin ifi ration  of  Governor  Blackitlon,  it  was  ena6led,  that 
Annapolis  fhould  be  the  feat  of  govei-nment. 

In  1716,  the  government  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the  proprietary,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  v/hen,  though  a  minor,  his  property  in  tlie 
lands  was  c&nfifcated,  and  the  government  atfumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province^, 
who  formed  the  conftitution  nov/  exifting.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
Efq.  the  natural  Ion  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legiflature  of  Mary- 
land for  his  ertate,  but  his  pefition  was  not  granted.  Mr.  Harford  eftimatcd  his  lofs 
of  quit-rents,  valued  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at 
jf. 259,488  :  5  :  o,  dollars  at  7/6 — and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  refervcd  lands  at 
^\3  2 7,44 1  of  the  lame  money. 

List  0/ Governors,  "u-'ith  the  dates  of  their  appointments. 

Hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Efc(.  appointed  governor,.  -  -  1637 

Thomas  Green,  Elq.  -  •  -  -  -  1647^ 

William  Stone,  Efq.  _.  .  _  _  1649 

The  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  commiffioners 

during  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  _  -  -  1^54 

I'ne  commitlioners,  by  certain  articles  of  agreement  tlien  entered  into,  de- 
livered up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Jonah  Fendall,  Efq.    then 
governor,  -  -  -  -  --1658 

Hon.  Phillip  Calvert,  madegovernor      _  _  -  -  1660 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq.  _____  i66z 

Upon  the  death  of  Cceilius,  the  gis>vernment  defcended  to  Charles,  Lord 

Balfimore,  who  came  into  the  province        _  _  _  _  i'''>75 

'I'homas  Nolly,  Et<].  governor  -  -  -  -  1678 

Who  continued  till  his  Lordfiiip  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  province  in  1681 

King 
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King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took  upon  tliem  the  government,  and 
ajjpointed  Lyonel  Copley,  Elq.  governor  -  -  , 

Francis  Nicholfon,  Elq.  -  -  -  -  _ 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  government  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  King  William  III.  _  -  .  _  _ 

Nathaniel  Blackifton,   Efq.  governor       -  -  -  _ 

By  the  death  of  King  Wilham  III.  Queen  Ann  took  upon  her  the  govern- 
ment— and  the  fame  governor  was  continued  -  -  -17 
Thomas  Finch,  Efq. '  prefident                   -                  -                  -  _ 
John  Seymour,  Efq.  governor                   -                  -                  -  _ 
Edward  Lloyd,  Elq.  prefident                  -                  -              •    _ 
John  Hart,  Efq.  governor                          - 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,    King  George  I.  took  upon  him  the 
government — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued         -  - 

The  government  was  reftored  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  iffued  a 
new  commiffion  to  John  Hart,  Efq.  -  _ 

Charles  Calvert,  Elq.  governor  -  - 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq.  governor  -  -  ^ 

The  Proprietor  came  into  the  province  in  -  -  .       _ 

And  returned  to  England  -  -  -  -  ^ 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  governor 
Thomas  Bladen,  Efq.  governor 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  governor  -  -  _  _ 

By  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  defcended  to  his 
fon  Frederick. — Governor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year       -  .  _ 

Benjamin  Taiker,  Efq.  prefident  - 

Horatio  Sharp,  Efq.  governor  -  -  -  _ 

Robert  Eden,  Efc[.  governor  - 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died  -  _  _ 

Robert  Edenj  Efq.  governor  -  -  _ 

Some  of  the  governors  fince  the  revolution  have  been 

Thomas  Johnfon,  Jun.     |        William  Smallwood, 
William  Paca,  |         John  Eager  Howard, 

Thomas  Sim  Lee.  George  Plater. 
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VIRGINIA.* 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miks.  Sq.  Miles. . 

Length     446 1   ,  f    c         and     8°        W.  Longitude]     . 

Breadth.    224  J    ^^ween  |^g,  30' and  40°  3 c  N.  Latitude     /  '^°'°°° 

Boundaries!      T^OUNDED  north,    by  Maryland,  part  of  Pennfylvania,    and 
•J      AJ  Ohio  river ;   weft,  by   Kentucky ;    fouth,  by  North   Carolina ; 
and  eafl,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

*  In  the  following  defcription  of  this  State  the  Author  has  made  a  free  ufe  of  Mr.  JefFcrfon's  celebrated  Hil"- 
torj-  of  Virginia.— Printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  London. 
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King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took  upon  them  the  government,  and 
iippointcd  Lyonel  Copley,  Elq.  governor                       -                  -                  ,  i6qi 
Francis  Nicholfon,  Efq.          -                  -                  -                  -                  _  1694 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  government  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  King  William  III.          _-.,__  1696 
Nathaniel  Blackifiion,   Efq.  governor       -                  -                  -                  _  1699 
By  the  death  of  King  Wilham  III.  Queen  Ann  took  upon  her  the  govern- 
ment— and  the  lame  governor  was  continued               -                 -                 -  1701-2 
Thomas  Finch,  Efq. '  prefident                   -                  -                  -                  -  1703 
John  Seymour,  Elq.  governor                   -                  -                  -                  _  1704 
Edward  Lloyd,  Elq.  prelident                  -                  -              •    -                  _  i  ^04 
John  Hart,  Efq.  governor                          -                  -                  _                  -  17 14 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,    King  George  I.  took  upon  him  the 
government — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued         -              -                  _  1 7 1 5 

The  government  was  rellored  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  iffued  a 

new  commiflion  to  John  Hart,  Efq.              _                  _                  _                  _  17 16 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq.  governor                 -                  -                  =                  _  1720 

Benedicl  Leonard  Calvert,  Efcj.  goA^ernor                 -                 -                 _  1727 

The  Proprietor  came  into  the  province  in                   -                 -          .       .  1733 
And  returned  to  England             -              --                  -                  -1734 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  governor                    -                 -                 _                 _  i737 

Thomas  Bladen,  Efq.  governor                -■                -                 -                 _  1742 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  governor                     -                 -                 _                 _  j  ylj 
By  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  defcended  to  his 

fon  Frederick. — Governor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year  -  -  _  1 7  "5 1 
Benjamin  Talker,  Efq.  prelident  -  -  -  -1751 
Horatio  Sharp,  Efq.  governor                  -                  -                  _                   -17')^ 

Robert  Eden,  Efq.  governor                      -                  -                  _                  _  1769 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died                 -                 -                 _  1771 

Robert  Eden,-  Efq.  governor                    -                 -                 _                 -  '/"J 

Some  of  the  governors  fince  the  revolution  have  been 

Thomas  Johnfon,  Jun.     )        William  Smallwood, 


William  Paca,  |         John  Eager  Howard, 

Thomas  Sim  Lee.  George  Plater. 


VIRGINIA.* 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Sq.  Miles. . 

Length     4461   1    -    ^^„    f    C"         and     8°        W.  Longitude] 
Breadth.    224 1   ^^ween  j^^,  30' and  40=30'  N.  Latitude     J  7'^'°°° 

Boundaries!      "QOUNDED  north,    by  Maryland,  part  of  Pcnnfylvania,    and 
•J      U  Ohio  river ;    weft,  by   Kentucky ;    fouth,  by  North    Carolina ; 
and  eafl,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

*  In  the  following  defcription  of  this  State  the  Author  has  made  a  free  ufe  of  Mr.  JefFcrfon's  celebrated  Hif- 
tory  of  Virginia. — Printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  London. 

3  P  a  Civil 
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Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  This  State  is  divided  into  eighty-two  counties, 
and  by  n-  ■  ther  divilion  into  pariflies,  wliich,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  cenlus  of  1 790,  are  mentioned  in  the  following 


TABLE, 


bX 


o 


o 


} 


V 


CountieSt 
Ohio 

Monongalia 
V.'"afhirgton 
Montgomery 
Wythe 
Botetourt 
Greenbriar     r 
Kanawa  J 

Hampfhire 
Berkley 
Frederick 
Shenandoah 
Rockingham 
Augufta 
.  Rockbridge 

Loudoun 

Fauquier 

Culpepper 

Spotfylvania 

Orange 

Louil'a 

Goochland 

Flavania 

Albemarle 

Amherft 

Buckingham 

Bedford 

Henry 
Pittfylvania; 
Halifax 
Charlotte 
Prince  Edward 
Cimil:»erland 
Powhiatan 
Amelia      "i 
Nottaway  / 
Lunenburg 
MecklenliLirg 
A-Brunfwick 


Slnves. 
281 

450 

2087 


Total  Inhabitants.- 
5212 
4768 
5625 

2375^ 


319 

- 

6015 

454 

- 

7345 

2931 

- 

19713- 

4250 

- 

19681 

512 

- 

10510 

772 

- 

7449 

1222 

•• 

10886 

682 

"' 

6548 

4030 

- 

18962. 

6642 

- 

1789^1 

8226 

- 

22105 

5933 

«» 

1 1 253 

4421 

- 

9921 

4573 

- 

8467 

4656 

- 

9053 

1466 

- 

3921 

5579- 

- 

^2585 

5296 

13703 

4168 

- 

9779 

2754 

- 

10531 

^55^ 

- 

8479 

2979 

- 

11579 

5565 

- 

14722 

4816 

- 

10078 

3986 

- 

8100 

4434 

- 

8-53 

43^5 

- 

6822 

11307 

- 

a  8097 

4332 

- 

8959 

6762 

- 

14733 

6776 

" 

12827 
Betweca 

Counties. 
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Total' lahabitnnts. 

-e 

'  Green  fville 

- 

3620 

- 

6362 

c 

Dinwiddle 

- 

7334 

- 

13934 

b 

Chefterfield 

«■ 

7487 

- 

14214 

> 

Prince  George 

-r- 

45^9 

- 

8173 

SuiTy 

- 

3097 

- 

62-27 

£"§< 

Sv.iTcx 

- 

5387 

- 

10554 

s^,^ 

Southampton' 

-r- 

5993 

- 

12864. 

.  meofWio-lit 

■^ 

3867 

- 

9023 

Nanfemond 

-■ 

3817 

- 

9010 

Norfolk 

-■ 

5345 

- 

14524 

pq 

.  Princefs  Ann< 

-? 

3202 

-■ 

7793 

T! 

"  Henrico 

- 

q8l9 

-- 

12000 

Hanover 

-r 

8223 

- 

14754 

New  KeiTt^ 

-• 

3700 

-• 

6239 

i-^ 

Charles  City 

— 

3141 

-- 

SS^^ 

^-^ 

James  City 

" 

2405 

-- 

4070 

Williamiburg' 
York. 

W 

27^0 

- 

5233 

t3 

Warsvick 

« 

990 

- 

1690 

pq 

_  Elizabeth  City 

- 

1876 

-- 

3450 

-^    els    2 

■  Caroline 

' 

10292- 

- 

17489 

King  William 

-- 

s^i^ 

- 

8128 

_    ra    ■— 

King  and  Queen- 
1  Eflex 

: 

5143 
5440 

_ 

9377 
9122 

Middlefex 
^  Glouceftcr 

- 

^558 

- 

4140 

o   ^   ra 

- 

7063 

- 

13498 

o 

o 

"  Fairfax 

- 

4574 

- 

12320 

c-^ 

Prince  William 

- 

4704 

- 

11615 

Is 

Stafford 

- 

4036 

- 

9588 

re   o   i^> 

King  George 

- 

4157 

- 

7366 

Richmond 

3984 

- 

6985 

PJ-O    ^ 

Weftmoreland 

- 

4425 

-, 

7722 

Northumberland 

- 

4460 

- 

9163 

.  Lancafter 

- 

3236 

- 

5638 

<^  ^ 

r  Accomac 

I  Northampton 

- 

4262 

- 

13959 

- 

3244 

- 

^889 

The  followii^  arc  new  counties  : 

Counties. 

Slaves. 

Total  Inhabitants, 

Campbell 

- 

•2488 

- 

7685 

Franklin 

-, 

1073 

- 

6842 

Harrifon 

- 

67 

- 

2c8o 

Randolph 

- 

19 

- 

951 

Kardy 

- 

369 

- 

7336 

Pendleton 

- 

n 

- 

2452 

RuffcU 

- 

igo 

- 

zy.^"^ 

Total  amount 

292. '127 

454^983 

The 

whole,  number  of  I 

nliabitante 

747,610 

3 

Kentucky, 

4^S  VIRGINIA. 

Kcntuckv,  v.>.ich  till  lately  belonged  to  this  State,  contains  ']^,&']']  inhabitants,  which 
added  to  747,610,  makes  82,1,287. 

In  the  year  178 1,  a  very  inaccurate  cenfus  was  taken,  feveral  counties  made  no 
nturn  :  but  tnpplying  by  conjcclure  the  deiiciencies,  the  population  of  Virginia  w^as 
ll;en  computed  at  567,614;  the  incrcale  then  is  258,673,  and  is  as  9  to  13  in  ten 
'years. 

The  increale  of  ilaves,  daring  thofe  ten  years,  has  been  lefs  than  it  had  been  ob- 
ferved  for  a  century  before.  The  rcalbn  is,  that  about  30,000  fiaves  perilhed  with  the 
Imall-pox  or  camp  fever,  caught  from  the  Britilh  army,  or  went  off  with  them  while 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  roving  over  that  State. 

ClijMate.]  In  an  extenlive  country,  it  will  be  expefted  that  the  climate  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceeding  on  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude 
wcflerly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in  like  manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly. 
This  continues  to  be  the  cafe  till  3'ou  attain  the  lummit  of  the  Allegany,  which  is  the 
highcfl  land  between  the  ocean  and  the'Miiriiiippi.  From  thence,  defcending  in  the 
fame  latitude  to  the  Milhffippi,  the  change  reveries;  and,  if  we  may  believe  travellers, 
it  l)ecomes  w  armer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame  latitude  on  the  lea  tide.  Their  teflimony 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  vegetables  and  animals  which  fubfift  and  multiply  there  natu- 
rall}r,  and  do  not  on  the  fea-coaft.  Thus  catalpas  grow  fpontaneoufly  on  the  Miffiffippi, 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  37°,  and  reeds  as  far  as  38°.  Parroquets  even  winter  on  the 
Scioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of  latitude. 

The  fouth-welt  winds,  eait  of  the  mountains,  are  moft  predominant.  Next  to  thefe, 
on  the  fca-coafl,  the  north-call,  and  at  the  mountains,  the  north-weft  winds  prevail. 
The  diflerence  between  thefe  winds  is  very  great.  The  north-eaft  is  loaded  with  va- 
pour, infomuch  that  the  fait  manufadlurers  have  found  that  their  chryftals  would  not 
Ihoot  v/hile  that  blows  ;  it  occafions  a  diflrefluig  chill,  and  a  heavincfs  and  depreffion 
of  the  fpirits.  The  north-weft  is  dry,  cooling,  claftie,  and  animating.  The  eaft  and 
fouth-eaft  breezes  come  on  generally  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  advanced  into  the 
country  very  fenfibly  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living.  Mr.  JefFerlbn  reckons 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  98°  above,  and  6°  below  o,  in  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. 

That  flutluation  between  heat  and  cold,  fo  deftru6tive  to  fruit,  prevails  lefs  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fpring  feafon  ;  nor  is  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers 
in  Virginia  fo  extenlive  or  fo  frequent  at  that  feafon,  as  thofe  of  the  New  England 
States  ;  becaufe  the  fnows  in  the  former  do  not  lie  accumulating  all  winter,  to  be  dif- 
folved  all  at  once  in  the  fpring,  as  they  do  fomctimes  in  the  latter.  In  Virginia,  be- 
low the  mountains,  fnow  feldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  feldom  a  week ; 
and  the  large  rivers  feldom  freeze  over.  This  flucStuation  of  weaflier,  however,  is  fuf- 
iicicnt  to  render  the  winters  andfprings  very  4inwholefome,  as  the  inhabitants  have  to 
walk  in  almoft  perpetual  flop. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  often  the  hotteft,  are  the  moft  healthy  in  the 
year.  The  weather  is  then  dry  and  lefs  liable  to  change  than  in  Auguft  and  September, 
when  the  rain  commences,   and  fudden  variations  take  place. 

On  the  fca  coaft,  the  land  is  low%  generally  within  twelve  feet  of  the  level  of  the 
fea,  interfered  in  all  directions  with  fait  creeks  and  rivers,  the  heads  of  which  form 
fwamps  and  murfhes,  and  fenny  ground,  covered  \\\\h  water  in  wet  feafons.  The 
-uncultivated  lands  are  coveredvvith  large  trees  and  thick  underwood.  The  vicinity  of 
the  Jea,  and  fait  cr-eks  and  rivers,  occafton  a  conftaut  moifture  and  w^armth  of  the 
atniofphrre,  fo  ihi'^  although  under  the  Hime  latitude,  100  or  150  miles  in  the  countiy, 
deep  fnows,  and  frozen  rivers  frequently  happen,  for  a  fhort  feafon,  yet  here  fuch  oc- 
currences 
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*iirrences  are  confidered  as  phenomena ;  for  thefereafons,  the  trees  are  often  in  bloom 
as  early  as  the  laft  of  February ;  from  this  period,  however,  till  the  end  of  April, 
the  inhabitants  are  incommoded  by  cold  rains,  piercing  winds,  and  fharp  frofts,  which 
fubje6ls  them  to  tlie  inflammatory  difeafes,  known  here  under  the  names  of  pleurify 
and  peripneumony. 

R;vEks  AND  Canals.]  An  infpeftion  of  the  map  of  Virginia  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  defcription  in  writing.  Their  navigation 
may  be  imperfedlly  noted. 

Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  State,  is  no  where  navigable,  but  for  canoes,  or 
light  batteaux  ;  and  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch  detached  parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  availing  themfelves  of  it  at  all. 

James  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows  r  The  whole  of  Elizabeth 
river,  the  loweft  of  thofe  which  run  into  James  river,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  con- 
tain upwards  of  300  fhips.  The  channel  is  from  150  to  200  fathoms  wide,  and  at 
common  flood  tide,  affords  eightceen  feet  water  to  Norfolk.  The  Strafford,  a  lixt)-- 
gun  fhip,  went  there,  lightening  herfelf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  SowelFs  Point.  The  Fier 
Rodrigue,  pierced  for  lixty-four  guns,  and  carrying  fifty,  went  there  without  lighten- 
ing.    Craney  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands  its  channel  toleralily  well. 

Nanfemond  River  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Hole,  for  veflels  of  250  tons  ;  to  Suffolk, 
for  thofe  of  100  tons  ;  and  to  Milner's,  ibr  thofe  of  twenty-five.  Pagan  Creek  affords 
eight  or  ten  feet  water  to  Smithfield,  which  admits  veffels  of  twenty  tons.  ChickaJxi- 
mny  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  only  twelve  feet  water  at  common  flood  tide. 
Veffels  palling  that,  may  go  eight  miles  up  the  river ;  thofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go 
four  miles  farther,  and  thofe  of  fix  tons  burthen  twenty  miles  farther. 

Jppamattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  any  veffel  which  has  croffed 
Han-ifon's  bar  in  James  river ;  it  keeps  eight  or  nine  feet  water  a  mile  or  two  higher 
up  to  Filher's  bai%-  and  four  feet  on  that  and  vipwards  to  Peterfburg,  where  all  navi- 
gation ceafesi 

James  River  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  veffels  of  any  fize  in  Hampton  Road,  but  not 
an  fafety  through  the  whole  winter;  and  there  is  navigable  water  for  them  as  far  as 
Mulbeny  ifland.  A  forty-gun  fhip  goes  to  Jameftown,  and,  lightening  herfelf,  may 
pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar,  on  which  there  is  only  fitteen  feet  water.  Veflels  of  250  tons 
may  go  to  Wai'wick  ;  thofe  of  1 25  go  to  Rocket's,  a  mile  below  P..ichmond  ;  from 
thence  is  about  leven  feet  w^ater  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the  center'  of  the  town,  four 
feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls,  which  in  a  covirfe  of  fix 
miles  defcend  about  80  feet  perpendicular  :  above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and. 
batteaux,  and  is  profecuted  fafely  and  advantageoufly  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Blue 
Ridge ;  and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  and  the 
expenfe  would  not  be  great,  when  compared  with  its  object,  to  open  a  tolerable  na- 
vigation up  Jackfon's  river  and  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then  water  enoiigh  to  float  veff- 
fels  into  the  Great  Kanhaway.  In  tome  future  ftate  of  population,  it  is  pofhble  that 
its  navigation  may  alio  be  made  to  interlock  v\^ith  that  of  Patomak,  and  through  that 
to  communicate  by  a  fliort  portage  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river 
is  called  in  the  maps  James  river,  only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna  ;  thence  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the  Fhivanna  ;  and  thence  to  its  Ibm'ce,  Jackfon's  river. 
But  in  common  fpcech  it  is  called  James  river  to  its  fource. 

The  Rivannay  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  batteaux  to  its 

interfeclion  with  the  fouth-weff  mountains,    wliick  is  about  twenty-two  miles  ;  and 

a  may 
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,.m0y  eaiily  be  opened  to  na-\igadon  through  thofe  mountainSj  to  Its  fork  above  Ghar- 
Jottefville. 

2''ork  River,  at  YGrktown,  affords  the  beft  harbotir  in  the  State  for  vefTels  of  the 
largeil  fize.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width  of  a  mile,  and  is  contained  within 
very  liigh  banks,  clofe  under  wliich  the  veficls  may  ride.  It  holds  four  fathom  water 
•at  high-tide 'for  twenty-five  miles  above  York  to  the  moUth  of  Poropotank,  where  the 
river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  cliannel  only  feventy-five  fathom,  and  palling 
under  a  high  bank.  At  tlic  confluence  of  Pamnnkey  and  Mattapony,  it  is  reduced 
•to  three  fathom  depth,  whicli  continues  up  Pamunkey  to  Cumberland,  where  the 
.width  is  loo  yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to  witliin  two  miles  of  Frazier's  feiry,  where 
it  becomes  two  and  a  half  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that  about  five  miles.  Pamunkey 
is  then- capable  of  navigation  for  loaded  fiats  to  Brockman's  bridge,  fifty  miles  above 
Hanovertown,  and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  feventy  mile?  abmre  its  mouth. 

Piankaiank,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mobjack  Bay  and  tliofe  of  the  Eaftern 
fhore,  receive  only  very  fmall  veflels,  and  thefe  can  but  enter  them.  Rappahannock 
affords  four  fathom  water  to  Hobb's  Hole,  and  two  fathoms  from  thence  to  Frederickf- 
burg,  I  lo  miles. 

Fatomak  is.feven  and  a  half  miles  w^ide  at  the  moutli ;  four  and  a  half  at  NomonY 
JBay  ;  three  at  Aquia-;  one  and  a  half  at  Hallooing  Point ;  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alex- 
andria. Its  foundings  are  feven  fathom  at  die  mouth  ;  five  at  St.  George's  Ifland  ; 
four  and  a  half  at  Lower  Matchodic ;  three  at  Swan's  Point,  and  then^^e  up  to  Alex- 
andiia  ;  thence  ten  feet  water  to  the  falls,  which  are  thirteen  miles  above  Alexandria. 
The  tides  in  the  Patomak  axe  not  very  ftrong,  excepting  after}  great  rains,  wlien  the 
ebb  is  pretty  ftrong ;  then  there  is  little  or  no  flood ;  and  tnere  is  never  more  than  four 
or  five  hours  flood,  except  with  long  and  llrong  fouth  winds. 

The  dii^ance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the  tide  water  in 
ibis  .river  is  above  300  miles  ;  and  navigable  for  fhips  the  greatefl  burthen,  nearly  that 
diftance.  From  thence  this  river,  obfVru6ted  by  four  confiderabie  falls,  extends 
through  a  vaft  tratit  of  inhabited  country  towards  its  fource.  Thefe  falls  are,  ift.  The 
Little  Falls,  three  miles  above  tide  water,  in  which  diftance  there  is  a  fall  of  thirty-fix 
feet-:  ad.  The  Great  Falls,  fix  miles  higher,  where  is  a  fall  of  feventy-fix  feet  in  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  ;  3d,  The  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  fonri 
ihort,  irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  ten  feet ;  and  4th,  The  Shenandoah  Falls, 
fixty  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  in  three  miles :  from 
w^hich  lafl:.  Fort  Cumberland  \?,  about  120  miles  diltant.  The  obftrii6tions  which  are 
oppofed  to  the  rxa^'igation  above  and  between  thefe  falls  are  of  little  confequence. 

Early  in  the  year  1785,  the  legiflatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  palled  afts  to 
encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  v-/as  eftimatcd  that  the  expenfe  of 
the  works  would  amount  to  5o,ocol.  fterling,  and  ten  years  were  allowed  for  their 
completion.  The  prefident  and  dirc6lors  of  the  incorporated  company  have  fince  fup- 
pofcd  that  45,oool.  would  be  adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  will  be  aceom- 
plifhed  in  a  fliorter  period  than  was  ftipulated.  Their  calculations  are  founded  on 
♦he  progicfs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  eftablifhed  for  enforcing  the  coUec- 
iion  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become  neeeffar)'. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  prefident  aud  directors,  locks  *  will  be  necefl'ary  at 
no  more  than  two  places,  the  Great  and  the  Little  Foils  ;  fix  at  the  former,  and  three 

at 

*  A  lock  is  a  bafon  placed  lengthwife  in  a  river  or  canal,  lined  with  walls  of  mafonry  on  each  fide,  and 
.terminated  by  two  gates,  placed  where  there  ii  a  cafcads  or  natural  fall  of  the  country  ;  and  lo  conftruiled, 
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at  the  latter.  At  the  latter  nothing  had  been  attempted  in  1789.  At  the  Great  Falls, 
where  the  difficulties  were  judged  by  many  to  be  inlurmountable,  the  work  Is  nearly 
or  quite  completed.  At  the  Seneca  Falls  the  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  entirely 
accompli ihed,  by  removing  the  obftaclcs  and  making  the  dclcent  more  gradual  ;  lb 
that  nothing  remained  in  1789  but  to  tinilli  the  channel  for  this  gentle  current  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  At  the  Shenandoah,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Blue 
ridge,  though  a  prodigious  quantity  of  labour  has  been  beftowed,  yet  the  paflage  is 
not  3'et  perfe<?ted.  Such  proficiency  has  been  made,  however,  that  an  avenue  for  a 
partial  navigation  has  been  opened  from  Fort  Cutnberland  to  the  Great  Falls,  which  are 
.within  nine  miles  of  a  fhipping  port.* 

As  loon  as  the  proprietors  ihall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they  will  doubtlcfs  find  an 
ample  compenfation  for  their  pecuniary  advances.  By  an  eftimate  made  many  years 
ago,  it  was  calculated  that  the  amount,  in  the  commencement,  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  1 1,8751.  Virginia  currency,  per  annum.  The  toll  muft  everj' year  become  more 
produ6live ;  as  the  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  augmented  in  a  rapid 
ratio,  with  the  increal'e  of  population  and  the  extenfion  of  fettlements.  In  the  mean 
time  the  efFc6t  will  be  immediately  feen  in  the  agriculture  of  the  interior  country  ;  for 
the  multitude  of  horfes  now  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  market,  v/ill  then  be  ufcd 
altogether  for  the  purpofes  of  tillage.  But,  in  order  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  the 
utility  of  this  inland  navigation,  it  would  be  requifite  to  notice  the  loiig  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Patomak,  and  even  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  the 
wejiern  waters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  empties  juft  above  the  Blue  mountains,  may,  according  to 
report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expence,  more  than  150  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Patomak  ;  and  will  receive  and  bear  tlie  produce  of  the  richeft  part 
of  the  State.  Commiffioners  have  been  appointed  to  form  a  plan,  and  to  eftimate  the 
expence  of  opening  the  channel  of  this  river,  if  on  examination  it  Ihould  be  found 
pradlicable.  The  South  Branch,  ftill  higher,  is  navigable  in  its  actual  condition  nearly 
or  quite  100  miles,  through  exceedingly  fertile  lands.  Between  thefc  on  the  Virginia 
iide  arc  feveral  linaller  rivers,  that  may  with  eafe  be  improved,  fo  as  to  afford  a 
paflage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  tide  are  the  Monocafy,  Antietam,  and  Conego- 
cheague,  fome  of  which  pafs  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  have  their  fourccs 
in  Pcnnfylvania. 

From  Fort  Cumberland,  (or  Wills'  Creek)  one  or  two  good  waggon  roads  may  be 
had  (where  the  diftance  is  laid  by  fome  to  be  thirty-tive  and  by  others  forty  miles)  io 
the  Youghiogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  which  laft 
ibrms  a  junction  with  the  Allegany  at  Fort  Pitt. 

that  thebafon  being  filled  with  water  by  an  upper  iluice,  to  the  level  of  the  waters  above,  a  veflel  may  aftend 
through  the  upper  gate  ;  or  the  water  in  the  lock  being  recUiced  to  the  level  of  the  vv;iter  at  tlie  bottoin  of 
the  cafcade,  the  veflel  may  afcend  through  the  lower  gate;  for  when  the  waters  arc  brought  to  a  level  on 
cither  fide,  the  gate  on  that  fide  may  be  ealily  opened.  Bat  as  the  lower  gate  is  fti  ained  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  water  it  fupports,  when  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  exceeds  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  more 
locks  than  one  become  neceffary.  Thus,  if  the  fall  be  feventeen  feet,  two  locks  are  required,  each  having 
eight  feet  fall ;  and  if  the  fall  be  twent>-fix  feet,  three  locks  are  neceflary,  each  having  eight  feet  eight  inches 
fail.  The  fide  walls  of  the  locks  ought  to  be  very  flrong.  Where  the  natural  fouiida'f.on  is  bad,  they  flioiild 
be  founded  on  piles,  and  platfonus  of  wood  :  they  fhouid  likewife  flope  outwards,  in  order  to  refill  the  piei- 
fure  of  the  earth  behind. 

-    ■*  The  author  has  been  difappoinrtd  in  rece'.\ing  an  aeco-jiit  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  Virginia  csisa's  and 
iinpr^jvemems, 
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But,  by  jiarfirifi  ftirtha-  up  the  Patoniak  than  Fort  Cnraberlani!,  which  may  very 
caiih'  be  rionc,  a  portage  by  a  good  waj^pon  road  to  Cheat  river,  another  large  braneh 
of  tlie  Monongalicia,  can  be  obtained  through  a  fpace  which  Ibme  fay  is  twenty,  othcrc? 
twenty-two,  others  twenty  five,  and  none  more  than  thirty  miles. 

\^^hen  wc  have  arrived  at  eillicr  of  thefe  wcftcrn  waters,  the  navigation  through 
that  immcnfc  region  is  opened  by  a  thoufand  directions,  and  to  the  lakes  in  feveral 
places  by  portages  of  lefs  than  ten 'miles  ;  and  by  one  portage,  it  is  aflerted,  of  not 
more  than  a  finglc  mile. 

Notwithftanding-  it  was  fneeringly  faid  by  feme  foreigners,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
undertaking,  that  tlie  Americans  are  fond  of  engaging  in  fplcndid  pi"oje6ts  which  they 
could  never  accomplilh  ;  yet  it  is  hoped  the  fuccefs  of  this  firft  ciiay  towards  impro- 
ving their  inland  navigation,  will,  in  fome  degree,  vefcuc  them  from  the  reproach 
intended  to  have  been  tixed  upon  their  national  character,  by  the  unmerited  imputa- 
tion. 

The  Great  Kimbawa  is  a  river  of  conhdcrable  note  for  the  fertility  of  its  land,  and 
ft  ill  niorc,  as  leading  towards  the  head  waters  of  James  river.  Neverthelcfs,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numerous  rajiids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  cx- 
pcnce  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obftacles 
begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  Falls,  ninety  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which 
are  only  five  or  fix  rapids,  and  thefe  pafiable,  with  tome  difliculty,  even  at  low  water. 
From  the  falls  to  the  jnouth  of  Green  Briar  is  loo  miles,  and  thence  to  the  kad  mines 
120.      It  is  280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Little  Kanhnzva  is  i  50  yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  yields  a  navigation  of  ten 
miles  only.  Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Jvniius'  Creek,  which  interlocks  with 
■the  wefiern  waters  of  Monongahela,  may  one  day  admit  a  fliorter  paflage  from  the 
latter  into  the  Ohio. 

Mountain^;.]  It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  mountains  are  not  folilary  andfcattered 
■Gonfufexlly  over  the  face  of  the  country;  but  commence  at  about  150  miles  from  the 
fca  coaft,  are  difpofed  in  ridges  one  behind  another,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
fea  coafi:,  though  rather  approaching  it  as  they  advance  north-eal^wardly.  To  the 
fouth-weft,  as  the  tra6t  of  country  between  the  lea  coaft  and  the  Mifiiflippi  becomes 
narrower,  the  raoimtains  converge  into  a  fingle  ridg'C,  which,  as  it  approaches  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  fublides  into  plain  country,  and  gives  rife  to  fome  of  the  waters  of 
that  gulph,  and  particularly  to  a  river  called  Apalachicola,  probably  from  the  Apala- 
chics,  an  Indian  nation  formerly  reliding  on  it.  Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to 
that  river,  and  teen  from,  its  various  parts,  were  called  the  Apalachian  Movnitains, 
being  in  faft  the  end  or  termination  only  of  the  great  ridges  pafling  through  the  Conti- 
nent. European  geographers,  however,  extended  the  fame  northwardly  as  far  as  the 
mountains  •extended ;  fume  giving  it  after  their  feparation  into  ditferent  ridges,  to  the 
Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the  North  Mountains,  others  to  the  AHegany,  others  to  the 
Laurel  Ridge,  as  may  be  feen  in  their  different  maps.  But  none  of  tiiefe  ridges  were 
ever  known  by  tli;Ht  nc-.nic  to  the  inhabitants,  either  native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  law 
them  fo  caJled  in  European  maps.  In  the  fame  dire<Stion  generally  are  the  veins  of 
lime-flone,  coal,  and  other  minerals  hitherto  difcovered  ;  and  lb  range  the  falls  of  the 
great  rivers.  But  the  eourfcs  of  the  great  rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe.  James 
atid  Patomak  penetrate  through  all  the  ridges  of  mountains  callward  of  the  Allegany, 
J^hat  is  broken  by  no  watereourfe.  It  is  iji  faifl  the  fpine  of  the  country  between  the 
Atlantic  on  one  lide,  and  the  Mifhffippi  and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.     The  paliage 
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die  Patomak  throu^jh  the  Blue  ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft"  fiupendous  fcenes  in 
nature.  You  ftand  on  a.  veiy  high  point  of  land.  On  j'our  right  comes  up  the  She- 
nandoah, having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  fcek  u 
Tent;  on  your  left  approaches  the  Patomak,  in  queft  of  a  paliage  alfo  :  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  junction  they  rufh  together  againft  the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and 
pafs  off  to  the  tea.  The  firll  glance  of  this  fcene  hun-ies  our  fenfes  into  tiie  opinion, 
that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  1ari\,  that  the 
rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards  ;  that  in  this  place  particularly  tlicy  have  been  dammed 
up  by  the  Blue  ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole 
valley  ;  that  continuing  to  rife  they  have  at  lengtli  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have 
torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  lummit  to  its  bale.  The  piles  of  rock  oji  each  hand, 
but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  difruption  and  avul- 
iion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreffion  : 
but  the  diftant  frnifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different 
charader.  It  is  a  true  eontralt  to  the  fore  ground  ;  it  is  as  placid  and  delio-htful,  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain,  being  cloven  afunder,  prefents  to 
the  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  linooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  dif- 
tance,  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roarin"- 
around,  to  pata  through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye 
ultimately  compofes  itfelf;  and  that  way  too,  the  road  aclually  leads.  You  crofs  the 
Patomak  above  the  jun(ftion,  pafs  along  its  fide  through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for 
three  miles,  its  terrrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  yon,  and  within  about 
twenty  miles  reach  of  Fredericktown  and  the  fine  country  round  that.  This  fcene  is 
worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  are  people  who  have  palled  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have 
never  been  to  furvey  thefe  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which 
mult  have  fhaken  the  earth  itfelf  to  its  center.  The  height  of  the  mountains  has  not 
yet  been  eftimated  with  any  degree  of  exa£lnefs.  The  Allegany  being  the  great  ridge 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  thofe  of  the  Miffiffippi,  its  lummit  is 
. doubtlefs  more  elevated  above  the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.  But  its 
relative  height,  compared  with  the  bafe  on  which  it  ftands,  is  not  lb  great  as  that  of 
ibme  others,  the  country  rlfing  behind  the  fucceflive  ridges  like  the  fteps  of  Ifeirs.  The 
mountains  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  of  thefe  the  peaks  of  Otter  are  thought  to  be 
of  a  greater  height  meafured  from  their  bafe  than  any  others  in  Virginia,  and' perhaps 
in  North  America.  From  data,  which  may  be  found  a  tolerable  conjedure,  we  fup- 
pofe  the  highcH  peak  to  be  about  40CO  feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth  part 
of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of  South  Am.erira,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which 
would  be  neceflary  in  our  latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  air  unmelte^l  through 
the  year.  The  ridge  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  ridce,  called  the  North 
rvlountain,  is  of  the  greatell:  extent ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  named  by  the  Indians 
the  Endlefs  Mountains. 

The  Ouafioto  momitains  are  fifty  or  fixty  miles  wide  at  the  Gap:  Thefe  mountains 
abound  in  coal,  lime,  and  fi-ee-ftone  ;  the  fummils  of  them  are  generaHy  covered  with 
a  good  foil,  and  a  variety  of  timber  ;  and.the  low,  intervale  lands  are  rich  and  remar- 
kably well  watered. 

Face  OF  THE  Country,  Soil,  Productions,  &c.]  The  whole  country  below  the 
mountains,  which  are  about  150,  fume  fay  200  miles  fj-om  the  lea j  is  level,  andfeems 
from  various  appearances  to  have  been  once  walhed  by,  the  lea.  The  land  between 
York  and  James  rivers  is  very  levsl,  and  its  furface  about  forty  feet  above  high  water 
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mark.  It  apjiears,  from  obfervation,  to  have  arifcn  to  its  prefent  height,  at  different 
pc-riods  far  dillant  from  each  other,  and  that  at  thefe  periods  it  was  wafhed  by  the  fea  ; 
for  near  Yorktown,  v/hcre  the  banks  are  pei-pendicular,  you  firft  fee  a  Jlratum,  inter- 
mixed with  tinall  Iheils  refembling  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  and  about  tive  feet 
thick  -,  on  this  lies  horizontally,  fmall  white  fhells,  cockle,  clam,  &c.  an  inch  or  two 
thick  ;  dien  a  body  of  earth  fimilar  to  that  firft  mentioned,  eighteen  inches  thick ;  then 
a  layer  of  Ihclls  and  another  body  of  earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of  three  feet  of  white  Jhells 
mixed  with  fand,  on  which  lay  a  body  ef  oyfler  fhells  lix  feet  thick,  which  were  covered 
with  earth  to  the  lln-facc.  The  oyfter  fhells  are  lb  united  by  a  very  ftrons;  cement  that 
they  fall,  only  Avhcn  undemiined,  and  then  in  large  bodies,  from  one  to  twenty  tons 
^\eight.     They  have  the  appearance  of  large  rocks  on  the  fhore.* 

I'hefe  appearances  continue* in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  the  banks  of  James  river, 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  fea ;  the  appearances  then  vary,  and  the  banks  arc  filled 
with  fliarks' teeth,  bones  of  large  and  Imall  fiih  petrified,  and  many  other  petrifac- 
tions, fome  refembling  the  bones  of  land  and  other  animals,  other  vegetable  fubftances. 
Thefe  appearances  are  not  confined  to  the  river  banks,  but  are  leen  in  various  places 
in  gullies  at  confiderable  dillances  from  the  rivers.  In  one  jwrt  of  tlie  State  for  feventy 
miles  in  length,  by  finking  a  well,  you  apparently  come  to  the  bottom  of  what  was 
formerly  a  watercourfe.  And  even  as  high  up  as  Botetourt  county,  among  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  there  is  a  tra(St  of  land,  judged  to  be  40,000  acres,  fun-ounded  011 
every  fide  by  mountains,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  oyller  and  cockle  fhells,  and, 
from  fome  gullies,  they  appear  to  be  of  confiderable  depth.  A  plaiitation  at  Day's 
Point,  on  James  river,  of  as  many  as  1000  acres,  appears  at  a  diftance  as  if  covered 
with  fnov,^,  but  on  examination  the  white  appearance  is  foxmd  to  arife  from  a  bed  of 
clam  fhells,  whicli  by  repeated  plowing  have  become  fine  and  mixed  with  earth. 

The  ibil  below  the  mountains  teems  to  have  acquired  a  chara<;;ter  for  goodnels  which 
it  by  no  means  deferves.  Though  not  rich  it  is  well  fuited  to  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  Indian  corn,  and  parts  of  it,  for  wheat.  Good  crops  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  alio  raited  ;  and  in  fome  counties  they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  exquifite  brandy, 
difiilled  from  peaches,  whicli  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  the  numerous  rivers  of 
the  Chefapeak. 

The  planters,  before  the  war,  paid  tlicir  principal  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
of  which  there  ufcd  to  be  exported,  generally,  55,000  hogflieads  a  year.  Since  the 
revolution  tiiey  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  liax,  and  hemp.  It  is  expeded  that  this  State  will  add  the  article  of  rice 
to  the  lift  of  her  exports  ;  ^s  it  is  fuppolcd  a  large  body  of  fwamp,  in  die  eafternmoll 
counties,  is  capable  of  producing  it. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  wefiern  counties  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  the  States  fouth  of  it,  where  they  have  an  extenfive  range,  and  mild 
winters,  without  any  permanejit  fnows. — They  run  at  large,  are  not  houfed,  and 
multiply  very  fait. — "  In  tJie  lower  parts  of  tlie  State  a  difeafe  prevails  among  the  neat 
t-attle  which  proves  fatal  to  all  that  are  not  bred  there.  The  oxen,  from  the  more 
Northern  States,  which  were  employed  at  the  fiege  of  Yorktown,  in  October  1781, 
almoft  all  died,  fometimes  forty  of  them  in  a  night,  and  often  liiddcnly  dropped  down 
•dead  in  the  roads.  It  is  faid  that  tlie  feeds  of  this  difeafe  were  brought  from  the 
Havannah  to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides,  and  that  the  dileafe  has  pro- 
grelled  northward  to  Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  imported  fome  cattle  from  Rhode  Ifland, 
iind  kept  them  confined  m  a  linall  pallure,  near  his  feat,  where  no  cattic  had  hcen  for 
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ioms  yearSj  and  where  they  could  not  intermix  with  other  cattlcj  and  yet  they  foou 
died.* 

The  gentlemen,  being  fond  of  pleafure,  have  taken  much  pains  to  raife  a  "-ood 
breed  of  liorfes,  and  have  fucceeded  in  it  beyond  any  of  the  States.  They  will  give 
loool.  fterling  for  a  good  feed  horfe.  Horfe-racing  has  had  a  great  tendency  to  encou- 
rage the  breeding  of  good  horles,  as  it  affoi'ds  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the 
trial  of  their  fpecd.  They  are  more  elegant,  and  will  perform  more  fervice,  than  the 
horfcs  of  the  northern  States. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  infomis,  that  caves  amono-  the 
mountains  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which  yield  fait  pctre  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
he  judges  500,000  pounds  of  it  might  be  colletfcd  from  them  aunually. 

This  State  does  not  abound  with  good  fifh.  Sturgeon,  fhad,  and  herring  are  the 
moft  plenty;  pearch,  fheepihead,  drum,  rock  fifh,  and  trout -arc  common;  betides 
thefe  they  have  oyfters  in  abundance,  crabs,  Ihrimps,   &c. 

Cascades,  Curiosities,  and  Caverns.]  The  only  remarkable  cafcade  in  this 
"State  is  that  of  Falling  Spring,  in  Augufla.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  where  it  is 
called  Jackfon's  river,  riting  in  the  warm  fpring  mountains  about  twenty  miles  foutli- 
weft  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flowing  into  that  valley.  About  throe  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  its  fource,  it  falls  over  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  into  the  valley  below.  The  fhee<; 
of  water  is  broken  in  its  bi'eadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three  places,  but  not  at  all  in  its 
height.  Between  the  fheet  and  rock,  at  the  bottom,  yon  may  walk  acrols  dry.  This 
cataract  will  bear  no  comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
compofing  it ;  the  fheet  being  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  above,  and  Ibmewhat 
more  fprcad  below;  but  it  is  half  as  high  again. 

In  the  limc-ftone  country,  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  coniiderable  extent.     The 
moft  noted  is  called  Madifon's  cave,  and  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near 
the  interleftion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Augutta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouth- 
ern  river  of  Shenandoah.     It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
height,  the  afcent  of  which,  on  one  fide,  is  fo  flcep  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its 
fummit  into  the  river  which  wafhes  its  bafe.     The  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  this  fide, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up.     It  extends  into  the  earth  about  three  hundred  feet, 
"branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,   fometimes  -afcending  a  little,  but  more  generally 
dcfcending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  different  places,  at  batons  of  water  of 
imknown  extent,  and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are 
fuppofed  to  abound,  and  which  yield  fupplies  to  the  fountains  of  water,  diftinguilhed 
from  others  only  by  its  being  acccffible.     The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  I'olid  lime-ftone, 
from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  through  which  water  is  continually  exudating. 
This,  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  cave,  has  incrullcd  them  over  in  the  form  of 
elegant  drapery  ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault,  generates  on  that,  and  on  the 
bafe  below,  flala6tites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which  h;ive  met  and  formed  mafiive 
columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North  Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Frederick. 
The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the  top  of  an  extenfivc  ridge.  You  defcend  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  as  into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  then  extends,  nearly  horizontally, 
four  hiuidred  feet  into  the  earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of  fi'om  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and 
a  heiglit  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet.  After  entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury, 
^vhich  in  the  open  air  was  at  50°,  rofe  to  57°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
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At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Cow  aiid  the  Calf 
pafliire,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing  Cave.  It  is  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  one 
hyndrcd  feet  diameter,  and  emits  confrantly  a  current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep 
t1ic  weeds  proftrate  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards  l^efore  it.  Tliis  current  is  llrongeft 
in  dry  frofty  wa^athcr,  arid  in  long  fpcUs  of  rain  weakelh  Regular  infpirations  and 
expirations  of  air,  hv  caverns  and  fiflluvs,  have  been  probaMy  enough  accounted  for, 
by  fuopoling  them  couvbined  with  intermitting  foxuitains,  as  they  mult  of  courfe  inhale 
the  air  while  the  refen'^oirs  are  emptying  thensfclves,  and  again  emit  it  while  they  are 
fiUinn".  But  a  condant  iffueof  air,  only  varying  in  its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or 
damper,  will  recpiirc  a  new  hypothefis.  There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where  it  crofles  the  Carolina  line.  All  we  know 
of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant,  and  that  a  fountain  of  water  iifucs  from  it. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  mofi:  lublime  of  nature's  works.  It  is  on  the  afcent  of  a 
hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length  by  ibme  great  convullion. 
The  fiffure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is  by  fome  adjiieafuremeats,  two  hundred  and  feventy 
feet  deep,  by  others  only  two  hundred  and  five.  It  is  about  forty-five  feet  wdde  at  the 
bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge^ 
and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  lixty  feet,  but  more 
at  the  ends,  and  tlie  thicknels  of  the  mats  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  forty  fcetv 
A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many 
large  trees.  The  relidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  Iblid  rock  of  lime-ftone.  The 
arch  approaches  the  femi-clliptical  foiTn  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfisj  whicl^ 
would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the  tranfverfe.  Though  the 
tides  of  this  bridge  are  ])rovidcd  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few 
men  have  rclblution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily 
fall  on  your  bands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet  and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from 
the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impofhble  tor  tlie  emotions  ariling  from  the  fublime,'to  be  felt  beyond  what  they 
arc  here  :  lb  beautiful  an  arch,  fo  elevated,  lb  light,  and  Ijaringing  as  it  were  up  t.j 
Heaven,  the  rapture  of  the  fpettator  is  really  indefcribable  !  The  filTure  continuing 
narrovs^,  deep,  and  llraight,  for  a  confiderable  diitance  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  Ihort  bitt  very  pleating  view  of  the  North  mountain  on  one  fide,  and  Blue 
Ridire  on  the  other,  at  the  difiance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  brid<re  is 
in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and 
conunodious  pafiligc  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crofted  elfewhere  for  a  confiderable 
(lillance.  The  ll ream  pafiing  under  it  is  called  Cedar  Creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James 
river,  and  fiifhcient  in  the  drielt  I'ealbns  to  turn  a  grift  mill,  though  its  fountain  is  not 
more  than  two  miles  above.*  There  is  a  natural  bridge  fimilar  to  the  above  over 
Stock  Creek,  a  branch  of  Pelcl'on  river,  in  Walhington  county. 

Mines  and  Minerals.]  Virginia  is  the  molt  pregnant  with  minerals  and  folfils 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  A  fingle  lump  of  gold  ore  has  been,  found,  near  the  falls  of 
Rappaliannock  river,  which  yielded  lydwt.  of  gold,  of  extraordinary  duAility.  Kq 
other  indication  of  gold  lias  been  difcovercd  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhawa,  oppohte  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  alfo  about 
twenty-five  miles  lioni  the  foutliern  boundary  of  the  State,  in  the  County  of  Montgo- 

*  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  province  of  Angaraez,  in  Sotitli  America.  It  is  fron^ 
fixtcen  to  twenty-two  tcct  wiJe,  one  huathed  and  eleven  tlc^p,  and  of  one  mile  and  three  quarters  continuance, 
Englifli  meafuie.    Its  breadth  at  top  is  not  lenlibly  greater  than  at  bottoai.        '  -   ' 
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■rnen',  are  mines  of  lead;  The  metal  is  mixed,  fonictiines  vsith  rartb,  and  fometimcs 
with  rock,  which  recjuires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it;  and  is  accompanied  with 
a  portion  of  filver,  too  ihiall  to  be  worth  reparation  under  any  procels  hitherto  attempted 
there.  The  proportion  yieklcd  i>;  from  50  to  80  lb.  of  pmc  metal  troui  100  lb.  of 
•waflied  ore.  The  moll  common  is  that  <jf  60  to  t!ie  100  lb.  The  veins  are  at  for«c- 
timcs  moft  flattering ;  at  others  they 'diliippcar  luddcnly  and  totally.  They  enter  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  and  proceed  hori/.ontally.  Two  of  them  have  been  wrought  by  the 
])ubUc.  Thefe  would  employ  aliont  fifty  lalwurers  to  advantage.  Tiiirty  men,  who 
have  at  the  lame  time  railed  their  own  corn,  have  produced  fixty  tons  of  lead  in  the 
year  ;  but  the  general  quantity  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-tive  tons.  The  prcfent  filrnacc 
is  a  mile  from  the  ore  bank,  and  on  the  oppoiite  lide  of  tlie  river.  'I'Jie  ore  is  firfl 
waggoned  to  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes  and  carried 
acrofs  the  river,  which  is  there  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  then  again  taken 
into  w^aggons  and  carried  to  the  furnace.  This  mode  was  originally  adopted,  that  they 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good  lituation  on  a  creek,  for  a  pounding  mill ;  but  it  would 
be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pounding  mill  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  river,  which 
would  yield  water,  without  any  dam,  by  a  canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  Icnglh.  From 
the  furnace  the  lead  is  trantported  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  a  good  road, 
leading  through  the  peaks  of  Ottc.r  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  Winfion's,  on  James  river,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  by  water  about  the  fame  dilianee  to  Welt  ham.  This  land  carriage 
may  be  greatly  fhortened,  by  delivering  the  lead  on  James  river,  above  the  Blue  Ridge, 
from  w^hence  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought  in  two  canoes.  The  Great  Kanhawa  has 
confiderable  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  About  feven  miles  below  are 
three  falls,  of  three  or  four  feet  perpendicular  each  :  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of 
three  miles  continuance,  which  has  been  compared  in  its  defcent  to  the  great  fall  of 
James  river  ;  yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid  open  for  ufeful  navigation, 
fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the  Kanhawa  and  James  river. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherll,  on  the  north  fide  of  James 
river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county,  on  the  Ibuth  fide.  However,  either  fi-om 
bad  management  or  thg  poverty  of  the  veins,  they  were  difcontinued.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  fix  iron  mines  worked  in  this  State.  Two  of  them  made  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  bar  iron  each  ;  the  others  made  each  from  fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  annually.  Befides  thefe,  a  forge  at  Fredericklburgh,  made 
about  three  hundrecl  tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  imported  fi-om  Mar3land  ;  and 
a  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Patomak,  worked  in  the  fame  way.  The  indications  of  iron  in 
other  places  are  numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  country.  The  tougb- 
iicfs  of  the  cafl  iron  of  fomc  of  the  furnaces  is  very  remarkable.  Pots  and  other  utenfils, 
call  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons- 
in  which  they  are  tranfportcd.  Salt  pani*  made  of  the  fame,  and  no  longer  wanted  for 
that  purpofe,  cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  previoufly  drilled 
in  many  parts. 

In  the  wcftern  part  of  the  State  we  are  <old  of  iron  mines  on  Chefnut  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Kankiwa,  near  where  it  croffes  the  Carolina  line ;  ai.d  in  other 
places. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occafionally  for  nfe  from  Winterham, 
in  the  county  of  Amelia.  There  is  no  work  eftabliJhcd  at  it,  thole  who  want,  going 
and  procuring  it  for  themfelves. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  James  river,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  above  Rich- 
niond,  and  ibr  Icvcral  miles  northward  and  ibutliward,   is  replete  with  mineral  coal 
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of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being  in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  pits  have  been- 
opened,  and  worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  demand.  The  pits  which  have  been 
opened  he  150  or  2.00  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  have  been  very  little  incom- 
moded with  water.  The  firll  diicovery  of  the  coal  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  a  boyi. 
digging  after  a  cray-fiih  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blown  up.  Ih. 
many  places  it  lies  \^■ithin  three  or  four  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  5co,oco  bufhels  might  be  raifed  from  one  pit  in  12  months. 

In  llie  wcuern  country,  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as  to  have  induced 
an  opinion,  that  the  vvhole  tra£t  between  the  Laurel  Mountain,  Mifliflippi,  and  Ohio, 
vields  coal.  It  is  alio  known  in  manv  places  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Ohio,  The  coal 
at  Pittiburgh  is  of  a  verv  lupcrior  quality  :  a  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  on  fire  linctj 
the  year  17^5.  Another  coal  hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of  Monongahela  has  beeii  on  fire 
ten  years  ;  yet  it  has  burnt  av/ay  about  20  yards  only. 

I  have  known  one  inftance,  lays  Mr.  JefTerlbn,  of  an  emerald  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Amcthylls  have  been  frequent,  and  chryftals  common  ;  yet  not  in  fuch  numbers 
any  of  them  as  to  be  worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  veiy  great  abundance,  on  James  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rockfilh  :  Ibme  white  and  as  pure  as  one  might  expedl  to  find  on  the  fui'- 
iacc  of  the  earth;  but  generally  variegated  with  red,  blue,  and  purple^  None  of  it 
has  CA-er  been  worked :  it  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which  hangs  over  a  navigable 
part  of  the  river. 

But  one  vein  of  iime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Ridge  :  its  firft  appearance  is  in 
Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the  Pignut  ridge  of  mountains;  thence  it  pafles  on 
nearly  parallel  with  that,  and  croiTes  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it 
is  called  the  South-weft  Ridge  :  it  then  crofles  Hardware,  above  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fon's  creek,  James  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh,  at  the  marble  quai'ry  before  fpoken 
of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it  appears  again  at  Rofs's  iron  works,  and  fo 
pafTes  oft'  fouth-weftwardly  by  Flat  creek  of  Otter  river  :  it  is  never  more  than  1  co 
yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  coimtry  feems  to  be  founded 
on  a  rock  of  Iime-ftone,  befides  infinite  quantities  on  the  furface,  both  loofe  and  fixed : 
this  is  cut  into  beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  tea  coaft  do,  firom  fouth-weft 
to  north-eaft. 

Mkdicikal  Springs.]  There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  indu- 
bitably efficacious,  while  others  teem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much  to  fancy,  and 
change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues.  None  of  tlicm  have  undergone  a 
chemical  analyfis  in  Ikilful  hands,  nor  been  lb  far  the  fubjeft  of  obfervxitions  as  to  have 
produced  a  reduftion  into  clafles  of  the  difbrders  which  they  relieve  ;  it  is  in  my  power 
to  give  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  moft  etficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near  the  fources  of  James 
4-iver,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river.  They  rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, generally  called  the  Wann  Ipring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  moun- 
tains. The  one  js  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other  of 
the  Hot  Spring.  The  warm  Ipring  ilTues  with  a  very  bold  ftreani,  fufficient  to  work 
a  grift  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  baton,  which  is  30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the 
vital  warmth,  viz.  96"  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  matter  with  which  thefe  waters 
is  alhed  is  very  volatile ;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as  alfo  does  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  turning  lilver  black  :  they  relieve  rheumatilms  :  other  complaints  alfo  of 
very  dififerent  natures  have  been  removed  or  Icflened  by  them.  It  rains  here  four  or 
five  days  in  every  week. 
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Tlie  hot  fpring  Is  ffl^out  fix  miles  from  the  warm,  is  much  fmallor,  and  has  been  fo 
hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Soii'^e  believe  its  degree  of  l;eat  to  be  leiTeued  :  it  raifes 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  1 12  degTces,  v/hich  is  fever  heat :  it  fome- 
times  relieves  where  the  warm  fpring  foils.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  itluing 
within  a  few  inches  of  its  mai'gin,  gives  it  a  fingiilar  appearance.  Comparing  the  tem- 
perature of  thcfe  witli  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Kamfchatka,  of  which  Krachininni- 
kow  gives  an  account,  the  dlfTerence  is  very  great,  the  latter  riiing  the  mercury  to  200 
degrees,  which  is  within  12  degrees  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings  are  very  much 
rclbrted  to,  in  fpite  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  tlic  f.ck.  Their  waters  are 
Itrongcft  in  the  hottcil  months,  which  occafions  their  being  vifitcd  in  July  and  Augiilt 
principally. 

The  fweet  Iprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  Allegany, 
about  42  miles  from  tlie  warm  fprings.  They  are  It  ill  lefs  known.  Having  been  found 
to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the  others  had  been  incffeclually  tried,  it  is  probable  their 
compolition  is  different :  they  are  different  alio  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as 
common  water ;  which  is  not  mentioned,  lio  .v-evor,  as  a  proof  of  a  diftindl  impregna- 
tion.    This  is  among  the  firtl  fources  of  James  river. 

'  On  Patomak  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  above  the  North  Mountain,  arc  medicinal 
fprings,  much  more  fiequcnted  than  thofe  of  Augufla  :  their  powers,  however,  are 
ids,  the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and  icarcely  waiTn.  They  arc  more  vilited,  be- 
caufe  fituated  in  a  fertile,  plentiful,  and  populous  coimtry,  provided  with  better  ac- 
comm^odations,  always  fafe  from  the  Indians,  and  nearell:  to  the  more  populous  States, 
In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of  York  river,  are 
Iprings  offome  medicinal  virtue ;  they  are,  however,  not  much  ufed.  There  is  a  weak 
chalybeate  at  Richmond,  and  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are 
of  too  little  worth,  or  too  little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before  mentioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  fulphur  fpring  on  Howard's  creek  of  green  briar.  In  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  feven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  67 
above  that  of  the  Kanhawa  itlclf,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  30  or  40 
gallons,  from  which  iffues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in  lb  ftrong  a  current,  as 
to  give  to  the  fand  about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  m  a  boiling  fpring.  On 
prefenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  co- 
lumn of  18  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fomctiip.es  burns 
out  in  30  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to  continue  tlirce  days,  and 
then  has  been  left  burning.  The  flame  is  unfteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning 
fpirits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit  coal.  Water  fometimes  collecT;s  in  thebafon,  which 
is  remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  illaing  through  it ;  if  the 
vapour  be  fired  in  that  frate,  the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm  that  the  hand  cannot 
bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fhort  time.  This,  with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is 
the  property  of  Prefi.dent  Walhingtou  and  of  General  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fimllar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  wliich  is  a  column  of  about  1 2 
inches  diameter  and  three  feet  high.  General  Clarke  kindled  the  vapour,  fiaid  about 
an  hour,  and  left  it  burning. 

The  mention  of  ijncommon  fprings  leads  to  that  of  S\-phon  fountains  :  there  is  one 
of  thefe  near  the  interfe6tion  of  the  Lord  Fairfax's  boundary  with  the  North  Moun- 
tain, not -far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the  ftrcamof  which  is  a  grift  mill,  which  grinds  two 
bufhcls  of  grain  at  cverv-  flood  of  the  Ipring.  Another  near  the  Cow  Failure  river,  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  it^  confluence  with  the  Bull  Pafturc  river,  and  16  or  17  miles 
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f,om  tlu"  Hot  Sprino">,  v.lilch  intermits  once  in  every  twelve  honrs.     One  alfo  near  the^- 
rnoiiih  of  the  North  Holfton. 

After  thole  may  be  mentioned,  the  Natural  Well  on  th.e  lands  of  a  jNTr.  lewis,  in' 
Frederick  county  :  it  is  tomewhat  larger  than  a  common  well ;  the  water  rifes  rn  it  as 
near  the  lurfacc  of  the  cartli  as  in  the  neighbouring  artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as 
yet  unknown.  It  is  faid,  there  is  a  current  in  it  tending  fenlibly  downwards;  if  this 
be  true,  it  probaljly  feeds  Ibnie  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  releivoir,  dillin- 
guilhed  from  otliers,  like  that  of  Madiibn's  cave,  by  being  accefiible  :  it  is  ufed  with  a- 
backet  and  windlafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

Population.]   See  table. 

Militia.]  Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  50,  is  enrolled i 
in  the  militia.  ThofL-  of  every  county  are  formed  into  companies,  and  thefe  again  into 
one  or  more  battalions,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  county  :  they  are  commanded 
by  colonels,  and  other  fubordiiiate  officers,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every  county 
is  a  county  lieutenant,  who  commands  the  whole  militia  in  his  county,  but  ranks  only 
as  a  colonel  in  the  field.  They  have  no  general  officers  always  exifting  :  thefe  are  ap- 
pointed occafionallv,  when  an  invafion  or  infurre6tion  happens,  and  their  commillion 
determines  with  the  occalion.  The  governor  is  head  of  the  military  as  well  as  civil 
power.  The  law  requires  every  militia-man  to  provide  hnnfelf  with  the  arms  ufual  in 
the  regular  ferviee.  But  this  injunftion  was  alv/ays  indifferently  complied  with,  and 
the  arms  they  had  have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  that  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle  country  a  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks  as  they  had  provided  to  deltroy  the 
noxious  animals  which  infefl  their  farms ;  and  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge* 
they  arc  generally  armed  with  rifles. 

Tlie  intertection  of  Virginia,  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers,  renders  it  almofl  incapa- 
ble of  defence  :  as  the  land  will  not  fupport  a  great  number  of  people,  a  force  cannot ! 
foon  be  colietted  to  repel  a  fudden  invafion.     If  the  militia  bear  the  tame  proportion 
to  tile  number  of  inhabitants  now,  as  in  178a,  they  amount  to  about  68,000. 

CifiEV  Towns.]  They  have  no  townfhips  in  this  State,  nor  any  towns  of  confe- 
quence,  owing  probably  to  the  interle6lion  of  the  country  by  navigable  rivers,  which 
brings  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevents  the  neceffity  of  their  going 
in  quell  of  it  to  a  diltance. 

WiLLiAMSBURGH,  wliich  till  the  year  1780  was  the  feat  of  government,  never  con- 
tained above  i8go  inhabitantp,  and  Norfolk,  the  moll  populous  town  they  ever  had- 
in  Virginia,  contained  but  6000.     The  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets, 
are  as  follows  : 

On  James  river  and  its  waters — Norfolk,  Portlmouth,  Hampton,  Suffolk,    Smith- 
field,  Williamfburg,    Peterlburg,    Richmond,  the  feat  of  government,    Manehefter, . 
Charlottefville,    New   London. —  On   York  river   and   its   waters,    York,  Newcaltle, - 
Hanover. — On  Rappahannock,  Urbanna,  Port  Royal,  Fredericklburg,  Falmouth. — 
On  Patomak  and  its  waters,  Dumfries,  Colchefier,  Alexandria,  Winchefter,  Staunton. 

There  are  places  at  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the  laws  have  faid  there  fliall 
be  towns,  but  nature  has  faid  there  fhall  not;  and  they  remain  unworthy  of  enume- 
ration. Norfolk  will  probably  become  the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Chefapeak 
Bay  and  its  waters;  and  a  canal  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  is  contemplated,  and. 
will  prol)ably  loon  be  completed,  will  bring  it  to  all  that  of  Albemarle  found  and  its 
waters.  Secondary  to  thi^  place,  are  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters,  to  wit, 
Peteifburg  on  Appamattox,  Richmond  on  James  river, .  Newcallle  on  York  river,  Fre- 
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derickfburgh  on  Rappahannock,  and  Alexandria  on  Patomak.  From  tliefe  the  diftri- 
bution  will  be  to  fubordinate  fituations  of  the  covnitry.  Accidental  circumftanccs  ho^\'- 
ever  may  control  the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no  intlances  do  they  do  it  more 
frequently  than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  towns. 

To  the  foregoing  general  account,  we  add  the  following  more  particular  de- 
Icriptions  : 

Alexandria  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Patomak  river  in  Fairfax  county  :  its  fitu- 
ation  is  elevated  and  pleafant ;  the  foil  is  clay.  The  original  fettlers,  anticipathig  its 
future  growth  and  importance,  laid  out  the  lireets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  about  400  houfes,  many  of  which  are  handfomcly  built,  and  nearly  3000  in- 
habitants. This  town,  upon  opening  the  navigation  of  Patomak  river,  and  in  confc- 
quence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of  Walhington,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  mull 
thriving  commercial  places  on  the  continent. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prefidcnt  Wafnington,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  tlie  Virginia  bank  of  the  river  Patomak,  where  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is 
about  280  miles  from  the  fea,  and  12,7  from  Point  Look-out,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  nine  miles  below  Alexandria,  and  four  above  the  beautiful  Icat  of  the  late  Colonel 
F<airfax,  called  Bellevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  is  200  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
river,  and,  after  furnilhing  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fame  in  rear  of 
the  buildings,  falls  off  rather  abnaptly  on  thofe  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fub- 
fides  gradually  into  extenfiA^e  paiture  grounds;  while  on  the  fouth  it  fiopcs  more 
lleeply  in  a  Ihorter  dillance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach-houfe,  ftables,  vineyard, 
and  nnrferies.  On  either  wing  is  a  tlrick  grove  of  different  flowering  forell  trees. 
Parallel  with  them,  on  tlie  land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is  led 
by  two  ferpentine  gravel  walks,  planted  with  weeping  willows  and  fhady  Ihrubs. 
The  manfion  houfe  itlelf  (though  much  embelliflied  by,  yet  not  perfectly  fatisfaftory 
to  the  chaitc  tafte  of  the  prefent  poffelTor)  appears  venerable  and  convenient.  The 
luperb  banquetting  room  has  been  finilhed  fince  he  returned  home  from  the  army.  A 
lofty  portico,  96  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight  pillars,  has  a  pleafing  effect  when 
viewed  from  the  water ;  the  whole  affemblage  of  the  green-houfe,  fchool  -houle,  offices 
and  fervants'  halls,  when  feen  from  the  land  fide,  bears  a  relemblance  to  a  rural  vil- 
lage ;  elpecially  as  the  lands  on  that  fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  Englifh 
gardens,  in  meadows  and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented  with  little  copies,  circular  clumps, 
and  fingie  trees.  A  tinall  park  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  Englifli  fallow- 
deer,  and  the  American  wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  alternately  with  the 
veliels  as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  plcfburekpie  appearance  to  the 
whole  fcenerv.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  liuall  creek  to  the  northward,  an  extenfive 
plain,  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords  in  fummer  a  luxuriant  land- 
scape ;  while  the  blended  verdure  of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities,  on  the 
Maryland  fhore,  variegates  the  profpett  in  a  charming  manner.  Such  are  the  plfilo- 
foj)hic  fnades  to  which  "the  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  ai-mies  retired 
i'rom  the  tumultuous  ii;enes  of  a  buty  world,  and  v>'hich  he  has  lince  left  to  .dignify, 
by  his  unequalled  abilities,  the  moft  important  office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Frkdkricksburgh,  in  the  county  of  Spotfylvania,  is  fituated  on  the  ibutli  fide  of 
Rappahannock  river,  no  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  contains  about  300  lioufcs,  prln- 
cii)aUv  on  one  llrcct,  which  run?  nearly  parallel  v.'lth  the  river,  and  1500  inhalntants. 

R;cHMOvrD,-.in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prefent  teat  of  government,  -.xnl  fiands 
on  the  nortli  fide  of  James  river,  jutl  at  the  foot  of  the  fails,  and  cojitains  between  400 
.and  5C0  houics,  and  nc'arly  4000  in.luibitants.     Part  of  t';e  houfes  are  bii'lt  upon  the 
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iTiartr'm  of  the  river,  convenient  for  bufmcfs  ;  the  refr  ai"e  npOn  a  hill  which  overloolcS' 
the  lower  part  of  (he  town,  and  eommands  anextenfiAre  profpeft  of  the  river  and  adja- 
rent  eovmtry.  .  The  new  houils  are  well  built.  A  large  ftatfc-houfe,  or  capitol,  has 
lately  been  created  on  the  hill.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek, 
over  which  is  a  convenient  brit!_:];e.  A  bridge  tetwecn,  300  and  400  yards  in  Icngtii,  has 
lately  been  tlirown  aerol's  James  river  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  by  Colonel  Mayo.  That 
pnrt'from-  Mancliefter  to  the  ifland  is-^  built  on  littecn  boats.  From  the  ifland  to  the 
rocko  was  fomrerly  a  floating  bridge  of  rafts,  but  Colonel  Mayo  has  now  built  il  of 
framed  log  piers,  tilled  with  Hone.-  From  the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Richmond,  thcr 
brid"'-  is  continued  on  framed  piers  filled  with  ftone.  This  bridge  connedls  Richmond 
witli  Manchefter  ;  and  as  the  palfengcrs  pay  toll,  it  produces  a  handlbme  revenxic  to 
Colonel  Mayo,  v/ho  is  the  lble_ proprietor. 

The  falls  above  the  bridge  are  fcven  miles  in  Icngtli.  A  noble  Canat  is  cutting  and 
ne?.rl'y  completed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  to  terminate  in  a  baton  of 
about  two  acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.  From  this  bafon  to  the  wharves  in  the 
rivtr  will  be  a  land  carriage  of  aliout  a  mile.  This  canal  is  cutting  under  the  direcStion 
of  a  company,  who  have  calculated  the  expenfe  at  30,0001.  Virginia  money  :  this  they 
have  divided  into  i;oo  Ihares  of  60I.  each.  The  opening  of  this  canal  promifes  the  ad- 
dition of  much  wealth  to  Richmond. 

Fktersburgh,  25  miles  Ibuthward  of  Richmond,  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Appa- 
mattox  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  3C0  hoiifes  in  two  divitions  ;  one  is  upon  a  clay 
cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty,  the  other  upon  a  plain  of  land  or  loam.  There  is  no  re- 
gularity and  very  little  elegance  in  Pcteriburgh,  it  is  merely  a  place  of  bulinefs.  The 
Free  Malbns  have  a  hall  tolerably  elegant.  It  is  very  unhealthy,*  being  fhut  out 
from  the  accels  of  the  winds  by  high  hills  on  every  fide.  This  confined  fituation  has 
tiich  an  efte<'il  upon  the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  very  nearly  refemble 
tlii^fe  of  hard  drinkers  ;  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  phyficians,  they  require  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  Simulating  aliments  and  vinous  drinks  to  keep  up  a  balance  between  the 
feveral  funi3:ions  of  the  body. 

"     About  22  oohogfhcads  of  tobacco  are  infpeded  here  annually.     Like  Richmond, 
Will'iajail.nrgh,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation  ;  and  what  is  fingular,. 
PcterflAirgh  city  comprehends  a  part  of  three  counties.     The  celebrated  Indian  queen, 
Pocahonta,  from  wliorn  dcfccnded  the  Randolph  and  Bov/ling  tamiiics,   formerly  re- 
lidtxl  at  this  place.     Pcteriburgh  and  its  liiburbs  contain  about  3000  inhabitants. 

WilFjIAMsburgh  is  60  miles  eaiiw^ard  of  Richmond,  lituated  between  two  creeks  ; 
one  falling  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river.  The  diliance  of  e.icb  landing  place- 
is  about' a  n^ile  from  the  town,  which,  with  the  difadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
bring-  up  lar^'c  vetrds,  and  want  of  enterprizc  in  the  inliabitants,  are  the  reafons  why 
it  never  tlouiilhcd  :  it  confifts  of  about  200  houles,  goiiig  fail  to  decay,  and  has  about 
1 40a.  inhabit;- uts  :  it  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  itrects,  with  a  fquare  in  the  center, 
through  which  runs  the  prhicijial  ffreet,  E.  and  W.  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  more 
tliiin  ICO  fccl  wide.  At  the  ends  of  this  ftrect  arc  two  public  buildings,  the  college 
aad'Cai)itol:  befides  thefe,  tlicre  is  an  epifcopal  c.lmrch,  aprifon,.a  hofpital  for  luna* 
tics,  and  the  palace;  all  of  then-L-cxtremely  inditlerent.  In  the  capitol  is  a  large  mar- 
ble ftatue,  in  the  hkcncis  of  Narbone  Berkley,  Lord  Botetourt,,  a  man  diftingnifhed" 
for  his  love  of  piety,  literature,  and  gooch government,  and  formerly  governor  of  Vir-^ 

*  It  ii  r.ferled,  as  an  undnuhted  raft,  bv  a  imriibcr  of  genticnien  well  ficquainted  with,  this  town,  that,  la 
i;8  !,  "  ouu  child  only  born  in.  it  Uad  arrived  to  manhood, ,  and  he  was  a  cripple." 
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gin  fa :  it  was  ereAed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  State,  fome  time  lince  the  year  i  771.  The 
Capitol  is  little  better  than  in  ruins,  and  this  elegant  ftatue  is  expofed  to  the  rudenefs 
of  negroes  and  boys,  and  is  fhamefully  defaced. 

Every  thing  in  WiUiamfburgh  appears  dull,  forfaken,  and  melancholy  ;  no  trade  ; 
no  amufement,  but  the  infamous  one  of  gaming;  no  indultrj',  and  very  little  appear- 
ance of  religion.  The  unprofperous  Hate  of  the  college,  but  principallv  tlic  removal 
of  the  feat  of  government,  have  contributed  much  to  the  decline  of  this  city. 

YoRKTOWN,  13  miles  eailward  from  WiUiamfburgh,  and  14  from  Monday's  point 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of  about  100  houfes,  lituatcd  on  the  liauth  fide  of 
York  river,:  and  contains  about  700  inhabitants.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  on  the  19th  of  OAober,  1781,  by  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  America. 

Colleges,  Academies,  &c.]  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  King  Williarh  and  Queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  2,0,000  acres  of  land,   and 
a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccos  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which; 
had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25  Car.  II.     The  aflembly  alfo  gave  it,  by  temporary 
laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,   and  Ikins  and  furs  exported.     From  thcfe  refburccs 
it  received  upwards  of  3000I.     The  buildings  are  of  brick,  fufFicient  for  an  indifierent 
accommodation  of  perhaps  1 00  ftudents.     By  its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  20  vititors,  who  Were  tobe  its  legiflators,  and  to  have  a  prefident  and  fix  pro- 
feffors,    who   were    incorporated :    it  was   allowed    a  reprefentative  in  the   General 
Atfembly.     Under  this  charter,  a  profeflbrfhip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a 
profelForfhip  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  elta- 
blifj  el.     To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  lixth  prcfelTorfhip,  a  confiderable  donation  by 
a  Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  inflru6lion  of  the  Incfians,.  and  their  convei-fion  to 
Chriftianity  :  this  vcas  called  the  profefTorfhip  of  BrafTerton,  from  an  eftate  of  that 
name  in  England;  purchafvd  with  the  monies  given.     The  admitlion  of  the  learners  of 
Latin  and  Greek  filled  the  college  with  children  :  this  rendering  it  difagreeable  and  dc=f 
grading  to  young  gentlemen  alreadj'  prepared  for  entering  on  the  fcienccs,  they  were 
difcouragcd  from  rclbrting  to  it,   and  thus  the  fchools  for  mathematics  and  moral  phi- 
lofophy, which  might  have  been  of  fome  fervice,  became  of  very  little.     1'he  revenues 
too  were- exhauftcd  in  accommodating  thole  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  fcience.     After  the  prelijnt  revohition,  the  vifitors  having  no  power  to  change  thofe 
circumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the  college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and 
being  therefore  confined  in  the  number  of  profelibrfhips,  undertook  io  change  the  ob- 
jeds  of  the  profcflbrfhips.     They  excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divinity,  and  tli;it  for 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  fubftituted  others  ;   lb  that  at  prelLnt   they  ftand 
thus — A  profciForfhip  for  law  and  police  ;  anatomy  and  medicine  ;  natural  philofopliy 
and  mathematics  ;  moral  philolbph)^,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  tine  arts  ;  rnof 
deVn  lan.'xuagcs  ;  tor  the  BraiFerton. 

Mealures  have  been  taken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profefTorfhips,  as  well  for  the 
purpofe  of  tubdividiiig  thofe  already  inflituted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches 
of  fcience.  To  the  profeflbrfliips  ufually  eftablifiied  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  it 
would  feem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the  north,  on 
account  of  tiieir  conncf^Hon  with  our  own  langu.ige,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hiftory.  I'he 
purpofes  of  the  Br;; tt'erton  inftitulion  would  be  better  anlwered  by  maintaining  a  per- 
petual million  am>ng  the  Indian  tribes,  the  objesft  of  which,  bcfide.--  infirucling  thcra 
in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  founder  recjuires,  fliould  be  to  coilecSl  tlicir  tra- 
ditions, lawtf,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circumfiances  which  might  lead  to  a 
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clifcovery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  delcent  from  other  nations.     When  thefe 
ohje^Sts  are  accomplifhed  with  one  tribe,  the  mithonary  might  pals  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  milhapcn  pile  ;  "  which  but  that  it  has  a  root,  would 
be  taken  for  a  brick. kiln."  In  1787,  there  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of 
lliis  college,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  law  ftudents.  The  academy  in  Prince 
Kdvvard  county  has  been  creeled  into  a  college  by  the  name  of  Hampden  Sydney  col- 
lege.    It  has  been  a  iiourilhing  feminary,  but  is  now  faid  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  leveral  academies  in  Virginia ;  one  at  Alexandria,  one  at  Norfolk,  and 
;  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence  the  laws  of  Virginia  have  been  revifed  by  a 
committee  ap])ointed  for  the  ])urpofe,  who  have  reported  their  work  to  the  AfTembly  ; 
one  object  of  this  revll'al  w'as  to  dilFufc  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mafs  of 
■the  people,  llie  bill  for  this  purpofe  "  propofes  to  lay  otF  every  county  into  fmall 
dillrifts  of  five  or  fix  miles  Iquare,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  eitablifh  a 
I'chool  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  fupported  by 
the  hundred,  and  all  perfons  in  it  entitled  to  fend  their  children  three  years  gratis,  and 
as  much  longer  as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools  to  be  under  a  vifitor,  who 
is  annually  to  chule  the  bo}  of  bell:  genius  in  the  fchool,  of  thofc  whofe  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  them  further  education,  and  to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar 
fchools,  of  which  twenty  are  propofed  to  be  erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  Geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithme- 
tic. Of  the  boys  thus  fent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  fchools, 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  heft  genius  of  the  whole  felected  and  continued  fix  years, 
and  the  refidue  difmilfed  ;  by  this  means  twenty  of  the  bell  geniulfes  v/ill  be  raked 
from  the  rubbifh  annually,  and  inftrufted,  at  the  public  expenfe,  lb  far  as  the  gi-am- 
mar  fchools  go.  At  the  end  of  fix  years  inftru6tion,  one  half  are  to  be  difcontinued 
(from  among  whom  the  grammar  fchools  will  probably  be  fupplicd  with  future  mat- 
ters), and  the  other  half,  who  are  to  be  cliofen  for  the  lliperiority  of  their  parts  and  dif- 
politjon,  are  to  be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  lludy  of  fuch  fcienees  as  they 
thall  chufe,  at  "William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which  is  propofed  to  be  en- 
larged, as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  extended  to  all  the  ufeful  fcienees.  Thc- 
liltimate  refult  of  the  w^hole  fcheme  of  education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children 
of  the  State  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic ;  turning  out  ten  annually  of 
fuperior  genius,  y.'ell  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  Geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  Hill  fuperior  parts,  who,  to  thole 
branches  of  learning,  ihall  have  added  fuch  of  the  fcienees  as  their  genius  lliall  have 
led  them  to  ;  tlie  furnilhing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient  fchools,  at 
which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  expenfe.  The  general  objects  of 
this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  con- 
dition of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happinefs.  Specific  details  were 
not  proper  for  the  law  :  th.efe  mutl  be  the  bufinefs  of  Hie  vilitors  entrufted  with  its  exe- 
cution. The  firft  flage  of  this  education  being  the  fchools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein 
the  great  mats  of  the  ])eople  will  receive  their  inftrucTtion,  the  principal  foundations  of 
future  order  will  he  laid  here.  The  firfi-  elements  of  morality  may  be  inililled  into 
their  minds;  fuch  as,  when  further  developed  as  their  judgements  advance  in  ftrength, 
"may  teach  them  h.ow  to  promote  their  own  greateit  happinefs,  by  llicwing  them  that  it 
docs  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has  placed  them,  but  is  al- 
ways tlie  relult  of  a  good  conlcienee,  good  health,  occupation,  and  freedom  inalljuft 
purfuits.     Thole  whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoj)lion  of  the  State, 
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jliall  deflinc  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar  fchool>,  which  con- 
Ititute  tlic  next  ftage,  there  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  languages.  As  foou  as  they  are  of  a 
futfi<  ient  age,  it  is  ftippoled  they  wrill  be  lent  on  from  the  grammar  Ichools  to -the  uni- 
Tcrlity,  which  conftitutes  the  third  and  lafl  ftage,  there  to  ilndy  thofe  fcienccs  which 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views.  By  that  part  of  the  plan  which  prelcrihcs  the  lelectioii 
of  tlie  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  clafles  of  the  poor,  the  State  will  avail  itielfof 
thole  talents  which  nature  has  town  as  liberally  among  tlie  poor  as  the  rich,  but  \vhich 
periih  without  ule,  if  not  fought  for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law 
none  is  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the 
Hife,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty:  for  this  purpofe,  the 
reading  in  the  fiill  ftage,  where  they  will  receive  their  whole  education,  is  propofed,  as 
has  been  laid,  to  be  chiefly  hillorical.  Hiftor}-,  by  ajapriling  them  of  the  pafl,  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  i'uture  ;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  times 
and  other  nations;  it  will  cpialif^-  them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and  defigns  of  men  ; 
it  V  ill  enable  tlsem  to  know  ambition  under  every  difguife  it  may  aflume  ;  and  know- 
ing it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  CA'ery  government  on  earth  is  ibme  trace  of  human  weak- 
nefs,  Ibme  germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  dilcover,  and. 
wickednefs  infenfibly  open,  cultivate,  and  improve.  Every  government  degenerates 
when  trultcd  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone :  the  people  themfelves  therefore  are  its 
only  fafe  dcpolitories  ;  and  to  render  even  them  fate,  their  minds  muft  be  improved  to 
a  certain  degree  :  this  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  necelfaiy,  though  it  be  effentially  necef- 
fary.  The  influence  over  government  muft  be  Ihared  among  all  the  people.  If  every 
individual,  wliich  compofes  their  mafs,  participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the 
government  will  be  fafe  ;  becaufe  the  corrupting  the  whole  mafs  will  exceed  any  private 
refources  of  wealth  ;  and  public  ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people  : 
in  this  cafe  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  ovv'n  price.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament.  The  tellers  of  the  government  therefore  get  nine- tenths  of  their  price 
clear. 

The  exccMlcnt  meafurcs  for  the  difFulion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  which  the  foremen- 
tioned  bill  propofes,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  efFctt.  And  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
great  inequality  in  the  circumftances  of  the  citizens  ;  the  pride,  the  independence,  and 
the  indolence  of  one  clafs  ;  and  the  poverty  and  depreffion  of  the  other,  do  not  prove 
infuperable  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  their  univerfal  operation. 

Religion.]  The  firlt  fetllers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England,  of  the 
Englifh  church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  wlien  it  v.^as  flufhed  with  complete  victory  over 
the  religious  of  all  other  perfualions.  PofTefled,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of 
making,  adminiftering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they  fliewed  equal  intolerance  in  this 
country  with  their  Prelhyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  govern- 
ment. The  Quakers  were  flying  fi-om  perlccution  in  England :  they  caft  their  eyes  on  thefe 
new  countries,  as  afylums  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  but  they  found  them  free  only 
for  the  reigning  left.  Several  acls  of  the  A^irginia  alTembly  of  1659,  1663,  and  1 663,  had 
made  it  penal  in  their  parents  to  refufe  to  have  their  children  baptized;  had  prohibited 
the  unlawful  alTembllng  of  Quakers  ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  mafter  of  a  veflel  to 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State ;  had  ordered  thole  already  here,  and  fuch  as  fliould 
come  thereafter,  to  be  imprilbned  till  they  iTiould  abjure  the  country  ;  provided  a 
milder  punifhment  for  their  firft  and  lecond  return,  but  death  for  the  thircl ;  had  inhibited 
all  perfons  from  fulFering  their  meetings  in  or  near  tiicir  houfes,  entertaining  them  in-, 
dividually,  or  difpoling  of  books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  110  capital  execution 
3  took 
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took  p1.icel>crc,a^  did  in  New  En  gland,  it  \vas  not  OAvIngto  the  moderation  oftlic  clmrcli, 
or  Inirit  oftlie  Icgiilatnre,  as  may  be  ialcrrcd  from  tlie  law  itlelf;  but  to  hiftovical  cir- 
cuniftanccs  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  vis.  The  Epifcopahans  retained  full 
pofleffion  of  the  country  about  a  century.  Other  opinions  began  to  creep  in  ;  and  the 
great  care  of  the  government  to  fupport  their  own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal 
deoTee  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people  had  become  diffenters  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prcfent  revolution.  The  laws,  indeed,  were  ftill  oppreilive  on 
them,  but  the  ipirit  of  the  one  party  had  fubfided  into  moderation,  and  of  the  other 
had  rilen  to  a  degree  of  determination  %vhich  commanded  refpe6f. 

The  prcfent  denominations  of  Chriflians  in  Virginia  are  Prefbyterlans,  who  are  the 
moll  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weltern  parts  of  the  State  ;  Epifcopahans,  who  are  the 
moll  ancient  fettlers,  and  occupy  the  eafrern  and  firft  fettled  parts  of  the  State.  Inlcr- 
Biinslcd  with  thele  are  great  numbers  of  Bapiilts  and  Methodifts. 

Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.]  Virginia-  prides  itfelf  in  being  "  The 
Ancient  Dominion."  It  has  produced  Ibme  of  the  moft  dillinguifhed  and  influential 
men  that  Iiave  been  aftive  in  eifefting  the  two  late  grand  and  important  revolutions  in 
America.  Her  political  and  military  character  will  rink  among  the  firft  in  the  page  of 
hilloiy  :  but  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  thischara6ter  has  been  obtained  for  the  ^^irginians 
by  a  few  eminent  men,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public  tranfa6lions,  and 
who,  in  fhort,  govern  Virgima  ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not  concern  them.- 
fclves  with  politics ;  fo  that  their  government,  though  nominally  republican,  is,  in  fadl^ 
oligarc.hal  or  ariftocratical. 

The  Vn-ginians,  who  arc  rich,  are  in  general  fcnliblc,  polite,  and  holpitable,  and 
of  an  independent  fpirit.  The  poor  are  ignorant  and  abje6t,  and  all  are  of  an  inquiH- 
tive  turn.  A  conliderable  proportion  of  the  people  are  much  addicied  to  gaming, 
drinking,  fwcaring,  horfe-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  moll  kinds  of  diflipation.  Thero 
is  a  much  greater  difparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  Virginia,  than  in  any  of 
^he  northern  vStatcs.  The  native  inhabitants  are  too  generally  unacquainted  with  bu- 
lincfs,  owing  to  their  pride,  and  falfe  notions  of  greatnefs.  Before  the  revolution  they 
conlidered  it  as  beneath  a  gentleman  to  attend  to  mercantile  matters,  and  devoted  their 
time  principally  to  amufement.  By  thefe  means  the  Scotch  people  and  other  foreigners 
who  came  among  them,  became  their  merchants,  and  fuddenly  grew  rich.  The  in- 
;fiuence  of  flavery  here  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens  as  in  the 
other  fouthern  States, 

Constitution,  Courts,  and  Laws.]  The  executive  powers  are  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  cliolen  annually,  and  incapable  of  a<iting  more  than  three  years 
in  leven.  He  is  affilled  by  a  council  of  eight  members.  The  judiciaiy  powers  are 
divided  among  feveral  courts,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Legillation  is  exercifed 
by  two  houfes  of  Aflembly,  the  one  called  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  compofed  of  two 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  citizens,  polTeffing  an  eftate  for 
life  in  lOO  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  twenty-five  acres  with  a  houfe  on  it,  or  in  a 
houfe  or  lot  in  fome  town;  the  other  called  the  Senate,  confifting  of  twenty-four 
members  cholcn  .(quadrennially  by  the  fame  electors,  who  for  this  purpofe  arc  dillri- 
buted  into  twenty-four  dillricts.  The  concurrence  of  both  houfes  is  necelTary  to  the 
pafluig  of  a  law.  They  have  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and  council,  the 
judges  of  tlie  fuperior  court? ^  auditors,  attornev-gcncral,  ti'ealurer,  regifter  of  the  land 
office. 

Tins  coixftitution  was  the  firfl  that  was  formed  in  the  whole  United  States. 

There 
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There  arc  Ur/eo  fuperior  coxirts,  to  which  apj>etils  lie  from  the  courts  belfw,  to  wit, 
the  liigh  court  of  chancery,  tlje  general  courts  and  court  of  admiralty.  The  firft  and 
;iecond  of  thefc.  receive  appeals  .from,  the  county  courts,  and  alio  have  original  jurif- 
diiStion  where  the  fubjeft  of  controverly  is  of  tlie  value  of  ten  pounds  llerling,  or 
where  if  concerns  the  title  or  bounds  of  laiwi.  The  jurifdicllon  of  the  admiralty  is 
original  ■altogether,  Tlie  high  court  of  chancery  is  compofed  of  three  judges,  the 
genci'al  court  of  iive,  and  the  court  of  admiraltry  of  three.  Tlie  two  firft  liold  their 
leffions  at  Richmond  at  ftated  times,  the  chanceiy  twice  hi  the  year,  and  the  general 
court  twice  for  bufinefs  civil  and  rriminal,  and  twice  more  for  criminal  only.  Tlie 
court  of  admiralty  fits  at  Williamlburgh  wlienever  a  controverfy  arifes. 

There  is  one  fnpreme  court,  called  the  Court  of  Appeals,  compofed  of  the  jndges 
of  the  three  fuperior  courU,  afll-mbli'ng  twice  a  year  at  ftateJ  times  at  Richm.ond. 
This  court  receives  appeals  in  all  civil  cafes  from  Ciich  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  de- 
termines them  finally.     But  it  has  no  original  jutifdittion. 

All  public  accounts  are  tettled  with  a  board  of  auditors,  confitluig  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  b)-  the  General  Allejubly,  aaiy  tv>o  of  whom  may  act.  But  an  indi- 
vidual, diffatisficd  with  the  determination  of  that  board,  may  carry  iiis  cafe  into  ihc 
■proper  fuperior  court. 

In  1 66 1,  the  laws  of  England  were  exprcisly  adopted  by  an  nA  of  the  AlTcmbly  of 
A^irginia,  except  fo  far  as  a  "  ditFcrcnce  of  condition"'  render  them  inapplicable.  To 
thefe  were  added  a  number  of  a61s  of  Aiicmbly  palled  during  the  monarchy,  and- 
ordinances  of  convention,  and  adts  of  AflemTily  lince  the  ellablifKent  of  the  republic. 
The  following  variations  from  the  Britilh  model  are  worthy  of  notice:  ' 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  delivery  of  their  whole 
effedls,  are  releafed  from  their  confinement,  and  their  pcrfons  for  «ver  difcharged  from 
rell:raint  for  fjch  previous  debts  :  bxit  an\'  property  they  n>ay  afterwards  acquire  will  i>e 
fubjcdt  to  their  creditors.  The  poor,,  unable  to  fupport  thcmfelves,  are  maintained  by 
an  alfeflment  on  the  titheable  perfons  in  their  parifli.  A  foreigner  of  anynation,  not 
in  open  war,  becomes  naturalized  by  removing  to  tlic  State  to  refidc,  and  taking  an 
oath  of  fidelity;  and  thereby  acquires  eveiy  right  of  a  native  citizen.  Slaves  pafs  by 
defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do.  Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable  during  the 
monarchy :  but,  by  an  a6l  of  the  firft  republican  AfTcmbly,  all  donees  in  tail,  prefent 
and  future,  were  vefted  with  the  abfolutc  dominion  of  the  entailed  fubjeft..  Gaming 
debts  arc  made  void,  and  monies  a(?tualiy  paid  to  difcharge  fucb.  debts  (if  they  exceed 
forty  fhillings)  may  be  recovered  by  the  payer  within  three  mootlis,  or  by  any  other 
perfbn  afterwards.  Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch,  and  tuipentinc,  muft  be  m- 
Ipefted  by  perfons  publicly  appointed  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  1785,  the  AfTembly  enacftcd,  that  no  man  fliould  be  compelled  to  fu]>port  any 
religious  \vorfhip,  place,  or  niinifter  whatfoever,  nor  be  enforced,  reftrained,  molcfled, 
or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  otherwile  fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  .or  belief;  but  that  all  men  fhould  be  fi-ce  to  profcfs,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  fame  fhould  in  no  wile 
diminiih,  enlarge,  or  alfect  their  civil  capacities. 

In  October  1786,  an  act  was  paifed  by  the  Aflcmbly  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  flaves  into  the  Commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  fum  of  loool. 
for  every  flave.  And  every  flave  iinpdtted  contraiy  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  at^t,  becomes  free. 

Manufactures  AND  Commerce.]  Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  State 
paid  but  little  attention  to  tlic   manufa<:;'ture  of  their  o'wn  clothing.     It   h.as  been 
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thought  they  ufcd  to  import  as  much  as  feven- eighths  of  their  clothing,  and  that  they 
now  manufafture  three-quarters  of  it.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  confiderablc 
quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  in  this  vState.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  manu- 
fa£Kire  of  lead  ;  befides  which  they  have  few  others  of  confequence.  Tlic  people  are 
much  attached  to  agriculture  and  prefer  foreign  manufaftures. 

Before  the  war  this  State  exported,  communibus  aunts,  according  to  the  beft  infor- 
mation that  could  be  obtainedj  as  follows  : 


Articles. 
Tbbacco 

Wheat  .y,.' 

Indian  carrr''  "'"" 
Shipping 
Mails,  planks,  ilcantling,  fhingles, 

ftaves 
Tar,  pitch,  turpentine 
Pcltiy,  viz.  fklns  of  deer,  beavers,  \ 

otters,  mufkratSj;.racoonSj  foxes  j 

Pork         -  ^':'^-,,:- 

Flax-feed,  hemp,  cotton 

Pit  coal,  pig  iron 

Peas 

Beef  -  _       - 

Sturgeon,  white  fliad,  hciring 

Brandy  from  peaches  and  apples, 

and  wliilkey 
Ilorfes 


}      - 


TABLE. 

Quantity. 

Amount  in  Dollan, 

55,000 

hhds.  of  loolb. 

1,650,000 

800,000 

buflicls 

666,6661- 

600,000 

buflicls 

200,000 

— 

100,000 

— 

— 

66,666h 

30,000 

barrels 

40,000 

180 

hlids.  of  6oolb, 

42,000 

4,000 

barrels 

40,000 

— 

— . 

8,000 

— 

— 

6,666| 

5,000 

bufliels 

3'333| 

1,000 

barrels 

3.333i 

— 

— 

3'3334 

— 

1,666-1 ' 

— 

— 

i,666J 

}    -   - 


^^833.3334 


This  fum  is  equal  to  850,0001.  Virginia  money,  657,14a  guineas. 

The  amount  of  exports,'- from  this  Slate  in  the  year  fucceeding  06tober  i,  1790,  con--" 
fiftino-  chiefly  of  artieUs  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  was  3,131,227  dollars. 
About  40,000  hogfncads  of  tobacco  only  were  exported  this  year. 

In  the  year  1758,  this  State  exported  Icventy  thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  which 
v/as  tlie  greatefl  quantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  one  year.  But  its  culture 
has  fafl  declined  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  of  wheat  taken  its 
place.  The  price  which  it  commands  at  market  w  ill  not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate 
it.  Were  the  liipply  tlill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture 
becomes  more  dithcult,  this  price  would  rife,  lb  as  to.  enable  the  planter  to  furmount 
thole  difBculties  and  to  live.  But  the  wellern  ci-nntry  on  the  Milliilippi,  and  the 
midlands  of  Georgia,  have  frefh  and  fertile  lands  iji  abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  are 
able  to  underll-11  thcfe  two  States,  and  will  oblige  them  in  time  to  abandon  the  raiiing. 
tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy  obligation  for  ihc.va.  \t  v/ill  be.  It  i;t  a  culture  pro- 
dm^tivc  of  infinite  wrctthcdnefs.  Thole  enipIo}ed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  ftate  of  ex- 
ertion beyond  the  pmvers  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of  anj^  kind  is  railed  by 
them ;  lo  ttiat  the  men  and  animals  on  thcfe  farms  arc  badly  fed,  ajid  the  earth  is 
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rapidly  Impovcviilicd.  The  cultivation  of  wlicat  is  the  revcrfcj  in  every  circumflance. 
Bclidcs  clothing  the  earth  with  lierbage,  and  prcfcrving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  la- 
bourers plentifully,  requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of 
liai-veft,  raifes  great  nuiiibcrs  of  aninrals  for  food  and  fervice,  and  dtfFufes  plenty  and 
happinefs  among  the  whole.  It  is  eafier  to  make  an  hundred  bufliels  of  wheat  than  a 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when  made, 

,  It  is  not  cafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  neceffity,  comfort,  or  luxury, 
which  cannot  be  railed  here,  as  every  tiling  hardier  than  the  olive,  and  as  hardy  as 
the  fig,  may  be  raifed  in  the  open  air.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  ir^deed,  are  not 
between  thei'e  limits  ;  and  habit  h.aving  placed  them  among  the  neceffaries  of  life  with 
the  wealthy,  as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  they  mult  go  for  them  to  thofe  countries 
which  are  able  to  furnilTi  them. 

History.]  We  liave  already  given  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  the  firfl  fettle- 
ment  of  Virginia,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  in  16 10.  His  anival  with  a  frelh 
fupply  of  lettlers  and  provilions  revived  the  drooping  Ipirits  of  the  former  company, 
and  gave  permanency  and  refpe6lability  to  the  Icttlement. 

In  April  1613,  Mr.  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was  married  to  Poca- 
hontas, the  daughter  o{  PozvhaUv/!,  the  famous  Indian  cliief.  This  connedlion,  which 
was  ver\  agreable  both  to  the  Engliflr  and  Indians,  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
and  aavantageous  commerce  betwe<m  them. 

In  1616,  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vifited  England,  where  fhe  was  treated 
with  that  attention  and  refpe6l  which  fhe  had  merited  by  her  imiortant  fervices  to  the 
colony  in  Virginia.  She  died  the  year  following  at  Gravelcp.d,  in  tlie  22d  year  of 
her  age,  jull  as  fhe  was  about  to  embark  for  America.  She  iiad  embraced  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion ;  and  in  her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  lincerity  of  her  profeffion. 
She  left  a  little  fon,  who,  having  received  his  education  in  England,  came  over  to 
Virginia,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  affluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  daughter.  Her  defcendants  arc  among  the  moll  refpe6table  families  in 
Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  Indian,  brother-in-law  to  Pocahontas,  accompanied  her  to 
England ;  and  was  dire<fted  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him  an  exatl  account  of  the  num- 
bers and  Itrength  of  the  Englifh.  For  this  purpofe,  when  he  arrived  at  Plpnouth,  he 
took  a  long  ftick,  intending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  lliould  fee.  Tlik 
he  loon  found  impracticable,  and  threw  away  his  ftick.  On  his  return,  being  afked 
by  Powhatan,  how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  laid  to  have  replied,  "  Count  the 
ftars  in  the  Iky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  for  fuch  is  the 
number  of  the  people  in  England." 

In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to  the  company  by  their  feveral  charters,  and 
more  efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of  1609,  which  authorifed  them  to  eitablifh 
a  foiin  of  government,  they,  on  the  34th  of  July,  1621,  by  charter  under  their  com- 
mon leal,  declared.  That  from  thenceforward  there  fhould  he  two  fupreme  councils  in 
Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  Council  of  State,  to  be  placed  and  difplaced  by  the 
trcafurer,  council  in  England,  and  company,  from  time  to  time,  whofe  office  was  to 
be  that  of  alTifting  and  advifing  the  governor;  the  other  to  be  called  the  General 
Aflembly,  to  be  convened  by  the  governor  onoe  yearly,  or  oftcner,  which  was  to  confift 
of  the  council  of  fiate,  and  two  burgefTes  out  of  every  town,  hundred,  or  plantation, 
to  be  refpe<5tively  chofen  In'  the  inhabitants.  In  this  all  matters  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  votes  prefent ;  refcrving  to  the  governor  a  negative  voice  ;  and 
they  were  to  have  power  to  treat,  conlult,  and  conclude  all  emergent  occafions  coir- 
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cerning  the  pnbHc:weaT.  and  to  make  laws  for  the  Behoof  and  government  of  tlte* 
colony,  imitating,  and  following  the  l;iw-3  and  policy  of  England  as  nearly  as  might  be  r- 
provided  that  thipfe  laws  fhouki  have  no  tbrec  till  latilied  in  a  general  quarter  conrt  o^ 
the  company  in  t^ugiand,  and  returned  under  their  common  leal,  and  declaring  that,, 
at^cr  th.c  gavernmcnt  of  the  colony  Ihould  be  well  framed  and  lettled,  no  orders  of  the 
council  in  England  ihould  bind  the  colony  uiileli  ratified  by  the  laid  General  Aflem- 
bly.  The  king  and  company  quarrelled,  and  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force,  the  latter 
were  oulled  of  all  their  lights,  witho'it  retrihutio'ni  after  having  expended  ioo,oooL 
in  ciiablilKing  the  colon}',  without  the  fmallcll  aid  from  government.  King  James 
fiilpended  their  powers  by  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles  I,  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Both  tides  had  tlieir  partifans  in  the  colony  :  but  ia 
truth,  the  people  of  the  colony  in  general  thought  themfelves  little  concerned  in  the 
difpute.  There  being  three  parties  intercffcd  in  thefe  feveral  ehailei'Sj  what  pafled 
betAAcenthe  firfl  a.nd  fccond  it  was  thoug-ht  could  not  afle6l  the  third'.  If  the  king 
feized  on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only  pafled  into  other  hands  without  in- 
creafe  or  diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  remained  i^s  they  were  :  but  they 
did  not  remain  fo  long.  The  northern  parts  of  their  country  were  granted  away  to* 
the  Lords  Baltimore  and  Fairfax,  the  firfl  of  thefe  obtaining  allb' the  rights  of  feparate 
jurifdiction  and  government.  And  in  1650  the  parliament,  confidering  itlelf  as  Stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  their  depofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded  to  all  his  powers, 
without  as  well  as  within  the  realm,  began  to  affume  a  right  over  the  colonies,  paffing 
an  aiH  for  inhibiting  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  This  fueceflion  to  the  excrcilc 
of  the  kingly  authority  gave  the  firft  colour  for  parliamentary  interference  with  the 
colonies,  and  produced  that  fatal  precedent  which  they  continued  to  follow  after  they 
had  retired,  in  other  refpefts,  within  their  proper  functions.  When  this  colony,  there- 
fore, which  flill  maintained  its  oppoiition  to  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  was  in- 
duced in  1651  to  lay  down  their  arms,,  they  previoufly  fecurcd  their  mofl  effential 
rights  by  a  folemn  convention. 

This  convention,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fuppofed  had  fecurcd 
the  ancient  limits  of  their  country ;  its  free  trade  ;  its  exemption  from  taxation  but  by 
tlieir  own  affcmbly,  and  exclufion  of  military  force  from  among  them.     Yet  in  every 
of  thefe  points  was  this  convention  violated  by  fubfeciuent  king   and  parliaments,  and 
other  infradtions  of  their  conftitution,  equally  dangerous,  committed.     The  General 
AiTembly,  wiiich  was  compofed  of  the  council  of  Itate  and  burgefTcs,  fitting  together 
and  deciding  by  pluralitv  of  voices,  was  fplit  into  two  houfes,   by  which  the  council 
obtained  a  feparate  negative  on  their  laws.     Appeals  from  tlieir  fiipremc  co\u-t,  which 
had  bei-n  fixed  by  law  in  their  General  AlTembly,  were  arbitrarily  revoked  to  England, 
to  be  there  heard  before  the  king  and  council.     Inftead  of  400  miles  on  the  lea  coafl, 
they  were  reduced,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  to  about  100  miles.     Their  trade  with 
forcignci's  was  totally  fapprclfed,  and,  when  cairied  to  Great  Britain,  was  there  loaded 
with  impolts.     It  is  lumecelTary,  however,  to  glean  up  the  leveral  inltances  of  injury, 
as  fcattercd  tiirovigh  American   and  Britifh  hiltory  ;   and  the  more  efpccially,  as,  by 
palling  tm  to  the  acccllion  of  the  prefent  king,  we  fliall  find  fpecimens  of  them  all, 
aggravated,  multiplied,  aud  crowded  within  a  fmall  cornpafs  of  time,  lb  as  to  evince  a 
fixed  defign  of  conlidcring  the  rights  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventional,  or 
chartered,   as  mere  nullihes.     The  colonies  were  taxed  internally;  their  effential  in- 
teiclts  facrificed  to  individuals  in  Great  Britain;  their  legiflatures  fufpended ;  charters 
annulled  ;  trials  by  juries  taken  awav  ;  their  perfbns  fnbic6ted  to  tranfportation  acrofs 
the  Atiauticj  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories ;  their  fupplications  for  redrels 
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tliought  beneath  anfwcr;  themfelves  publifhed  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their 

■  mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe ;  armed  troops  fcnt  amoug  thora  to  entbrcc  ful)- 
Hiiffion  tor  thelb  riolences  ;  and  atlual  hoilihties  commenced  againit  tlieni.  No  alter- 
native was  prclentod  but  rcfiffance  or  uncoriditional  fubmiffion.  Between  thefc  could 
be  no  helitation.  They  clofcd  in  the  appeal  to  aims.  They  declared  themlclvcs  Inde- 
pendent States.  They  confederated  together  in  one  great  republic  ;  thus  fecuring  to 
every  State  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their  v^holc  force.  They  fought— tliey  conquered 
• — and  obtained  an  honourable  and  glorious  peace. 

List  of  PllESIDE^^TS  aiid  Governors  of  Vikgi>!-ia.j  from  its  firfl  fettlement  to  the  year 

1624.* 

Edward  Maria  Wingfieldj        from 

■  John  Ratclitie, 
Mat.  Scriveuer,  Vice-Trefidentj 
John  Smith, 
George  Percy,  Govermr, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Lord  Delaware, 
George  Percy, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
George  Ycardley, 
Samuel  Argall, 
George  Ycardley, 
Sir  Francis  Wyat, 


May, 

1607, 

to 

Sept. 

1607 

Sept. 

1607, 

to 

July, 

1608 

July, 

1608, 

to 

Sept. 

1608 

Sept. 

1608, 

to 

Sept. 

1609 

Sept. 

1609, 

to 

May, 

1610 

May, 

1610, 

to 

June, 

1610 

June, 

i6ro. 

to 

March 

,  1 6 11 

March, 

i6ii, 

to 

May, 

r6ii 

May, 

161 1, 

to 

Aug. 

1 6 1 1 

Augufi-, 

161 1, 

to 

1614 

1614, 

to 

1616 

1 6 16, 

to 

1617 

1617, 

to 

1619 

1619, 

to 

Nov. 

1621 

Nov. 

1621, 

to 

1624 

INDIANA... 

INDLANA,  fo  called,  is  a  trac^  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, ceded  to  V/illiam  Trent  and  twenty-two  others,  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  the' 
Shawanefe,  Delaware,  and  Huron  tribes,  as  a  compenlation  for  the  lolfes  they  had  fuf- 
taincd  by  the  depredations  of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  feffion  was  made  in  a 
congrefs  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture, 
figned  the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witnefling,  "That  for  and  in  confideration  of 
85,9161.  los.  8d.  York  currency,  (the  fame  bcirig  the  amount  of  goods  feizcd  and  takcn- 
by  laid  Indians  from  laid  Trent,  &c.)  they  did  grant,  bargain,  fell.,  &c.  to  his  Majeily, 
his  heirs,  hikI  fuccelibrs,  for  the  only  uie  of  the  laid  William  Trent,  &c.  all  that  tratu' 
,or  parcel  of  land,  beginning  at  the  foutiicrly  tide  of  the  Little  Kanhawa  Creek,  where 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  Ohio;  and  running  thence  fouth-eaft  to  the  Laurel  Hill; 
thence  along  the  Laurel  Hill  until  it  ftrikes  the  River  Monongahela;  thence  down  the 

*  Smith  brings  down  the  hiflory  of  Virginia  no  farther  than  this  period,    A  lift  of  the  governors  fince  h.-js 
jiDl  been  received, 

liream 
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ilreaniof  the  faid  river,  according  to  the  feveral  coiirfes  thereof,  to  the  foutheni  boun- 
dary Une  of/the  province  of  Per.nlylvania  ;  thence  \A-eiUvardly  along  the  courlij  of  the 
faid  province  boundar)'  hnc  as  far  as  the  fame  fliall  extend;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe 
to  the  River  Oiiio,  and  then  down  the  River  Ohio  to  the.  phice  of  beginninp:,  in- 
chilively.'  This  indenture  was  ligncd  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  Sir  William 
Johnfon,  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jerley,  and  the  Commiflioncrs  from  Virginia, 
Pennlylvania,  occ.  making  twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory,  either  from 
pre-occupancy  or  conqueft,  and  their  right  was  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  the  above 
deed  of  ceflion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as 
attorney  for  the  traders,  has  a  good,  lawfid,  and  I'utHcient  title  to  the  land  granted  by 
the  faid  deed  of  conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrefs  in  the  year  1782,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  conlider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  follows  :  "  On  the  whole,  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  purchafes  of  Colonel  Croghan  and  the  Indian  company  were  made 
bona  Jide  for  a  valuable  contideration,  according  to  the  then  ufage  and  cufloms  of  pur- 
chaiing  Indian  lands  from  the  Indians,  with  the  knowledge,  confent,  and  approbation 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  government  of  New  Xork  and  Virginia,  and 
therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

Refolved,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the  United  States  in 
point  of  jurifdldtion,  that  Congrels  will  confiiin  to  fuch  of  the  faid  purchafers  who 
are,  and  fhall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  their  rcfpedlive  fhares 
and  proportions  of  faid  lands,  making  a  realbnable  deduction  for  the  value  of  the  quit 
rents  referved  by  the  Crown  of  England." 

Notwithftanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  queltlon  could  never  be  brought 
to  a  decihon  before  Congrels.  The  federal  conllitution  has,  however,  m.'de  provilion 
for  the  determination  of  this  bulinefs  before  the  fupreme  federal  court.  But  previous 
to  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the  proprietors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent,  ""olonel 
Morgan,  (who  is  alfo  a  proprietor)  to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  legiflature  of  Vi;,  inia, 
fetting  forth  their  claims,  and  praying  that  the  bufincls  miglit  be  equitably  fettl  d. 
This  memorial  was  prefentcd  in  November,  1790;  and  thus  the  Indiana  bulinefs  rcfts 
for  the  prefent. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Square  Miles. 

Length    2501   i^^t^^g^j^  f  80°  and  150  W.  Longitude.  ^ 

Breadth  aooi  I  36°  30    and  39°  30'    N.   Latitude.  J 


50,000 


Bound  ART  ^  1 'R^^''^^^^  north-weft,  by  the  River  Ohio;  weft,  by  Cumberland 
•J  XJ  river;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina;  eaft,  by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line 
drawn  due  fouth  from  its  fource,  till  it  firikes  the  northern   boundary  of  North 
Carolina. 
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ftreani  of  the  faicl  river,  according  to  the  feveral  courfes  thereof,  to  the  fouthern  botin- 
dary  Hne  of/the  province  of  Peui:il)ivania  ;  thence  \\'efi:\vard!y  along  the  courfe  of  the 
faid  province  boundary  hne  as  far  as  the  fame  fliall  extend ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe 
to  the  River  Oliio,  and  then  down  the  River  Ohio  to  the  phice  of  beginning,  in- 
clulively.'  This  indenture  was  ligned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  Sir  Wihiam 
Johnfon,  Governor  Frankhn  of  New  Jerley,  and  the  Comuiiflioncrs  from  Virginia, 
Tennfylvania,  &c.  making  twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory,  either  from 
pre-occupancy  or  conqueft,  and  their  right  was  cxprefsly  acknowledged  by  the  above 
deed  of  ceflion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as 
attorney  for  the  traders,  has  a  good,  lawful,  and  luiHcieut  title  to  the  land  granted  by 
the  faid  deed  of  conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrefs  in  the  year  178a,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  coniider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  follows :  "  On  the  whole,  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  pui'chafes  of  Colonel  Croghan  and  the  Indian  company  were  made 
bona  fide  for  a  valuable  contideration,  according  to  the  then  ufage  and  cuftoms  of  pur- 
chaling  Indian  lands  from  the  Indians,  with  tlie  knowledge,  confent,  and  approbation 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  government  of  New  ,York  and  Virginia,  and 
therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

Refohed,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the  United  States  in 
point  of  jurifdidtiou,  that  Congrefs  will  confinii  to  fuch  of  the  faid  purchafers  who 
are,  and  fhall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  their  rcfpeftive  fhares 
and  proportions  of  faid  lands,  making  a  reafonable  dedu61:ion  for  the  value  of  the  c^uit 
rents  referved  by  the  Crown  of  England.'" 

Notwithftanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  queltion  could  never  be  brought 
to  a  decifion  before  Congrefs.  The  federal  conltitution  has,  however,  m:;de  provifion 
for  the  determination  of  this  bulinefe  before  the  fupreme  federal  court.  But  previous 
to  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the  proprietors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent.  Colonel 
Morgan,  (v/ho  is  alfo  a  proprietor)  to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  legiflature  of  Virginia, 
fetting  forth  their  claims,  and  praying  that  the  bufinefe  might  be  equitably  fettlr-d. 
This  memorial  was  prefentcd  in  November,  1790;  and  thus  the  Indiana  biifinefs  refts 
for  the  prefent. 
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Situation  and  Extent.  : 

Miles.  Square  Miles. 

Length    2501   ,    ,       „    f  80°  and  i<°  W.  Longitude.  i 

Breadth  200]  ^^^^^^^^  \  36°  30   and  39°  30'    N.   Latitude,  j      ^°'°°° 

Boundaries  1  T^^UNDED  north-welt,  by  the  River  Ohio ;  weft,  by  Cumberland 
•J  XJ  river;  Ibuth,  by  North  Carolina;  eafl,   by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line 
drawn  due  louth  from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern   boundary  of  North 
Carolina. 

a  Civil. 
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Civil  Divisions.]     Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties^  Lincola 
and  JefFerfon.     It  has  lince  been  fubdivided  into  nine,  which  follow: 


Counties. 

No.  Inhab. 

Chief  Towns. 

No.  Inhab 

JefFerfon, 

4,565 

Louisville, 

2,00 

Fayette, 

i7'57^ 

Lexington, 

834 

Bourbon, 

7.837 

Mercer, 

6,941 

Danville, 

150 

Nelfon, 

11,099 

Bcardilown, 

216 

Madifon, 

5,772 

Lincoln, 

6,54s 

Woodford, 

,     9,210 

Mafon, 

2,267 

Wafhington, 

462 

Total  73,677  of  whom  12,430  are  flaves. 

As  moft  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable  that  fubdivilions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  as  population  increafcs. 

Rivers.]  The  River  Ohio  wafhes  the  north-weflern  fide  of  Kentucky,  in  its 
whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water  this  fertile  traft  of  country,  are 
Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland  rivers.  Thefe  again  branch 
in  various  direftions  into  rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  countiy  in 
aU  its  parts.  At  the  bottoms  of  thefe  watercourfes  the  lime-ftone  rock,  which  is 
common  to  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyifli  colour ;  and  where  it  lies  expofcd  to  the 
air,  in  its  natural  flate,  it  looks  like  brown  free-ftone.  On  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers 
and  rivulets,  this  ftone  has  the  appearance  of  fine  marble,  being  of  the  fame  texture, 
and  is  found  in  the  greatefl  plenty. 

Sandy,  Licking,  and  Kentucky  rivers  rife  near  each  other,  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  Of  tliefe,  Sandy  river  only  breaks  through  the  mountain.  This  river 
conftitutes  a  part  of  the  eallern  boundary  of  Kentucky. 

Licking  river  runs  in  a  north-well  dirccftion  upwards  of  100  miles^  and  is  about 
100  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  river,  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more  than  2co  miles, 
empties  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  150  yards  broad. 

Salt  river  riles  at  four  difterent  places  near  each  other.  The  windings  of  this  river 
are  curious.  The  four  brar.ches,  after  a  circuitous  courfe  round  a  fine  tract  of  land, 
imite;  and  after  running  nbout  fifteen  miles,  empty  into  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles 
below  the  falls.  Its  general  courfe  is  weftward ;  its  length  about  ninety  miles ;  and  at 
its  mouth  is  eighty  yards  wide. 

Green  river  purfues  a  weftcrn  courfe  upwards  of  150  miles,  and  by  a  mouth  eighty 
yards  wide,  falls  into  the  Oliio,  120  miles  belov/  the  rapids. 

:ks  with  the  northern  branch  of  Kentucky,  and  rolling' 
itucky,  among  tlie  mountains  in  a  fouthern  courfe,  100 
miles  ;  then  in  a  fouth-v.  eficrn  courfe  for  above  200  more  ;  then  in  a  fouthern  and 
fouth-wcft em  courl'e  for  about  250  more,  finds  the  Ohio,  413  miles  below  the  falls. 
At  Nafhville,  this  river  is  200  yards  broad,  and  at  its  mouth  300.  The  river  in  about 
half  its  courfe,  pafles  through  the  territory  fouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almofl  to  their  fourccs,  without  rapids,  for  the 
greatell:  part  of  the  year.  F'recjuent  rains  in  the  latter  end  of  the  autimin  produce 
floods  in  the  Oliio,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thofc  fl<jods  does  not 

happen 


Cumberland  river  interlo. 
round  the  other  arms  of  lie 
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}>appea  hciove  Chtiftmas.  "If  there  is  much  fi-olty  weather  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
couiitr_v,  its  waters  generally  reinain  low  until  they  begin  to  tliaw.  But  if  the  river  is 
not  tVozen  over,  which  is  not  very  common,  there  is  always  water  lufhcient  for  boats 
of  any  ilzc,  from  November  imtil  May  ;  when  the  waters  generally  begin  to  fubfide  i 
and  by  tlie  middle  of  June,  in  mofl  fcafons,  they  arc  too  lov/  for  boats  above  forty 
tons,  and  thefe  mull  he  flat -bottomed.  The  frofi  feldom  continues  fo  long  as  the 
middle  of  February,  and  inmiediately  upon  its  breaking  the  river  is  flooded  ;  this  flood 
may  in  a  degree  liibfide,  but  for  no  length  of  time;  and  it  is  from  that  period  until 
May,  that  the. boats  generally  cornc  down  the  river.  Tlic  diftance  of  defertnding  is  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  water  ;  but  the  average  diftance  is  about  eighty  miles  iii 
t\venty-four  hovu-s,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  are  the  extremes ;  fo  that  the  mean 
time  of  going  in  a  ilat-bottomed  boat  from  Pittlburgh  to  the  rapids,  is  between  eiglit 
and  nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days  more  to  New  Orleans  ;  which  will  make  apaf- 
fagc  from  Pittlburgh  to  that  place  nearly  a  month. 

The  little  rivulets  which  chequer  the  country,  begin  to  leffen  in  June,  and  quite  dif- 
appear^in  the  months  of  Augufl:,  September,  and  0(!;tober.  The  autumnal  rains, 
however,  in  November  replenilh  them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply  of 
water  in  the  dry  fcafon  is  by  finking  wells,  which  are  ealily  du^,  and  afford  excellent 
water.  The  want  of  water  in  autumn  is  the  great  complaint.  Mills,  that  may  be 
fupplied  with  water  eight  months  in  a  year,  may  be  erected  in  a  thoufand  diflerent 
places.     Wind-mills  and  horfe-mills  may  liipply  the  other  four  months. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofcd  of  llme-llone.  After  heavy 
rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  rifes  from  lo  to  3.0  feet. 

Sprixgs.]  There  are  five  noted  fait  Iprings  or  licks  in  this  country  ;  viz.  the  higher 
and  lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  iifue  flreams 
of  brinifh  water — the  Big  Bone  lick,  Drennon's  licks,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Salttburgh. 
The  laft  of  thel^i  licks,  though  iri  low  orda*,  has  fupplied  this  country  and  Cumberland 
witli  fait,  at  twenty  fliillings  the  buthel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is  exported  to  . 
the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thele  licks  is  by  finking 
wells  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  thcfc  wells  is  more  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  fait  than  the  water  from  the  fea.  A  ilrait  road,  40  feet  wide,  has  been 
cut  from  Saltlburgh  to  Louifville,   24  miles.  . ' 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Produce.]  This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has 
5'et  been  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-flone,  which  in  general  is  about  fix  feet 
below  the  furface,  except  in  the  vallies,  where  the  foil  is  much  thiimer.  A  tract  of 
about  twenty  miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  interfperted 
with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  alcending 
and  defcending  at  no  gn-at  diitanccs.  The  angles  of  alccnt  are  from  eight  to  twent}'^  . 
four  dcgrce-s,  and  fomctimes  more.  The  vallies  in  common  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
fori  in  them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  that  along  the  afccnding 
ground  is  frequently  not  much  better;  for  where  you  fee  a  tr<;e  blown  up,  you  find 
the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock.  The  foil,  on  thefe  agreeable  afcents, 
(lor  they  cannot  be  called  hills)  is  fuflftciently  deep,  as  is  evident  from  the  fize  of  the 
trees.  The  foil  is  cither  black,  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  verniilion,  or  is  of  the. 
colour  of  dark  aflies.  In  many  places  there  are  appearances  of  potter's  clay,  and  coal  ■ 
in  -abundance.  The  country  promifcs  to  be  well  fup])hed  vv'ith  wliolelbme,  well-tatted 
water,  in  Nelfon  county,  north-weft  of  Rolling  fork,  a  brandi  of  Salt  river,  is  a  ira6t 
of  about  forty  miles  fquare,  moltly  barren,  interfperfed  with  plahis  and  llrips  of  good, 
land,  which  are  advantageous  fituations  for  railing  cattle,  as  the  neighbouring  barrens, 
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as  tliey  are  improperly  fiyled,  are  covered  with  grafs,  and  afford  good  pafturage.  The 
lands  eall  of  Nolin  Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river,  are  in  general  of  an  inferior 
quality  ;  but  the  banks  of  Green  river  afford  many  defirable  fituations. 
.  Tovv^ards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  which  interlock  with  the  waters  of 
Cumberland  and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  eaftward  and  fouthward  as  far 
as  the  Holftein  rivet,  is  broken,  mountainous,  and  almofl  impenetrable  ;  and  from  the 
defcription  given  by  hunters,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  practicable  to 
make  a  patlable  road  from  Kentucky  acrols  to  Winchcfter,  in  Virginia,  on  the  eaft 
lide  of  the  mountains,  which,  on  a  ftraight  line,  is  not  perhaps  more  tlian  four  hundred 
miles,  and  the  way  now  travelled  is  lix  hundred.  No  country  will  admit  of  being 
thicker  fettled  with  farmers,  who  confine  themfolves  to  agriculture,  tiian  this. 

Elkhorn  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  waters  a  country  fine 
beyond  defcription.  Indeed,  the  country  eafr  and  fouth  of  this,  including  the  head 
waters  of  Licking  river,  Hickman's  and  Jefiamine  Creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in 
Kentucky  river,  may  be  called  an  extenfive  garden.  The  foil  is  deep  and  black,  and 
the  natural  growth,  large  v\^alnuts,  honey  and  black  locufr,  pdplar,  elm,  oak,  hickory, 
fugar  tree,  &c.  Grape  vines  run  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  with  clover,  blue  grals,  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fertile  tra6l,  and 
the  Licking  river,  and  the  head  watere  of  Salt  river,  are  the  bulk  of  the  fettlcments 
in  this  countiy.  The  foil  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky  river  is  generally 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rates  ;  and  as  you  advance  towards  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  poor 
aiid  hilly., 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firfl  rate  land,  abounding  with  cane,  and 
affords  many  excellent  mill  feats.  Salt  river  has  good  lands  on  its  head  waters,  except 
that  they  are  low  and  unhealthy,  but  for  twenty-five  miles  before  it  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  the  land  on  each  fide  is  level  and  poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds. 

Cumbei-land  river,  lb  much  of  it  as  pafies  through  Kentucky,  traverles,  fome  parts 
excepted,  a  hilly,  poor  country. 

Green  river  overflows  its  banks  a  confidcrable  way  up,  at  the  feafon  when  the  Ohio 
fwells,  which  is  in  April.  This  fwcll  in  Green  river  occafions  feveral  of  its  branches 
to  overflow,  and  cover  the  low  grounds  with  water,  leaves  and  vegetable  fubftances, 
which,  in  fummer,  become  noxious  and  unhealthy.  Its  banks  are  fine  and  fertile. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  good  land  near  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the  Ohio,  called  Bare 
Grafs ;  but  the  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  ponds  of  llagnant  water,  which  may 
be  eafily  drained. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  country',  we  may  reckon  the  fugar,  the  coffee,  the  papaw,  and  the  cucumber 
tree.  T-he  two  laft  are  foft  wood,  and  bear  a  fruit  of  the  fhapc  and  fize  of  a  cu- 
-cumber-  The  coffee  tree  refembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which  inclofes  a 
feed,  of  which  a  drink  is  made  not  unlike  coffee.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  is  tlie  honey 
locull,  black  mulberry,  wild  cheny,  of  a  large  fize.  The  buck-eye,  an -exceedingly  ■ 
foft  wood,  is  the  horfe  chefnut  of  Europe.  The  magnolia  bears  a  beautiful  bloflbm, 
of  a  rich  and  exquifite  fragrance.  Such  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering 
llirubs  and  plants  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  this  country,  that  in  the  proper  feafou 
tlie  wildernefs  appears  in  bloffom.  ' 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country  have,  in  fome  infiances,  ex'- 
ceedcd  belief ;  and  probably  have  been  exag2;crated.  That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,, 
particularly  tlic  high  grounds,  are  remai'kably  good,  all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of 
the  firfl  rate  are  too  rich  for  wlieat,  and  will  produce  50  or  60,  and  in  fome  mltancc%- 
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it  is  affirmed,  loo  bufliels  of  good  corn^  an  acre.  la  common,  the  land  will  produce 
thirt_v  buAels  of  wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  vege- 
taliles  of  all  kinds,  common  in  this  climate,  yield  abundantly.  The  old  Virginia 
planters  lay,  that  if  the  climate  does  not  prove  too  moitl,  few  foils  known  will  yield 
more  or  better  tobacco.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  climate  is  not  too  moift. 
Great  quantities  of  this  article  have  been  exported  to  Franco  and  Spain,  tlirough  New 
Orleans ;  and  it  is  a  wfcU-known  fa6t,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  profitable  market  for  the 
Kentucky  planter,  notvvithftanding  all  the  inconveniencies  and  expenfes  of  re-lhipment 
at  New  Orleans,  under  a  SpanilTi  government.  What  advantages-  then  may  not 
this  country  expedl  from  a  free  navigation  of  the  MiffiliippI,  unreflrained  by  Spanifh 
policy  ! 

In  the  wefterir  territory  is  found  all  the  variety  of  foil  and  climate  neceffary  to  the 
culture  of  every  kind  of  grain,  fibrous  plants,  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  forts 
of  provifions.     The  upper  fettlements  on  the  Ohio  produce  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  hemp,  and  flax.     The  fruits  are,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries,  rafpberries,  currants,  goofeberries,  and  grapes  ;  of  cu- 
linary plants  and  vegetables,  there  are  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips,  cymbiline 
or  fqualh,  cucumbers,  peas,  beans,  afparagus,  cabbages,  brocoli,  celery,  and  fallads  ; 
befides  which,  there  are  melons  and  herbs  of  every  fort.     The  provifions  conflil   of 
l^eef,  pork,  inutton,  veal,  and  a  variety  of  poultry,  fuch  as  ducks,  Mufcovy  ducks, 
turkies,  geefe,  dunghill  fowls,  and  pigeons.     Some  confiderable  quantity  of  fpirits- 
diflilled  from  rye,  and  likewife  cyder,  are  fent  down  the  river  to  a  market,  in  thofe; 
infant  fettlements  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  had  time  to  bring  orchards  to  any 
perfe6tion,  or  have  not  a  fuperfluity  of  grain  to  diftil  into  fpirits.     The  beef,  pork,, 
and  flour  are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  way.     The  flax  and  hemp  are  packed  on  horlbs 
and  fent  acrofs  tlie  mountain  to  the  inland  towns  of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland. 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffalo,  pike,  and  catfilh,  of  uncommon  flze ;  falmon,, 
mullet,  rock,  perch,  garfifh,  eel,  fuckers,  funfifh,  Sec.  Shad  have  not  been  caught  in  the- 
weflern  waters. 

Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky ;  and  of  courfe  the  reptiles  which  tliey  produce,  fuch 
as  fnakes,  frogs,  &c.  are  not  numerous.  The  honey-bee  may  be  called  a  domeftic 
infect,  as  it  isfaid  not  to  be  found  but  In  civihfed  countries.  This  is  confirmed  by  a 
faying,  which  is  common  among  the  Indians,  when  they  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees  in  the 
-^voods — "  Well,  brothers.  It  is  time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  white  people  are- 
coming."  Nevcrthelcfs  bees,  of  late  years,  have  abounded,  to.  their  amazement,  even 
200  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio. 

The  quadrupeds,  except  the  buffalo,  are  the  fame  as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolines.' 

Climate.]  Healthy  and  delightful,  fome  lew  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds 
and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants  do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Snow  fcldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  winter,  which  begins  about 
Chriftmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  fo 
mild  that  cattle  can  fublill  without  fodder. 

Chief  Towns.]  Lexingtox,  which  ftands  on  the  head  waters  of  Elkhorn  river,  is> 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  courts  are  held,  and  bufinefs  regularly 
condudled.  In  1786  it  contained  about  100  houfes,  and  feveral  ftores,  with  a  good: 
afibrtment  of  dry  goods.  It  has  greatly  increaled  lince,  and  contains  about  900  in- 
habitants. 

Washington,  the  fhire  town  of  Mafon  county,  is  the  fccond  town  In  this  State,: 
containing  about  500  inhabitants, 
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Leestown  is  weft  of  Lexington,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Kentucky  river  ;  it  is  rcmi- 
larly  laid  out,  and  is  flouriiliing.  The  banks  of  Kentucky  river  are  remarkably  high, 
in  feme  places  300  and  400 feet,  compofed  generally  of  ftupendous  perpendicular  rock; 
the  confequence  is,  there  are  few  crofFing  places  ;  the  bell  is  at  Leellown^  which  is 
a  circumftance  that  muft  contribute  much  to  its  increafe. 

Louisville  is  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  fertile  country^  and  promifes  to  be  a 
place  of  great  trade;  it  has  been  made  a  port  of  entry.  Its  unhealthinefs,  owino-  to 
ftagaated  waters  at  the  back  of  the  town,  lias.conliderably  retarded  its  growth. 
Belides  thefe,  there  is  Beardftown,  in  Nelfon  county ;  and  Harrodlburg,  in  Mercer 
county ;  both  on  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river.  Danville,  Booniborough,  and  Gran- 
ville, are  alio  incrcufing  towns. 

Population  and  Character.]  The  population  of  this  State  in  1 790,  is  given  in 
the  preceding  table.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln*  only,  there  were  on  the  militia 
rolls  3570  men,  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  the 
jiumber  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000.  It  is  afTerted,  that  at 
leaft  20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year  1787.  Thefe  people,  colleftcd  from  different 
States,  of  difierent  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments,  have  not 
been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uniform  national  charadter.  Among  the  fettlers 
there  are  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  famihes,  from  feveral  of  the  States., 
who  give  dignity  and  refpecftability  to  the  fettlement.  They  are,  in  general,  more 
regular  than  people  who  generally  fettle  new  countries. 

Religion.]  The  Baptifls  are  the  moll  numerous  religious  fe6l  in  Kentuckj':, 
There  are  feveral  large  congregations  o£  Prelbyteria.ns,  and  fome  few  of  other  deno- 
minations. 

Constitution.]  By  the  confiitution  of  this  State,  formed  and  adopted  in  1792,  the 
powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  dillin6t  departments  ;  legiflative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary.  The  legiflative  pov/er  is  veiled  in  a  General  Affcmby,  confifling 
of  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  the  fupreme  executive,  in  a  governor ;  the 
judiciary,  in  the  fupreme  court  of  appeals,  and  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  lef^iflature 
may  eftablifh.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  by  the  people  ;  the  fenators 
and  governor  are  chofen  for  four  years,  by  elc<Stors  appointed  for.  that  purpofe  ;  the 
judges  are  appointed,  during  good  behaviour,  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the 
fenate.  An  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-one  years  old,  is 
to  be  made  once  in  four  years.  After  each  enumeration,  the  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legiflature,  and  apportioned  among  the  feveral 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  40, 
nor  more  than  100  reprefentatives.  The  fenate  at  tirft  confitled  of  eleven  members  • 
and  for  the  addition  of  every  four  reprefentatives,  one  fenator  is  to  be  added.  The 
reprefentatives  mufl  be  twenty-four  j'cars  old  ;  the  fenators  twenty-fe-\-en  ;  the  governor 
thirty,  and  all  of  them  muft  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  State' two  years.  The  go- 
vernor can  hold  no  other  office.  The  members  of  the  General  AfTembly  none  but 
thofe  of  attorney  at  law,  juftice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and  in  the  militia.  Th^ 
judges,  and  all  other  officers,  muft  be  inhabitants  of  the  counties  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  The  governor,  members  ef  the  General  AtTembly,  and  judges^  receive 
ftated  falaries  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn,  but  in 
confequence  of  appropriation  by  law.  All  officers  take  an  T)ath  of  fidelity  to  difchar"-e 
the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  mifcondudl.     Eledrive 

*  The  county,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  fince  been  divided  and  fubdividcd, 
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oflicers  mult  Avear  that  they  have  not  uled  briheiy  in  obtainitif^  their  ele(!:lions.  AIT 
free  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old,  liaviug  relided  in  the  State  two  years,  or  in 
the  coimty  where  they  olier  to  vote,  one  year,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  repretentatives, 
and  for  electors  of  fenators  and  governor,  and  are  privileged  from  arreft,  in  civil  ac- 
tions, while  attending  that  butinefs.  The  General  Aflcraby  meets  on  the  firft  Mon- 
day in  November  in  each  year,  unlefs  fooncr  convened  by  the  governor.  Each  houle 
choofes  its  fpcakcr  and  other  officers,  judges  of  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and 
determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  of  which  a  jo\unaI  is  kept  and  pubhfhed  weekly,, 
unlefs  fecrccy  be  requilite.  The  doors  of  both  hoqfes  are  kept  0}5en.  The  members 
of  the  legiflature,  while  attending  the  public  bulinels,  are  privileged  from  arrcfts  in 
civil  actions,  and  may  not  be  quellioned  elfcwhere  for  any  thing  laid  in  public  debate. 
Impeachments  are  made  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  tried  by  the  upper.  All  rcvenue^ 
bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  are  amendable  oy  the  fenate,  like 
other  bills.  Each  bill  pafled  by  both  houfes  is  prefentcd  to  the  governor,  who  mufi 
fign  it  if  he  approve  it ;  if  not,  he  mull  return  it  within  ten  days  to  the  houfe  in  which 
it  originated  ;  if  it  be  not  returned,  or  if,  when  returned,  jt  be  re-pafled  by  two  thirds 
of  both  houfes,  it  is  a  law  without  his  fignature.  The  governor  has  power  to  appoint 
moft  of  the  executive  offices  of  the  State  ;  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  re^ 
prievcs  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  to  require  information  from  ex- 
ecutive officers  ;  to  convene  the  General  Affembly  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and 
adjourn  them  in  cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He  mufl  inform  the 
legiflature  of  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth ;  recommend  to  them  fuch  meall;res  as 
he  ffiall  judge  expedient ;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  fiiithfully  executed.  The  fpeaker 
of  the  fenate  cxei'cifes  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The  legiflature  has 
power  to  forbid  the  farther  importation  of  flaves,  but  not  to  emancipate  thole  already, 
in  the  State  without  the  content  of  the  owner,  or  paying  an  equivalent.  Treafon 
againfl:  the  commonwealth  conlifts  only  in  levying  war  againfl  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  civil  equality  of  all ;  their  right  to  alter  the  go- 
vernment at  any  time  ;  liberty  of  confcience ;  freedom  of  elections,  and  of  the  prefs  -^ 
trial  by  jury;  the  lubordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  j  the  rights  of  cri^ 
minals  to  be  heard  iji  their  own  defence ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  emigi-ate  from  the  State.  It  prohibits  un- 
reafonable  fearches  and  leizures  ;  exceffive  bail ;  confinement  of  debtors,  unlefs  there 
be  prefumption  of  fraud ;  fufpenfion  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  unlefs  in  rebellion  or  in— 
vafion  ;  ex  pofl;  fade  laws  ;  attainder  by  the  legiflature ;  fiianding  armies  ;  tides  of 
nobility  and  hercditai'y  diftin6lion. 

Literature  and  Improvements.]  The  legiflature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky 
belonged  to  that  State,  made  provifion  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
confiderable  landed  funds.  The  Rev.  John  Todd  gave  a  very  handlbme  libraiy  for  its 
ufe.  Schools  are  feftablillicd  in  the  feveral  towns,  and.  in  general  regularly  and  hand- 
fomcly  fupported.  They  have  a  printing-office,  and  publilh  a  Weekly  Gazette.  They 
have  eredted  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  law  mills,  and  a  great  number  of 
valuable  grill  mills.  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  all  their 
inhabitants,  at  a  low  price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  fugar  firom  the 
fugar  trees.     Labourers,  particularly  tradefmen,  ai-e  exceedingly  wanted  here! 

Curiosities.]  The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky  and  Dick's  river,  are- 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country.  Here  the  afloniflied  eye 
beholds  300  or  400  lect  of  folid  perpendicular  rock,  in  fome  parts,  of  tlie  lime-fione 
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kind,  and  in  others  of  fine  white  marble,  rnrionny  chequered  with  flrata  of  af^onifh- 
ing  regularity.  Thefe  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep  artificial  canals.  Their  high 
rocky  banks  are  covered  v\dth  red  cedar  groves. 

Caves  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country  of  feveral  miles  in  length,^  under  a  fine- 
lime-fi:one  rock,  fupported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars.  Springs  that  emit  fulphu- 
reous  matter  have  been  found  in  Icveral  parts  of  the  country.  One  is  near  a  fait  fpring 
in  the  ncighbourlwod  of  Boonlborough.  There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumert 
near  Green  river,  which  do  not  form  a  ilream,  but  empty  themfelves  into  a  common 
rcfervoir,.  and  when  ufed  in  lamps,  anfwer  all  the  p-arpoles  of  the  bell  oil.  Copperas 
and  alum  are  among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky.  Near  Lexington  are  found  curious 
fepulchres  full  of  human  Ikelctons.  It  has  been  afferted,  tliat  a  man,  in  or  near  Lex- 
ington, having  dug  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  fiirface  of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large 
flat  ftone,  under  which  was  a  well  of  common  depth,  regularly  and  artificially 
itoned. 

History.]  Though  the  war  which  took  place  between  England  and  France  in  the 
year  1 755,  terminated  fo  glorioufly  for  Great  Britain,  and  fecurely  for  the  then  colo- 
nies, ftill  we  remained  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  the  fine  country  lying  between- 
the  high  hills,  which  rife  from  Great  Sandy  river,  approximate-  the  Allegany 
Mountain,  and  extending  down  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence  with  tlie  Mifliflippi,  and 
back  to  thofe  ridges  of  mountains  which  traverfe  America  in  a  S.  W.  by  W.  diredion, 
■until  they  are  loft  in  the  flat  lands  of  Wefl  Florida.  However,  certain  men,  called 
Long  Hunters,  firom  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  penetrating  thele  mountains^, 
(which  ramify  into  a  country  200  miles  over  from  E.  to  W.  called  the  wildernefs,) 
were  fafcinated  with  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  country  on  the  weftern  fide.. 

A  grant  had  been  fold  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  ibme  Britifh  commillioners  at 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  which  comprehended  this  country,  and  which  afforded  the 
Americans  a  pretext  for  a  right  to  fettle  it ;  but  thofe  Indian  natives  who  were  not 
concerned  in  the  grant,  became  diflatisfied  with  the  profpect  of  a  lettlement  which 
might  become  fo  dangerous  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  committed  fomc  maflTacres  upon 
the  firfl  explorers  of  the  country.  IIowcA'er,  after  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore 
in  1774,  and  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  army  of 
Colonel  Lewis  and  the  confederated  tribes  of  Indians,  they  were  in  fomemeafure  quiet> 
The  AtTembly  of  Virginia  began  now  to  encourage  the  peopling  that  diltridt  of  coun- 
trj'  called  Kentucky,  fi-om  the  name  of  a  ri^•cr  which  runs  nearly  through  the  middle 
of  it.  This  encouragement  confifted  in  offering  400  acres  of  land  to  every  peribii  wha 
engaged  to  build  a  cabin,  clear  a  piece  of  land,  and  produce  a  crop  of  Indian  corn-. 
This  was  called  a  fettlement  right.  Some  hundreds  of  thefe  fettlements  were  made  ;-. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Richard  Henderfori,  of  North  Carolina,  a  man  of  no.  in- 
confiderablc  abilities,  and  more  enterprife,  had  obtained  a  grant  from  tlie  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians  for  this  fame  tract  of  country ;  and  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  law» 
of  the  land  for  any  private  citizen  to  make  purchales  of  the  Indians,  ftill  Mr.  Hen- 
derfon  perfevercd  in  his  intention  of  efiablifhing  a  colony  of  his  own..  He  actually, 
took  pofTeflioa  of  the  country,  with  many  of  his  followers,  where  he  remained  pretty 
quiet,  nuking  very  little  improvement,  Virginia  being  at  tl^at  time  entirely  occupied 
with  the  war,  which  had  commenced  between  Gi-eat  Britain  and-  the  confederated 
States.  Moft  of  the  young  men  from-  the  back  fettlements  of  Virguiia.\  and  Pennfylva.- 
nia,  who  would  have  migrated  to  this  country,  having  engaged  in  the  war,  formed 
tliat  body  of  men,  called  Rifle-men  ;  which  not  only  checked  the  growtli  of  the  lettle- 
ment, but  lb  dried  up  the  fources  of  emigration;  that  it  was  near  being  annihilated  by 
the  fury  of  the  favagcs.  The: 
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The  legality  of  Mr.  Hendeifon's  claim  was  inveftigated  by  tlic  .State  of  Virginia  in 
1781  ;  and  tho\igh  there  could  be  no  fort  of  equity  in  it,  he  having  a61ed  in  contempt 
of  the  State,  the  legillature,  to  avoid  feuds  or  diftuvbances,  (for  ilcnderfon  ilill  had 
iuiluence")  agreed,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenfc  and  trouble  he  had  been  at, 
that  he  lliouid  be  allowed  a  tract  of  country  12  miles  fquarc,  lying  in  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Green  rivers :  a  tradt  of  his  own  chiifing, 

Virginia  gave  farther  rewards  and  aicourageracnts  at  this  time  to  the  firfl  fettlers, 
for  the  ]:)erils  they  had  undergone  in  the  ellablilliment  of  their  fettlement,  of  a  tracSl  or 
1000  acres,  called  a  pre-emption  right,  to  be  laid  oft'  adjoining  to  the  fettlement  of 
400  acres,  tlie  grantee  only  paying  office-fees  for  the  fame.  After  this  period,  (i.  c. 
1781)  a  land  office  was  opened  by  tl^e  State,  granting  warrants  for  any  quantity  of 
unlocated  land,  npon  condition  of  certain  funis  of  the  depreciated  continental  cur- 
rency being  paitl  into  tiie  trcafure,  at  fo  much  tor  100  acres.  The  great  plenty  and 
little  value  of  this  money  foon  caufed  the  whole  country  to  be  located,  which  was  one 
of  the  material  caufes  of  its  rapid  population. 

It  was  neceffary,  in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to. 
prevent  that  pci-plexity  and  litigation,  which  the  vague  manner  in  which  that  bufinefs 
was  executed  in  many  inllances  would  neceftarily  produce.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
principal  furveyors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  lay  or  caufe  to  be  laid  otl",  by  their 
deputies,  the  different  locations  within  the  limits  of  tlicir  diftrifts :  this  being  done, 
and  recorded  in  the  office,  the  original  furvey  was  lent  to  the  deputy  regitler's  office, 
there  to  be  recorded  ;  fi'om  which  it  was  fent  to  the  principal  regilter's  office  at  Rich- 
mond, the  feat  of  government,  there  to  remain  twelve  months,  in  order  that  any  per- 
fon  having  a  claim,  by  virtue  of  a  prior  location,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  enter 
a  caveat,  and  prevent  a  furreptitious  grant  from  itruing.  Commillioners  were  alio 
lent  to  aijull  the  claims  of  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rigl>ts;  by  which  means  order 
was  preferved,  and  the  government  of  a  diftrift  of  country,  detached,  and  feparated 
at  that  time  more  than  200  miles  fi-om  airy  other  fettled  country. 

The  years  1783  and  1784  brouglit  out  vail  numbers  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
America,  particularly  the  latter  year,  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  in  Kentucky  alone, 
not  lefs  than  13,000  fouls  became  fettlers  ;  feveral  Europeans  from  France,  England, 
and  Ireland,  were  among  the  number.  In  1783,  1784,  and  17S5,  great  part  of  the 
country  was  furveyed  and  patented,  and  the  people  in  the  interior  fettlements  purfued 
their  bulh^fs  in  as  much  quiet  and  fafety  as  they  could  have  done  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Court-houies  were  built  in  the  different  counties,  and  roads  were  opened  for 
carriages,  which  feven  years  before  had  not  been  feen  in  the  country.  I'he  only  roads 
hitherto  were  for  lingle  horfes. 

In  1785,  the  difi:ri6t  had  grown  fo  conliderable  from  the  great  number  of  emi- 
grants which  had  ai-rived,  and  that  refpedability  which  it  had  acquired  produced  a 
dilpofition  in  the  inhabitants  to  become  an  independent  State,  and  to  be  admitted  as 
another  link  in  the  great  federal  chain.  A  convention  was  immediately  formed  by 
fending  deputies  from  the  different  counties,  who  met  at  Danville,  for  the  purpofe  of 
taking  the  matter  into  confideration ;  when  it  was  determined,  ajfter  fome  debating, 
-  to  petition  Virginia  for  that  purpofe.  However,  this  bufinefs  was  procraftinated ;  for 
finding,  though  they  plight  feparate  whenever  they  chofe,  yet  that  it  was  optional  with 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia  to  recommend  them  to  be  taken  into  the  federal  government 
(which  they  were  not  likely  to  do,  ;ind  which  it  was  certain  could  not  be  done  with- 
lOUt;)  they  were  content  to  remain  as  they  were  for  that  time. 

The 
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The  federal  government  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1785,  undertook  to  lay  off  the 
country  weft  of  the  Ohio,  in  fuch  manner  as  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  felluig  the 
land,  and  fetting  the  countiy;  but,  owing  to  a  variety  of  caufes,  •  their  progrefs  was 
very  flow.  However,  fome  land  was  furveyed  in  1786  and  1787,  and  in  the  latter 
year  a  fettlement  was  formed  upon  the  Mulkingum,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  American  fettlements  upon  the  weftern  tide  of  the  Ohio.  In 
1788  a.nd  1789,  fome  farther  furveying  was  done  ;  but  httle  lince  has  been  tranladcdi 
m  thole  parts,  except  wars  between  the  Indians  and  the  fettlers. 
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Situation  and  Extent, 

Miles,  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  300-1  k^<„,^^„    J"    1°         and  6°  30'  W.  Long.i 
Breadth  120  }  ^^*^"^"    1 33° 50'  and  36=  30'  N.  Lat.      |  34.ooo 

Boundaries!  "D  FUNDED  north,  by  Virginia  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean-. 
■-'  J^y  fouth,  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  well,  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  a  few  males  to  the  weftward  of  the  Great  Appalachian.  Mountain.  This- 
chain  of  mountains,  taking  the  whole  for  a  part,  has  occalionally  been  called  the  Great 
Iron  Mountain.  All  that  vaft  country  which  lies  on  the  weft  of  the  Iron  Mountain, 
was  fun-endered  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1789.. 
It  has  fince  been-  erefted  into  a  feparate  government,,  commonly  called  the  Territory 
South  of  Ohio,  or  the  TennefTee  government.* 

Civil  Divisions.]  This  State  is  divided  into  eight  diftri6ls,  whick  are  fubdividcd' 
into  54  counties,  as  follows : 

*  The  charter  limits  of  North  Carolina  are  aline,  beginning' on  the  fea  fide,  at  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  (being  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Bojnfwic  county)  and  running  thence  a  north-- 
■weft  courfe  through  the  boundary-houfe,  in  lat.  33°  56'  to  lat.  35°,  and  on  that  parallel  weft-as  far  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  of  K.  Charles  U.  to  the  original  proprietors  of  Carolina,  viz.  to  the  South  Sea.  Their 
northern  line  begins  on  the  fea-coafl:  in  lat.  36°  30',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  fouthern  line.' 
This  line  ftrikes  the  Miffiffippi  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Thefe    limits   were  afcertained  and 

confirmed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council,  in  the  year .     Great  Britain.,  by  the  treaty  of 

1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  furrendered  hej  claim  to  all  the  teirltory  weftward  of  the 
Miffiffippi ;  and  thofe  nations,  by  the  fame  treaty,-  granted  to  Great  Britam  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi. By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic  Majefty  exprefsly  confirms  the. 
former  treaty  of  1763,  except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted  ;  oonfequently  he  confirms  to  Great  Britain 
the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi ;  and  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United  States  her  entire  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi.  But  fince  Spain  now  claims  the  exclufive  navigstion  oi  the  Miffiffippi, 
which  Ihe  had  formerly  furrendered,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States,  to  whom  North  Cavol'uia  has 
ceded  her  weftern  territory,  may  claim  the  lands  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  were  within  the 
original  cliarter  bounds  of  that  State- 
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TABLE. 


Countiesj 


Difti-ifts. 
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Edenton. 
9  counties,    53,770^* 
inhabitants.    Chief 
town,  Edenton. 


Chowan 
Currituck. 
Camden 
Pafquotank 
Perquimins 
Gates 
Hertford 
Bertie 
_T)Trel 


,,r  ^N.  Hanover 

Wilmington.       fBrunlV.ick 
5  counties,    26,035  I  j)     jj^^ 
inhabitants.  ChietJT,,  s^ 

town,  Wilmington.  Lonilow 


Newbern.         j 
9  counties,    55,540  j 
inhabitants.  Chief 
town,  Newbern. 


rCraven 

I  Beaufort 
Carteret 
[ohnfton 
Pitt 
Dobbs 
Wayne 
Hyde 
Jones 


Counties, 
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Halifax. 
7  counties,    64,630 
inhabitants.  Chief 
town,  Hahfax 


Diftrlfts. 
'Halifax 

Northampton 

Martin 
•{  Edgecomb 

Warren 

Franklin 
•_Nafh 
"Orange 

Chatham 


Hillsborough. 
6  counties,    59,983^' Granville 
"'  '  "    Cafwell 
Wake 
Randolf 
Rowan 


inhabitants.  Chief 
town,Hilllborough 


Salisbury. 
8  counties,    66,480^ 
inhabitants.  Chief 
town,  Salilbury. 


Mecklenburgh 
Rockingham 


Iredell 
Suny 

Montgomery 
Stokes 
LGuilford 
''Burke 
Ruthford 
Lincoln 
L  Wilkes 

fCumberland 
j  Moore 

1  counties,    34,020!  Richmond 
inhabitants.  Chief  ;  Robifon 
town,  Fayetteville.  [  Sampfon     . 
j_Anfon. 


Morgan. 
counties,    335293" 
inhabitants. 


Fayette. 


Rivers.]  Chowan  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  viz.  the  Me- 
herrin,  Nottaway,  and  Black  rivers ;  all  of  which  rife  in  Virginia.  It  falls  into  the 
north-wefi:  corner  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  nar- 
rows fa  ft  as  you  afcend  it. 

Roanoke  is  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  Staunton  river, 
which  rifes  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  riles  in  Nortli  Carolina.  The  low  lands 
on  this  river  are  fubjocl  to  inundations.  It  is  navigable  only  for  fhallops,  nor  for  thele, 
but  about  60  or  70  miles,  on  account  of  falls,  which  in  a  great  mcafure  obllru^l  the 
water  communication  with  the  back  country.  It  empties,  by  feveral  mouths,  into  the 
!fouth-wcfl.  end  of  Albemarle  Sound.  The  ])lanters,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  wealthiell  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  railes  about 
3000  barrels  of  corn,  and  4000  bufhcls  of  peas,  annually. 

Cufhai  is  a  fmall  river,  -wluch  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound  between  Chowan  and 
ihe  Roanoke^ 

Faiaiico 
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Pamlico  or  Tar  river  opens  into  Pamlico  found.  Its  courfe  is  from  north-weft  t» 
fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  vcffcls  drawing  nine  feet  water -to  the  town  of  Wafh- 
ingtou,  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  for  fcows  or  flats,  carrying  thirty  of 
forty  hogflieads,  fifty  miles  further,  to  the  town  of  Tarborough.  Beyond  tliis  place 
the  river  is  inconfiderable  and  is  not  navigable. 

Ncus  river  empties  into  Pamlico '  found  belew  Newbern.  It  is  navigable  for  fea 
vcflels  about  twelve  miles  above  the  town  of  Newbern  ;  for  fcows  fifty  miles,  and  for 
fmall  boats  two  hundred  miles. 

Trent  river,  from  the  fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  Neus  at  Nswbern.  It  is  navigable 
for  fea  vefTels  about  twelve  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats  thirty. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  arc  the  Pafquotank,  Pcr- 
quimins.  Little  river,  Alligator,  &c.  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  Albemarle- 
found.  All  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  which  emj^ty  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  navigable  by  any 
veflel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at  their  mouth.  While  the  watercourfcs  continue  wide 
enough  for  veflfels  to  turn  round,  there  i-s  generally  a  fufhcient  depth  of  water  for  them 
to  proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  more  properly  Clarendon  river,  opens  into  the  fea  at  Cape  Fear,  in 
about  latitude  33°  45'.  As  you,  afccnd  it,  you  pafs  Brunfwick  on  the  left,  and  Wil- 
mington on  the  right.  The  river  then  divides  into  north-eaft  and  north-weft  branches, 
as  they  are  called.  It  is  navigable  for  large  velfcls  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to 
Fayetteville,  near  ninety  miles  further.  This  river  affords  the  bell  navigation  in  North 
Carolina,  Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  State,  and  running  foutli-caftwardly,  crolFeg 
into  South  Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Pcdee,  and  pafTes  to  fea  below 
Georgetown. 

This  State  would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  it  not  that  the  rivers  are  barred  at 
their  mouths,  and  the  coaft  furnifhes  no  good  harbours.  Thefe  circumftances  will 
prevent  the  State  from  building  large  fhips,  for  which  they  have  an  abundance  of 
excellent  timber.  Several  caufcs  have  been  affigned  for  all  the  harboure  and  rivers 
being  baired,  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  Some  fuppofe  the  bars  are  formed  by  the 
current  of  the  long  rivers  throwing  up  the  fands,  where  their  rapidity  terminates ; 
others  fay  that  a  bank  is  thrown  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  near  thefe 
Ihores. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring  States,  often  overflow 
after  great  rains  ;  which  does  much  damage  to  the  plantations.  A  gentleman  on  the 
fpot  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  the  water  thirty  feet  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after 
it  had  been  ten  feet  above  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  which  do  not  afford  a  fufftcient  channel  for  the  waters,  accumulating  every 
mile,  to  dilcharge  themfelves  into  the  ocean. 

Sounds,  Capes,  Ijstlets,  &c.]  Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  inland  fea,  from- 
ten  to  twenty  miles  broad,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  fea,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  fand  hardly  a  mile  wide,  generally 
covered  with  fmall  trees  or  bufhes.  Through  this  bank  arc  feveral  fmall  inlets,  by 
which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  veftels  of 
bvn-den  into. the  diftricSls  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This  inlet  is  in  latitude  35*  10', 
and  opens  into  Pamlico  found  between  Oci-ecok  ifland  and  Core  bank ;  the  land  on 
the  north  is  called  Ocrecok ;  and  on  the  fouth  Portfmouth.  A  bar  of  hard  fand  croffes 
this  inlet,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  are  fourteen  feet  water.  Six  miles  within  this 
bai-  is  a  hard  fand  Jhoal,  called  the  Swafh,  lying  acrofs  the  channel.     On  each  fide 
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of  the  ch.lnnel  are  dangeroufj  fhoal>,  fomctimrs  dry.  There  is  from  eij^ht  to-  nine  feef 
water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the  winds,  on  the  Swafh.  Common  tides  rife  eighteen 
inches  on  the  har,  and  ten  on  the  SwalTi.  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafh  is  good 
anchoring  ground,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  anchorages.  Ships  drawing  ten  feet 
water  do  not  come  farther  than  the  firfi:  Anchorage,  till  lightened.  Few  mariner?^ 
though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  yeffels,  as  the  bar 
■often  fliifis  during  their  abfence  on  a  voyage.  North  of  Pamlico  found,  and  comm,u- 
nicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found,  lixty  miles  in  length,,  and  fi'om  eight  to  twelve 
in  breadth. 

Core  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it.  Thefe  founds 
are  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  per- 
ceived in  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  them ;  nor  is  the  water  fait  evea  in  the' 
mouths  of  thefe  rivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  latitude  ^^'^  1 5'.  At  tlie  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's'  approach- 
ing the  Ameriain  fhores,  the  fhoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatteras  were  found  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  and  no  veflels,  in  that  latitude,  ventured  within  teven  leagues- 
of  the  land.  From  a  furvey  of  the  ancient  drafts  of  tliis  part  of  the  coaft,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  fears  of  former  navigators  were  not  without  Ibundation,  as  thete 
fhoals  are  laid  down  veiy  large  in  extent,  and  in  many  places  covered  witli  not  more 
than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  at  a  great  diftance  from  th^  land» 

The  conflant  ectpericnee  of  the  coafiiing  trade  of  the  United  States  demonflratcs,^ 
either  that  the  ancient  drafts  were  purpofely  falfified  in  order  to  deter  feamen  from 
venturing  too  near  a  coaft,  with  which  tliey  had  as  yet  a  very  flender  acquaintance,  or 
(which  is  the  moil  probable)  that  by  the  llrong  currents  hereabouts,,  which  are  only 
counter  cun-ents  of  ths  Gulph  Stream,  the  lands,  which  were  originally  lieaped  up  in 
this  part  of  the  ocean  by  Ibrac  ancient  convuliion  of  nature,  have  been  gradually 
wearing  away,  and  dirainilhing  to  wliat  we  find  them  to  be  at  this  time.  • 

At  prefcnt  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles  fouth-wcft  of  the  Cape, 
are  but  of  five  or  lix  acres  extent,  and  where  they  are  really  dangerous  to  vefTels  of 
moderate  draught,  not  moi'e  than  half  that  number  of  acres..  On  the  fhoaleit  part  of 
thefe  is,  at  low  water,  al)out  ten  feet,  and  here  at  times  the  ocean  breaks  in.  a  tre- 
mendous manner,  fpouting,  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitations  or 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  touches  the  eallern  edge  of  the  banks,  firom  whence  the  decli- 
vity is  fudden,  that  is  to  fay,  from  ten  fathoms  to  no  foundings.  On  the  fpot  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  firm  land,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  ve'icl  to  flrikc, 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  to  go  to  pieces.  In  moderate  weather,  however,  thefe  fhoals 
may  be  paffed  over,  if  necefTary,  at  full  tide,,  without  much  danger,  by  vefTels  not 
drawing  more  than  eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet  water. 

From  this  bank,  which  was  formerly  of  vail  extent,,  and  called  the  Full  A.'oon  Shoal,  a 
ridge  runs  the  whole  dillancc  to  the  Cape,  about  a  north-weft  courfe  :  this  ridge,  which 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  has  on  it  at  low  tide  generally  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  feet 
water,  with  gaps  at  equal  intervals,  affording  good  channels  of  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  water.  Tfic  mofl  noted  of  thefe  channels,  and  moft  ulcd  by  coafling  veil  els,  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  and  may  eaiily  be  known  b)  a  range  of 
breakers  which  are  always  fcen  oji  the  weft  frde,  and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the 
cailcrn  fide,  which,  however,  are  not  fb  conftant,  only  appearing  when  the  fea  is 
ronfiderably  agitated.  This  channel  i?  it  leafl  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and  might 
at  full  fea  be  lafely  paifcd  by  the  hugeft  Ihips.  Thefe,  however,  rarely  attempt  it. 
The  common  tides  fwcU  about  fix  feet,  and  ai^^■ays  come  from  the  fouth-ealt. — A  liltlc 
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Ttorth  of  the  Cirpc  1^  good  ancborlng  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the  wind  to  the 
Avellward,  a  boat  may  land  in  fafcty,  and  even  bring  oli' calks  of  frejli  7vatei\  plenty  of 
•which  is  to-be  found  every  ivhcre  0,1  the  beach,  by  digging  a  foot  or  two,  a>hi putting  a  barrel 
i/ilo  the  fand. 

Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  of  Cai^s  Halteras.  oppofite  Core  found,  and  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  harbour  entirely  filled  up  with  land  fincc 
the  year  1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  flioal  called,  from  its  form,  the  Frying  pan. 
This  flioal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river,  the  fouth  part  of  it,  fix  miles  from 
Cape  Fear  pitch,  in  latitude  ^'3^^'  3a'. 

Swamps.]      There  arc  two  Iwaiups  that  have  been  called  Diftial. 

Great  Dilinnl  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  is 
chiefly  owned  l)y  two  companies.  The  Virgniia  company,  of  wiioni  the  Prefident  of 
the  United  States  is  one,  owns  100,000  acres.  The  North  C^iroiina  company  owns 
40,000  acres.  In  the  midfl  of  this  Difmal  there  is  a  lake  about  leven  miles  long,  called 
Drummond's  pond.  I'he  waters  of  tiiat  lake  in  rainy  leafons  difeharge  themfelves  to 
the  fouthward  into  T  ifquetank  of  Norih  Carolina,  and  to  the  north  and  eattward  into 
the  branches  of  the  Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river,  and  a  river  which  runs  into  Currituck 
found  ;  a  navigable  ranal  is  to  be  dug  from  the  head  of  Pafquetank  to  the  head  of 
Elizabeth  river  in  Virg: ilia,  the  difiance  about  fourteen  miles.  This  canal  will  pafs 
about  a  mile  to  the  eaflward  of  Drummond's  pond,  and  will  receive  water  from  that 
lake:  to  pat's  through  the  lake  would  not  be  fafe  for  low-fidedveifcls.  The  company 
by  whom  this  canal  is  to  be  cut,  have  been  incorporated  by  the  concurrino-  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  In  September,  1791,  the  fubfcription  being  neai-ly  full, 
the  company  chofe  their  direAors,  and  other  officers.  By  the  canal  the  exports  of 
Norfolk  mufi;  be  greatly  increafed. 

The  other  Dilmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Albemarle  found.  This 
Difmal  had  not  drawn  the  public  attention  as  an  objedl  of  importance  before  the  end  of 
the  late  war,  at  whicJi  time  it  was  chietiy  taken  up.  It  is  now  fuppofed  to  contain  one 
of  the  moft  valuatde  rice  ellates  in  America.  In  themidft  of  this  Dilbial  there  is  a  lake 
■of  about  eleven  miles  long,  and  leven  miles  broad.  In  the  year  1785,  or  1786,  Jofiah 
Collins,  Efq.  of  Edenton,  in  company  with  Melfrs.  Allen  and  Diekinfon  of  that  place, 
having  taken  up  near  100,000  acres  of  land  round  the  lake,  refolving  to  make  a  na\'i- 
gable  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  head  of  Skuppernong  river:  the  diltance  five  and  a 
lialf  miles.  This  canal,  twenty  feet  wide,  was  finilhed  in  1790,  and  the  company  in 
1 75 1  raifed  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  rice  on  the  margin.  The  natural 
channel  by  which  the  lake  ufcd  to  difeharge  its  waters  is  now  flopped,  and  the  waters 
pafs  oft"  by  the  canal.  About  five  hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  the  company  have 
creded  fevcral  law  mills.  The  water  in  the  lake  is  higher  than  the  furface  of  the 
ground  for  about  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  lake  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  ;  whence  it  follows, 
<iiat  the  company  can  at  any  time  lay  under  water  about  ten  thoufand  acres  of  a  rich 
iwarap,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

PkixNCipal  Towxs.]  Newbcrn,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax,  Plillfborough, 
Salilbury,  and  Fayettevillc,  each  in  tlieir  turns  have  been  the  feat  of  the  Gont^al 
Alfembly.  At  prefent  they  have  no  capital.  According  to  the  confiilulion  of  this 
State,  the  General  Afiemblies  are  to  meet  at  any  place  they  think  fit  on  their  own  ad- 
journments. The  efFett  of  this  power  \\as  fuch  as  might  be  expefted,  in  a  ftate  where 
there  is  no  very  large  city  or  town  nearly  central ;  it  was  the  fourc'e  of  conftant 
'intrigue  and  difquietudc.     The  afifembly  feldom  fat  twice  in  fuccelfion  in  the  fame 
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place.  Tfie  puhlic  officers  were  fcatfered  over  every  part  of  the  country.  You  co\\t£ 
feldom  vilit  the  governor,  the  lecretary,  the  trcalurer,  or  the  comptroller,  in  lefs  riding, 
than  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  Hence  records  were  loft,  accounts  were  badly  kcptj 
and  the  State  from  that  fingle  misfortune  is  fuppofed  to  have  loft  more  than  a  million 
©f  dollars.  It  was  equally  clear  to  all  parties  that  the  government  Ihould  not  be 
itinerant,  and  the  convention  which  met  in  the  year  1788,  to  confider  ot'  the  new 
federal  conftitution  according  to  their  inftru(5lions,  took  this  part  of  their  own  conlti- 
tution  into  their  conlidcration,  and  by  a  very  imall  majority  relblved  that  the  feat  of 
government  fhould  bo  fixed  at  fome  place  to  be  agreed  on  by  commiflioners,  within 
ten  miles  of  Wake  court  honfe.  This  is  a  lualthy  and  central  lituation.  But  an  acfc 
of  the  legillature  became  neccffary  to  give  effc(ft  to  this  ordinance,  and  in  fublcqucnt 
affembhes,  there  has  generally  been  a  fimilar  majority,  that  is  to  fay,  a  majority  of  one 
or  two  to  oppofe  the  ordinance.  The  profits  that  might  arife  to  a  few  publicans  and 
fliopkeepcrs  at  fome  other  town  in  which  the  Allembly  might  meet,  occaficned  more 
a(£tivity  and  procured  more  votes  than  the  patriotic  deiire  of  terminating  difputes  and 
fecuring  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  good  government.  For  the  honour  of  reafon,.  by  which 
we  fliould  be  governed  rather  than  by  paiTion,  it  is  to  be  wiflrcd  that  our  legitlaturesf, , 
in  fimilar  circumftanccs,  had  not  a6led  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  General  Allembly  of  the  State,  at  their  lefTion  in  December,  1791,  pafled  a  law 
for  carrying  the  ordinance  into  effect,  and  appropriated  io,oooi.  tovt^ards  ereding 
public  buildings. 

Newbern  is  the  largefl  town  in  the  State.  It  flands  on  a  flat,  fandy  point  of  land, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the  north,  and  Trent  on  the  fouth. 
Oppolite  the  town,  the  Neus  is  about  a  mile-  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  town  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes,*  all  built  of  wood, 
excepting  the  palace,  the  church,  the  gaol,  and  two  dwelling  houles,  which  are  of 
brick.  The  palace  is  a  building  eredt'ed  by  the  province  before  the  revolution,  and 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  governors.  It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  fiories  high, 
with  two  wings  for  offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front  towards  the  town;  thele  wings  j 

are  conne6ted  with  the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade.     This  once  handfome  j 

and  well-furnifhcd  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair.     One  of  the  halls  is  ufed  for  a  ^ 

dancing,  and  another  for  a  fchool-room  ;  which  are  the  only  prefentufcs  of  this  palace.  V 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with  a  bell.  It  is  the  only  houfe  for 
public  worihip  in  the  place.  A  mm  diftillery  has  lately  been  eredfed  in  this  town.  It 
is  the  coimty  town  of  Craven  county,  and  has  a  court  houfe  and  gaol.  The  court 
houfe  is  raifed  on  brick  arches  io  as  to  render  the  lower  part  a  convenient  market  place; 
but  the  principal  marketing  is  done  with  the  people  in  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the 
liver  fide. 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albcmraie  found;  and  has  about  one 
hiuidred  and  fifty  indiffei-ent  wood  houles,  and  a  few  handlbme  buildings.  It  has  a 
bri<:k  church  for  Epilcopaliaiis,  which  for  many  years  has  been  much  neglc6led,  and 
ftrves  only  to  ihew  that  the  people  once  had  a  regard,  at  leafi:,  for  the  externals  of 
religion.  Its  local  lituation  is  advantageous  for  trade,  but  not  for  health.  It  is  the 
county  town  of  Chowan  county,  and  has  a  court  houfo  and  gaol.  In  or  near  the  town, 
lived  the  proprietary,  and  the  firft  of  the  royal  governors. 

*  In  September  1791,  near  one  third  part.of  tliis  town  was  confumed  by  fire. 
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WrLMiNGTON  is  a  town  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houfes,  fituated  on  the  eafl: 
fide  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  or  Clarendo-n  river,  thirty-four  miles  from  the 
fea.  The  courfe  of  the  river,  as  it  paffes  by  the  town,  is  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide. 

In  1786  a  fire  broke  out,  fuppofdrd  to  have  been  kindled  by  negroes,  and  confumed 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  hou-ies.     The  town  is  rebuilding  flowly. 

Hillsborough  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy,  and  fertile  countr}-, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  north  of  the  wcfl  from  Newbern.  It  is  fettled  by  about 
fixty  or  feventy  families. 

Salisbury  is  agreeably  fituated,  about  five  miles  from  Yadkin  river,  and  contains 
about  ninety  dwelling  houfes. 

Halifax  is  a  pretty  town,  and  fiands  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Roanoke,  about 
fix  miles  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  thirty  or  forty  dwelling  houfes. 

Fayetteville  fiands  on  the  wetl  fide  of  Clarendon,  commonly  called  Cape  Fear 
river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  It  is  well-built  on  both  fides  of  a  creek,  from 
which  the  town  was  formerly  called  Crofs  Creek.  Two  fmall  creeks  unite  near  the 
town,  and  an  illand,  jufl;  below  the  junction,  divides  the  creek.  Some  perfon  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  creeks  croffed  each  other  without  mixing  their  waters  ;  and 
tlie  flrangenefs  or  improbability  of  the  thing,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  feems  tO' 
have  been  the  reafon,  why  it  was  believed.  Since  the  peace,  this  town  has  flourilhed, 
i)ut  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was  burnt  in  1792.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fettlement  of 
Scotch  Highlanders. 

Washington  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Beaufort,  on  the  north  fide  of  Tar  river,  in 
latitude  35°  30,  diftant  from  Ocrecok  inlet  ninety  miles.  From  this  town  is  exported 
tobacco  of  the  Peterfburgh  quality,  pork,  beef,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  rofin,  &c.  and  pine  boards,  fhingles,  and  oak  flaves.  About  one  hundred 
and  thirty  veflTels  enter  annually  at  the  cuftom  houfe  in  this  town. 

Greeneville,  fo  called  after  Major-general  Nathaniel  Greene,  is  fituated  in  Pitt 
county,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  35°  35',  diltant  from  Ocrecok 
inlet  one  himdred  and  ten  miles.  At  this  town  there  is  an  academy  cfiablifhed,  called 
tlie  Pitt  Academy, 

Tarborough  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Edgecomb,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Tar 
■river,  in  latitude  35°  45',  diftant  from  Ocrecok  inlet  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  At 
this  town  large  quantities  of  tobacco  of  the  Peterlburgh  qiiality,  pork,  beef,  andLidian 
corn,  are  collected  for  exportation.  ■>•, 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  North  Carolina,  in  its  whole 
width,  for  fixty  miles  from  the  fea,  Is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  tliis  tratSt 
lies  in  foreft,  and  is  barren.  On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of 
the  Roanoke,  the  land  is  fertile  and  good.  Interfperfed  through  the  other  parts  are 
glades  of  rich  fwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land,  of  a  black,  fertile  foil.  In  all  this  cham- 
paign country,  marine  produiitions  arc  found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers,  have  uniformly  a  mudsly,  foft  bottom.  Sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  fea, 
the  country  rifcs  into  hills  and  mountains,  as  defcribed  under  this  head  jn  South  Caro<- 
lina  and  Georgia. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  grow  vrell  in  the  back  hilly  countr}'.  Indian 
corn  and  pulie  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground  peas  run  on  the  furfoce  of  the  earth, 
and  are  covered  by  hand  with  a  light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow  under  ground  :  they 
are  eaten  raw  or  roafted,  and  tafl.e  much  like  a  hazlenut.     Cotton  and  hemp  are  alio 
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'confidcrably  cnlfivatcd  here,  and  might  he  raifed  in  much  greater  plenty.  The  cotton 
^is.  planted  yearly  :  the  liallc  dies  with  the  frolt.  Tl>c  la-bour  of  one  man  will  pniducc 
•one  tliouland  pounds  in  Ihe  tecds,  or  two.  hundred  and- fifty  fit  for  mamifailuring. 
The  country  is  generally  friendly  to  the  railing  of  Iheep,  which  yield  fi-om  thrcG 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  which  is  Ihort  and  not 
very  fine. 

.  -It  is  no -uncommon  thing  for  the  farmer  to  mark  from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufjind 
-calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is  paid  to  them  till  they  are  fit  for  flaughter; 
then  they  are  taken  up,  killed,  barrelled,  and  tl:nt  to  the  Wetl  India  mai'ket.  Then- 
pork  is  railed  with  as  little  trouble,  large  q-uantitics  of  which,  before  the  war,  were  lent 
to  New  England,  particularly  to  Bofion  and  Salem. 

Trade.]  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  confifiing  of 
tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &cc.  is  earned  to  market  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Tiie  Ibuthern  interior  countries,  cany  their  produce  to  Charleftown  ;  and  the  northern 
4o  Pcterlhurgh 'in  Virginia.  The  exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  are  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  rofin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  ftaves.  fliingles,  furs,  tobacco, 
•pork,  lard,  tallow,  boes-wax,  mptlc-wax,  and  a  few  other  articles,  amounting  in  the 
year,  ending  in  September  30th,  1791,  to  524,548  dollars.  Their  trade  is  chiefly 
with  the  V/efi;  Indies  and  the  northern  States.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour, 
cheere,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  iron  wares,  cabinet  wai'es,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of  all 
ikinds,  nnported  from  Gre.at  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  teas,  &c.  From  the  Weft 
Jndies,  rum,  fugar,  and  coflxx. 

Climate,  Diseases,  Sic]  In  the  flat  countrj^,  near  the  fea  coaft,  tl)e  inhabitants, 
■during the  fammcr  and  autunm,  are  l'ubgc6l  to  intermitting  fevers,  which  often  prove 
fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptoms  prevail.  Thcfe  fevers  are  feldom  immediately 
'dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate,  or  to  Itrangers  w^ho  are  prudent.  The}'-, 
however,  if  fufFcredto  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other  diforders^ 
Avhich  greatly  impair  the  natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the  conflitution,  and 
teiTninate  in  death.  The  countenances  ef  the  inhabitants  during  thefe  feafons,  have 
.generally  a  pale  yellowifh  call,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fymptoms. 
They  have  very  little  of  the  bloom  and  frelhnefs  of  the  people  in  the  northern 
.States. 

It.has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  efpecially,  die  during 
>lhe  winter  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  than  during  the  warm  months  by  bilious 
complaints.  Thcfc  pleurifies  are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  imprudent 
•expofure  to  the  weather.  Were  the  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  thefe  refpedts, 
it  is  alledged  by  their  phyficians,  that  they  might  in  general  efcape  the  danger  of  thelc 
fatal  difeafes.  The  vite  of  flannel  next  to  the  fliin  during  the  winter,  is  reckoiied  an 
-excellent  preventative  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  climate.  The  weftern  hilly  parts 
of  the  State  are  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  United  States.  That  country  is  fei-tile,  full  of 
Iprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water.  The  air  there  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  j'car,  and 
ithe  inhabitants  live  to  old  age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  laid  of  the  inliabitants  of 
the  flat  country.  Tliough  the  days  in  fummer  are  extremely  hot,  the  nights  arc  cool 
tirid  reftefhing.  Autumn  is  very  pleafant,  both  in  regard  to  the  temperature  and  Icrenity 
of  the  weather,  and  the  richncfs  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  prodU'6lions  which  the 
fcafon  alicids.  The  winters  are  lb  mild  in  fome  years,  that  autumn  may  be  laid  to 
.continue  till  fpring.  Wlieat  harvelt  is  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn 
.early  in  September. 

Naturai, 
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■  Katu'RAL  fTisTofi.Y,  Manufactures,  Sec]  The  large  natural  growih  of  theplaiad 
in  the  low  rountry  is  almoft  nniverlklly  pitch  pine,  wliich  is  a  tall,  handlbme  tree,  far 
fiiperior  to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  northern  States,  This  tree  may  be  called  the  ll:»ple 
commodity  of  North  Carolina.  It  affords  pitch>  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of 
lumbcTy  which  togeiher  conflitute  at  Icalt  one  half  of  the  exports  of  this  State.  This 
pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  long-leaved.  Tiie  latter  has  a  leaf  fh aped 
like  other  pine?,  but  is  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  clufters.  No 
country  produces  finer  white  and  red  oak  for  ftaves.  Thefwamps  abound  with  cj'prus 
and  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  evergreen,  and  is  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter^ 
The  lea'xs  are  fhaped  Uke  thofe  of  the  peacli  tree,  but  larger.  The  moll  common  kinds 
of  timber  in  the  back  country  are,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A  Ipecies  of  oak  gTows  in 
■the  moift,  fandy  foil,  called  black  jack.  It  feldom  grows  larger  than  eight  or  nine 
inches  diameter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  low  country,  near  the 
fca  coafi:,  ,ire  loaded  witit  vail  quantities  of  a  long  ipecies  of  mofs,  which,  by  abforbing 
the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exhaled  from  ftagnated  waters,  contributes  much,  if  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  tlie  healthineis  of  the  climate.  This  hypothelis  is  confirmed  by  experience,- 
lince  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that  the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  for  a  few  j'cars 
after  having  been  cleared,  than  while  in  a  flate  of  nature. 

The  Milsletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is- a  fhrub  which  difFei^  in  kind, 
perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
The  roots  (if  they  may  be  i'o  called)  run  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,-  and  incorporate 
with  the  wood.     It  is  an  evergreen,  refembling  the  garden- box  wood.- 

The  principal  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  llrawberries,  and  blackberries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  a  fpecies-  of- wild 
grafs.  It  abounds  with  njcdicinal  plants  and  roots  ;  among  others  are  the  ginfeng  ; 
Virginia  fiiake  root  ;  Seneca  fnake  root,  an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  epicacuana  ; 
Lyon's  heart,  which  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  ol'  a  ferpent..  A  ipecies  of  the 
ienfitive  plant  is  alfo  found  here  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  fialk  of  which  dies  with  the 
froft,  but  the  root  lives  through  the  winter,  and  Ihoots  again  in  the  fpring.  The 
lighten  touch  of  a  leaf  caufes  it  to  turn  and ,  cling  clofe  to  the  llalk.  Although  it  lb 
eafily  takes  the  alarm,,  and  apparently  flirinks  from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfc^Stly  recovers  its  former  lituation.  The  mucipula 
veneris  is  alio  found  here..  The  rich  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  canes.  The  leaves 
are  green  all  the  vvinter,  and  afford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  They  are  of  a  fwcctifh 
talte,  like  the  fialks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  relpefts  refcmblc.  ■ 

There  is  a  long,  ridge  of.lime-ltone,  which,  extending  in  a  Ibuth-we-Iterly  direftion, 
croifts  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  croifes  Dan  river  to  the  weftward  of  the 
Sawro  towns,  erotics  the  Yadkin  about  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Salilbury,  and  thence 
proceeds  by  the  way  of  King's  mountain  to  tlie  foutheru  States.  No  limc-ftone  has  been 
tbund  to  the  eaftward  of  that  ridge.  A  Ipecies  of  rock  ha.s  been  found- in  feveral  places, 
of  which  lime  is  made,  which  is  obvioufly  a  concretion  of  marine  fhclls.  The  State  is 
traverfed- nearly  in  the  fame  direction  by  another  ftratum  of  rocks  which  paflfes  near 
Wan"enton.  It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  obfervation  that  the  fprings  of  water  on 
the  Tiorth-weft  fide  of  the  ridge  are  apt  to  fail  in  dry  llalbns ;  on  the  fouth-weft  fide 
they  feldom  fail.. 

The  river  Yadkin,  where  it  pafTes  Salifbury,  is  about  four  hundred  yards  broad, 
but  it  is  reduced  between  two  hills,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  that 
town,  to  the  width  of  eiglity  or  one  hundred  feet.  For  two  miles  it  is  narrow  and 
rapid,  but  tlie  molt  narrow  and  mofi:  rapid  part  is  not  above  half  a  milo  in  length. 
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In  this  narrow  part,  fliad  are  caught  in  the  fprmg  of  the  year,  by  hoop  nets,  hv  the 
eddies,  as  faft  as  the  ftrongeil:  men  are  able  to  throw  them  out.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  the  United  States  a  more  ehgible  fituation  for  a  large  manufafturing  town.  Boats 
witli  forty  or  fifty  hoglheads  pafs  eaiily  fi-om  thefc  rapids  to  Georgetown. 

The  late  war,  by  which  North  Carolina  was  gi-eatly  convulfed,  put  a  flop  to  feveral 
iron  works.  At  prefent  there  are  four  or  five  furnaces  in  the  State  that  are  in  blaft, 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  forges.  There  is  one  in  Guilford  county,  one  in 
Surry,  and  one  in  Wilkes,  all  on  the  Yadkin  ;  and  one  in  Lincoln.  The  quality  of 
the 'iron  is  excellent. 

One  paper  mill  has  lately  been  ereSed  at  Salem,  by  the  Moravians,  to  great 
advantage. 

Religion.]  The  weflern  parts  of  this  State,  which  have  been  fettled  within  the 
laft  forty  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prefbyterians  li-om  Pennfylvania,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  are  exceedingly  attached  to  the  do6lrines, 
difciplinc,  and  ufages  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular  indufe-ious 
people.  Almofl  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers  are  of 
this  denomination,  and  they  are  in  general  well  fupplicd  with  a  fenfible  and  learned 
miniflry.  There  are  Interfperfed  fome  fettlements  of  Germans,  both  Lutherans  and 
Calvinifls,  but  they  liave  very  lew  miniflers. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  fiourilhing  fettlements  in  this  State.  In  175 1,  they 
purchafed  of  Lord  Granville  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  between  Dan  and 
Yadkin  rivers,  about  ten  miles  fouth  of  Pilot  mountain,  in  Surry  county,  and  called  it 
Wachovia,  after  an  eflate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Auftria.  In  1755,  this  tract,  by 
an  a6t  of  AfTembly,  was  made  a  feparate  parifh  by  the  name  of  Dobb's  parifh.  The 
iirft  fettlement,  called  Bethabara,  was  begun  in  1753,  by  a  number  of  the  brethren 
from  Pennfylvania,  in  a  very  wild,  uninhabited  countrj',  which,  from  that  time,  began 
to  be  rapidly  fettled  by  farmers  from  the  middle  States. 

In  1759,  Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled.  In  1766,  Salem, 
which  is  no-w  the  principal  lettlement,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  Wachovia,  was  fettled 
by  a  cblledijon  of  tradelinen.  The  flime  conflitution  and  regulations  are  eflablifhed 
here,  as  in  otlier  regular  fettlements  of  the  united  brethren.  Befides,  there  are  in 
Wachovia  three  churches,  one  in  Friedland,  one  in  Friedburg,  and  another  at  Hope, 
each  of  which  has  a  minifter  of  the  brethren's  church.  Thefe  people,  by  their 
induftiy  and  attention  to  various  branches  of  manufa6ture,  are  very  ufeful  to  the 
country  around  them. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  a  fettlement  in  New  Garden,  in  Guilford  county, 
and  feveral  congi-cgations  at  Perquimins  and  Pafquetank.  The  Methodifts  and 
Baptifls  arc  numerous  and  increafing.  Befides  the  denominations  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  people  in  this,  and  in  all  the  fouthern  States,  who 
cannot  properly  be  clafTed  with  any  fe6t  of  Chriflians,  having  never  made  any  pro- 
feirioii  of  Chriliianity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  and  Halifax  diftrifts,  making 
about  three-fifths  of  the  State,  once  profetfed  themfelves  of  the  epifcopal  church  :  the 
clergy  in  thcfe  diflrifts  were  chiefly  miffionaries,  and  in  forming  their  political  at- 
tachm.ents,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  perfonal  fafety,  or  real  interelf,  or 
-perhaps  a  convidlion  of  the  impolicy  of  oppofing  Great  Britain,  from  whence  they 
received  tiieir  falarics,  induced  them  almoll  univerfally  to  declare  themlelves  in  favour 
•of  the  Britilh  government,  and  to  emigiate.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  ori- 
ginal clergy  reraaimng,  but  at  prefent  they  have  no  particular  pa  floral  charge;  indeed 
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tlie  Inhabitants  in  the  diftridts  above  mentioned  feem  now  to  be  making  the  experi- 
ment, whether  Chriflianity  can  exift  long  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  vifible 
Chriftian  church  :  the  Baptifts  and  Methodills  have  fent  a  number  of  miffionarj' 
preachers  into  tliefe  diflriSts,  and  fome  of  them  have  pretty  large  -congregations ;  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations,  and  perhaps  both, 
may  acquire  coniiliency,  and  eftablifh  permanent  churches. 

Colleges  and  Academies.]  The  General  Aflembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  De- 
cember, 1789,  paffcd  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  diflricl,  as 
truflees  of  the  unlverlity  of  North  Carolina ;  to  this  univerfity  they  gave,  by  a  fub- 

..fequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from  fheriffs  or  other  holders  of  public 
money,  and  which  had  been  due  before  the  year  1783  ;  they  alio  gave  it  all  efcheated 
property  within  the  State.  Whenever  the  truflees  fhall  have  collected  a  fufficient 
fum  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  fale  of  efcheated  propcrt}^,  the  value  of  which  is 

.confiderable,  to  pay  the  expenfe  of  ere6ling  buildings,  they  are  to  fix  on  a  proper 
place  and  proceed  to  finifti  the  buildings  :  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  has  already 
been  given  to  the  univerfity.  The  General  Aflembly,  in  December,  1791,  loaned 
5000I.  to  the  truflees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  immediately  with  their  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Wnhamflx)rotigh  in  Gran- 
ville, and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State,  of  confiderable  note. 

Population,  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.]  From  the  marfhaFs  re- 
turn it  appears,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1791,  was  393?75i5  of 
whom  293,179  were  citizens  :  perhaps  there  are  few  inftances  of  fuch  a  rapid  increafc 
of  inhabitants  as  we  find  in  this  State;  in  the  year  17 10,  we  are  well  affurcd,  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina  did  not  exceed  6000  :  this  extraordinary 
increafe  mull  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  other 
States,  or  fi-om  diftant  countries ;  but  this  will  not  fully  account  for  the  prefcnt  flate 
of  population  in  North  Carolina.  By  examining  the  return,  we  find  there  are  147,494 
white  male  inhabitants  ;  wc  alio  find,  that  the  number  of  males  under  fixteen  yeare 
exceeds  the  number  above  fixteen  by  7518,  which  is  about  one-nineteenth  of  the 
whole.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fa6l,  as  it  refpeAs  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies. 
We  find  a  fmall  difference  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  in  fa- 
vour* of  thole  under  fixteen.  The  difterence  in  Kentucky  is  fiinilar  to  that  in  Norfh 
Carolina.  In  the  other  States,  the  number  above  fixteen  is  greatefl,  and  in  the  feveral 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  far  as  our  information  reaches,  the  inhabitants  above  fixteen 
are  univerfally  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  under  that  age.  Tlie  great  difference 
that  appears  in  North  Carolina  in  favour  of  children,  cannot  be  explained  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  climate  is  fickly,  for  we  know  that  fuch  climates  are  equally  fatal  to 
young  and  old.  The  idea  too  of  a  fickly  climate  docs  not  accord  with  tlie  prodigious 
increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  nor  with  another  fatt,  viz.  that  th.ere  is  a  con- 
fiderable proportion  of  very  old  inhabitants  in  the  State.  To  explain  this  we  muft 
obferve,  that  the  human  fpecies,  and  all  other  animals,  arc  found  to  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  llic  cafe  with  which  thev  can  fupjjort  their  pro- 
geny. Remove  the  rigours  of  an  inhofpitablc  climate,  and  the  more  unifonn  diflua- 
live  to  mainmony,  the  apprehended  difiiculty  of  fupporting  a  family,  and  the  human 
fpecies  would  double,  not  in  twenty  but  in  fifteen  years.  In  North  Carolina,  neither 
the  cold  of  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  fummer,  are  in  the  back  coxmtry  at  all  difagree- 

,able  ;  land  continues  to  be  plenty  and  cheap  ;  grain  is  raifed  with  lb  much  eafe,  a'jd 
the  trouble  of  providing  for  cattle  in  winter  lb  trifling,  that  a  man  fupports  his  fa- 

.luUy  witli  half  the  labour  that  is  required  in  the  cold  climates.     Under  thefe  ad- 

3  X  vantages. 
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vantages,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  tliat  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  fliould  marry  very 
young;  wc  have  heard  of  grandmothers  in-  that  State  who  were  not  more  than  twenty- 
Icven  years  old. 

The  North  Carolinians  are  mofily  planters,  and  live  from  lialf  a  mile  to  three  and 
four  miles  from  each  oilier  on  their-  plantations ;  they  have  a  plentiful  country,  no 
ready  market  for  their  produce,  little  intercourle  with  Itrangers,  and  a- natural  fond- 
ncfs  for  fociety,  which  induce  them  to  be  hofpitable  to  travellers. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the  bottle,  and 
occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes,  the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tol)acco, 
&c.  They  appear  to  have  little  taflc  for  the  fcicnccs.  Political  inquiries  and  philo- 
fophical  d'ilquifitrons  are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men  of  genius  and  indultry,  and 
are  too  laborious  for  the  mdnds  of  the  people  at  large.  Lefs  attention  and  refpcCt  are 
paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofc  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  inhabi- 
tants have  made  greater  progTcfs  in  the  arts  of  civilized  lifi; ;  indeed  it  is  a  truth  cori- 
firmed  by  obfervation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  in  the 
lame  proportion  will  rcfpcdl  for  the  women  be  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  progrels  of  ci- 
vilization in  coimtries,  in  ftates,  in  towns,  and  in  families,  may  be  marked  by  the 
degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their  wives,  and  by  the  young  men 
to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  the  North 
Carolinians  ;  the  time  which  they  waftc  in  drinking,  idling,  and  gambling,  leaves 
tliem  very  little  opportunity  to  imjjrove  their  plantations  or  their  minds  ;  the  improve- 
ment ,of  the  former  is  left  to  their  overfeers  and  negi'ocs  ;  the  improvement  of  the 
latter  is  too  often  neglected.  Were  the  time  w^hich  is  thus  waflcd,  fpent  in  cultivating 
the  foil,  and  in  treafuring  up  knowledge,  tliey  might  be  both  wealthy  and  learned';, 
for  they  have  a  productive  coimtry,  and  are  by  no  means  deltitute  of  genius'. 

Time  that  is'  not  employed  in  lludy  or  ufeful  laboiir,  in  every  countrv,  is  generally 
fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercilcs,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  place,  or  tlic 
taftc  of  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  who  are  not  better  employed, 
fpend  their  time  in  drinking,  or  gaming  at  cards  and  dice,.  In  cock-trghting  or  horle- 


racing;: 


We  are  told,  that  a  ftrange  and  very  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  the  lower" 
clafs  of  people,  before  the  rerolution,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,.  North  and  South 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  it  was  called  goughig,  and  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a 
man,  when  boxing,  putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonitl  witlv  his  tlunub.  How 
quick,  under  a  mild  government.  Is  tlie  reformation  of  mannei-s  !  We  have  lately 
T)cen  told,  that  in  a  ]3urticular  county,  where,  at  the  quarterly  court  twenty  years  ago, 
a  day  feldom  jjallcd  without  ten  or  fifteen  boxing  matches.  It  Is  now  a  rare  thing  to. 
hear  of  a  light. 

North  Carolina,  as  already  olvfervcd,  has  had  a  rapid  growth  ;  in  the  year  1710  it 
contained  but  about  1200  lencilde  men  ;  It  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  fourth 
State  in  the  Union.  During  this  amaznig  progrels  in  population,  which  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  emigrations  from  Pcnnfylvania,  Virginia,  and-  other  States,  while 
trach  has  been  ende-avouring  to  increale  his  ibrtune,  the  human  mind,  like  an  un- 
\'.ccded  gardeu,  has  been  fall'ered  to  flioot  up  in  wild  difordcr.  But  when  we  con- 
lider,  that,  during  the  late  revolution,  tills  State  produced  many  diltingulflicd  pa- 
u-iots  and  politicians,  that  lire  lent  her"  thoufands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  anti  <rave  occafional  fuccours  to  Virginia  ;  when  w^e  conlider  too  the 
ditiiculties  the  has  had  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  inhabitants^  collected  from  dif- 
ferent. 
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ferent  parts,  ftrangcrs  to  cacli  other,  and  intent  upon  gain,  _  we  fhall  find  many  things 
worthy  of  prailc  in  her  general  chara61cr. 

Constitution'.]  By  the  conftitution  of  this  State,  which  was  ratified  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  all  legiflative  authority  is  vetted  in  two  dillinc^  branches,  both  dependent 
on  the  people,  viz.  a  Senate  and  Houle  of  Commons,  which,  when  convened  for 
bufincis,  are  flyled  the  General  Aflembly. 

The  fenate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives,  one  for  each  county,  chofcn  annually 
by  ballot- 

Tlic  houfc  of  commons  confifts  of  reprefentatives  cholcn  in  the  fame  way,  two  for 
each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns  of  Edcnton,  Newbern,  Wilmington, 
Saliibury,  Hilllborough,  Halifax,  and  Fayetteville. 

The  qualilications  for  a  fenator,  are  one  vear's  refidencc  immediately  preceding  his 
election  in  the  county  in  wliich  he  is  chofen,  and  300  acres  of  land  in  fee. 
.  A  member  of  the  houle  of  commons  mult  have  iifuaily  rclided  in  the  county  in 
which  he  is  elected  one  }'ear  immediately  preceding  liis  election,  and  for  fix  months 
Hiall  have  poflefled,  and  continue  to  pofiels,  in  the  county  which  he  veprefents,  not 
lets  than  100  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the  term  of  his  own  life. 

A  freeman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  State 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election,  and  wlu)  Iiad  poflefled  a 
freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the  county  for  fix  months  next  before,  and  at  the 
day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  I'enate. 

All  freemen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  wlio  liave  been  inhabitants  of  the  State 
tlie  year  next  before  the  eleftion,  and  have  paid  public  taxes,  may  vote  for  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  fenate  and  houle  of  commons,  when  convened,  choole  each  their  own  fpeaker, 
and  arc  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  clettions  of  tlieir  members:  they  jointly, 
by  ballot,  at  their  firft  meeting  after  each  annual  eleclion,  choofe  a  governor  for  one 
year,  who  is  not  eligible  to  that  office  longer  than  three  years,  in  i\x  fuccclfive 
years,  and  who  muft  poflefs  a  freehold  of  more  than  loool.  and  have  been  an  inha- 
lant of  the  State  above  five  years.  They,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time; 
rle6l  feven  perfons  to  be  a  council  of  Hate  for  one  year,  to  advife  the  governor  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  They  appoint  a  treafurer  or  treafurcrs  for  the  State.  They 
trcnnially  choofe  a  fiatc  fecrctary.  They  jointly  appoint  judges  of  tiic  lupreme 
courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  judges  of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  general,  who  are 
commiflioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They 
prepare  bills,  wliich  mult  be  read  three  times  in  each  lioufc,  and  be  figncd  by  the 
Ipeaker  of  both  houfes  before  tliey  pals  into  laws* 

Judges  of  the  lupreme  court,  members  of  the  council,  judges  of  admiralty,  trea- 
furcrs, lecretaries,  attorney-generals  for  the  State,  clerks  of  record,  clergymen,  per- 
fons denying  the  being  of  a  God,  the  trutli  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  01*  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Teltament,  receivers  of  public  monies,  whofe  accounts 
are  unfettled,  nfihtary  officers  in  acT:ual  fejvice,  are  all  ineligible  to  a  feat  either  in 
the  fenate  or  houle  of  commons  ;  jullices  of  the  peace,  being  recommended  by  the 
reprefentatives,  are  commiflioned  by  the  governor,  and  hokl  their  offices  during  goml 
behaviour.  The  confiituiion  allows  of  no  religious  eltabliihuicnt,  the  legillature  arc 
authorized  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent  perpetuities.  A  majority  Ol  both  houfes 
is  neceflary  to  do  bufinefs. 

History.]  The  liiftory  of  North  Carolina  is  lefs  known  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Otlicr  States  ;  from  the  beil  accounts  that  hifiory  aSords,  the  firil  permanent  fcttlc- 
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ment  in  North  Carolina  was  made  about  the  year  1710,  by  a  number  of  Palatines^ 
from  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to  circumllances  of  great  indigence  by  a  ca- 
lamitous war.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina,  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands^ 
depended  on  the  Itrcngth  of  their  fcttlements,  determined  to  give  ever}'  poffible  en- 
couragement to  fach  emigrants.  Ships  were  accordingly  provided  for  their  tranfporta- 
tion,  "and  inftructions  were  gis'cn  to  Governor  Tynte,  to  allow  100  acres  of  land  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  of  quit  rents,  for  the  firft  ten  years  ;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  t!\at  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre  annual  rent  forever,  according^ 
10  the  ul'ages  and  cufloms  of  the  province.  Upon  their  arrival  Governor  Tynte 
granted  them  a  tra6l  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  fince  called  Albemarle  and  Bath 
precincts,  where  they  fettled,  and  flattered  tiiemfelves  with  having  found  in  the  hi- 
deous wildernefs,  a  happy  retreat  from  the  dcfolations  of  a  war  which  then  raged  in 
Europe. 

In  the  year  1712,,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree  and'Tufcorora 
tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  this  infant  colony.     The  foundation  for  this 
confpiracy  is  not  known ;  probably  they  were  offended  at  the  encroachments  upon 
their  hunting  ground.     They  managed  their  confpiracy  with  gi-eat  cunning  and  pro- 
found fecrccy.     They  furrounded  their  principal  town  with  a  breafh  work  to  fecure 
their  families.     Here  the  warriors  convened  to  the  number  of    izoo.     From  this 
place  of  rendezvous  they  fent  out  fmall  parties,  by  different  roads,  who  entered  the 
tettlcment  under  the  malk   of  fi-iendfliip.     At  the  change   of  the  full  moon  all  of 
them  had  agreed  to  begin   their  murderous  operations  the  fame  night.     When  the 
night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  the  planters,  demanding  provilions,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  offended,  fell  to  murdering  men,  women,  and  children,  without  mercy 
or  diitinftion.     One  hundred  and  thirty-feven  fettlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swifs 
baron,  and  almoft  all  the  poor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the  country,  were 
ilaughtcred  the  firft  night.     Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this 
expedition,  that  none  knew  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour  until  the  barbarians  had 
reached  his  own  door.     Some  few,    however,  efcaped,  and  gave  the  alarm.     The 
militia  affembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night,  until  the  news  of  the  fad 
dlfafter  had  reached  the  province  of  South  Carolina.     Governor  Craven  lofi:  no  time 
in.  fending  a  force  to  their  relief.     The  Aflembly  voted  4oaol.  for  the  fervice  of  the 
war.     A  l)ody  of  600  militia,  vmder  the  command  of  Colonel  Barnwell,  and  366 
Indians  of  diflcrcnt  tribes,  with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedition 
tiirough  a  hideous  wildernefs  to  tlieir  affiftance.     In  their  firfl:  encounter  with  the. 
Indians  they  killed  300  and  took  100  prifoners.     After  this  defeat,  the  Tufcororas 
retreated  to  their  fortified  tov^n,  which  was  fliortly  after  furrendered  to  Coloiiel  Barn- 
well.    In  this  expedition  it  was  computed  that  near  a  tboufand  Tufeororas  were- 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken.     The  remainder  of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  their 
country,  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince  remained. 
After  this,  the  infant  colony  remained  in  p>eace,  and  continued  to  flourifh  under  the 
general  government  of  South  Carolina  till  about  the  year  1729,  when  feven  of  the 
proprietors,  for  a  valuable  conlideration,  vefled  their  property  and  jurifdidion  in  the 
crown,  and  the  colony  was  ere£ted  into  a  feparate  province,  by  the  name  of  North . 
Carolina,  and  its  prefents  limit  eflabliflred  by  an  order  of  George  II.     From  this 
period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  the  hillory  of  North  Carolina  is  unpublifhed,  and  of: 
courle  unknown,  except  to  thofe  who  have  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  the  province. 
Some  of  the  mofl  important  events  that  have  lince  taken  place,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  general  hiflory  of  the  United  States. 
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Miles. 


Length     a6ol   ,    .  f    6°  ac  and  16' 

Breadth    I05 1  ^^^^en  {330      ^^^^      ^^ 


20'  and  16°  30'  W.  Longitude 
30'  N.  Latitude 


Boundaries 


-] 'T^HE  Tenneffee  government,  or  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
■J    i     Ibuth  of  the  river  Ohio,  is  that  trail  of  countiy  which  was  ceded- 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North  Carohna  in  the  year  1789.     It  is  bounded 
fiorth,  by  Kentucky  and  part  of  Virginia ;   eafl,  by  the  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  and 
Bald  nwuntains,  which  divides  it  from  North  Carolina  ;  fouth,  by  South  Carolina- 
and  Georgia;  weft,  by  the  Miffiffippi.* 

Civil  Divisions  AND  Population.]     This  extenllve  diibidt- is  divided  into  the  fol-- 
lowing  counties : 


*5 
O 


Counties; 

No.  Inhabit. 

f-  Counties. 

No.  Inhabit, 

Wafhington, 

— 

5872 

Davidfon, 

—        —         3459 

Sullivan, 

-~^ 

4447 

'■^ 

Sumner, 

—          —          2196 

Green, 

— 

7741 

0 

Tenneflee» 

-        -        1387 

Hawkins, 

— 

6970 

g 



South  of  French  Broad, 

3619. 

2 

Total        35691 

The  above  is  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  governor  of  this  territory  in  ^ 
1 791.  Owing  to  imperfect  returns  made  to  him,  it  does  not  comprehend  the  whole- 
number  of  inhabitants.  V^e  have  no  data  on  which  to  calculate  the  probable  defi- 
ciency. In  1788,  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  about  40,000  ;  they 
mull  have  greatly  increafed  lince  that  period.  In  1765,  there  were  but  about  ten ; 
families  fettled  weft  of  the  Kanhawa  ;  fo  many  had  joined  them  in  1773?  that  the 
iettlement  weft  of  the  Kanhawa  was  ere<5led  into  a  county,  and  in  i77<5  fnbdivided  into; 
three  counties. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftri6t  emigrated  chiefly  from  Pennfylvania,  that  part  of 
Virginia  which  lies  weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  aneefhjrs  of  thefe  people  were  gene- 
rally of  the  Scotch  nation,  fome  of  whom  emigrated  firft  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence 
to  America.  A  few  Germans  and  Englifh  are  intermixed.  The  proportion  of  the 
whites  to  the  black  in  this  diftrift,  judging  from  the  foregoing  impcrfecfl  cenfus,  is  as 
ten  to  one.  In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were  twenty  white  perlbns  to  onenegi-oe. 
The  erecStion,  of  this  territor}'^  into  afeparate  government,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to- 
leften  the  negi'oe  population. 

Soil.]     The  farmers  on  Cumberland  river,  for  the  fake  of  defcribing  their  lands, 
diftingulfh  them  by  firft,  fecond,  and  third  quality.     Land  of  the  firft  quality  will- 
bear  Indian  corn  or  hemp,  but  it  v^ill  not  bear  wheat  without  great  reduction.     Landl 
of  the  fecond  quality  does  not  bear  wheat  to  advantage  untU  it  has  been  reduced  by 
two  or  three  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  cotton.     Land  of  the  third  quality 
bears  every  kind  of  gi"ain  that  i5  ufually  fown  on  diy  ground  in  the  Atlantic  States s 


About  (even  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  this  trad  only  has  been  ye^purchafed  from  the  Indians. 
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It  is  agreed  liy  all  \\ho  have  vifited  the  Cumberland  fettlement,  that  too  bufliels  of 
IndTaii  corn  are  frequently  gathered  ftom  an  acre  of  their  beft  hmd  ;  fixty  or  fcA-enty 
bulliels  from  an  acre  is  very  common,  bvit  the  farmer  ^^'ho  expects  to  gather  fuch  a 
crop,  mull  be  caretlil,  while  the  corn  is  foft,  to  guard  it  againll  bears  and  racoons. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  potatoes  of  both 
forts,  flax,  hemp,  toljacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  cotton,  have  already  been  planted  in 
lliat  fettlement,  and  they  all  thri^•e  in  great  perfe6lion  ;  the  ufual  crop  of  cotton  is 
800  pounds  to  the  acre;  ihe  ftapie  is  long  and  tine.  It  is  alledged,  however,  that  the 
lands  on  the  Imall  rivers  tliat  nm  into  the  Mifliflippi,  have  a  decided  preference  to 
thofe  on  the  Cumberland  river,  for  the  production  of  cotton  and  indigo.  No  expe- 
riments have  been  made  on  land  near  the  Mifliflippi  within  the  ceded  territory  ;  but 
thtTC  IS  a  fmall  fettlement  farther  down  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  fimilar  foil,  where  the  growth  and  quality  of  cotton  is  fo  remarkable, 
that  its  culture  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  The  foil  on  thole  rivers  is 
deep  and  light,  having  a  fmall  mixture  of  land  with  a  black  earth  ;  Iience,  as  the 
plantei-s  allcdg^,  it  proves  favourable  to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  roots,  es  well  as 
of  indigo  and  cotton. 

Climate.]  Moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tratl  lying  between  the  Great  Uland, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanhawa,  the  fummers  are  remarkably  cool,  and  the  air 
rather  moift.  South-weft  of  tliis,  as  far  as  the  Indian  towns,  the  climate  is  much 
W/irmer,  and  the  foil  better  adapted  to  the  proda6lions  of  the  fouthern  States. 

The  difeafes  to  which  the  adult  inhabitants  are  moll  liable,  are  phnilics,  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  rarely  agues  and  fevers  :  fo  licalthy  have  been  the  inhabitants,  that  from 
the  firll  fettlement  of  the  country  to  1788,  not  a  lingle  phylician  had  fettled  among 
them.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  a  real  advantage,  that  they  are  almoll  beyond  the  reach 
of  thofe  luxuries  which  are  enjo^'ed,  and  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  which  are  confe- 
qucntly  frequent,  in  populous  towns  on  the  fca  coali.  An  inhabitant  of  this  dillridl 
writes,  "  Our  ph}'licians  are,  a  fine  climate,  healthy,  robull  mothers  and  fathers, 
plain  and  plentifol  diet,  and  enough  of  exercife ;  there  is  not  a  regular  bred  phyfician 
rcfidiiig  in  tlie  whole  dillri6t/' 

Rivers   axd   Mountains.]     The  Tenneflce,  called  alio  the  Cherokee,  and  ab- 
furdly  the   Hogohege   river,  is  the  largeft  branch  of  the  Ohio  ;  it  rifes  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Virginia,  latitude   3^^,  and  purfes   a   courfc  of  about  1000  miles  foutli  and 
-foutb-wcll,  nearly  to  latitude  34°,  receiving  from  both  fides  a  number  of  large  tribu- 
tary ftreams  ;  it  then  wheels  about  to  the  north,  in  a  circuitous  courfe,  and  mingles 
with  the  Ohio,  nearly  lixty  miles  from  its  mouth :  Irom  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio, 
to  the  Mufcle  flaoals,  250  miles,  the  current  is  vcit  gentle,  and  the  river  deep  enough, 
at  all  feafons,  for  the  largeft  row  boats  :  the  Mufcle  Ihoals  sre  about  twenty  miles  in 
length.     At  this  place  the  river  fpreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles,  and  forms  a 
number  of  illands,   and  is   of  difficult   palfage,   exempt  when  there  is  a  fwell  in  tlie 
river.     From  thefe  fhoals   to  the   whirl   or  fuck,  the  place   where  the  river  breaks 
through  the  Great  Ridge^  or  Cumberland  mountain,  is  250  miles,  the  navigation  all 
the  way  excellent. 

The  Cumberland  mountain,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Great  Kanhawa  to  the 
Tenneffee,  conlills  of  the  moft  flupendous  piles  of  craggy  rocks  of  any  mountain  iu 
the  weftcrn  country  ;  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  for  mijes,  it  is  inacceflible  even  to  the 
Indians  on  foot  ;  in  one  place  particularly,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there 
is  a  moft  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  200  feet  thick, 
fhcwing  a  pci-pcndicular  f^icc  to  the  fouth-eaft  i»orc  iioblc  and  grand  than  any  arti- 
4  ,  ficial 
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^cial  fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point  of  regularity. 
Throiigh  this  ftupcndous  pile,'  according  to  a  ntodern  hypothefis,  had  the  waters  of 
all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tenneflce  to  force  their  way  ;  the  attempt  would  have 
been  impradticable  at  any  other  place  than  the  one  mentioned  for  more  than  100 
miles  caftwardly.  Here  then  feems  to  haTe  been  the  chalrn,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  con- 
vey off"  thofc  waters  which  muft  otherwite  have  overiiowcd,  and  rendered  ufelefs  a 
vail  tradl  of  valuable  country,  cncompalfcd  within  the  mountains. 

The  IVhhi,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  about  latitude  35° ;  it  is  reckoned  a  greater  curiollty 
than  the  burfting  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  fo  inimitably  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  JefFerfon.  The  river,  which  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
here  compi'eiied  to  the  width  of  about  100  yards  ,•  juft  as' it  enters  the  mountain,  a 
large  rock  projecSts  from  the  northern  fliore  in  an  oblique  dire6tion,  which  renders  the 
bed  of  the  river  tlill  narrower,  and  caulbs  a  fudden  bend  ;  the  water  of  the  river  is 
of  courfe  thrown  with  gi'cat  rapidity  againft  the  fouthern  fliore,  whence  it  abounds 
around  the  point  of  the  rock  and  produces  the  whirl,  which  is  about  eighty  vards  in 
circumference.  Canoes  have  often  been  carried  into  this  whirl,  and  efcaped  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  rowers  without  damage.  In  Icfs  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the 
river  fpreads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except  Mulcle  Shoals,  already  mentioned!, 
flows  beautiful  aixl  placid  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

Six  miles  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamogga  towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  of  a  large  cirek  of  the  fame  name  ;  from  thefe  towns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hi- 
waflee  is  fixty  miles  by  water,  and  about  forty  by  land  ;  this  river  is  a  Ibuth  branch 
of  the  Tenncirec,  and  navigable  till  it  pe'netratcs  the  mountains  on  its  fouth  fide ; 
up  this  river,  in  thcle  mountains,  a  mine  has  been  difcovercd  and  ore  taken,  from 
which,  it  is  laid,  gold  was  extra6ted  by  ati  artill,  while  the  Britifh  were  in  poflefliou 
of  Georgia  :  it  is  certain,  but  few  Indians  know  the  fpot,  and  thofe  who  do  are  very 
anxious  to  keep  it  a  fecrct  :  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  author  this  information  has 
been  within  view  of  the  place.  The  mountain  is  very  high  and  barren,  and  has 
feveral  of  the  appearances  dcfcribed  by  mineralills.  The  difcovery  was  made  by 
means  of  the  river's  tmdermining  the  bafe  of  a  large  cliff  or  fpur  of  the  mountain, 
which  occafioned  a  great  column  of  the  earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  the  river  ;  this 
difrupture  difcovercd  the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great  depth.  The  climate,  the 
fine  fprings,  and  fertile  plains,  render  the  banks  of  this  river  a  moft  delightful  place 
of  fettlement.  From  a  branch  of  the  Hiwalfce,  called  Amoia,  there  is  but  a  ibort 
portage  to  a  branch  of  the  Mobile,  and  the  road  all  the  diftance  firm  and  level. 

Pafiing  up  the  TennefTee,  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwaflee,  you  come 
to  the  mouth  of  Pelefon  or  Clinch  river,  from  the  north,  which  is  large  iuid  naviga- 
ble for  boats  upwards  of  200  miles,  receiving  in  its  courle,  befides  inferior  ftreams, 
Powell's  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  river,  and  beatable  100  miles-: 
this  lafl-mentioned  river  riuis  through  Powell's  valley,  un  excellent  tract  of  country 
abounding  with  fine  fprings. 

From  the  Pelefon  to  the  junction  of  the  Holflein  and  TennefTee  is  computed'  forty 
miles  ;  this  lalt  is  the  branch  which  formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  main  river,  not 
fi-om  its  fize,  but  from  its  notoriety,  having  on  its  banks  a  valt  number  of  Indian 
villages,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Cherokee  Indian*,  called  Chota,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Cherokee  river  ;  but  the  name  of  Tenneflce  has  of  late  obtained  :  it  crolles 
the  valley  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  mountains,  and  has  on  its  banks  a  number 
of  beautiful  plains,  which  are  chiefly  improved  as  corn  fields  by  the  Indians.  In 
1788,  the  wlfites  had  advanced  their  Ic'ttlcnitnts  witliin  ten  miles  of  the  Indian  villages. 

Jorty 
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Forty  miles  from  the  Tenneflee,  up  the  Holfteiivbranch,  comes  iu  Franlc  river,  vul- 
garly called  French  Broad,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide ;  thence,  purfuing  the 
Holftein  200  miles,  you  come  to  Long  Ifland,  which  is  the  higheft  navigation  yet 
ufed;  thence  aboat  100  miles  is  the  fource  of  the  river.  One  mile  below  Long 
Ifland  comes  in  North  Holftein,  and  20  miles  above  it  the  Wattago  ;  the  former  is 
I  CD  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and,  with  a  fmall  expenfe,  might  be  made  navigable 
to  Campbell's  Salines,  feventy  miles  farther  up.  On  the  banks  of  the  Holftein  are 
■many  mines  of  iron  ore,  of  the  beft  kuid,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened  and 
worked  to  advantage,  and  enough  might  be  made  to  fupply  the  whole  weflern  country ; 
and  thefe  mines  are  the  more  valuable,  as  there  is  faid  to  be  none  of  this  ore  near  the 
MiffifTippi,  and  very  litde  north  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  Tenneflee  and  its  upper  branches 
are  great  numbers  of  fifh,  fome  of  which  are  very  large  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  head  waters  of  the  great  Kanhawa  are  in  the  weiiern  part  of  Nortii  Carolina, 
in  the  moft  eaftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany  or  Appalachian  mountains,  and  fouth  of 
the  36th  degree  of  latitude.  Its  head  branches  encircle  thofe  of  the  HoUlein,  from 
Avhich  they  are  feparated  by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it  pafl^es,  ten  miles 
above  the  lead  mines  ;  thence  fleering  its  courfe  along  the  foot  of  the  Allegany 
mountain,  until  it  receives  Little  river  from  the  caft,  it  turns  to  the  north,  which  is 
its  general  courfe  till  it  meets  the  Ohio.  About  60  miles  from  Little  river  it  re- 
ceives Green  Briar  river  from  the  eaft,  which  is  the  only  confiderable  tributar}'  flreara 
in  all  that  diftance.  About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar  river,  (in 
Viro-inia)  in  the  Kanhawa,  is  a  remarkable  cataradl.  A  large  rock,  a  little  elevated 
in  the  middle,  crofles  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the  water  flioots  and  falls  about 
'fifty  feet  perpendicularly,  except  at  one  fide,  where  the  defcent  is  more  gradual. 

The  Shawanee,  now   called  Cumberland  river,  of  the  foutlia-u  brandies  of  the 

Ohio,  is  next  in  flze  to  the  Tenneflee,  and  extends  eaflwardly  nearly  as  far,  but  runs 

>a  much  more  dired  courfe;  it  is  navigable  for  Imall  craft  as  far  as. Nafliville;  from 

the  foath  it  receives  Harper's,  Coney,  Obey's,   and  Clear  Fork  .rivers ;   and  from  the 

north,  Red  and  Rock  Caftle  rivers,  befides  many  fmallcr  ftreams. 

The  land  on  the  waters  of  Tenneflee  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  generally  well  tim- 
bered ;  in  fome  places  there  are  glades  of  rich  land  without  timber,  but  thefe  are  not 
frequent  nor  large.  The  general  growth  is  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut,  buck  eye, 
or  the  horfe  chefnut,  fycamore,  iocuft,  and  tlie  fugar  maple.  The  under  growth,  in 
•many  places,  is  cane  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  lb  dole  togctlier  as  to  exclude  all 
other  plants;  where  the  cane  does  not  abound,  we  find  "red  bud,  wild  plum,  fpice 
wood,  red  and  white  mulberry,  ginfeng,  Virginia  and  Sencka  fnake  root,  angelica, 
■fweet  anife,  ginger,  and  wild  hops.  The  glades  are  covered  with  clover,  wild  r}e, 
buffalo  grafs,  and  pea  vine.  On  the  hills,  at  the  head  of  rivers,  we  find  ftately  red 
.cedars ;  many  of  thefe  trees  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  clear  of  limbs. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  defcribe  particularly  the  mountains  of  this  territor)^, 
above  half  of  which  is  covered  with  thofe  which  are  uninhabitable ;  fome  of  thefe 
.mountains,  particularly  Cumberland,  or  Great  Laurel  Ridge,  are  the  moft  ftupendous 
.piles  in  the  United  States ;  they  abound  with  ginfeng  and  ftone  coal.  Clinch  moun- 
tain is  fouth  of  thefe,  iu  which  Burk's  Garden  and  Morris's  Nob  might  be  defcribed 
as  curiofities. 

The  Iron  mountain,  which  conftitutes  the  boundary  between  this  diftricf^  and  North 
:Caroiina,  extends  from  near  the  lead  mines,  on  the  Kanhawa,  through  the  Cherokee 
.county,  to  the  fouth  of  Chota,  and  terminates  near  the  fources  of  the  Mobile.  The 
.caverns  and  cafcadcs  in  theib  mountains  arc  imiumcrablc. 

Animals.] 
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Animals.]  A  few  years  fince,  this  country  abounded  with  large  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  improperly  called  buffaloes ;  but  the  improvident  or  ill-dilpofed  among  the 
firfh  fcttlcrs,  have  deftroyed  multitudes  of  them  out  of  mere  wantonnefs  ;  they  are 
ilill  to  be  found  on  tome  of  the  fouth  branches  of  <3umberland  river.  Elk,  or  moofe, 
-are  fecn  in  many  places,  chiefly  among  the  mountains.  The  deer  are  become  com- 
paratively fcarce,  fo  that  no  perfon  makes  a  buiinefs  of  hunting  them  for  their  Ikins 
only.  Enough  of  bears  and  wolves  yet  remain.  Beavers  and  otters  are  caught  in 
plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  rivers. 

They  have  phcafants,  partridges,  or  quails,  and  tvirkies  in  abundance  through  the 
year.  During  the  winter  their  waters  are  covered  with  thefwan,  wild  goofe,  brant, 
and  duck.  Cat-fifh  have  been  caught  in  thofe  xivers  thai  weighed  above  loo  pounds, 
and  perch  that  weighed  above  twenty  pounds. 

The  mammoth,  the  king  of  the  land  animals,  was  foi^merly  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  as  appeal's  fi'om  his  bones,  which  have  bcon  dug  up  by  labourers  at  Camp- 
tell's  Salines,  on  North  HoUiein,  when  finking  fait  pits  ;  they  were  from  three  to 
feven  feet  below  tlie  furface  of  the  earth. 

Salines,  Mines,  Springs,  &c.]  Campbell's  Salines,  jufl  mentioned,  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  yet  been  difcovei'cd  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  TcnnefTee  and  on 
this  fide  the  wildernefs,  though  great  fearch  iias  been  made  for  them.  The  tradt 
which  contains  thefe  falincs  is  a  great  natural  curioftty  ;  it  was  difcovercd  by  Capt. 
Charles  Campbell,  about  1745,  who  was  one  of  the  firfh  explorers  of  the  wcftern 
country.  In  1753,  he  procured  a  patent  for  it  from  the  governor  of  Virginia.  His 
fon,  the  late  General  William  Campbell,  the  fame  who  behaved  fo  gallav.tly  in  t-he 
American  war,  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,  became  owner  of  it  on  liis  dcadi.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  his  death,  when  fait  was  verj-  fcarce  and  dear,  that  fait 
water  was  difcovercd,  and  fait  made  by  a  poor  man  ;  fince  that  time,  under  the  di- 
reition  of  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  It  has  been  improved  to  a  confiderable  extent, 
and  many  thpufands  of  inhabitants  are  fupplicd  from  it  with  fait  of  a  fupcrior  qua- 
lity, and  at  a  low  price.  The  tra6l  conlills  of  about  300  acree  of  flat  marili  land, 
of  as  ricJi  a  foil  as  can  Le  imagined  :  in  this  flat,  pits  are  funk  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fait  water  ;  the  befl  is  found  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep  ;  after  palling  through  the 
i>ich  foil  or  mudj  from  fix  to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  very  brittle  lime-ft one  I'ock, 
with  cracks  or  chafms,  through  which  the  fait  water  ifliics  into  the  pits,  whence  it  is 
drawn  by  buckets  and  put  into  the  boilers,  which  are  placed  in- furnaces  adjoining  the 
pits.  The  hills  that  furround  this  fiat  .are  covered  with  iine  timber,  and  not  far  diliant 
a  coal  mine  has  been  dilcovcred. 

On  Frank  river,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direft  line  from  its  mouth,  a  large,  clear, 
medicinal  fpring  has  lately  been  difcovercd,  which,  on  experiment,  has  been  found 
to  relieve  various  complaints  of  the  human  body.  Its  temperature  rather  exceeds 
blood  heat. 

On  the  fame  river,  nearer  its  mouth,  a  valua-ble  lead  mine  has  lately  been  difco- 
vercd.    • 

Commerce.]  This  country  furniflics  many  valuable  articles  of  export,  fcch  as 
iine  waggon  and  faddle  hortes,  beef,  cattle,  ginfeng,  deer  fliins  and  furs,  cotton,  I'.emp, 
and  flax,  which  may  be  tranfportcd  by  land ;  alio  iron,  lumber,  poi-k,  and  flour, 
which  might  be  exported  in  gi-eat  cjuantities,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  were 
opened  ;  but  there  are  few  of  tlie  inhabitants  who  iniderftand  commerce,  or  are  pol- 
leflcd  of  proper  capitals  ;  of  courfc  it  is  badly  managed :  the  wicked  pra6tice  of  land 
jobbing  cngrofles  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.     The  -degraded  Itate 
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cf  commerce  has  rendered  neceffary  a  general  attention  to  home  manufaAures  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  thcNcyes  of  the  people  will  foon  be  opened  to  their  true  intereft,  and 
agi"icuItTire,  commerce,  and  manufattm-es^  each  receive  proper  attention. 

Religion.]  The  Prelhvterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of  Chriftians  in  this 
diftriiil :  they  have  a  Preibytery,  called  the  Abingdon  Prcfbytery,  eftabliHied  by  a6t 
offynod,  whicli,  in  1788,  confilled  of  23  large  congregations,  who  were  then  iupplied 
by  only  fix  minifters.  There  are  alio  tome  of  the  Baptill  and  Methoditl  deno- 
minations. 

Academy  and  Society.]  The  Inhabitants  of  this  dillri6l  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  interefts  of  fcience.  An  academy  and  leveral  grammar  fchools  have  been  efta- 
blifhed ;  and  a  fociety,  who  ftyle  tliemfclves,  "  A  Society  for  promoting  Ufeful 
Knowledge."  It  is  of  modern  date,  but  much  good  is  expe6led  from  it.  A  tafte  for 
literature  is  increaling  among  them. 

Government.]  Similar  to  that  eftablifhed  by  Congrefs  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  The  governor  is  the  executive  (and,  in  his 
abfence,  the  feci'ctarj'),  and  the  governor  and  three  judges  the  legiflative  power,  in  the 
diftria. 

Character,  Manners,  and  Dress.]  There  Is  nothing  In  the  chara(-ler  of  this 
people  that  ditlinguifhes  them  from  the  fettlers  of  new  countries  in  general.  Among 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  a  great  limplicity  of  manners  prevails.  Duplicity  or  the 
etiquette  of  cities  and  populous  places  is  unknown  among  them.  If  a  man  deceives 
another,  he  is  deemed  and  called  a  liar  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  "  a  bloody 
Hofe"  Is  the  confequence.  Wreflling,  jumping,  running  foot  races,  and  playing  at 
ball,  are  the  common  diverfions.  Dancing  is  coming  into  fafhion.  Card  playing  is 
a  rare  amufement.  The  hunting  fliirt  is  ftill  worn  by  the  militia  on  duty,  and  by  hun- 
ters in  purfuit  of  game.  At  home,  and  at  public  affemblies,  they  drefs  hke  the 
Virginians. 

Damage  by  the  War.]  Great  was  the  damage  fuflained  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
diftrift  during  the  war,  occalioncd  by  the  incurlions  of  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
the  honour  of  this  patriotic  people,  that  when  they  were  offered  prote6tion  by  the 
Britifh,  in  the  early  flage  of  the  war,  they  nobly  refufed  it. 

Principal  Towns.]  NalTiville,  the  fhire  town  of  Davidfon  county,  Is  the  largeil' 
town  in  the  teiTitory.  The  courts  are  held  liere  ;  and  It  has  two  houfes  for  public 
■worfhip,  and  a  handlbmely  endowed  academy,  eflablifhed  in  1786. 

Abingdon  is  the  county  town  of  Wafhington  county  :  it  contained.  In  1788,  about 
20  houfes,  and  was  rapidly  increafing  :  it  is  about  260  miles  from  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  a  dire6l  line,  and  310  as  the  road  funs,  bearing  a  little  to  the  fouthof  wefl, 
latitude  36°  30'. 

Militia.]  In  1788,  tlie  militia  of  this  dlftrift  amounted  to  between  7  and  8000 
efFedllve  men,  who  were  principally  armed  with  riljes.  It  is  fuppoled  that  their  num- 
ber is  increafed  nearly  one  half  fincc  tliat  period. 

Revenue.]  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  5  or  6000  pounds,  raifcd  chiefly 
by  a  tax  on  flaves,  lands,  and  hort  es. 

Roads.]  The  following  are  the  diftances  on  the  nevv'  road  from  Nafhville,  in  David- 
fon count}',  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junction  of  Holilcin  river  with  the 
TennefTcc.  3 


From 
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Miles.  '  Miles. 


From  Nafliville  to  Stony  _ 

From  King's  Spring 

16 

river 

9 

Grovet's  Creek 

7 

Big  Spring 

-       6 

The  foot  of  Cumberland 

Cedar  Lick 

-       4 

Mountain 

a 

Little  Spring   5 

-      6 

Through  the  Mountain 

Barton's  Creek 

-       4 

to  Emmery's  river,  a 

Spring  Creek  - 

-      5 

branch  of  the  Pelefon 

II 

Martin's  Spring 

-      5 

To  the  Pappa  Ford  of 

Blair's  Spring 

-      5 

the  Pelefon  or  Clinch 

Buck  Spring 

-     12 

river 

iz 

Fountaincs 

-       8 

To  Campbell's  llation. 

Smith's  Creek 

-       6 

near  Holftein          t- 

10 

Coney  River 

-     1 1 

To  the  Great  Ifland      - 

100 

Mine  Lick 

-       9 

To  Abingdon  in  Wafh- 

Falling  Creek 

-      9 

ington  county 

35 

War  Path 

7 

To  Richmond  in  Virgi- 

310 

Bear  Creek 

-     18 

nia 

Camp  Creek 

-       8 

Total 

635 

By  this  new  road,  a  plcafant  paflage  may  be  had  to  the  weftern  country  with  car- 
riages, as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumberland  mountain  to  pafs,  and  that  is  eafy  of 
afcent ;  and  beyond  it,  the  road  is  generally  level  and  firm,  abounding  with  fine 
fprings  of  water. 

Indi^vjjs.]  The  Indian  tribes,  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  diilridt,  are  the 
Cherokees  and  Chicafaws.  The  Cherokecs  have  been  a  warlike  and  numerous  nation ; 
but  by  continual  wars,  in  which  it  has  been  their  defliny  to  be  engaged  with  the  north- 
ern Indian  tribes,  they  were  reduced,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  to  about 
2000  fighting  men  ;  fince  which  they  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  have 
become  weak  and  pufillanimous. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  merit 
the  moft  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all  times  maintained  a  brotherly  attachment  to 
them :  they  gloiy  in  faying,  -that  they  never  flied  the  blood  of  an  Anglo  Americam, 
There  is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  the  Chicafaw  and  Cho6iaw  languages,  that  the 
common  people  can  converfe  together,  each  fpeaking  in  his  own  dialeft.  They  are  a 
perfonable  people,  and  have  an  opennefs  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour,  uncom- 
mon among  favages.  Thefe  nations  lay,  they  are  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  that 
once  lived  lar  to  the  weft,  which  was  dellroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  for  whom  they 
fiill  retain  an  hereditary  hatred.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of  Congrcfs  to  treat 
with  thefe  nations  ?  and  might  not  their  frlcndfnlp  be  greatly  ferviccable  to  the  Union  ? 

History.]  The  caltern  parts  of  this  diftrift  were  explored  by  Colonels  Wood,  Pat- 
ton,  Buchanan,  Captain  Charles  Campbell,  and  Dr.  T.  Walker,  (each of  whom  were 
concerned  in  large  gi-ants  of  land  from  the  government)  as  early  as  between  the  yeai'sof 
1740  and  1750.  In  1754,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  not  more  tlvan 
5.0  families  had  fettled  here,  who  were  either  dellroyed  or  driven  off  by  the  Indians  bet 
fore  tlie  clofe  of  the  following  year.  It  remained  uninhabited  till  1765.  when  the 
fcttlcmcnt  of  it  re-commenced ;  and  in  1 773^  (i\\ch  was  the  vail  accciuori,  of  emi2;rants) 
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the  rountiv  as  far  wefl:  as  the  Long  liland  of  Holflcin,  an  extent   of  more  than  120 
irJIes  in  Iciialh  froni  caft  to  wcil,  was  wel!  peopled. 

In  1774,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  nortiicrn  Indians  over  the  Ohio,  which  iffued. 
in  their  iiiing  for  peace,  which  was- granted  ihcm  on  eafy  terms. 

The  vf.av  1776  wa^-.  ligaahzcd  hy  a  formidahle  iuvafion  of  the  Cherokces,  eontrived* 
by  the  ^ritilhi  fupcrintcndant,  Mrl  Steuart.  Tjieir  intention  was  to  depopulate  the 
eounlry  as  far  asthe  Kanhawa,  bccaufe  this  brave  people  had  rejecled,  with  a  noble 
limiiicl's  and  mdignation,  the  propofals  of  Henry  Steuart  and  Alexander  Camerfon  for 
jifiningthe  Buitiiii  handard,  and  were  almoll  unanimous  in  their  rcfolution  to  fupport 
the  meafures  of  Congrefs.     This  invalion  ilfucd  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Indians. 

In  1780,  the  tones  of  the  weftern  parts  of  North  Carolina. and  Virginia,  emboldened 
by  the  reduilion  of  Charleftown  by  the  BruiUi,  embodied  in  armed  pai-ties,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  lead  mines  on  the  Kanhawa,  to  take  poflelliou- of  fome  lead  ftores 
at  that  placj,  but  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  by  the  vigilance  of  CoL  A.  Campbell 
and  Col.  Cho.ckett. 

Vario.us  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  but  the  mofl  mtereft- 
jjig  and  brilHant  was  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  which  was  fought  and  won  by 
about  900  Mountaineers,  (as  the  veteran  tons  of  tliis  dillriA  were  called)  commanded 
by  the  brave  General  William  Campbell,  againft  a  party  of  tlie  Britifh  londer  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Fergufon.  Upwards  of  iioo  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  ;  among  the  former  was  Col.  Fergufon,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed 
merit.*  In  aroufing  the  inhabitants,  iffuing  orders,  colle6ting  the  forces,  and  in  ar- 
ranging and  animatuigtlie  men,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  previous  to  this  fuccefsful 
expedition,  much  was  done  by  the  activity  and  decilion  of  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  the. 
fcnior  officer  of  the  dittridt,  to  whom  much  praile  is  due. 

Soon  after  this^  to  defeat  a  meditated  invalion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  which  was 
difcovered  by  Nancy  Ward,,  an  Indian  woman,  called,  from  this  circumftance,  the 
weflern  Pocahonta,  Col.  A.  Campbell,  with  700  mountaineers,  well  mounted,  pene- 
trated far  into  the  Cherokee  country  ;  introduced  the  new  and  fuccefsful  mode  of 
lighting  Indians  on  horfeback  ;   accomplifhed  his  deligns,  and  returned  in  Jan.  1781.. 

In  the  celebrated  battle  at  Guildford,  March  15,  1781,  the  mountaineers,  under 
Gen.  W.  Campbell,  who  on  that  day  commanded  with  great  applaufe  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,,  behaved  with  their  ufnal  gallantry.  This  nearly  clofed  the  adlive  part  which 
the  Mountain  men  took  in  the  American  war. 

In  178a,  the  Icgiflature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  commiffioners  to  exprore  the 
weftern  part  of  the  State,  (by  which  i&  meant  as  well  the  lands  mcluded  in  Davidfon 
county,  as  tliofe  between  the  fouth  boundary  of  this  county,  and  thole  between  the 
Tivers  Miffiffippi  and  Tcnnetlee)  and  report  to  the  fueceeding  legiflature,  which  part 
was  befl  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty  promifed  to  the  officers  and  ibldiers  of  the  con- 
tinental line  of  that  State  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  explore  the  before-defcribed  tra6l 
of  country,  and  reported  to  the  ]egiflatru"e  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1783.  Although- 
this  country  was  not  cftablithed  by  law  before  the  Lill-mentioned  period,  yet  a  few  fa^- 
milies  had  fettled  in  the  year  1780,  principally  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  James  Ro- 
bertlon,  on  Cumberland  river,  and  called  the  place  Nafhville,  in  honour  of  Brigadier- 
General  Francis  Nalh,  who  fell  at  Germantown,  in  the  year  1777  ;  but  he  had  but 
few  followers  until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace  had  taken  place,  and  after  an  adt 

*  SeeRamfay's  Rc\\)l.  South  Carolina,  vol.  II.  page  i8i. 
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had  pafied,  dire(?Hng  the  military  or  bounty  warrants  of  the  officers  and  foldlers  to  be 
located  in  this  county.  ITiefe  circurafranccs  induced  many  officers  and  foldiers  to  re- 
pair immediately  thither,  to  fecure  and  fettle  their  lands ;  and  llicli  as  did  not  chufe  to  go, 
Ibid  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go  :  in  conlequencc  of  this,  many  people  from 
.  almoft  every  State  in  the  Union  became  puvchafers  of  thefc  military  warra,nts,and  are  nncc 
become  retidents  of  this  county ;  and- many  valuable  and  opulent  families  have  removed' 
to  it  from  the  Natches.  Colonel  Robertfon,  when  he  fettled  at  Nalhville,  was  upwards 
of  200  miles  diftant  (to  the  weftward)  from  any  other  fettlement  in  his  own  State,  and 
was  equally  diltant  from-  the  then  fettled  parts  of  Kentucky.  Hence  it  will  readily  be 
fuppoledj  that  liimlelf  and  party  were  in  danger  every  hour  of  being  cut  ofi'  by  the 
Indians,  againft  whom  his  principal  Iccurity  was,  that  he  was  as  far  diflant  l>om them 
as  from  the  white  people  ;  and  flender  as  this  feciirit)'  may  appear,  his  party  never  fuf- 
taiiied  ai^.y  damage  from  the  Indians,  but  what  was  done  l)y  parties  of  hunters,  who 
happened  to  find  out  his  fettlements.  The  face  of  this  country  is  in  generallevel,  and 
the  toil  very  rich,  equal  to  any  otlier  part  of- America,  and  produces  in  abundance 
every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  lb  temperate  a  climate  and  fo  rich  a  foil.  It  is 
common  for  the  planter  to  gather  from  his  fields,  upon  an  average,  lixty  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre.  This  county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Tenneffec  and  Cum- 
berland, and  their  branches.  Both  of  thefe  rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  fhortly  after 
they  pafs  the  north  boundary  of  the  State.  As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  from 
NalKvilie,  and  of  the  Tenneffee  from  the  Mufcle  fhoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to 
the  Oliio  and  Miffiffippi,  the  people  of  courfe,  who  live  in  this  county  or  the  adjacent 
countr}',  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  conveyance  foi\  trade,  as  thole  who  live  on. 
the  Ohio  or  Miffiffippi,  to  New  Orleans  or  elfewhere;. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade  will  be  carried  on- 
with  this  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  from  Mobile,  up  the  waters  of 
the  Mobile  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  thence  by  a  land  carriage  of  about  50  miles 
(at  moll)  to  Ocochappo  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Tenneffee  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mufcle  ffioals.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the- center  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  five  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Hop-- 
well,  on  Keeowee,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  efiablifhment  of  trading  pofts.. 

In  1785,  in  confoi-mity  to  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  of  April  23,  1784,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  diflrift  effayed  to  form  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
*'  State  of  Frankiand  ;"  but,  ^differing  among  themfelves  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  about  other  matters,  in  the  illue  of  which  fome  blood  was  fhed  ;  and  being 
oppofed  by  fome  leading  charafters  in  the  eafiern  parts,  die  fcnemc  was  given  up,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  remained  in  general  peaceable  until  1790,  when  Congrefs  eilabliffied: 
their  prefent  government.  Since  this  period,  fome  late  incurfions  of  the  Indians  ex^ 
eeptedj  the  inhabitants  have  been  peaceable  and  profperous. 
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SavannaTl  river,  and  a  branch  of  its  head  %vaters,  called  Tuguio  river^  which  divides 
this  State  from  Georgia.* 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  The  proprietors  who  tirll  fent  fettlers  to  Caro- 
lina, divided  it  into  counties  and  parifhes.  The  counties  arc  generally  named  after 
the  proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  eftablifhed,  and  this  divilion, 
though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in  a  great  meafure  obfolete, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  Since  the  revolution,  county  courts  have  been  eftablifhed, 
virhere  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  petitioned  for  them,  and  the  State  is  now 
divided  into  dillrifls  and  counties  ;  and  the  counties  are  fubdivided,  in  the  lower 
country,  into  parifhes  ;  and  in  the  upper  country,  into  fmaller  or  voting  diflrids. 

There  are  feven  diftridls,  in  which  are  36  counties,  as  follows : 


Diftrias. 
Beaufort  diftricf,  on- 
the  fea  coaft,  be- 
tween Combahee  & 
Savannah  rivers. 
Chief  town  Beau- 
fort, 18,753  inha- 
bitants. 


Counties. 

Hilton, 
Lincoln, 
""Granville, 
Shrewfbury. 


Orangeburgh  diftridl  y      .„        , 

weft  of  Beaufort  dif-  I  ^^^^        ^  ' 
X  -n.       r-u-  c   4.         [  Grange, 
trict.     Chief    town  )'f  ^  •  *=  '  „ 
^  [Lexington, 

OkANGEKIjRGH,  \  xnr    i 

o  •  1   I  •*     i    I  Wmton. 

13,513  inhabitants. J 


Diftrias. 

Charlestown  diftri(?t, 
between  Santec  and 
Combaliee  rivers. 
Ch.  town  Charles-' 
TOWN,  76,985  in- 
habitants. 


Counties. 

;  Charleftown, 
Wafhington, 
Marion, 
Berkley, 
Colleton, 
Bartholomew. 


Clarendbn, 
Camden  diftrict,  weft-    Richland, 
of  Georgetown  dif-    Fairfield, 
tri<St.     Chief    town-<|  Claremont, 
Camden,  38,065  ii>    Lancaftcr, 
habitants.  York, 

Chefter. 


Georgetown  diftritl,"! 

between  Santce   ri-    Winyah, 
-ver  and  North  Ca-  ;  Williamiburgh, 
rolina.    Chief  town  .^Kingfton, 
Georgetown,  LiLcrty. 

2z,i2,a  inhabitant?.  J 


Ninety-six  dlftri(?t, 
comprel.ends  all 
other  parts  of  the 
State,  not  included 
in  the  other  diftritf."^ 
Chief    town    Cam- 


ERiDG-E,  73,729  in- 
habitants. 


Abbevlllcj 
Edgefield, 
Newbary, 
Union, 
Laurens, 
Spartanlmrgh, 
Greenville, 
.Pendleton. 


See  page  548,  note. 
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Cheraws  dIftriA,weft~ 
of  Georgetown  dif- 
trift.       Chief  town 
,    10,706  in- 
habitants. 


Marlborough, 
yChellerfield, 
Darlington. 


Total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1791,  349,073,  of  whom  107,094  were  flaves. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  atl  of  Affembly  to  divide  the  diflrids  into  counties, 
were  direfted  to  lay  them  as  nearly  40  miles  fquare  as  was  pra<5licable,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  lituations,  naturar  boundaries,  &c. 

As  the  lower  countiy  was  originally  fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  under  the  pro- 
prietary government  and  influence,  all  the  then  counties  were  divided  into  parifhes  : 
and  even  now,  although  the  old  counties  are  done  away,  the  boundaries  altered,  and 
new  ones  eftablillied,  the  divifion  of , parillies  fublills  in  the  three  lower  ditlrifts,  the 
people  chufe  their  fenators  and  reprelentatives  by  parifhes,  as  formerly.  But  in  the 
middle  and  upper  dillridls,  which  were  fettled  by  people  of  various  nations  from 
Europe,  but  principally  by  northern  emigrants,  parifhes  arc  hardly  known,  except  per- 
haps in  Orangeburgh  diflrici:.  In  thefe  ditlricSls  tlic  people  Vote  in  fmall  divilions,  as 
convenience  dictates. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  State :  along  the  fea 
coafl,  bilious  dilcafes,  and  fcA'ers  of  various,  kinds,  arc  prevalent  between  July  and 
06lobcr.  The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the 
a-oth  of  Odlober,  than  in  the  other  eight  months  in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thcfe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marfhy  countr}",  which  is  overflowed  for  the 
fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from  thefe  tlagnated  waters,  from  the  rivers, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  ocean,  and  the  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  which  cover  the  ground,  fill  the  air  with  moiflure :  this  moiflure  falls  in  fre- 
quent rains  and  copious  dews.  From  adlual  obfervation  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  42  inches  ;  without  iTgarding  the  moifture 
that  fell  in  fogs  and  dews.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  and  the  agree- 
able coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expofare  to  thefe  lieavy  dews. 

The  difagreeable  eftedls  of  this  climate,  experience  has  proved,  might  in  a  great 
meafure  be  avoided  by  thofe  inhabitants,  whole  circumflanccs  will  admit  of  their  re- 
moval from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rice  fwamps  to  healthier  fituations,  during  the 
months  of  Jnly,  Augufl,  September,  and  Oftober ;  and  in  the  worft  fituations,  by 
temperance  and  care.  Violent  exercife  on  horfcback,  chiefly,  expofure  to  the  meridian 
rays  of  the  fun,  fudden  fliowers  of  rain,  and  the  night  air,  are  too  irequently  the  caufes 
of  fevers  and  other  dilbrders.  Would  the  fportfmen  deny  themfelves,  during  the  fall 
months,  their  favourite  amufements  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  confine  themfelves  to  a 
very  few  hours,  in  the  morning  or  evening ;  would  the  Indufirious  planter  vifit  his 
fields  only  at  the  lame,  hours  ;  or  would  the  poorer  clafs  of  people  pay  due  attention  tq 
their  manner  of  living,  and  obferve  the  precautions  recommended  to  them  by  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  much  ficknefs  and  many  diflrefling  events  might  be  pre- 
vented. The  upper  country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States, 

Rivers.]  This  State  is  watered  by  four  large  navigable  rivers,  befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmaller  ones,  which  are  paffable  in  boats.  The  river  Savannah  walhes  it  in  its 
whole  length  from  fouth-eafl  to  nortli-well.  _  The  Edifto  rifes  in  two  branches  fiom  a 

remark-' 
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remarkable  ridge  in  the  interior  part  of  the  State.  Thefc  branches  unite  below  Orange- 
burgh,  which  ftands  on  the  North  Fork,  and  form  Edillo  river,  which,  having  paflcd 
Jackfontburgii,  leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and  embraces  Editlo  ifland. 

Santee  is  tiic  largell  and  Jongell  river  in  this  State  :  it  empties  into  the  ocean  by  two 
mouths,  a  little  Ibuth  of  Georgetown,  About  120  miles  in  a  diredl  line  from  its 
mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Congaree  and  Wateree ;  the  latter  or  northern  branch 
pafles  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Catabaw  river  from 
tliis  fettlement  lo  fts  fource.  The  Congaree  branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers. 
Broad  river  again  braix'hesi  into  Enoree,  T3^gcr,  and  Pacolet  rivers ,  on  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  celebrated  Pacolet  fprings. 

Pedee  river  riles  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river :  in  this  State, 
iiowever,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee ;  and,  receiving  the  waters  of  Lynche's  creek. 
Little  Pedee,  and  Black  river,  it  joins  the  Wakkamaw  river,  near  Georgetown.  Thele 
•united  flreams,  with  the  acceffion  of  a  fmall  ereek,  on  which  Georgetown  ftands,  form 
Winyaw  bay,  which,  aboQt  1 2  miles  below,  communicates  with  the  ocean.  All  the 
forementioned  rivers,  except  Edifto,  riles  from  various  fources  in  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  divides  the  Waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  thole  which 
fall  into  the  Miflillippi. 

The  rivers  of  a  fecondary  fize,  as  you  pafs  from  N.  to  S.  are  Wakkamaw,  Black 
river.  Cooper,  Aflicpoo,  and  Combahee.  Thcfe  rivers  afford,  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  banks,  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  tide  fvvamp  or  rice  land,  flowable  from  the 
-rivers,  except  in  -extraordinary  droughts. 

In  the  third  clafs  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which  extend  but  a  fliort  diflance 
from  the  ocean,  and  fcrve,,  by  branching  into  numberlcfs  creeks,  as  drains  to  take  off 
the  quantity  of  rain  water,  which  comes  down  from  the  large  inland  fwamps  ;  or  are 
.merely  arms  of  the  fea  :  of  this  kind,  are  Afhley,  Stono,  Coofaw,  Broad,  Colleton, 
Mav,  New,  and  Right's  rivers.  The  tide,  in  no  part  of  the  State,  flows  more  than 
25  miles  from  the  fca. 

Canal.]  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpofe  of  conncfting  Cooper 
and  Santee  rivers  by  a  canal  of  2,1  miles  in  length.  The  fum  fuppofed  to  be  necelTary 
to  complete  this  extcnfive  work  is  55,6201.  fterling.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  are  allowed 
by  the  legiflature  in  tolls  for  all  monies  advanced  by  ftockholders.  The  advantage  of 
a  canal  at  this  place,  to  one  who  infpefts  a  map  of  the  Carolina?,  muft  appear  to  be 
great,  both  to  the  pulalic  and  to  the  proprietors. 

Mountains.]  Except  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  the  Ridge,  and  fome  few  other  hill?, 
this  country  is  like  one  extcnfive  plain,  till  you  reach  the  Tryon  and  Hogback  moun- 
tains, 220  miles  north-veil  of  Cliarleftown.  The  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  above 
their  bale  is  3840  feet,  and  above  the  lea  coaft  4640.  There  is  exhibited  from  the  top 
of  thcfe  mountains  an  extenlive  view  of  this  State,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  :  and 
as  no  obiecSt  intervenes  to  obllru6tthe  'view,  a  man  with  telefcopic  eyes  might  diicern  vef- 
lels  at  fea.  The  mountains  weft  and  north-weft  rile  much  higher  than  thefe,  and  form 
a  ridge,  which  divides  the  waters  of  Tenneflee  and  Santee  rivers. 

Harbours.]  The  only  harboua-s  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charleftown,  Port  Royal,  and 
Georgetown.  Charleftown  harbour  is  fpacious,  convenient,  and|fafe  -.  it  is  formed  by 
the  iun6tion  of  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers :  its  entrance  is  guarded  by  Fort  Johnlbn. 
Twelve  miles  from  the  city  is  a  bar,  over  which  are  four  channels ;  one,  by  the  name 
ef  Ship  Channel,  has  18  feet  water  ;  another  i6i  ;  the  other  two  arc  for  fmaller  veficls. 
The  tides  rife  from  five  to  eiglit  feet.  Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  liarbom-,  of  fufh- 
iCicnt  extent  to  contain  ,thc  largcft  fl&ctin  tkc  v/orkl 
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'  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Winyaw  bay,  which  leads  to  Georgetown,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  vcflels  drawing  more  than  II  feet  water  ;  and  is,  in  many  refpedls,  a  very  dan- 
gerous place,  lliis  circumftan'ce  has  proved  injurious  to  the  growth  of  Georgetown, 
which  is  othervvilb  exceedingly  well  lituafed  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an  extenfive 
trade. 

Islands.]  Tiie  lea  coaft  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iflands,  around  which 
the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation,  for  the  conveyance  of  produce 
to  market.  " ; 

,  North  of  Charlcflown  harbour  lie  Bull's,  Dewee's,  and  Sullivan's  iflands,  which 
form  the  north  part  of  the  harbour.  James  ifland  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour, 
oppofite  Cliarlertown,  containing  about  fifty  families.  Further  S.  W.  is  John"*s  ifland, 
larger  than  James ;  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour,  divides 
thefcN  iflands.  Contiguous  to  John's  ifland,  and  conne6led  with  it,  by  a  bridge,  is 
Wadmclaw ;  call  of  w  hich  are  the  liTiall  ifles  of  Kej^vay  and  Simmon.  Between  thefe 
and  Edifto  ifiand  is  N.  Edillo  inlet,  which  alto  affords  a  good  harbour  for  veflels  of 
eafy  draft  of  water.  South  of  Edifto  ifland  is  S.  Edifto  inlet,  through  which  enter, 
from  the  northward,  all  the  veflels  bound  to  Beaufort,  Aflieepoo,  Combahce  and 
Coofaw. 

On  the  S.  W.  fide  of  St.  Helena  ifland  lies  a  clufter  of  iflands,  one  of  the  largeft  of 
which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal  lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  ifland,  Paris 
ifland,  and  the  Hunting  iflands,  five  or  fix  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo 
called  from  the  number  of  deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them.  All  thefe 
iflands,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  belong  to  St.  Helena  parifh. 

Crofling  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton  Head,  the  moft  fouthern  fea  ifland  in  Ca- 
rolina. Weft  and  fouth-weft  of  Hilton  Head,  lie  Pinckney's,  Bulls,  Dawfulkies,  and 
fome  fmaller  iflands,  between  which  and  Hilton  Head,  are  Calibogle  river  and  found, 
v^hich  form  the  outlet  of  May  and  New  rivers. 

The  foil  on  thefe  iflands  is  generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo  than  the 
main,  and  lefs  fuited  to  rice :  cotton  grows  very  well  upon  them.  The  natural  growth 
13  the  live  oak,  which  is  fo  excellent  for  fhip  timber,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree, 
the  utility  of  which,  in  the  conftru6tion  of  forts,  was  experienced  during  the  late  war. 

Chief  Towns.]  Charlestown  is  the  only  confiderable  town  in  South  Carolina  :  it 
is  fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Afhley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable.  Thefe  rivers  mingle  their  waters  imme- 
diately below  the  town,  and  form  a  fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  ocean  juft  below  Sullivan's  ifland,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  feven 
miles  ibuth-eaft  of  the  town.  In  thefe  rivers  the  tide  rifes,  in  common  about  6|  feet.* 
The  continued  agitation  which  this  occafions  in  the  waters  whfch  almoft  furround 
Charlcflown  ;  the  reftelliing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  and  the  finoke  rifing 
from  fo  many  chimneys,  render  Charleftown  more  healthy  than  any  part  ^of  the  low 
country  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  On  this  account  it  is  the  rcfort  of  great  numbers  of 
gentlemen,  invalids  from  the  Well:  India  iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the 
country,  who  come  here  to  fpend  the  lickly  months,  as  they  are -called,  in  queft  of 
health  and  of  the  focial  enjoyments  wliich  the  city  alfbrds  :  and  in  t?o  part  of  America 
are  the  focial  blcflings  enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally  than  in  Charleftown.  Un- 
aftcdled  hofpitality,  affiibility,  cafe  in  manners  and  addrefs,  and  a  dilpofition  to.make 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  tide  uniforinly  rifes  confiderably  higher  ii)  the  night  thaa  Ln  the  day ; 
■often  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.    The  fa^ie certain  ;  the  caufe  is  unknown. 
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their  guefts  welcome,  eafy,  and  plealed  with  themfelves,  are  chara(5lerilllcs  of  the  re- 
fpeaable  people  in  Charlcftown. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water  brackifh  and  un- 
\Vholeibme.  The  tlrccts  fiom  call  to  weft  extend  from  river  to  river,  and,  running  in 
a  ftrai"-ht  line,  not  only  open  beautiful  profpc6ts  each  way,  but  aflbrd  excellent  oppor- 
tunitiiS,  by  means  of  fubtenanean  drains,  for  removing  all  nuifances,  and  keeping  the 
city  clean  and  healthy.  Thefc  fircets  are  interfeftcd  by  others,  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  throw  the  town  into  a  number  of  fquares,  with  dwelling  houfcs  in  front,  and  office 
houl'es  and  little  gardens  behind.  Some  of  the  lueets  are  conveniently  wide,  but  mofl 
of  them  are  much  too  narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  city,  in  fo  warm  a  climate, 
Belidcs  their  being  a  nurfcry  for  various  difcafes  from  their  confined  lituation,  they 
have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in  cafe  of  fires,  the  dcftru<?t:ive  efFc(fts  of  whicli 
have  been  frequently  felt  in  this  city.  The  houfcs,  which  have  been  lately  builtj^^are: 
brick,  with  tiled  roofs.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlcftown  are  elegant,  and  molL' 
of  them  are  neat,  airy,  and  well  furnifncd.  The  public  buildings  arc,  an  exchang;c. 
Hate  houfe,  lately  rebuilt,  armoury,  poor  houfe,  two  large  churches  for  Epifcopa- 
lians,  two  for  Congregationalifls  or  Independents,  one  for  Scotch  Prelbyterians,  one 
for  Baptifls,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  the  Methodilis,  (a  large  houfe  for 
Vorfhip,  being  lately  finifhed  by  them)  one  for  French  Proteflants,  belides  a  meeting 
houfe  for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets.  A  great  proportion  of  the  moft 
wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations,  from  which  they  receive  lupplies  of  almoil:  every 
article  of  living.  The  country  abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks  :  their  beef,  mut-- 
ton,  and  veal,  are  not  of  the  beft  kind.     Few  fifh  are  brought  to  market. 

In  1787,  it  was  computed  that  there  was  1600  houfes  in  this  city,  and  9600  white 
Uihabitants,  and  5400  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the  healthinefs  >  f  the  place,  upwards 
of  200  of  the  white  inhabitants  were  above  60  years  of  age.  in  1791,  there  were 
i6,:!iC,g  inhabitants,  of  whom  7684  were  flaves. 

Charlcllown  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13  wards,  which  chufe  as 
ipany  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citizens  eletft  an  intendant  of  the  city.  The 
intendant  and  w^ardens  form  the  city  council,  who  have  power  to  make  and  enforce 
^yc^laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  city. 

'  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  of  about  50  or  60  houfes, 
and  200  inhabitants,  who  are  diftinguiflied  for  their  hofpitality  and  politencfs.  The 
coHTts  which  were  formerly  held  here,  are  now  held  at  Coofawhatchie. 

Georgetown,  the  feat  of  jufticc  in  Georgetown  diflrii^,  Hands  on  a  fpot  of  land 
near  the  junction  of  a  number  of  rivers,  which.  When  united  in  one  broad  flream,  by 
the  name  of  Winyaw,  fall  into  the  ocean  12  miles  below  the  town. 

Columbia,  which  has  lately  been  made  the  feat  of  government  by  the  legiflature, 
flands  juft  below  the  junilion  of  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  on  the  Congarec.  The  pub- 
lic offices  have,  however,  in  tome  inllanccs  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  counties,  andabrancli  of  each  retained  in  Charleflovvn. 

Camden,  on  the  V/ateree,  N.  W.  of  Santce  hills,  130  miles  weft  of  north  from 
Charleftown,  is  regularly  built,  upon  a  good  plan  ;  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  yet 
executed. 

PuRYSBURGH  is  a  hilly  village,  about  20  miles  above  Savannah,  on  the  north  bank, 
of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  early  fettled  by  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the 
culture  of  lilk,  which  for  a  wliile  they  attended  to  witli  Ipu-it.  Tlie  mulberry  trees  are 
yet  fiuuding,  and  lome  attention  is  ilill  paid  to  the  making  of  filk:  but  the  profits  of 
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i^K  rice' and  inclipio  Toon  diverted  the  original  planters  froin  almofl  every  other  purfuit. 
Bclides  thefe,  are  JacklbnborouglijOrangeburgh,  Winnlborough,  and  Cambridge,  which 
are  all  inconfiderablc  villages  of  iVom  30  to  60  dwelling  houles. 

General  Face  of  the  Country.]  The  whole  State,  to  the  diftance  of  80  miles 
from  the  lea,  is  level,  and  almod:  without  a  llone.  In  this  dillance,  by  a  gradvial 
afccnt  from  the  fea  coafl,  the  land  rifes  about  190  feet.  Here,  if  you  proceed  io  a 
W.  N.  W.  courfe  from  Charleilown,  commences  a  curioufly  uneven  country.  The 
traveller  is  conllantly  afccnding  or  defcending  little  fand  hills,  which  nature  feems  to 
have  difunited  in  a  fi'olic.  If  a  pretty  high  lea  were  fuddcnly  arretted,  and  transformed 
into  fand  hills,  in  the  veiy  form  the  waves  exifted  at  the  moment  of  transformation,  it 
would  prefent  the  eye  with  jult  fuch  a  view  as  is  here  to  be  fcen.  Some  little  herbage, 
and  a  few  fmall  pines  grow  even  on  this  foil.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  have  but  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence  on  corn  and  fweet  potatoes,  which  grow  here  tolerably  well.  This 
curious  country  continues  for  fixtv  miles,  till  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  The  Ridge, 
140  miles  from  Cbarleftown.  This  ridge  is  a  remarkable  tratt  of  high  ground,  as  you 
approach  it  from  the  fea,  but  level  as  you  advance  north-v/cft  from  its  fummit.  It  is 
■a,  fine  high,  liealthy  belt  of  land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  foil,  and  extends  from 
the  Savannah  to  Broad  river,  in  about  6°  30'  wefl  longitude  from  Pliiladelphia. 
Beyond  this  ridge  commences  a  counfry  cxaftly  refembling  the  northern  States. 
Here  hills  and  dales,  with  all  their  verdure  and  variegated  beauty,  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields,  which  are  rare  in  the  low  country,  begin  to  gi-ow  common. 
Here  Heaven  has  bellowed  its  blefling  with  a  moft  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is  much 
more  temperate  and  healthful  than  nearer  to  the  fea.  The  hills  are  covered  with  va- 
luable woods ;  the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is 
equal  to  every  vegetable  production.  This,  by  way  of  diftin6tion,  is  called  the  Upper 
■Country^,  where  are  different  modes  and  different  articles  of  cultivation ;  where  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  di^erent  tone.  The  land 
ftill  riles  by  a  gradual  afcent ;  each  fuccceding  hill  overlooks  that  vi^hich  immediately 
precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced  220  miles  in  a  north -weft  direction  from  Charlef- 
■town,  the  ele\*ation  of  the  land  above  the  fea  coall  is  found  by  menfuration  to  be  800 
feet.  Here  commences  a  mountainous  countrj^,  which  continues  rifing  to  the  wefterii 
terminating  point  of  this  State. 

Soil  and  Production's.]  The  foil  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  fibril,  the  pine 
■barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interfperfed  among  the  pine  barren 
are  trails  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every  kind  of  growth  but  that  of  grafs.  Thefe 
trafts  are  called  favannahs,  conftituting  a  fecond  kind  of  toil,  good  for  grazing.  The 
third  kind  is  that  of  the  fwantps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great  plenty,  cyprefs,  bays, 
loblolly  pines,  &c.  In  thefe  Iwamps  rice  is  cultivated,  which  conllitutes  the  llaple 
comiTiodity  of  the  State.  The  high  lands,  commonly  known  by  fhe  name  of  oak  and 
Ificcory  lands,  conllitute  the  fourth  kind  of  Ibil.  The  nat;iral  growth  is  oak,  hiccory, 
walnirt,  -pine,  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the  low  country,  ai-e  cultivated  Indiarj 
com  principally;  and  in  tlie  back  country,  belides  thele,  they  raifc  tobacco  in  large 
^quantities,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  filk.* 

Tha'c  is  little  fruit  in  this  State,  cfpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it.     They  have 
oranges,  which  are  chiefly  four,  and  figs  in  plenty,  a  few  limes  and  lemons,  poniegra- 

*  See  thenature-of  the  foil  more  paiticiilafly  defcrlbed  undei-  this  head  In  ths  dsfcription  o/Ceorgh. 
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nates, :  peaV?,  and  peaches ;  apples  arc  fcarce,   and  are  imported  from  the  northern 
State*.     Melons,  (efpccially  the  water  melon)  are  railed- here  in  great  perfedlion. 

The  river  fwamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  wiih  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety 
and  fucccfs,  do  not  extejid  higlier  up  the  rivers  than  the  head  of  the  tides ;  and  in 
eilimatiug  the  value  of  this  fpecics  of  rice  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  riles  is  taken 
into  conlideration,  thofe  lying  where  it  rifes  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
Ivvampt;  being  the  moft  valuable.  The  lieft  inland  fwamps,  which  conftitute  a  fecond 
fpecies  of  rice  land,  are  fuch  as  are  fiirnifhed  with  referves  of  water.  Thefe  referves 
are  formed  by  means  of  large  banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  fwamps,  whence 
it  is  con^eyecf,  when  needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  1 1  o  miles  from  the  fea,  the  river  l\vamps  terminate,  and 
the  high  lands  extend  c^uite  to  the  rivers,  and  form  banks,  in  fome  places,  feveral  hun- 
dred feet  high  from  the  furface  of  the  v^ater,  and  afford  many  extenfive  and  delightful 
views.  'Iliefe  high  banks  are  interwoven  with  layers  of  leaves  and  different  coloured 
earth,  and  abound  with  quaiTies  of  fi-ee-ftone,  pebbles,  flint,  chrytlals,  ii'oa  ore  in 
abundance,  lilver,  lead,  fulphur,  and  coarfe  diamonds. 

The  Iwamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide  are  occafionally  planted  with  corn,  cotton, 
and  indigo.     The  foil  is  verj"-  riph,  yielding  from  forty  to  fifty  buihels  of  corn  an  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  gradations  from  the  fea  coafl  to  the  upper  country,  with 
retpe(5t  to  the  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  cultivators.  On.  the  iflands 
upon  the  fea  coatl,  and  for  forty  or  f.fty  miles  back  ("and  on  the  rivers  mueh  farther) 
the  cultivators  are  all  flaves.  No  white  man,  to  fpeak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling 
a  farm  and  improving  it  for  himfelf  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no  negroes,  he  hires- 
himfelf  as  overfeer  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has  more  than  he  can  or  Avill,  attend  to,, 
till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf.  The  articles  cultivated  are  corn  and  potatoes,  which, 
with  the  fmall  rice,  are  food  for  the  negroes  ;  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  for  exportation. 
The  culture  of  this  latl  article  is  capable  of  being  ina-eafed  equal  to  almoil  any 
demand.  The  foil  was  cultivated,  till  lately,  almoft  wholly  by  manual  labour.  The 
ploug^,  till  fince  the  peace,  was  fcarcely  ufed.  Now,  the  plough  and  harrow  and 
other  improvements  are  introduced  into  the  rice  fwamps  with  great  fuccefs,  and.  will 
no  doubt  become  general.  In  the  middle  fettlements,  negroes  are  not  lb  numerous. 
The  mafter  attends  perfonally  to  his  own  bufinefs.  The  land  is  not  properly  fituated 
-for  rice.  It  produces  moderately  good  indigo  weed,  and  fome  tobacco  is  raifed  for 
exportation.  The  farmer  is  contented  to  raife  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poultry,  and  a 
little  wheat.  In  the  upper  country,  there  are  but  few  negroes ;  generally  fpeaking, 
the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  States,  upon 
the  labour  of  themfelves  and  families  for  fubfiflence ;  the  plough  is  ufed  almoft  wholly. 
Indian  com  in  great  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  &:c.  are  raifed  for  food,  and 
much  tohaeco  and  fome  wheat,  cotton  and  indigo  for  exportation. 

Mode  op  cultivating  Rice.]  ■  Rice  ground  is  prepared  only  by  effedlually 
tecuring  it  fi'om  the  water,  except  fome  higher  parts  of  it,  which  are  ibmetimes  dug  up 
with  a  hoe,  or  mellowed  by  a  plough  or  harrow.  When  the  rice  is  young,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  water  does  not  prevent  its  growth.  Thofe  who  have  water  in  referve, 
commonly  let  it  in  upon  their  rice,  after  firft  going  through  with  the  hoe,  while  it  is 
young,  though  it  is  deemed  beft  to  keep  out  the  grafs  without  this  aid,  by  tlie  hoe 
only.  The  water  is  commonly  kept  on  the  rice  eight  or  ten  days  after  hoeing.  When 
the  ear  is  formed,  the  water  is  continued  on  till  it  is  ripe.  It  Is  hoed  three  or  four 
times.    When  the  grafe  is  veiy  thick,  a  n%roe  cannot  hoe  more  than  one  fixteenth  of 
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an  acre  in  a  day.  From  three  pecks  to  a  bufhel  is  fown  an  acre.  It  produces  from 
fitty  to  eighty  bufhels  of  rough  rice  an  acre  ;  1 20  bufhcls  of  rough  rice  have  been  pro- 
duced on  one  acre  ;  twenty  bufhels  of  which  make  about  500  pounds,  or  eight  and  a 
quarter  bulbels  clean  rice  for  market.  After  it  is  thrcfhed,  it  is  winnowed,  and  then 
ground  in  a  mill,  conftructed  of  two  blocks  in  a  fimple  manner;  then  winnowed  by 
a  fan  conftrudled  for  that  pur^jofe,  then  beat  in  a  mortar  by  hand,  or  now  generally 
by  horfe  or  water  machines,  then  fifted,  to  feparate  the  whole  rice  from  that  which  is 
broken  and  the  flour.  The  whole  rice  is  then  ban^ellcd  in  calks  of  about  500  pounds^ 
or  eight  and  a  quarter  bulhels.  The  fmall  rice  ferves  for  provifions,  and  the  flom-  for 
provender,  the  chafF  for  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder.  The  blade  is  green  and 
frefli  while  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  price  is  from  9s.  4d.  to  los.  6d.  a  hundred;  dollars 
4s.  8d. 

Manufactures.]  In  the  middle,  and  efpeclally  in  the  upper  country,  the  people 
are  obliged  to  manufa£turc  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  moit  of  their 
hulbandry  tools;  but  in  the  lower  country,  the  inhabitants,  for  thefe  articles,  depend 
almofl  entirely  on  their  merchants.  Late  accounts  fi-om  the  interior  parts  of  this  State 
inform,  that  the  inhabitants  manufadture,  entirely  in  the  family  way,  as  much  as  they 
have  occafion  for;  that  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  are  plenty  ;  that  the}'  have  a  confider- 
able  itock  of  good  fheep ;  that  great  exertions  arc  made,  and  much  done  in  the  houfe- 
liold  way;  that  they  have  long  been  in  tlie  habit  of  doing  fomething  in  family  manu^ 
failures,  but  within  a  few  years  pafl  great  improvements  have  beea  made.  Tlie  wo- 
men do  the  weaving  and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to  agriculture. 

This  State  furniftes  all  the  materials,  and  of  the  befl  kind,  for  fhip  building.  Tlrer 
live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yellow  pines,  are  of  a  fuperior  quality.  Ships  might  be 
built  here  with  more  eafe,  and  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  middle  and 
eaftem  States.  A  want  of  feamea  is  one  realoU'  w:hy  this  bulinels  is  not  m.ore  generally 
attended  to. 

So  much  attention  Is  now  paid  to  tte  manufacture  of  indigo  in  this  State,  that  it 
bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  French.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  flill  the  pra61ice  of 
the  merchants  concerned  in  the  Carolina  trade  to  fell,  at  foreign-  markets,  the  Carolina 
indigo  of  the  firfl:  quality,  as  French. 

Constitution.]  The  legiflative  authority  is  vefted  in  a  General  Aflembly,  con- 
litling  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives.  There  are  124  reprefentatives,  and 
^^  fenators  appointed  among  the  feveral  dillrifts.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  for 
two  years,  mufl  te  free  white  men,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  have  been  inhabitants 
of  the  State  three  years.  If  relident  in  the  difti'ift,  they  muft  have  a  freehold  of  500 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  eftate  worth  150I.  llerling,  clear  of  debt ;  if 
non-refident,  muft  have  a  ireehold  in  tlie  diftrift  worth  500I.  fterling  clear  of  debt. 
The  fenators  are  chofen  for  four  years,  and  divided  into  two  clafles,  one  daii  being 
chofen  every  fecond  year.  They  muft  be  free  white  men,  thirty  years  old,  and  have 
been  inhabitants  five  years.  If  refident  in  the  diftridt,  they  muft  have  a  freehold  worth 
300I.  fterling,  clear  of  debt;  if  non-refident,  a  freehold  worth  loool.  llerling,  clear  of 
debt.  Every  free  white  man,  twenty-one  years  old,  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  two  years,  and  been  a  freeholder  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  fix  months, 
or  having  been  refident  in  the  diftrid.  fix  months,  and  paid  a  tax  of  3s.  fterling,  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legiflature.  The  General  Aflembly  is  chofen  on  the 
fecond  Monday  of  October,  and  meets  on  the  foufth  Monday  in  November  annually. 
.Each  houfe  choofes  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  Its  members,  and 
has  a  negative  on  tlie  other.    A  majority  of  each  maie  a  quorum  from  day  to  day,  and 
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compel  the  attcnclaiire  of  members.  They  arc  protected,  In  their  pcrlons  and  eftate?, 
thniiig  the  feilioii?,  ;ind  ten  days  before  and  after;  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace.  They  are  paid  out  at'  the  public  trealury,  from  which  no 
money  is  drawn  but  liy  the  legiilativc  authority.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the  lower 
lioufe,  but  may  be  altered  or  rejected  by  the  fenate.  Army  and  navy  contraftors,  and 
all  officers,  excepting  officers  in  the  militia,  jufticcs  of  the  peace,  and  juftices  of 
the  coimty  courts  which  have  no  falarics,  are  excluded  from  the  General  Atlembly. 
The  clergy  are  excluded  tVom  civil  offices.  The  executive  authority  is  veiled  in  a 
governor,  chofen  for  two  jears,  by  both  houfes  of  affembly  jointly ;  but  he  cannot  be 
re-elected  till  after  four  years.  He  mull  be  thirty  years  old,  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Sta'c  ten  years,  and  have  an  ellatc  in  it  worth  1500L  flcrling,  clear  of  debt. 
H<*can  hold  no  other  office,  except  in  the  militia.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  chofeu 
in  the  fame  luanner,  for  the  fame  time,  and  poifeffing  the  fame  qualifications  ;  and 
holds  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  l"hc  governor  is  commander  in  chief 
of  the  military  force;  has  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  to  rccpiirc  information  of  executive  officers; 
to  convene  the  General  AHembly  on  extraordinary  occalions,  and  to  adjourn  them  to 
any  time  not  beyond  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  next  enfuing,  in  cafe  they  can- 
not agree  on  die  time  thcmfelves.  He  mull  inform  the  General  Affembly  of  the 
condition  of  the  State;  recommend  fuch  meafures  as  he  fliall  judge  expedient;  and 
take  care  that  die  laws  are  taithfully  executed  in  mercy.  The  legiflatm-c  has  power 
to  veil  the  judicial  authority  in  fuch  courts  as  it  lliall  tliink  proper.  The  judges  hold 
their  cbnimillion  during  good  behaviour.  Thofe  of  the  fupcrior  courts  are  eledlcd  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of  aifcmbly;  have  a  Itatcd  lalaiy,  and  can  hold  no  other 
office.  All  officers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  conititution  of  this 
State,  and  of  the  United  States;  and,  for  malconduA,  may  be  impeached  by  tlie 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  This  conftitution  afferts  the  lu- 
prcme  power  of  the  people  ;  liberty  of  confcicnce  ;  trial  by  jurj'- ;  and  fubordination  of 
the  military  to  the  civil  power.  \t  excludes  ex poji  faSio  laws;  liills  of  attainder;  ex- 
ccflive  bail ;  and  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary  diflin6lion. 

The  leglilaturc  has  power,  under  certain  regulations,  to  make  amendments  to  the 
cohfiitution.  And  a  convention  may  be  called  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  branches 
of  tlie  whole  reprel'entation. 

This  conftitution  was  ratified  June  3d,  1790- 

Laws.]     The  laws  of  this  State  have  nothing  in  tlicm  of  a  particular  natiu-e,  ex- 
cepting what  ariles  fi-om  the  permiffion  of  flavery.     The  evidence  of  a  flave  cannot 
'  be  taken  againll  a  whi-te  man ;  and  the  mailer  who  kills  his  flave  is  not  punifhable 
othcrwife  than  by  a  pecuniary  muk^t,  and  twelve  montlis  imprifonmcnt. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  at  tlie  fcfiion  of  the  legiflature  in  1792,  to  put  in  train 
the  bulineis  of  revifing  and  amending  the  negro  acS^t,  or  the  law  for  governing  the 
flaves.  The  iffuc  wc  hope  wiH  meliorate  the  condition -of  the  ilaves,  and  alFoi-d  an 
evidence  to  the  world  of  the  enlightened  polity,  and  incrt-aiing  humanity  oi  the 
citizens  of  this  State.  We  anticipate  an  ilfue  of  this  nature  the  rather,  bccaufe  a  dil"- 
])ofition  to  loft  en  the  rigors  of  11a  very  has  of  late  been  man  ifefted,  by  allowing  them 
fiffi,  tobacco,  and  fummcr  clothing,  which  foranoi'ly  was  not  cuilomar}-. 

A  law,  altering  the  mode  of  delccnt  of  inteftatc  ellates,  which  formerly  defcended 
according  to  the  laws  of  England, -was  palled  in  i  792.  According  to  the  prefent  law, 
a  more  equal  partition  takes  place,  and  more  confornTable  to  a  Kpublican  government, 
and  to  the  dictrites  of  natural  aflection. 
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By  a  late  regulation,  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  before  had  a  falary  of  500I,  each, 
a.nd  fees,  have  now  600I.  and  no  fees.     The  chief  juilice  has  800I. 

State  op  Literature.]  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  fent  their 
fons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the  war  and  lince,  they  have  generally  lent 
tlicm  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Thofc  who  have  been  at  this  expenle  in  edu- 
cating their  fons,  have  been  but  comj^aratlvely  few  in  number,  fo  tliat  the  literature 
of  the  State  is  at  a  low  c])b.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  fiourifh. 
There  are  feveral  refpecl:able  academics  at  Charlellown;  one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port 
^oyal  Ifland,  and  feveral  others  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  State.  Three  colleges  have 
lately  been  incorporated  by  law  ;  one  at  Charlellown,  one  at  Winnltorough,  in  the 
tliftrict  of  Camden,  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diltricl  of  Ninety-Six.  The  public 
and  private  donations  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges  were  originally  inte»ded 
to  have  been  appropriated  jointly,  for  the  erecting  and  fupporting  of  one  relpectablc 
college.  The  divilion  of  thefe  donations  has  frultrated  this  deligu.  Part  of  the  old 
barracks  in  Charleftown  has  been  handlbmely  fitted  up,  and  converted  into  a  college, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  tludeuts  ;  but  it  does  not  yet  nierit  a  move  dignified  name 
than  that  of  a  refpeitable  academy.  The  Mount  Sion  College,  at  Winnfborovigh,  is 
fupported  by  a  refpedtable  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been  incorporated. 
This  inltitution  fiourillies  and  bids  fair  for  ufefulnefs.  The  college  at  Cambridge  is 
no  more  than  a  grammar  fchool.  Tliat  the  literature  of  this  State  might  be  put  upon 
a  refpedlable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  among  its  wealthy 
inhabitants. 

Charitable  a>jd  other  Societies.^  Thefe  are  the  South  Carolina,  Mount  Sion, 
Library  and  St.  Cecilia  Societies;  a  lociety  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  clergymen,  a  medical  fociety  lately  inltituted  in  Charleftown,  and  a  mulical  fociety. 
At  Beaufort  and  on  St.  Helena  arc  feveral  charitable  focietics,  incorporated  with  funds 
to  a  conliderable  amount,  defigned  principally  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and 
which  promife,  at  a  future  day,  to  be  of  great  public  utility.  What  arc  called  Jockey 
Clubs,  have  increafed  within  a  few  years. 

Indians.]  .  The  Catabaws  are  the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  State.  They  have 
but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  lituated  on  Catabaw  river,  in  latitude  34^  49',  on 
the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  Carohnas,  and  contains  about  450  inha- 
bitants, of  which  about  150  are  fighting  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with  the  Six  Nations,  into 
whole  country  they  often  penetrated,  which  it  is  laid  no  other  Indian  nation  from  th-e 
fouth  or  well  ever  did.  The  Six  Nations  always  confidercd  them  as  the  bravell  of  their 
enemies,  till  they  were  furrounded  by  the  feltlemcnts  of  white  people,  whole  ncigh- 
t)Ourhood,  with  other  concunxnt  caul'cs,  have  rendered  them  corrupt  and  neivekik; 

Religion.]  Since  tlie  revolution,  by  vvfhich  all  denominations  were  put  on  an 
equal  footing,  there  have  been  no  dilputes  between  different  religious  fccts.  They  all 
agree  to  differ. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  State  arc  fettled  chiefly  by  Prcfbyterians,  Baptifts,  and 
Mcthodiits.  From  this  moft  probable  calculations  it  is  fuppofcd  that  the  rcliijious 
denominations  of  this  State,  as  to  numbers,  may  be  ranked  as  follows  :  Prelby- 
terians,  including  tlie  Con<xregational  and  Independent  diurches,  Epifcopalians,  Baptills, 
Mcthodills,  &c.  "  ^ 

Character.]  "There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  tli's 
State,  except  v.hat  arifes  from  the  mifchievous  inilucncx;  of  flavcrv  ;  and  iii  ih'i^, 
indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  other  fouthern  Slatt-.     Slavery, 
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by  exempting  great  numbers  from  the  ncceffities  of  labour,  leads  to  luxury,  diflipation, 
and  extravagance.  The  ablblutc  autliority  wliicb  is  excrcifed  over  their  (laves,  too 
much  favours  a  haughty  liipcreilious  l)elmvi«ur.  A  difpohtion  to  obey  the  Chrittian 
precept,  ^'  Do  to  others  as  you  would  that  others  fliould  do  unto  you,"  is  not  cherifhed 
by  a  daily  exhibition  of  many  made  for  one.'  The  Carolinians  fooner  arrive  at 
maturit)',  both  in  tlx'ir  bodies  and  minds,  than  the  natives  of  colder  climates.  They 
poffefs  a  natural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius,  fuperior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  ;  but  too  generally  want  that  entei-prize  and  pcrfeverancc,  \Afhich  are  neceflary 
for  the  higheft  attainments  in  the  arts  and  Iciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few  motives 
to  enterprize.  Inhabiting  a  Ibrtilc  country,  which,  by  the  labour  of  flavcs,  produces 
plentifully,  and  creates  affluence ;  in  a  climate  which  favours  indulgence,  eale,  and  a 
clifpofition  for  convivial  pleafnrcs,  they  too  generally  refl  contented  with  barely 
knowledge  enough  to  ti'anfacl  the  common  affairs  of  life.  There  arc  not  a  few 
jnftances,  however,  in  this  State,  in  which  genius  has  been  united  with  application, 
and  the  eflccts  of  their  union  have  been  happily  experienced,  not  only  l^y  this  State, 
but  by  the  United  States. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  flav'es,  furnlflies  tlieir  proprietors  with 
the  means  of  hofpitality  ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  ufe  thefe  mesins  with  more 
liberality.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fpare  no  pains  or  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft 
poliHi  of  education  i.o  their  children,  by  enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  other  means 
imattainable  by  Ihofe  who  have  but  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  arc  generally  affable  and  cafy  in  their  manners,  and  polite  and 
attentive  to  lirangers.  The  ladies  want  the  bloom  of  the  north,  but  have  an  engaging 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  and  many  of  them  poflcfs  the 
polite  and  elegant  accomplifhmcnts. 

HuiTting  is  the  moll  falhionable  amufement  in  this  State.  At  this  the  country  gen- 
tlemen are  extremely  expert,  and  with  furpriiing  dexterity  purfue  their  game  through 
\he  woods.  Gaming  of  aU  kinds  is  more  difcountenanced,  among  fafhionable  people, 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  States.  Twice  a  year,  flatedly,  a  clafs  of  fportive 
gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  States,  have  their  horfe-races.  Bets  of  ten 
or  tifteen  hundred  guineas  have  been  fometimes  laid  on  thefe  occalions. 

There  is  no  inltance,  perhaps,  in  ^^'hich  the  richer  clafs  of  people  trefjjafs  more  on 
the  rules  of  propriety  than  in  the  mode  of  conducting  their  funerals.  That  a  decent 
refpedl  be  paid  to  the  dead,  is  the  natural  dictate  of  refined  humanity  ;  but  this  is  not 
done  by  fumptuous  and  expenfive  entertainments,  fplendid  decorations,  and  pompous 
ceremonies,  which  a  mifguided  fafhion  has  here  introduced  and  rendered  neceifaiy. 
h\  Charleftown,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  no  perfons  attend  a  funeral  any  more 
than  a  wedding,  unlets  particularly  invited.  Wine,  punch,  and  all  kinds  of  liquors, 
tea,  coffee,  cake,  &c-  in  profulion,  are  handed  round  on  thefe  folemn  occafions.  In 
ihort,  one  would  fuppofe  that  the  religious  proverb  of  the  wife  man,  "  It  is  better  to 
go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to  the  houfe  of  fcafting,"  would  be  unintelligible 
and  wholly  inapplicable  here,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  diilingulfh  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing from  the  houfe  of  feafling. 

Military  Strength.]  There  are  between  ao,ooo  and  30,000  fighting  men  in  this 
State.  About  ten  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfon,  on  James  Ifland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Charleftown  harbour,  by  which  no  veffel  can  pais,  unlets  the  mailer  or  mate 
make  oath  that  there  is  no  malignant  diftemper  on  board.  The  militia  laws,  enading 
that  every  freeman,  between"  16  and  50  years  of  age,  fhall  be  prepared  for  war,  have 
been  but  indifferently  obejed  fince  the  peace.  Aji  unufual  degree  of  military  fpirit, 
i  "  ijowevcTj 
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ftowever,  feems  lately  to  have  arifen  among  the  citizens  of  Chaileftown.     No  lefs  than 

eight  volunteer  uniform  companies  have  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop  of 

horfe,  and  the  ancient  battalion  of  artillery. 

:    Public  Revenue  and  Expenses.]    The  public  revenue  of  this  State  is,  nominally, 

•90,0001.  ilerling;  but  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  not  colletted,  or  paid  in  fecuritiesi 

which  are   much   depreciated.      The   cxpenfes   of    government  are  about   16.000L 

flerling. 

Mode  of  levying  Taxes.]  The  gre.^t  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  raifed'by 
a  tax  on  \ands  and' negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  taxed  according  to 
their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand  divifions ;  the  firtl  reaches  from  the  fea-coail 
to  tlie  extent  of  the  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  fecond,  fiom  thefe  points  to  the  fall  of 
the  rivers ;  and  thence  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  the  weflern  fettlement  makes  the  thirds 
Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more  exacftly  afcertaining  the  value  of  the  lands> 
are  fubdivided  into  21  different  fpecies  ;  the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  cftimated  at  fix 
pounds,  and  the  leafl  valuable  at  one  fhilling  per  aere.  One  per  cent,  on  tlie  valus 
thus  eftimated  is  levied  from  all  granted  lands  in  tlie  State.  The  collection  of  taxes  is 
not  annexed  to  the  office  of  Iheriff,.  but  is  committed  to  particular  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  who  are  allowed  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  Charleftowny 
and  five  per  cent,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  on  all  they  colleft.. 
■  Banks.]  Befides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  a  bank,  by  the  name  of  the  Soudl- 
Carolina  bank,  was- eliablilhcd  in  1792  in  Cliarleftown. 

;  Damage  by  the  late  War.]  The  damages  w^hich  this  State  fviftained  in  the  late 
.war  are  thus  eflimated  :  the  three  entire  crops  of  1779,  1780,  and  17S!,  all  of  which 
.were  ufed  by  the  Britifh  ;  the  cro]!  of.  i  7  8  2 ,  taken  by  the  Americans  ;  about  25,000 
negroes  ;  many  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  houfliold  furniture  in  abun- 
dance; the  villages  of  Georgetown  and  Camtlen  bui'tit ;  the  lots  to  tlie  citizens  di- 
rectly by  the  plunderingsand  dcvaftations  of  the  Britifh  army,  and  indirc6lly  by  Ame- 
rican irapreirmcnts,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  together  with  the 
heavy  debt  of  1,200,000!.  Iterling,  incurred  for  the  fiipport  of  the  war,  in. one  aggre- 
gate view,  make  the  price  of  independence  to  South  Carolina,  exclulive  of  the  blood 
of  its  citizens,  iipwards  of  3,000,000!.  flerling. 

GoTviMEUCK.]  The  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  raanufacflures, -occafions  a 
Yiift  confumption.of  foreign  imported  articles  ;  but  the  quantities  and  value  of  their 
exports  generally  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  State,  except  wlien.  tliere  arc  large 
importations  of  negroes. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charlfeftown,  in  the  year  ending  November" 
.1787,  was  then  ellirnated,  from  authentic  documents,  at  595,279!.    19s.  5d..  fcerling 
money.    Tiie  number  of  veflels  cleared  from  the  cuftom-houfe  the  fame  year,  was  947, 
meafiiring  62,118  tons;    735  of  thefe,   meafiiring  41,531  tons,  were  American ;  the 
others   belonged,  to    Great  Britain,    Spain,    France,,  the  United. Netherlands,    and. 
Ireland. 

The  principaV  articles  exported  from 'this- State  are,  rice,  indfgo,  tobacco,  Ikins  of 
vai-ious  kinds,  laeef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  turpentine,  rajTtle  wax,  lumber, 
naval  flores,  cork,  leather,  pink  root,  Ihake  root,  ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moll  fucccfs- 
ful  ferfons,  there  have  been  as  many  as  140,000  barrels  of.  rice,  and  i,300,ooolbs. 
of  indigo,  exported  in  a  year.  From  the  i5tli  of  December,  1791,  to  September, 
1792,  108,567  tierces  of  rice,  averaging  55olbs.  nett  weight  each,  were  exported 
fiom  Ckirleilown.  In  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1791,  exclufive  of  two 
'  4  A".       -  quai-tersj 
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quarters,  for  which  no  returns  were  made,  the  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  vras 
1,866,021  dollars. 

Practice  of  Law,  Courts,  &c.]  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  country  in  1 669,  to 
the  year  1769,  a  lingle  court,  called  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  thought  fufficient 
to  tranladt  the  judicial  hufinefs  of  tl'c  State.  This  court  was  invariably  held  at  Charlef- 
town,  where  all  the  records  were  kept,  and  all  civil  bufinefs  tranfafted.  As  the  pro- 
vince increafcd,  inconveniencie^  arofe,  and  created  uneafinefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thcfe  inconveniencies  an  aft  was  paffed  in  1769,  by  which  the  province 
was  divided  into  leven  diflridts,  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  court  of  common 
pkas  (inveflcd  with  the  powers  of  the  fame  court  in  England)  fat  four  times  a  year  in 
Cliarleftown.  By  the  above-mentioned  a6l,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
were  empowered  to  fit  as  judges  of  the  court  of  fefiions,  invefted  with  the  powers  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  in  the  criminal  jurifdi6lion.  The  act  likewife 
direfted  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  feflions  in  Cliarleftown  diftridf, 
to  divide,  and  two  of  the  judges  to  proceed  on  what  is  called  the  northern  circuit, 
-and  the  other  two  on  the  fouthern  circuit,  diftributingjuftice  in  their  progrefs.  This 
mode  of  adminiftcring  juftice  continvied  till  1785,  when,  by  the  mianimous  exertions 
of  the  two  upper  diftridts,  an  a6l  was  paffed,  eftablifhing  county  courts  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  four  diftrids  of  Camden,  Ninety  Six,  Cheraws,  and  Orangeburgh. 
The  county  courts  are  empowered  to  fit  four  times  in  a  year.  Before  the  eftablilh- 
mcnt  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  refided  at  Cliarleftown,  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  government ;  and  the  Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  and  genteel  as  any  in  the 
United  States.  Since  this  eftablifhment,  lawyers  have  flocked  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  fettled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  law  fuits  have  been  multiplied  beyond 
all  former  knowledge. 

History.]  The  reformation  in  France  occafioned  a  civil  war  between  the  Proteftant 
and  Catholic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During  thefe  domeftic  troubles,  Jalper  de  Co- 
li"-ni,  a  principal  commander  of  the  Proteftant  army,  fitted  out  two  fhips,  and  fent 
tlicm  with  a  colony  to  America,  under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribaud,  for  the  pui-pofe 
of  fecuring  a  retreat  from  profecution.  Ribaud  landed  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now 
called  Albemarle  river,  in  North  Carolina.  This  colony,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardfhips,  were  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  No  further  attempts  were  made  to  plant 
a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  of  England.  Mention  is,  how- 
ever, made  of  Sir  Robert  Heath's  having  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  from  Charles  I. 
in  1630  ;  but  no  fcttlcmcnts  were  made  in  confcquence  of  tliis  grant. 

In  1662,  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven 
others,  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  31  ft  and  36th  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

A  fccond  charter,  given  two  years  after,  enlarged  their  boundaries,  and  compre- 
.hended  all  that  province,  territory,  &c.  extending  eaftward  as  far  as  the  north  end  osf 
.Currituck  Inlet,  upon  a  ftrait  line  wefterly  to  Wyonoke  Creek,  which  lies  within  or 
about  latitude  36-  30' ;  and  fo  weft,  in  a  dircA  line  as  far  as  the  South  Sea ;  and  foutli 
and  weltward  as  far  as  29°  north  latitude  inclufive  ;  and  fo  well  in  direct  lines  to  the 
South  Sea.*     Of  this  large  tciTitory,  the  King  conftituted  theie  eight  perfons  ablblute 

Lords 

*  Various  caufes  have  rendered  it  expedieat  to  divide  this  extenfiv-e  teititory  :  in  1728,  North  Carolina 
was  ertfted  into  a  feparate  province.  In  1733,  George  11.  granted  to  certain  truftees.  therein  mentioned, 
juid  to  their  fucceflbrs,  a  charter  of  all  thut  part  of  Carolina,  lying  bet\;ceii  thi  iiiolViiorthern  Itream  of 

SavaiuiaU 
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Lords  Proprietors  ;  invefling  them  witli  all  iiecefTaiy  powers  to  fettle  and  govern  tlie 
lame. 

Nothing  was  fuccefsfully  done  towards  the  fettlement  of  this  countr}'  till  1 609  ;  at 
this  time,  the  proprietors,  in  virtue  of  their  powers,  engaged  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to 
frame  for  them  a  conftitution  and  body  of  laws.  This  conftitution,  conlilling  of  120 
articles,  was  ariitocratical,  and-  though  ingenious  intheory,  could  never  be  fuccefsfuUy- 
reduced  to  practice. 

Three  clafles  of  nobility  were  to  be  eftablifhed,  viz.  barons,  cafliques,  and  land- 
graves. The  firft  to  poflefs  twelve  ;  the  lecond,- twenty-four  ;  the  third,  forty-eight 
thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  vmalicnable. 

In  1669,  William  Sayle  being  appointed  firfl  governor  of  this  country,  embarked^ 
with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Charleflownnow  iiands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  government,    a  period  of  50  years, 
(reckoning  from  1669  to  17 19)  the  colony  was  involved  in  perpetual  qua.n"els.    Oftea- 
times  they  were  haraffed  by  the  Indians  ;  fometimes  infcfted  with  pirates  :  frequently 
invaded  by  the  French  and  Spanifh  fleets ;  conftantly  uneafy  under  their  injudicious- 
government ;  and  quarrelling  with  tlieir  governors. 

But  their  mofl  bitter  difrcnlions  were  refpedling  religion.     The  Epifcopalians  being" 
more  numerous  than  the  dilTenters,  attempted  to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  feat  in  the 
legiflature.      Thefe  attempts  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  that  the  Church  of  England^  by 

Savannah  river ;  along  the  fea  coafi,  to  the  moft  fouthern  ftream  of  Alatamaha  river ;  \reft ward,  from  the 
heads  of  thefe  rivers,  refpeftively  in  direft  lines  to  the  South  Sea,  inclitfivelj,  with  all  iflands  within  twenty  ■ 
leagues  of  the  fame. 

In  1762,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  conceiving  that  the  lands  lying  fouth  of  Alatamaha  river  be- 
longed to  South  Carolina,  granted  feveral  trails  of  faid  land.  Upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Georgia,  of  this  fuppofed  encroachment  on  their  territory,  his  Majel?y  ifTued  a  proclamation  in  1763, 
annexing  to  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  aiid  St.  Mary's,  but  did  not  by  this 
annul  the  Carohna  grants.  The  boundary  line,  dividing  the  tv/o  provinces  (now  States)  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  hxd  long  been  the  fiibjeft  of  controveify;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  between  the 
North  Carolina  line,  and  a  line  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  of  Tugiilo  and  Kcowee  rivers ;  confequently, 
that  that  fpot  was  the  head  of  Savannah  river;  the  latter  contended,  that  the  fource  of  Keovvee  rivei'  was  tp 
be  confidered  as  the  head  of  Savannah  river. 

For  the  pnrpofe  of  fettling  this  controveify,  commifPioners  were  appointed  in  April,  1787,  by  the  contend-- 
ing  States,    \efted  with  full  pov/ers  to  determine  the  controverted  boundary,  which  they  fixed  as  follows: 

"  The  mofl  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the  fea  or  month  of  fuch  ftream,  tb 
the  fork  or  confluence  of  the  rivers,  now  called  Tugulo  and  Keovvee,  and  from  thence  the  moft  northern 
branch  or  ftream  of  the  faid  river  Tugulo,  till  it  interftfts  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South  Carolina,  if 
the  faid  branch  of  Tugulo  extends  fo  far  north,  referving  all  the  iflands  in  the  fiid  rivers  Savannah  and  Tu- 
gulo to  Georgia  :  but  if  the  faid  branch  or  ftream  of  Tugulo  does  not  extend  to  the  north  boundary  line  of 
South  Carolina,  then  a  weft'  line  to  the  Miffifiippi  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  fpring  or  fource  of  the  faid 
branch  of  Tugulo  river,  which  extends  to  the  higheft  northern  latitude,  fliall  for  ever  hereafter  form  the  fepa~ 
rating  limit  and  boundary  between  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

It  is  fuppofed,  in  the  map  of  this  State,  that  the  moft  northern  branch  of  the  Tugulo  river  interfe<Ss  the 
northern  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  which,  if  it  be  faft,  brings  the  State  to  a  point  in  latitude  35°,  and  about 
8°  35'  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  afcertained  whether  this  will  be  the  cale.  If  it  fliai! 
be  found  that  the  moft  northern  fource  of  the  Tugulo  does  not  extend  to  latitude  35%  then  South  Carolina,  or 
the  United  States  by  her  aflignment,  will  claim  a  ftrip  of  country  extending  from  the  meridian  weft  to  the 
Miffiffippi,  in  breadth  from  the  moft  northern  fource  of  the  Tugulo  to  latitude  35^,  unlefs  the  treaties  fub- 
Cfting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians  ftiall  interfere  and  bound  them  as  they  do  Georgia. 

It  ought  to  be  here  noted,  that  South  Carolina,  in  the  forementioned  treaty  v.ith  Georgia,  gave  yp  a  claim 
which  it  had  till  then  retained,  to  the  lands  fouth  of  the  Alatamaha,  as  a  return  to  Georgia'  for  agreeing  that. 
the  boundary  between  the  two  States  fiiould  be  tb.e  moft  northern  branch  of  the  Tugulo,  inftead  of  the 
Keowee,  as  had  been  originally  infifted  on  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  This  confirms  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  a  veiy  rich  trad  of  country,  which  had  been  referved  by  that  State  for  the  ofllccrs  and  foldicrs  of  the. 
i»tc  army, 
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41  mnjorlty  of  votes,  was  cflablifned  by  Inv.  This  ill!l>^ral  afl  tlirew  the  colony  in'hj 
the  utmotT  rnnfniion,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evil  cotifequenccs,  whici  •  d 

to  be  the  principal  raufe  of  the  revolution  which  foo'n  followed.  Notwitbl^ancli.  ;  '-e 
a 61  cflaV)liibina;  tiie 'Church,  of  England  was  repealed,  tranquillity  was  not  reftoi.. .  i  to 
-the  eelony.  A-change  of  government  was  generally  deflred  by  the  colonifts.  Ijisy 
sfound  that  they  were  nctfufliciently  protected  by  iheir  proprietary  conftitution,  and 
efiedicd  a  revolution  about  the  year  1719,  and  the  government  became  regal. 

In  17^8,  the  proprietoi-s  accepted  22,500!.  fterling  from  the  crown^  for  the  property 

■^nd  jurifdiction,  BXCQpt  Lord  Granville,    who  referved  his  eighth  of  the  property, 

which  has  never  yet  bccm  formally  given  up.     At  this  time  the  conftitution  was   new- 

-iiiodclled,  and  the   territory,  limited  by  the  original  charter,  was  divided  into  Worth 

and  South  Carolinas. 

.•  From  this  period  the  colony  began  to  flourifli.  It  was  protc6led  by  a  government, 
•formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Englilli  conftitution.  Under  the  foftering  care  of  the  Mo- 
ther Country,  -its  gwwth  was  afloniiliingly  rapid.  Between  the  years  l.-jS^  and  1775, 
-Ihcnumlxn- of  inhabitants  v,'as  more  than  doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wifn  for  a 
change  in  their  political  conftitution,  till  the  memorable  framp  act  pafied  in  1  765, 

From  this  period  till  1 775,  various  attempts  were  made  by  Great  Britain  to  tax  her 
colonies  without  confent ;  thefe  attempts  were  invariably  oppofed.  The  congrefs, 
^vvho  jnet  at  Phiiadeiphia  this  year,  uuajiimo.ufly  approved  the  oppofition,  aad  ob  tlu: 
xpfh  of  April  war  commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  contcft  for  independence,  this  State  was  a  great  fufFerer.  For 
ihree  j^ears  it  was  the  feat  of  the  war.  It  feels  and  laments  the  lots  of  many  refpeftable 
citizens.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been  emerging  from  that  melancholy  confufion  and 
.poverty,  in  wliich  it  v.-as  generally  involved  by  the  devallations  of  a  relentlefs  enemy. 
The  inhabitants  are  faft  multiplying  by  emigrations  from  other  States  ;  the  agricultural 
interefts  of  the  State  are  reviving  ;  commerce  is  flourifhing ;  economy  is  becoming 
.more  fafhionable ;  and  fciencc  begins  to  fprcad  her  falutary  influences  ajnong  the 
citizens.  And  unda'  the  operation  of  the  prefcnt  government,  this  State,  from  her 
-natural,  commercial,  and  agricultviral  advantages,  and  the  abilities  of  her  leading 
characters,  promifes  to  become  one  of  the  richelt  in  the  Union. 

See  Ramfay's  Hiftory.  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Hiflory  of  Caro- 
"^lioa  and  Georgia,  anonymous,  fuppofed  to  be  by  Hewett= 
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Situation  a\d  Extent. 

Miles. 
I.x;ngth  600  "1  1    ,  ^    s"    ^""^^  ^  6'     ^^-  L'>"g- 

Breadth  250]  ''^^'''^^"    [31=    and  35°     N.  Lat. 

?Bgundaries.1  "R^^^^.^''^^^  *^''^^'  ^y  the  Atlantic  ocean ;   fouth,  by  Eafl  and  Weft 
-J  JLJ  Floridas  ;  weft,  by  the  river  Mitliirippi ;   nortli  and  north-call,   by 
Squth  Carolina,  and  by  lauds  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Carolina.  ■ 

Civil, 
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Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  That  part  of  the  Stale  which  has  been  laid  out 
•in  counties,  is  divided  into  three  diltricts,  which  are  fubdivided  into  1 1  counties, 
.which^  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  as  follows  : 


Diftri£ls.  Counties. 

T  Camden 
Lower  dillri^t,  Glyn 

contains  2,1,566     ■(  Liberty 
inhabitants. 


Middle  dirtri(^:t, 

■jcontaiiis  25,336 

'inhabitants. 

Upper  diftrict, 

contains  37,946 

inhabitant. 


Chatham 
L  Effingham 

Richmond 

Burke 

.Wafhington 

Wilkes 

Franklin 

&cen 


Chief  Towns, 

St.  Patrick's 

Brunfvviclc 

Sunbin'v 

Savannah 

Ebenczer 

Augusta 
I  "\^'a}'ncll3orough 
1  LouilVille 

Golphiuton 

Wafhington 
Greenfouriih 


-  Total'.numbcrof  inJiabitants  in  the  State,  82,548,  of  whom  29,264  are  flaves. 

Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  all  the  fouthern  States,  w,a5  divided  into  parilliej; 
"but  this  mode  of  divlfion  is  nov.'  aboliflicd,  and  that  of  counties  has  fucceeded  in  its 
room. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  Thecaftcrn  part  of  the  State,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a  tra6t  of  country  more  than 
120  miles  from  nortlh  to  fouth,  and  40  or  50  cafl  and  wefl,  is  entirely  level,  without 
a  hill  or  ftone.  At  the  diilancc  of  about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea^board,  or  falt- 
marfh,  the  lands  begin  to  be  more  or  iefs  uneven.  The  -ridges  gradually  rile  one  above 
another  into  hills,  and  the  hills  fucceflively  -increaling  in  height,  till  diey  finally  ter- 
minate in  mountains.  That  vaft  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  with  thcKatt's 
Kill,  near  Hudfon's  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  known  by  the  names  of  tlic  Alle- 
gany and  Apalachian  Mountains,  terminate  in  this  State,  about  60  miles  loutli  of  its 
northern  boundary.  From  the  foot  of  this  mountain  fpreads  a  wide  extended  plain, 
of  the  richell  foil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well  adapted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  moll 
of  the  Eaft  India  productions. 

Climate,  Diseases,  &c.]  In  fome  parts  of  this  State,  at  particular  Icafons  of  the 
year,  the  climate  cannot  be  eftcemed  falubrious.  In  the  low  country  near  the  rice 
Iwamps,  bilious  complaints,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  pretty  univcrfal  during 
the  nronths  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Septeniber,  which,  for  thi-s  reafon,  are  called  the 
iickly  months. 

The  diibrders  peculiar  to  this  climate  originate  partly  from  the  badnefs  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  low  coimtry,  except  in  and  aljout  Savannah  and  fome  other  places,  where 
good  fprings  are  found,  is  generally  brackifh,  and  partly  from  the  noxious  putrid 
vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  Itagnatxt  waters  in  the  rice  fwamps.  Belides, 
the  long  continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxation  of  the  ners'ous 
■fyftem,  and  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  no  neceffary  labour  to  call 
them  to  exercife,  a  large  fliare  of  indolence  is  the  natural  coufequence  ;  and  indolence, 
Specially  amongft  a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  of  difeafe.  The  immeiric 
.-quantities  of  fpirituous  liquor^    wliich  are  uibd  to  correA  the  brackilTsnefs  of  the 
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water,  form  a  fpccies  of  intemperance  which  too  often  proves  miiious  to  the  ConfFitu- 
tion.  Parents  of  infirm,  fickly  habits,  oiten,  in  more  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of 
their  ov/n  hkencfs.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  difcales  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  may 
therefore  be  conlidcrcd  as  hereditary. 

Before  the  iickly  teafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters  of  this  State  remove 
with  their  families  to  the  tea-  iilands,  or  fome  elevated  healthy  lituation,  where  they 
jx'fide  three  or  four  months,  for  the  benelit  of  the  frefh  air.  lathe  winter  and  fpring, 
plf  urilies,  peripncumouies,  and  other  iniiamraatory  difordei's,  occaiioned  by  fuddeu 
and  violent  colds,  are  confiderably  common  and  ti-ecjuently  fatal.  Confumptions, 
epilepfies,  cancers,  pallies,  and  apoplexies,  arc  not  lb  common  among  tlie  iiiliabitants  of 
the  fouthern  as  northern  climates. 

The  winter:?  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is  feldom  or  never  feen. 
Vegetation  is  not  frecptently  prevented  by  fevere  frofts.  Cattle  fubfiil  tolerably  well- 
through  the  winter,  without  any  other  food  than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and 
favannahs,  and  are  fatter  in  that  feafon  than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  fifty,  and  in  fome  places  one  hundred  miles  fi'om  the  fea,  the  air  is  pure 
and  talubrious,  and  the  water  plenty  and  good.  From  June  to  September,  the  mer- 
cury in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  commonly  fluctuates  from  76°  to  90" ;  in  winter, 
from  40°  to  60°.  The  moil  prevailing  winds  are  fouth-wefi:  and  eatl ;  in  winter,, 
north-wefi.  The  eait  wind  is  warmeft  in  winter  and  cooletl  in  fumraer.  The 
fouth  wind,  in  fummer  and  fall  particularly,  is  damp,  fultry,  xinelailic,  and  of  courfe 
unhealthy. 

In  tlie  fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  State,  which  lie  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  atmofphere  is  kept  in  motion  by  impreflions  from  the  trade  winds.  This 
fcrvcs  to  purity  the  air,  and  render  it  fit  for  refpiration ;  fo  that  it  is  found  to  have  a 
very  advantageous  effe£t  on  perfons  of  confumptive  habits. 

Rivers.]  Savannah  river  divides  this  State  from  South  Carolina.  Its  courfe  is 
nearly  fi-om  north-wefl  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  the 
names  of  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which  fpring  fi-om  the  mountains,  and  unite  fifteen 
miles  north-wefl:  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wilkes  county.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vefTels  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  one  hundred  feet  keel  as  far  as  Augufta. 
After  rifing  a  fall  jull:  above  this  place,  it  is  paffable  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of  Tugulo 
river.  After  it  takes  the  name  of  Savannah,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tugulo  and 
Keowee,  it  receives  a  number  of  tribtitary  llreams,  from  the  Georgia  fide,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Broad  river,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  and  runs  fouth-eafl 
through  part  of  Wilkes  county,  and  mingles  with  Savannah  at  the  town  of  Pcterfliurgh, 
and  might,  with  a  trifling  expenfe,  be  made  boatable  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
through  the  befl  fcttlemcnts  in  Wilkes  county.  Tybce  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  Savannah 
river,  in  latitude  3 1°  57',  has  fixteen  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogeechce  river,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is  a  finaller  river,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alatamaha,*  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  has  its  fource  in  the 
Cherokee  mountains,  near  the  head  of  Tugulo,  the  great  weft  branch  of  Savannah, 
and,  before  it  leaves  the  mountains,  is  joined  and  augmented  by  innumerable  rivulets  ; 
thence  it  defcends  through  the  hilly  country,  with  all  its  collateral  branches,  and  winds 
rapidly  amongft  hills  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  then  enters  the  flat,  plain 
country,  by  the  name  of  the  Oakmulge  ;  thence  meandering  one  hundred  and  fitly 
mileSj  it  is  joined  on  the  call  fide  by  the  Ocone,  which  likewifc  heads  h}  the  lower 
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ridges  of  the  inouritams.  After  this  conflvience,  having  now  gained  a  raft  acquilition 
of  waters,  it  jiffumes  the  name  of  Alatamaha,  when  it  becomes  a  large  majeftic  river, 
flowing  with  gentle  windings  through  a  vaft  plain  foreft,  near  one  hundred  miles, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  feveral  mouths.  The  north  channel,  or  entrance,  glides  by 
the  heights  of  Darien,  on  the  eatl  bank,  about  ten  miles  above  the  bar,  and,  running 
from  thence  with  feveral  turnings,  entei-s  the  ocean  between  Sapello  and  Wolf  iflands. 
The  fouth  channel,  which  is  eftcemed  the  largeft  and  deepeit,  after  its  feparation  ii-om 
the  north,  delcends  gently,  winding  by  M'Intofh's  and  Broughton  iflands ;  and 
lailly,  by  the  weft  coati  of  St.  Simon's  illand,  enters  the  ocean,  through  St.  Simon's 
fourui,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  iiland  of  that  name  and  the  north  end  of  Jekyl 
illnnd.  On  the  wefl  banks  of  the  fouth  channel,  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  nearly  oppofite  Darien,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  or  fortifica- 
tion ;  it  is  now  a  regular  tetragon  terrace,  about  four  feet  high,  with  baftions  at  each 
angle  ;  the  area  may  contain  about  an  acre  of  ground,  but  the  fofl'c  which  furrounded 
it  is  nearly  filled  up.  There  are  large  live  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees,  growing  upon 
it,  and  in  the  old  fields  adjoining.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  French 
or  Spaniards.  A  large  fwamp  lies  betwixt  it  and  the  river,  and  a  confiderable  creek 
runs  clofe  by  the  works,  and  enters  the  river  through  the  fwamp,  a  fmall  dillance  above 
Broughton  ifland.  About  feventy  or  eighty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oak- 
mulge  and  Ocone,  the  trading  path  from  Augufta  to  the  Creek  nation,  crofTes  thefe 
fine  rivers,  which  are  there  forty  miles  apart.  On  the  eafl  banks  of  the  Oakmulgo, 
this  trading  road  runs  nearly  two  miles  through  ancient  Indian  fields,  which  arc  called 
the  Oakmulge  fields ;  they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river.  On  the  heights  of  thefe 
low  grovmds  are  yet  vifible  monuments  or  traces  of  an  ancient  town,  fuch  as  artificial 
mounts  or  terraces,  fquares,  and  banks,  encircling  confiderable  areas.  Their  old  fields 
-and  planting  land  ext(?nd  up  and  down  the  river,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  this 
lite.  And,  if  we  are  to  ^ive  credit  to  the  account  the  Creeks  give  of  themfelvcs,  this 
place  is  remarkable  for  lieing  the  firfi:  town  or  fettlement,  when  they  fat  down  (as  they 
term  it)  or  eftabliflicd  themfelves,  after  their  emigration  from  the  wefl:,  beyond  the 
Mifliffippi,  tlieir  original  native  country. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river.  Little  Sitilla  or  St.  Ille,  Great  Sitiila,  Crooked 
river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  fonii  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  St.  Mary's  riv^r  has  its  fource  from  a  vatt  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called 
Ouaquaphenogaw,  hereafter  defcribcd,  and  flows  through  a  vaft  plain  and  pine 
foreft,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  ocean,  with  which  it  communicates 
between  the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  iflands,  latitude  30°  44',  and  is  navigable 
for  veflels  of  confiderable  burthen  for  ninety  miles.  Its  banks  aftbrd  immenlc  quan- 
tities of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft  India  market.  Along  this  river,  every  four  or 
five  miles,  arc  bluffs  convenient  for  veflels  to  haul  to  and  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  middle  and  weflern  parts  of  this  State  are,  Apaluchicola,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers. 
All  thefe  running  fouthwardly,  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  forcmentioned 
rivers  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fifli,  among  which  are  the  mullet,  whiting, 
Acepfhead,  cat,  rock,  trout,  drum,  bafs,  brim,  white,  fliad,  arid  fturgeon.  The  bays 
and  lagoons  are  ftored  with  oyfters,  and  other  fliell  fifli,  crabs,  fhrimps,  &c.  The 
clams,  in  particular,  are  large,  their  meat  white,  tender,  and  delicate.  The 
ihark  and  gi'eat  black  flingray  arc  infatiabk  cannibgls.  and  \ev}'  troublefome  to  the 
filhermcn. 
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Lakes  and  Swamps.]  The  lake,,  or  rather  marfli,  called  .Ouaquaphenogaw,  Hesi 
between  Flint  and  Oakraulgd  rivers,' and-  is.  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  wet  fealbns  it  appears  like  an  inland  fea,  and  lias  feveral  large  iflands  of>." 
rich  land  ;  one  of  which  the  prcfent  genorUtion  of  Creek  Inciians  reprelent  as  the  moil. 
blifsfui  Ipot  on  earth;  They  fay  it  i«  hiJiabit-ed  by  a  peenlitn-  race  of  Indians,  whofe. 
women  are  incomparably  beautiful.  They-  tell  youalfo  that  this  terreitrial  paradife  has- 
bean  feen  by  foine  entcrppiling  Inmters,  when  in  purfuit  of  their  game,  who  being  loft 
in  incxtrieable  fsvamps  and  bogs,,  and  on  the  point  of  perilliing,  were  unexpectedly- 
relieved  by  a  company  of  beautiful  women,  whom  they  call  daughters  of  the  Sun,  who 
kindly  gave  them  fucli  provilionei  as  they  had  with  them,  confiltiDg  of  fruit  and. corn 
cakes,  and  then  enjoined  (hem  to  fly  ibr  fafety  to  their  own-  country^,  becaufe  their, 
huibands  were  licrce  men,  and  cruel  to  ftrangers.  They  further  fey  that  thcfe  hunters, 
had.  a  view  of  ihcir  fettlements,  lituated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an  illand,  in  a  beau- 
tiful, lake  ^  but  that  in  their  endeavours  to  approaati  it,  they  were  involved  in  perpetuat 
lahyrintlis,  and,  like  enchanted  land.  Hill  as- they  imagined  they  had  j.uft  gained  it,  it- 
fcemed  to  lly  before  them.  They  determined  at  length  to  quit  the  delufive  purfuit,  and 
witli  much  difficulty  effected  a  retreat..  When  they  reported. their  adventures  to. their, 
countrymen,,  the  young  warriors  were  inflamed  with  an  irreiiftible  defire  to  invade, 
and  conquer  fo  charmiug  a  country,  but  all  their  attempts  had  hitherto  proved  iruitlefs,. 
they  never  lx:Ingable  again  to  find  the  fpot.  They  tell  another  ftory  concerning  this- 
fequeftered  country,  which  feems  not  improbable,  wliich  is,  that  the  inhabitants  are. 
the  poflerity  of  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ancient  Yamafes,  who  efcaped  maffacre  after/ 
a  bloody  and  decilive  battle  between  them  and  the  Creeks,  (who,  it  Is  certain,  con- 
quered and.  nearly  exterminated  tliat  once  pov^rful  people)  and  here  found  an  afylum, 
remote  and  fecure  from  the  fury  of  their  proud  conquerors^ 

The  rivers  St.  Mary,  Sitilla  or  St.  Ilk,  and  the  beautiful  Little  St<  Juan,  which 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Apalachi  at  St.  Mark's,  are  laid  to  flow  from  this  lake.* 

About  lixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  on  its  fouth  fide,  is  what  is- 
called  the  Goofepond,  a  tra6l  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  covered  witlv 
living  water  about  two  feet  deep.  It  difcharges  into,  the  river,  and  is  fed  by  two 
fprings. 

Chief  Towns.]  The  prefent  feat  of  government  in  this  State  is  Augusta.  It  is- 
fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  bank  of  Savannah  river,  which  is  here  about  five  hundred 
yai"ds  wide,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from  the  tea,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  noi-th-weft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  in  17S7  contained  twa 
hundred  houfes,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  firll  falls  in  the  river,  which 
in  a  dry  feafon  are  four  or  five  feet  in  height;  and- as  it  enjoys  the  belf  foil,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  central  lituation  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties,  is  riling  faft 
into  importance.     In  1782  there  were  but  three  or  four  houfes  in  the  town. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  ftands  on  a  high  fandy  bluff,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  feventecn  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallellogram,  and,  including  its  luburbs, 
contained,  in  1787,  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dwelling  houfes,  one  Epifcopal 
church,  a  Prefbyterian  church,  a  Synagogue,  and  a  court  houfe.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  cxclufive  of  the  blacks,  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  eight  hun- 
tlred  and  thirty,  fevcnty  of  whom  were  Jews. 

*  Bartram's  Travels. 
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In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  al^oat  ten  miles  from  it,  there  were,  in 
the  fummer  of  1787,  about  2300  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  one  hundred  and  ninety-cwo 
were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  The  ages  of  a  lady  and  her  fix 
children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  years. 
•This  computation,  whicli  was  actually  made,  lerves  to  Ihcw  that  Savannah  is  not  really 
lb  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly  reprelented. 

SuNBURY  is  a  lea  port  town,  favoured  with  a  fafe  and  very  convenient  harbour. 
Several  linall  illands  intervene,  and  partly  obitrucil  a  diliant  view  of  the  ocean  ;  and, 
interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  pafiage  out  to  lea  winding,  but  not  difficult. 
It  is  a  very  plealknt,  healthy  town,  and  is  the  retort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent 
places  of  Midway  and  Newport,  during  the  lickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Britilli 
in  the  late  war,  but  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  An  academy  was  eftablifhed  here  in  1788, 
which,  under  an  able  inltruclor,  has  proved  a  very  uleful  inftitution. 

Brunswick,  in  Glynn  county,  latitude  31°  10',  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
river,  at  wliich  place  this  river  empties  itfelf  into  St.  Simon's  found.  Brunfwick  has  a 
-  fafe  and  capacious  harbour  ;  and  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  it,*has  water  deep  enough 
for  the  largelt  vcflel  that  fwiras.  The  town  is  regulai'ly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  built. 
From  its  advantageous  fituation,  £lnd  from  the  fertflity  of  the  back  country,  it  promifes 
to  be  hereafter  one  of  the  firft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

Frederica,  on  the  ifiand  of  St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  latitude  31''  15' ;  it  is  one  of 
the  oldell  towns  in  Georgia,  and  was  founded  by  General  Oglethorpe.  The  for- 
trefs  was  regular  and  beautiful,  conftrufted  chiefly  with  brick,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  town  contains  but  few  houfes,  which  ftand  on  an  eminence,  if  confidered  with 
regard  to  the  marfhes  before  it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  waflies 
the  weft  fide  of  this  agreeable  ifland,  and  farms  a  bay  before  the  town,  afl:ording  a  fafe 
and  fecure  harbour  for  veflels  of  the  largcfl  burthens,  which  may  lie  along  the 
wharf. 

Washington,  the  chief  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is  fituated  in  latitude  33°  22', 
about  fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Augufta ;  it  had,  in  1788,  a  court  houfe,  gaol,  thirty- 
four  dwelling  houfes,  and  an  academy,  whole  funds  amounted  to  about  800I.  fterling, 
and  the  number  of  itudents  to  between  fixty  and  feventy. 

The  town  of  Louisville,  which  is  defigned  as  the  future  feat  of  government  in 
this  State,  has  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeechec  river,  about  feventy  miles  from 
its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet  built. 

Soil,  Productions,  &c.]  The  foil  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according  to  fitii- 
ation  and  difi'erent  improvement.  The  iflands  on  the  fea  board,  in  their  natural 
fiate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine,  oak,  and  hiccory,  live  oak,  (an 
uncommonly  hard  and  a  very  valuable  wood)  and  Ibme  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mix- 
ture of  land  and  black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hiccory,  and  live  oak, 
is  very  rich,  and  yields,  on  cultivation,  good  crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  corn,  and  po- 
tatoes. Thefe  iflands  are  furrounded  by  navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the 
main  land  is  a  large  extent  of  fait  marfli,  fronting  the  whole  State,  not  lefs,  on  an 
averge,  than  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  interfetted  with  creeks  in  various  directions, 
admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navigation  between  the  iflands  and  main 
land,  from  the  north-eail  to  the  fouth-eaft  corners  of  the  State.  The  eaft  lides  of 
thele  iflands  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  clean,  hard,  fandv  beaches,  expofed  to  the  wafh 
of  the  ocean.  Between  tliefe  iflands  are  the  entrances  of  the  rivers  from  the  interior 
country,  winding  through  the  low  fait  marfhes,  and  deUvering  tlieir  waters  into  the 
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founci!^,  which  form  capacious  linrbours  of  from  three  to  eight  iTiiics  over,  and  whicfr 
communicate  witli  each  other  by  parallel  fait  creeks.  The  principal  iflands  are  Skic?-^ 
away,  Waffaw,  OlTabav.-,  St.  Catharine's,  Sapelo,  Fredertca-j  Jekyl,  Cumberknd,  and' 
Amelia. 

The  li)il  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marflics  and  creeks,  is  nearly  of  the  fame- 
quality  with  that  of  the  iilands,  except  that  which  borders  on  thofe  risers  and  creek«- 
which  Itretch  far  back  into  the  country.  On  thete,  immediately  after  you  leave  the 
•falts,  begin  the  Aaluable  rice  fwaTn]3s,  which,  on  cultivation,  afford  the  prefent  prin- 
cipal ftaple  of  commerce.  The  moll  of  the  rice  lands  lie  on  rivers,  which,  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows,  are  called  tide  lands;  or  an  creeks  and  particular  In-anches  of  water, 
flowing  in  tome  deeper  or  lower  parts  of  the  lands,  which  are  called  inland  fwamps, 
and  extend  back  in  the  country  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  beyond  which  very 
little  rice  is  planted,  tliongli  it  vfill  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  experiment  has  proved,, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back  from  the  lea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between' 
thefe  creeks  and  rivers,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  covered^  chiefly 
with  pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grais  and  fmall  reeds,  which,  afford  a  large  range  of 
feeding  ground  for  frock  botiT  fummer  and  winter.  Here  and  there  are  interlperfed 
oak  and  hiccoi-y  ridges,  \vhich  are'  of  a  better  foil,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn 
and  indigo  ;  but  thefe  are  very  little  elevated  above  the  circumjacent  lands.  The  lands 
adjoining  the  rivers,  and,  for  an  hundrc-d  miles  in  a  diredf  line  from  the  fca,  continue 
a  breadth  from  two  to  three  or  four  miles,  and  wherever,  in  that  diftance,  you  find  a; 
piece  of  high  land  that  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one  fide,  you  may  expect  to- 
find  the  low  or  fwamp  ground  proportionably  wide  on  the  oppofite  fide  ot  the  river.- 
This  feems  to  be  an  invariable  rule  till  you  come  to  that  part  where  tlie  river  cuts  the 
mouatains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  vou  leave  the  lea  board  and  the  edge  of  the  fwamp?, 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a  red  colour,  on  which 
grows  plenty  of  oak  and  hiccorv,  with  a  confidcrable  inteiTnixture  of  pine.  In  fome 
])laces  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  ih  contmucs  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually 
deepening  the  reddifh  colour  of  the  carlli,  till  it  changes  into  what  is  called  the  Mu- 
latto foil,  confining  of  a  black  mould  and  red  earth.  The  compofition  is  darker  or 
lighter  according  as  there  is  a  larger  or  fmallcr  proportion -of  the  black- or  red  earth  in 
it.  Tiie  mulatto  lands  are  generally  flrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
corn,  he.  To  this  kind  of  land  fuccceds  bv  turns  a  foil  nearly  black  and  very  rich,  en 
which  grow  large  quantities  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  &c.  This  fucceflion  of 
different  foils  continues  uniform  :md  regular,  though  there  are  fome  large  veins  of  ail 
the  differenMbils  intermixed  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  this  llicceflion,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  ftretches  acrofs  this  State  nearly  parallel  with  ihe  tea  coafi,  and 
extends  through  the  fcveral  States,  nearly  in  the  fame  djrecition,  to  the  banks  of  Hud- 
fon's  river.  In  this  Slate  arc  produced  by  culture,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,,  filk,  (though 
not  in  large  quantities)  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  pomegranates,  &:c. 
Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  ftaplc  commodity ;  and  as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice 
ground  is  under  cultivation,  the  quantity  raiicdin  future  mull  be  much  greater  than  at 
preient.  Eut  the  rapid  increalc'  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by  emigrations,  whofe  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  the  raiting  of  tobacco,  and  the  vaft  extent  of  land,  with  a  richnefs 
of  foil  fuitcd  to  the  culture  of  that  plant,  renders  it  probable,  that  tobacco  will  fhortly 
become  the  ftajile  of  this  Slate.  Cottim  was  formerly  planted  only  by  the  poorer  clafs 
of  people,  and  that  only  for  family  ule.  They  planted  of  two  kinds,  the  annual  and 
the  Weft  Indian  ;  the  fornicr  is  low  and  planted  every  year.  The  balls  of  this  are  very 
z  large, 
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■large,  and  the  phlox  long,  ftrong,  and  perfe(;9:ly  white.  Tlic  latter  is  a  tall  perciniial 
plant,  the  italic  Ibmevvhat  fhmhl^y,  feveral  of  whicli  rile  up  from  the  root  tor  leveral 
years  fucceffivcly,  the  ftems  of  the  former  3-ear  being  killed  by  the  winter  irofts.  The 
i)al!3  of  Well:  India  cotton  are  not  quite  lb  large  as  th.^  other,  but  the  phi  jx  or  wool  is 
long,  extremely  fine,  lilky,  and  white.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  will  lafh  leveral 
years  with  moderate  labour  and  care.  Tlie  culture  of  cotton  is  now  much  more  at- 
tended to:  feveral  indigo  planters  have  converted  their  plantations  into  cotton  fields. 
The  tobacco  lands  are  equally  well  adapted  to  wheat,  which  may  hereafter  make  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

On  the  dry  plains  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which  are  found  to  afford  a 
wholelbme  nourifhment,  and  from  which  is  made,  by  difiillation,  a  kind  of  whilky, 
tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that  made  of  rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and 
w^afhing  this  root  that  a  fediment  or  llarch  is  made,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
fago,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpoles  of  the  Indian  fago. 

Mofl;  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  fiourifh  in  this  State  with  proper  attention.  The 
rice  plant  .has  been  tranl'planted,  and  allb  the  tea  plant,  of  which  fuch  immenfe  quan- 
tities are  conlumed  in  the  United  States,  was  introduced  into  Georgia,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowen,  about  the  year  1770,  from  India.  The  feed  was  dilTeniLnated,  and  the  plant 
now  grows,  without  cultivat-ion,  in  moft  of  the  fenced  lots  in  Savannah. 

From  many  confiderations  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  predift,  that  the  fouth- 
weftern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  parts  of  Eall  and  Weft  Florida,  which  lie  adjoining, 
will,  in  Ibme  future  time,  become  the  vineyard  of  America. 

Remarkable  Spring.]  In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
town  of  Wafhington,  is  a  medicinal  Ipring,  which  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or 
five  feet  in  length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  leaves  around  the  fpring  are  incrulled  w^itli  a  fubftance  as  white  as  Inow. 
It  is  laid  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  fcrophulous  diforders,  confumplions, 
gouts,  and  every  other  difeaie  arifing  from  humours  in  the  blood.  Aperfon,  who  had 
a  fcvere  rheumatifm  in  his  right  arm,  having,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes,  drank  two 
quarts  of  the  water,  experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was  then  thrown  into  a  per- 
jpiration,  which,  in  a  few  hoiu-s,  left  him  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  in  perfe6l 
health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine  healthy  part  of  the  State,  in  the  neigh1x>iirhoad  of 
Wafhington,  where  are  excellent  accommodations,  will  no  doubt  provea  plealant  and 
falutary  place  of  refort  for  invalids  from  the  maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  States. 

CimiosiTiES.]  One  of  the  greatefi  curiofitics  in  this  State  is  the  bank  of  oyilcr  fliells 
in  the  vicinity  of  Augufta,  90  miles  from  the  fea,  already  defcribed,  page  139. 

CoM\iERCE.  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture.]  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
rice,  tobacco,  (of  which  the  county  of  Wilkes  only  exported,  in  1788,  about  3000 
hoglheads)  indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  ftores,  leather,  deer  fkins, 
fnake  root,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and  live  flock.  The  planters  and  fanners  raife 
large  flocks  of.cattlc,  from  loo  to  1500  head,  and  ibme  more. 

The  value,  in  ftcrling  money,  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  for  eighteen  years,  from 
•1755  to  177.2,  was  as  follows  : 
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1755 
1756 

1737 
1758 

1759 
1760 


£■ 

i5'744 
16,776 
15,649 
8,613 
12,694 
20,852 
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£■ 

15,870 

27,021 


1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 


47^551 

73,426 
81,228 


1767 
1768 
1769 

1770 
1771 
1772 


Statement  of  the  number  of  veflels  cleared  out  of  Georgia,  from 
Sqiiare  rigged.     Sloops 


1756, 
i757» 
1758, 

1759^ 
1760, 

3761, 

1762, 

1763. 


9 

7 
II 

4 
13 

7 

9 

22 

34 


43 
35 

n  0 

17 

35 

30 

36 

35 
58 


Tons. 
1,899 

i'799 

1.559 
665 

1,981 

1,457 
1,604 

2,784 

4,761 


Square 
1764, 

1765. 
1766, 
1767, 
1768, 
1769, 
1770, 

1771, 
1772, 


rigged. 
36 

54 
68 
62 

77 
87 
73 
64 
84 


sloops. 

79 
94* 
86 
92 
109 
94 

113 
121 

^33 


£■ 

67,092- • 

92,234 
86,485 

99=383 
106,337 
121,677 

1755  to  1772.. 

Tons. 
5  =  586 
7,685 

9'974 

8,465 
10,406 

9,276 
10,514. 

9'553 
11,246 


The  amount  of  exports  in  the  j^ear  ending  September  30th,  1791,  Avas  49r,472  dol- 
lars. In  return  for  the  enumerated  exports  are  imported  Weft  India  goods,  teas,  wines, . 
various  articles  of  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds — From  the  northern  States, 
cheefe,  fifh,  potatoes,  apples,  cyder,  and  fhoes.  The  imports  and  exports  of  this 
State  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  a  place 
where  the  principal  commercial  bufinefs  of  the  State  is  tranfaded.  The  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  furs  and  fkins  was  very  confiderable  before  the  war,  but  has  fince  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  The  manufactures  of  this 
State  have  hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  if  we  except  indigo,  filk,  and  fago.  The 
manner  in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and  manufaftured  is  as  follows  :  The 
ground,  which  mufi:  be  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  is  thrown  into  beds  of  feven  or  eight  feet 
wide,  after  having  been  made  very  mellow,  and  is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverized  : 
the  feed  is  then  fown  in  April,  in  rows  at  fuch  a  diilance  as  conveniently  to  admit  of 
hoeing  between  them.  In  July  the  firft  crop  is  fit  to  cut,  being  commonly  two  and  a 
half  feet  high  ;  it  is  then  thrown  into  vats  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe,  and  fteeped 
about  30  hours  ;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  other  vats,  where  it  is  beat, 
as  they  call  it,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  into  much  fuch  a  ftate  of  agitation  as  cream  is 
by  churning.  After  this  procefs,  lime  water  is  put  into  the  liquor,  which  caufes  the 
particles  of  indigo  to  fettle  at  the  bottom.  The  lic[Uor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  fedi- 
ment,  which  is  the  indigo,  is  taken  out  and  fpread  on  cloths,  and  partly  dried ;  it  is. 
tlien  put  into  boxes  and  prefled,  and,  while  it  is  yet  loft,  cut  into  fquare  pieces,  which 
are  thrown  into  the  fun  to  dry,  and  then  put  up  in  calks  for  the  market.  They  have 
commonly  three  cuttings  a  fealbn.     A  middling  crop  for  30  acres  is  1300  pounds. 

The  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufaftare  of  fago  are  at  prefent  but  little  attended  to. 
The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  manufacflure  none  of  their  own  clothing  for 
themfelves  or  their  negroes :  for  al  mo  ft  every  article  of  their  wearing  apparel,  as  well 
as  for  their  hufbandry  tools,  they  depend  on  their  merchants,  who  import  them  trom 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern  States.     In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  however, 

the 
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the    inhabitants   manufa6i:ure   the  chief  part  of   their  clothing  from  cotton,    hemp, 
and  flax. 

Character  and  Manners.]  No  general  chara<fter  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  Collected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  necefiity,  or  inclina- 
tion led  them,  their  character  and  manners  mull:,  of  courfe,  partake  of  all  the  varieties 
which  dlftinguifli  the  feveral  liates  and  kingdoms  from  whence  thej^  came.  There  is 
fo  little  uniformity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among  them. 
An  averlion  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  owing  in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  neceffity  to  excite  induftry.  An  open  and  friendly 
hofpitality,  particularly  to  ftrangers,  is  an  ornamental  charadlerillic  of  a  great  part  of 
this  people. 

Their  diverlions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement ;  others 
take  a  fancied  pleafure  at  the  gaming  table,  which,  however,  frequently  terminates  in 
the  ruin  of  their  happinefs,  fortunes,  and  conftitutions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horfe- 
racing  and  cock-fighting  prevail,  two  cruel  diverfions  imported  fiom  Virginia  and  the 
Cai-olinas,  from  whence  thofe  who  pra6tile  them  principally  emigrated.  But  the  moft 
I'ational  and  univerfal  amufement  is  hunting  ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particularly  well 
calculated,  as  the  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  game ;  at  the  fame  time  the  woods  are  fo  thin  and  free  from  obflrudions,  that 
vou  may  generally  ride  half  fpeed  in  chace  without  danger :  in  this  amufement  plea- 
lure  and  profit  are  blended.  The  exercife,  more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health, 
fits  for  aAivity  in  bufinefs  and  expertnefs  in  war  ;  the  game  alfo  aftbrds  them  a  palata- 
ble food,  and  the  fkins  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Religion.]  The  inhabitants,  of  this  State,  who  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  are  of 
the  Prelbyterian,  Epifcopalian,  Baptill:,  and  Methodilt  denominations.  They  have 
but  a  few  regular  minifters  among  them. 

Constitution.]  The  prefent  conll:itution  of  this  State  was  formed  and  eflablifhed 
in  the  year  1789,  and  is  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  conltitution  of  the  United  States. 

State  of  Literature.]  The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is 
commencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  moft  flattering  profpeds.  It  feems  to  have 
been  the  defign  of  the  legiflature  of  this  State,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  unite  their  literary 
concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in  common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and 
no  part  be  negle6ted  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  contentions, 
and  confequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.  For  this  purpofe,  the  literature 
of  this  State,  like  its  policy,  appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  fame 
■manner  fubie(5f  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The 
charter,  containing  t}>eir  prefent  fyftem  of  education,  was  palled  in  the  year  1785.  A 
college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is  inftituted  in  LouilVllle,  a  high  and 
healthy  part  of  the  countrj',  near  the  center  of  the  State.  There  is  alio  provifion  made 
for  the  inftitution  of  an  academy  in:  each  county  in  the  Sl»te,  to  be  fupported  from 
the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  fame  inftitution,  under  the 
general  fuperintendence  and  direction  of  a  prefident  and  board  of  truftees,  appointed, 
ibr  their  literary  accomplilhments,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  invelted  with 
the  cuftomary  powers  of  corporations.  The  inftitution  thus  compofed,  is  denomi- 
nated,  "  The  Univernty  of  Georgia." 

'  That  this  body  of  literati,   to  whom  is  intrufted  the  direction  of  the  general  literature 

of  the  State,  may  not  be  {q  detached  and  independent,  as  not  to  poflefs  the  confidence 

of  the  State ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  principal  ot- 

-iicersof  goA'ernraent,  the  governor  and  council,  the  fpcakcr  of  theHoufe  of  Aflembly, 

and  - 
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and  the  cliicf  juftice  of  Cae  State,  are  affociated  witli  the  board  of  truftees,  in  fome  of 
the  great  and  more  folcmii  duties  of  their  office,  llich  as  making  the  laws,  appointing 
the  prciident,  fetthng  the  property,  and  initittiting  academies.  Thus  affociatcd,  they 
are  denominated,  "  The  Senate  of  the  Univerfity,"  and  are  to  hold  a  Hated,  annual 
meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State  prelides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commiffioners  in  each  count}^,  for  the  particular  ma- 
nagement and  dircdlion  of  the  academy,  and  the  other  fchools  in  each  county,  who  are 
to  receive  their  inftruclions  from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  fenate.  The  redor  of 
each  academy  is  an  officer  of  the  uriiverfit)',  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  prefident,  with  the 
advice  of  the  truftees,  and  commiffioned  under  the  public  feal,  and  is  to  attend  with 
the  other  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  fenate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  inte- 
rells  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  fhecourfe  ofinllruftion  for  the  year,  through- 
out the  univeriity.  The  prefident  has  the  general  charge  and  overfight  of  the  whole^ 
and  is  from  time  to  time  to  vifit  them,  to  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  inllitution  are  principally  in  lands,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  fifty  ihoufand  aci-es,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the  befi:  quality,  and 
at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are  alio  nearly  tix  thouland  pounds  fterling  in  bonds, 
houfes  and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augulta.  Other  public  property,  to  the  amount  of 
I  cool,  in  each  county,  has  been  fet  apart  for  the  purpoles  of  building  and  furniffiing 
their  rclpeftive  acaden>ies. 

Indians.]  The  Mulkogee  or  Creek  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  part  of  this  State, 
and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  :  their  whole  numl^er  Ibme  years  lince  was  1 7,280,  of  w.hicli  5,860  were  fighting 
men.  They  are  compofed  of  various  tribes,  who,  after  bloody  wars,  thought  it  good 
jjolicy  to  unite  and  fupport  themfclves  agaiuft  the  Cha6faws,  &c.  They  confift  of  the 
Appalachics,  Alibamas,  Abecas,  Cawittaws,  Coofas,  Conffiacks,  Coola^ees,  Chacli- 
hoomas,  Natchez,  Oconies,  Oakmulgies,  Okohoys,  Pakanas,  Taenfas,  Talepoofas, 
Weetumkas,  and  fome  others.  Their  union  has  rendered  them  vi6torious  over  the 
Chac:taws,  and  formidable  to  all  the  nations  around  them.  They  are  a  well-made, 
expert,  hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  averfe 
to  parting  with  their  lands.  They  have  abundance  of  tame  cattle  and  fwine,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  other  poultry ;  they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peat  hes,  plums,  grapes,  Itrawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  They  are  faithful  friends,  but  inveterate  enemies  ;  hofpitable  to  llran- 
gers,  and  honelt  and  fair  in  their  dealings.  No  nation  has  a  more  contemptible  opi- 
nion of  the  white  mens'  faith  in  general  than  theie  people,  yet  they  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  witTi  to  agree  with  them  upon  a  jDcrmanent  boundary, 
over  which  the  Ibuthern  States  Iball  not  trelpals. 

The  country  which  they  claim  is  bounded  northward  by  about  the  34th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  from  the  Tombeckbee,   or  Mobile  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


fruitful  in  a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abounding  iu  creeks  and  rivulets^,  from 
whence  they  are  called  the  Creek  Indians* 

The 

*  General  M'Gillivray,  the  cekbrated  Chief  of  the  Creeks,  is  a  half-blooded  Indian,  his  mother  being  a 
ivoman  ot  high  rank  in  the  Creek  nation.  He  was  fo  highly  elleemed  among  them,  that  they  in  a  formal  man- 
ner elefted  him  their  lovcreign,  and  vefted  him  with  confidcrable  powers.  He  has  feveral  filters  married  to 
...,'.  leadin" 
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The  Chasflaws,  or  flat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  cxtenfive  tra6t  of  hilly  country, 
v.itii  large  and  fertile  plains  intervening,  between  the  Alabama  and  Miflifhppi  rivers, 
in  the  weftern  part  of  this  State.  This  nation  had,  not  manv  years  ago,  43  towns  and 
villages,  in  three  divilions,  containing  12,123  ^ouls,  of  which  4,041  were  fighting 
men. 

The  Chickafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tombeckbee,  Mobile,  and 
Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north- well  corner  of  the  State.  Their  country  is  an  cxtenfive 
plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fprings,  and  of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  feven 
towns,  the  central  one  of  which  is  in  latitude'34°  23',  and  longitude  14°  30' well.  The 
number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have  been  formerly  reckoned  at  1 725,  of  which  5  75  were 
fighting  men. 

History.]  The  fettlement  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  andAlatamaha 
was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Iirland,  and  for  the  further  fecurity  of  Carolina.  Private  compallion  and  public 
fpirit  confpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  delign.  Humane  and  opulent  men  luggefted 
a  plan  of  ti-anfporting  a  number  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  of  America,  free  of 
cxpcnfe.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to  the  King,  George  the  II.  and  obtained  from 
him  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  execution 
what  they  had  gcneroufly  projefted.  They  called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in 
honour  of  the  King,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation,  confifting  of  twenty-one 
perfons,  was  conftituted  by  the  name  of  the  truftees  for  fetthng  and  el^ablillifng  the 
colony  of  Georgia  ;  which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah.  The 
truftees  having  firil  fet  an  example  themfclves,  by  largely  contributing  to  the  fcheme, 
undertook  alfo  to  folicit  benefactions  from  others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards 
clothing,  arming,  purchafing  utenfils  for  cultivation,  and  tranfporting  fuch  poor  peo- 
ple as  fhould  confent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.  They  did  not  confine  their 
charitable  views  to  the  fubjeCls  of  Britain  alone,  but  wifely  opened  a  door  for  the  in- 
digent and  cpprefTed  protefiants  of  other  nations.  To  prevent  amifapplication  of  the 
money,   it  Vvas  depolitcd  in  the  bank  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  173a,  the  truftees  for  Georgia  held  their  firfl  meeting, 
and  chofe  Lord  Pcrcival  prefi dent  of  the  corporation,  and  ordered  a  common  feal  to  be 
made.  In  November  following,  i  u'  fettlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed 
thither  free  of  expenfe,  furniflied  with  every  thing  requifite  for  building  and  for  cuiti- 
vating  the  foil.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truftees,  and  an  ac'ilive  promoter  ot  the 
fettlement,  embarked  as  the  head  and  director  of  thefe  fettlers.  Tliey  arrived  at 
Charleftown  early  in  the  next  j'ear,  where  they  met  a  friendly  reception  from  the  gover- 
nor and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull,  fhortly  after  his 
arrival  vifited  Georgia,  and  after  reconnoitering  the  country',  marked  the  fpot  on 
which  Savannah  nowflands,  as  the  fitteft  to  begin  a  fettlement.  Here  tJiey  accordingly 
began  and  built  a  fmall  fort,^  and  a  number  of  Ihiall  huts  for  their  defence  and  accom- 
modation. Such  of  the  fettlers  as  v,'ere  able  to  bear  arms  were  embodied,  and  well  ap- 
pointed virith  officers,  arms,  and  ammunition.  A  treaty  of  friendfliip  was  concluded 
fceiweenthe  fettlers  and  their  neighbours,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  afpeft  of  peace  and  future  profpcrity. 

Jeading  men  among  the  Creeks.  This  gsnt!ennan  wo\ild  gladly  have  remained  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  having  fervcd  under  the  Britifli  during. the  late  war,  his  property  in  Georgia,  which  was  confiderable, 
was  coniilrated.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  retire  among  his  friends  the  Creeks,  fince  which  he  has 
b'-en  ati  active  and  zealous  partifan  in  their  interefls  and  politics. 

la 
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In  tlie  mean  time  the  truHees  of  Georgia  had  been  employed  in  framing  a  j)lan  oi 
icttlemcnt,  and  efrablilhingluch  public  regulations  as  they  judged  moft  proper  for  an- 
fwering  the  great  end  of  the  corporation.     In  the  general  plan  they  confidered  each  ni- 
habitant  both  as  a.  planter  and  a  foklier,  who  mull  be  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  defence,  as  well  as  with  tools  .and  utenlils  for  cultivation.     As  the  ItrengTh  of 
tlie  province  was  the  objeft  in  view,  they  agreed  to  ellablifli.  fuch  tenures  for  holding 
lands  in  it  as  they  judged  moft  favourable  for  mihtary  eifablilhment.     Each  tract   of 
land  granted  was  conlidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  pofletTor  was  to  appear  in 
arms,  and  take  the  tield,  when  called  upon  for  the  public  defence.     To  prevent  large 
tra6l5  ii-om  falling,  in  procefs.of  time,  to  one  perfon,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands 
in  tail  male,   in  preference  to  tail  general.     On  the  terniination  of  the  eftate   in  tail 
male,  the  lands  were  to  -revert  to  the  trutl ;  and  fuch  lands  thus  reverting  were  to  be 
o-ranted  again  to  fuch  perfons,  as  the  common  council  of  the  tiuft  fliouid  judge  moil: 
advantageous  for  the  colony  ;   only  the  trultees  in  liich  a  calc  were  to  payfpecial  regard 
to  the  daughters  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  made  Improvements  on  their  lots,  efpecially 
when  not  already  provided  for  by  mamage.     The  wives  of  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  fur- 
vive  them,  were' to  be,  during  their. lives,  entitled  to  the  manlion  houle,  and  one  half 
of  the  lands  improved  by  their  hutbands.     No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart  the 
province  without  licenfe.    :If  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  truifees  fliall  not  be  cul- 
tivated, cleared,  and  fenced  round  about  whh  a  worjn  fence,  or  pales,  fix  feet  high, 
within  eighteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  fuch  part  was  to  revert  to  the  truft, 
and  the  grant  with  refpeft  to  it  to  be  void.     All  forfeitures  for    non-refidences,  high 
treafons,  felonies,  &c. were  to  the  truftees  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  colony.  The  ufe 
of  negi-oes  to  be  ■  abiblutely  prohibited,  and  alfo  the  importation  of  rum.     None  of  the 
colonifts  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  fuch  as  fhould  obtain  a 
fpecial  licenfe  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  were  .fome  <of  the  fundamental  regulations  eftabliflicd  by   the  trullees  of 
Xjeorgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  could  fcarcely  have  framed  a  fyliem  of  rules  worle 
adapted  to  the  circumllances  and  fituation  of  the  poor  lettlers,  and  of  more  pernicious 
confequence  to  the  profperity  of  the  province.     Yet,  although  the  truftees  were  greatly 
•mitlaken,  with  refpecl  to  the  plan  of  iettlement,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  their  views 
-were  generous.     As  the  people  lent  out  by  them  avere  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who 
■  -were  to  be  provided  with  neceflaries  at  their  public  ftore,  they  received  their  lands 
upon  condition  of  cultivation,  and,  by  their  perfonal  relidence,  of  defence.     Silk  and 
.wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to  be  raifed,  they  judged  negroes  were  not  requi- 
lite  for  thele  purpofes.     As  the  colony  was  defigned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South  Carolina 
againft  the  Spanitlr  fettlement  at  Auguftine,  they  imagined  that  negroes  would  rather 
weaken  than  ftrengthcn  it,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonifts  would  run  in  debt,  and  ruin 
themfelves  by  purchaftng  them.     Rum  was  judged  pernicious  to  health,  and  ruinous 
to  the  infant  fettlement.     A  free  trade  with  Indians  was  a  thing  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  involve  the  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful  favagcs,  andex- 
pofe  them  to  danger  and  deftruction.     Such  were  probably  the  motives  which  induced 
thofe  humane  and  generous  perfons  to  impofc  fuch  foolilh  and  ridiculous  reilri(?tions 
on  their  colony.    For  by  granting  their  fmall  eftates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  lettlers 
from  Georgia,  who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  obtained  in  America 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on  much  better  terms.     By  the  prohibition  of  negroes  they 
rendered  it  impraflicable  in  fuch  a  climate  to  make  any  impreffion  on  the  thick  forefts, 
Europeans  being  utterly  unqualified  for  the  heavy  talk.     By  their  difcharging  a  trade 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  they  deprived  the  colonifts  of  an  excellent  and  convenient  mar- 
ket 
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"tct  for  thchlumber,  of  which  they  had  abundance  on  their  lands.  The  trutlees,  like 
other  dillant  Icgiflators,  who  framed  their  regulations  upon  principles  of  fpeculation, 
were  liable  to  many  errors  and  miftakes ;  and  however  good  their  defign,  their  rules 
were  found  improper  and  impracticable.  The  Carolinians  plainly  perceived  that  they 
would  prove  infurmountable  obftacles  to  th.e  progrefs  and  profperity  of  the  colony,  and 
therefore  from  motives  of  pity  began  to  invite  the  poor  Georgians  to  come  over  Savan- 
nah river  and  fettle  in  Carolina,  being  convinced  that  they  could  never  fucceed  under 
luch  impolitic  and  opprcffive  reftridions. 

Belides  the  large  turns  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended  for  the  fettlem.ent 
of  Georgia,  the  parliament  had  alfo  granted,  during  the  two  lafi:  years,  36,000!.  to- 
wards carrying  into  execution  the  humane  puqDofe  of  the  corporation.  But  after  the 
rcprefentation  and  memorial  from  the  legiflature  of  Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation 
conlidered  Georgia  to  be  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  the  Britifh  fcttlements  in  Am.erica, 
and  began  to  make  ftill  more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy  population.  The  firlt  em- 
barkations of  poor  people  from  England,  being  collecited  from  towns  and  cities,  were 
found  equally  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  Ibciety  abroad  as  they  had  been  at  home. 
An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to  rural  labour  and  fatigue,  they  were  per- 
fuaded  would  be  much  better  adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  defence.  To  find  men 
polTefled  of  thefe  qualifications,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their 
infant  province.  When  they  publilhcd  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an  hundred  and  thirty 
Highlanders  immediately  accepted  them,  and  were  tranfported  to  Georgia.  A  tovvn- 
fhip  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  conlidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  Bri- 
tiJh  and  Spanifh  territories,  was  allotted  for  the  Highlanders,  in  which  dangerous  fitua- 
tion  they  fettled,  and  built  a  town,  which  they  called  New  Invernefs.  About  the 
fame  time  an  hundred  and  leventy  Germans  embarked  with  James  Oglethoi-pe,  and 
were  fixed  In  another  quarter  *,  fo  that,  in  the  Ipace  of  three  years,  Georgia  received 
above  four  hundred  Britifh  fubjefts,  and  about  an  hundred  and  feventy  foreigners. 
Afterwards,  feveral  adventurers,  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their 
countrjTTien,  and  added  farther  llrength  to  the  province,  and  the  truflees  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hope  of  foon  feeing  it  In  a  promifing  condition. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain  :  their  Injudicious  regulations  and  reflrI6Hons, 
the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent 
infurrectlons  among  themfelves,  threw  the  colony  into  a  ftate  of  confufion and  wjctrh- 
ednefs  too  great  for  human  nature  to  endure.  Their  oppreffcd  lituation  was  reprefented 
to  the  truflees  by  repeated  complaints  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  province  lan- 
guifhed  under  their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  the  people,  they,  in  the 
year  1752,  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  King,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  gpvern- 
ment.  In  confequence  of  which,  his  Majefly  appointed  John  Reynolds,  an  oiHcer  of 
the  navy,  governor  of  the  provliice,  and  a  legiflature,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal 
governments  in  America,  was  eftabllfhed  In  it.  Great  had  been  the  expcnfe  w  hich 
the  mother  country  had  already  Incurred,  betides  private  benefaillons,  for  fupporting 
this  colony  ;  and  finall  had  been  the  returns  yet  made  by  It.  The  veftlges  of  cultiva- 
tion were  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  forefls,  and  in  England  all  commerce  with  it  was 
negledled  and  defplfed.  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  exports  of  Georgia  did  not 
amount  to  io,oool.  flerllng.  Though  the  people  were  now  favoured  with  the  fame 
libertks  a.id  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  feveral 
years  more  elapfed  before  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  w^  known,  and  that  fpirit 
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of  iiiduHry  broke  out  in  it,  which  afterwards  difFafed  Its  happy  mfluence  over-  iter 
country. 

In  tfie  year  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded  an  orphan. houfe  academy 
in  Georgia,  about  1 2  miles  from  Savannah.  For  the  fupport  of  this,  in  his  itinera- 
tions, he  coUedted  Lirge  fums  of  money  ef  all  denominations  of  Chriftians,  both  in 
England  and  America.  A  part  of  this  money  was  expended  in  ere6ting  projier  build- 
ings to  accommodate  tlic  ftudcnts,  and  a  part  in  fupporting  them.  In  1768,  it  was 
propofed  tliat  the  orphan  houfe  Ihould  be  credtcd  into  a  college  ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Whitciicld  applied  to  the  crown  for  a  charter.  In  confequence  of  fome  difpute,  the 
afiair  of  a  charter  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  made  his  alignment  of  the  or- 
phan houfe  in  trull  to  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Whitefield  died  at  Newbury 
Port,  in  Nev\r  England,  September  30th,  1770,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  uixier  the  Prelbytcrian  church  in  that  place. 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  charter  \vas  granted  to  his  inftitution  in  Georgia,  and  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Percy  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  college.  Mr.  Percy  accordingly  came 
over  to  execute  his  office,  but,  unfortunately,  on  tl>c  30th  of  May,  1775,  the  orphan- 
houfe  building  caught  fire,  and  was  entirely  confumed,  except  the  t\vo  wings,  which 
are  ftill  remaining.  The  American  war  loon  after  came  on,  and  put  every  thing  into 
confufion,  and  the  funds  have  ever  fince  lain  in  an  unproductive  Hate.  It  is  probable 
that  ihc  college  eftate,  by  the  confent  of  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon,  may  hereafter  be- 
&)  incorporated  with  the  univerlity  of  Georgia,  as  to  tiibferve  the  original  and  pious 
piirpofes  of  its  founder. 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till  the  peace  of  Paris,, 
-in  1763,  the  ttruggled  under  many  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  want  of  credit  from, 
friends,  and  the  frequent  molettations  of  enemies.  The  good  cfTefts  of  the  peace  were- 
fenfibly  felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  From  this  time  it  began  to  flourifh,  ■under 
the  fatherly  care  of  Governor  Wright.  To  form  a  judgement  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to  its  exports  in  the  foregoing  table. 

During  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  tlie  Britilh  troops,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  States  for  lafety.  The  fufiferings  and 
loffes  of  her  citizens  were  as  gi'eat,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in 
any  of  the  States.  Since  the  peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population,  of  this  State  has 
been  rapid:  its  growth  in  improvement  and  population  has  been  checked  by  the  hol^ 
tile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  have  been  frequent,  and  very  dilireffing  to. 
the  frontier  inhabitants.  Treaties  have  been  held,  and  a  celTation  of  hoflilities  agreed 
to  between  the  parties ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  permanent  peace  will  foon  be-  con- 
cluded, and  tranquillity  rellored  to  the  State.'^— See  Hewctt's  Hilt.  S.  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 
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EAST    AND    WEST   FLORIDA. 

Miles. 
Length     600 1   -i    ,  r25®  and  31°  N.  Latitude. 

Breadtli    130  J    "^^^^^'^^^  i    5°  and   17°   W.  Long,  from  Philadelphia.    ' 

_  .,  T)  OUNDED  north,  by  Georgia  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouths 

UaiTNDARiES.  J  J3  ^y  ^j^  Q^^^  ^^.  yi^^^^^.  ^^-eft,  by  the  Miffiffippi;  lying  in  the 

fomi  of  an  L. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Springs.]  Among  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  St. 
John's  and  Indian  rivers  are  the  principal.  St.  John's  river  rifes  in  or  near  a  lai'ge 
fwamp,  in  tlie  heart  of  Eaft  Florida,  and  purfucs  a  northern  courfe  in  a  broad,  navi- 
gable ftream,  whicTi,  in  fevcral  places,  fpreads  into  broad  bays  or  lakes.  Lake  George, 
which  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  generally  about  15 
miles  broad,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  deep.  It  is  ornamented  with  feveral  charming 
iilands,  one  of  which  is  a  mere  orange  grove,  interfperfcd  with  magnolias  and  palm 
trees.  Near  Long  Lake,  which  is  two  miles  long  and  four  wide,  which  communicates 
Vs'ith  St.  John's  river  by  a  fmall  creek,  is  a  vaft  fountain  of  warm  or  rather  hot  mineral 
water,  ilfuing  from  a  high  bank  on  the  river :  it  boils  up  with  great  force,  forming 
immediately  a  vaft  circular  bafon,  capacious  enough  for  feveral  fhallops  to  ride  in,  and 
runs  with  rapidity  into  the  river,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  diftaiice.  The  water  is 
perfectly  clear  ;  and  the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  fifh  in  it,  though  many  feet 
deep,  appear  as  plainly  as  though  lying  on  a  table  before  jour  eyes  :  the  water  has  a 
-dilagrecable  tafte,  and  finells  like  bilge  water.  This  jiver  enters  into  the  Atlantic, 
north  of  St.  Augufline. 

Indian  river  rifcs  a  fliort  diflance  from  the  fea  coaft,  and  runs  from  north  to  fouth, 
forming  a  kind  of  inland  paflage  for  many  miles  along  the  coaft.. 

Seguana,  Apalachicola,  Chatahatchi,  Efcambla,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula,  and  Pearl 
rivers,  all  rife  in  Georgia,  and  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate.]  Very  little  ditFerent  from  that  of  Georgia. 

Soil  AND  Productions.]  There  are,  in  this  country,  a  great  variety  of  foils.  Tha 
eaftern  part  of  it,  near  and  about  St.  Auguftinc,  is  far  the  moft  unfruitful;  yet  even 
here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  3-ear  are  produced.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
water  the  Floridas,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  are  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  corn,  while  the  more  interior  country,  which  is  high 
Knd pleafant,  abounds  with  wood  of  almoft  every  kind;  particularly  white  and  red 
oak,  live  oak,  laurel  magnolia,  pine  hiccorj-,  eyprefs,  red  and  white  cedar.-  The  live 
oaks,  though  not  tall,  contain  a  prodigious  quantity  of  timber :  the  trunk  is  generally 
from  12,  to  20  feet  in  circumference,  and  rifcs  10  or  la  feet  from  the  earth,  and  then 
branches  into  four  or  five  great  limbs,  which  grow  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction, 
ibrming  a  gentle  curve.     "  I  have  ftepped,"   lays  Bartram,*  "above  50  paces,  on  a 

*  Travels,  page  8^. 
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fixaisht  line,  from  the  trank  of  one  of  thefe  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs,"  They 
are  CTer  green,  and  the  wood  almofl  incorruptible.  Tlicy  bear  a  great  quantity  of 
fmall  acorns,  which  is  agreeable  food^  when  roafted,  aaid  from  which  the  Indians 
estraift  a  fweet  oil,  whish  they  ufe  in  cooking  homminy  and  rice. 

The  laurel   raagnoha  is  the'  moft  beautiful  among  the  trees  of  the  foreff,  and  ia- 
ufnally  lOo  feet  high,  though  fome  arc  much  higher.     The  ti'unk  is  perfe6tly  eie6\, 
riiino-  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  columuy  and  fupporting  a  head  like  an  obtul«  cone.> 
The  flowers  are  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ^  are  large,  white^  and  expanded' 
like  a  rofe,  and  arc  the  largeft  and  moft  complete  of  any  yet  known ;  when  fiiUy  ex- 
panded, they  arc  from  fix  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  moll  delicious  fragrance.- 
The  cyprefs  is  the  largefl  of  the  American  trees.     "  I  have  feen  trunks  of  thefe  trees," 
favs  Bartrara,  "  that  would  meafure  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  for  forty 
aiid  fifty  feet  ftraight  fhaft."     The  trmiks  make  excellent  fhingles,   boards,  and  other' 
timber;  and  when  hollowed,  make  durable  and   convenient  canoes,     "When  the 
planters  fell  tlicfe  mighty  trees,  they  raife  a  llagc  around  them,  as  high  as  to  reach 
above  the  buttrefles  ;  on  this  ftage  eight  or  ten  negroes  afcend  with  their  axes,  and  fall 
to  work  round  its  trunk." 

The  intervals  behveen  the  hilly  part  of  this  country  are  extremely  riehj  and  pro- 
duce fpontaneoufly  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  ai-e  common  to  Georgia  and  the" 
Carolinas,  But  this  country  is  rendered  valuable  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  exten- 
five  ranges  for  cattle. 

Chief  Towns.]  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  is  fittiated  on  the  tea' 
coafl',  latitude  29°  45' ;  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  interfe6led  by  four  fiireets,  whichi 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with  baftions,  and  enclofed  with' 
a  ditch  :  it  is  likewile  defended  by  a  caftle,  called  Fort  St.  John,  which  is  well  ap- 
pointed as  to  ordnance.  The  north  and  fouth  breakers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbourj 
form  t\\  o  channels,  whofe  bars  have  eight  feet  water. 

The  principal  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Pensacola,  latitude  30"  22'.  Tt  lies  along 
the  beach,  and,  like  St.  Axiguftine,  is  of  an  oblong  form;  The  water  approaches  to  the 
town,  except  for  fmall  veflels,  is  obftrncted  by  a  low  andfandy  fhore.  The  bay,  howeverj. 
on  which  the  town  ftands,  forms  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  veflels  may  ride 
here  fecure  from  every  wind.  The  exports  from  this  town,  confifting  of  fkins,  log- 
wood, dying  ftutf,  and  filver  dollars,  amounted,  v/hile  in  the  potTcfilon  of  the  Britifh,  to 
63,0001.  annually  ;  the  average  value  of  impoi^ts,  for  three  years,  fi'om  Great  Britain, 
was  97,oool. 

HiijTORY.]  The  Floridas  have  experienced- the  vicifHtades  of  war,  and  frequently 
changed  mafters,  belonging  alternately  to  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Weft  Florida, 
as  far  eaft  as  Pcrdido  river,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  French;  the  remainder^ 
and  all  Eaft  Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  previous  to  their  l^eiHg  ceded  to  the  Englifh  at 
the  peace  of  1763.  The  Englilli  divided  this  country  into  Ealt  anxl  Weft  Florida » 
They  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Englilh  at  the  peace  of  1763.  During  the  lall  war 
they  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Majefly,  and  guaranteed  to  the  crowa 
of  Spain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783. 
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_j  -,T>OlTNDEDby  the  MIffiffippi  eaft;    by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

KOUNDARIES.J    J^  ^^^^j^.    ^y  ^g^^  Mexico    well;    and  runs  indefinitely  north. 

Under  the  French  government  Louliiana  included  both  fides  of  the  MiffiffippI,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Illinois,  and  back  from  the  river,  cafi:  and  weft  indefinitely. 

RivEKS.]  It  is  interfc61:cd  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which  are  St.  Francis, 
which  empties  into  the  MiffiffippI  at  Kappas  Old  Fort,  navigable  about  250  or  300 
miles ;  its  courfe  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  MiffiffippI,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  diftant  fi'om  it.  The  Natchitoches,  which  empties  into  the  Mllfiffippi  above 
Point  Coupee,  and  the  Adayes  or  Mexicano  river,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  River  Rouge,  on  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  as  rich  filver  mines  as  any  in 
Mexico.  This  Is  fuppofed  to  be  one  principal  reafon,  why  the  exclufive  navigation  of 
the  MiffiffippI  has  been  fo  much  infifted  on  by  Spain. 

Capital.]  New  Orleans.  It  ftands  on  the  eatl  fide  of  the  MiffiffippI,  105  miles- 
from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  30*  2'  north.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  year  it  contained 
about  1 100  houfcs,  feven  eighths  of  which  were  confumed  by  fire,  in  the  fpace  of  five 
hours,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1788.  It  is  now  faft  rebuilding.  Its  advantages  for 
trade  are  very  great.  Situated  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  fertile  and  healthy  country, 
\vithin  a  week's  fail  of  Mexico,  by  fca,  and  as  near  to  the  Britlffi,  French,  and  Spaniili 
Weft  India  iflands,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming  tlie  general  receptacle  for 
the  produce  of  that  extenfive  and  valuable  country,  on  the  MiffiffippI  and  Ohio ; 
thefe  circumftanccs  are  fufficient  to  enfure  its  futui'e  growth  and  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Religion,  Government,  Sec]  The  greater  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  They  are  governed  by  a  Viceroy  from  Spain,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants Is  unknown. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce.]  Loulfiana  is  agreeably  fituated  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Its  climate  varies  as  it  extends  towards  the  north.  The 
fouthern  parts,  lying  within  the  reach  of  the  refrefhlng  breezes  from  the  fea,  are  not 
fcorched  like  thofe  under  the  fame  latitudes  in  Africa;  and  its  northern  regions  are 
colder  than  thofe  of  Europe  under  the  fame  parallels,  with  a  wholefome  ferene  air. 
To  judge  of  the  produce  to  be  cxpcited  from  the  foil  of  Loulfiana,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  Egj'pt,  Arabia  Felix,  Perfia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  all  lying  in  correipond- 
ing  latitudes.  Of  thefe,  China  alone  has  a  tolerable  government ;  and  yet  it  mult  be 
acknowledged  they  all  are,  or  have  been,  famous  for  their  riches  and  fertility.  From 
the  favourablenefs  of  the  climate,  two  annual  crops  of  Indian  corn  maj^  be  produced; 
and  the  foll^  with  little  cultivation,  would  furniffi  gi'ain  of  every  kind  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  Their  timber  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  tlie  quantities  of  live 
oak,  affi,  mulbeny,  walnut,  cherry,  cyprefs,  and  cedar,  are  aftonllliing.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  MiffiffippI,  befides,  furnlffies  the  richeft  fiuits  in  great  variety ;  the 
foil  is  particularly  adapted  for  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  ;  and  indigo  is  at  this  time  a 
ftaple  commodity,  which  commonly  yields  the  planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year. 
In  a  word,  whatever  is  rich  and  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe,  fcems 
to  be  the  fpontaneous  produdtion  of  this  delightful  country.  The  Miffiflippi  and  the 
neighbouring  lakes  furnilh  in  great  plenty  Icveral  forts  of  filh,  particularly  perch, 
pike,  fturgcon,  and  eels. 
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In  flie  novtlicrn  part  of  Louifiana,  forty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Mifliliippi,  a  fettkment  is  commencing,  condu\!'ted  by- 
Colonel  Morgan  of  New  Jcrfey,  under  the  patronag---  f  the  S^pAnilh  king.  TJie  fpot 
on  which  the  city  is  propoled  to  be  built  is  called  .. , ew  Madrid,  after  the  capital  of 
Spain,  a!)d  ism  north  latitude- 36°  30'. 

The  limits  of  the  new  city  of  Madrid  are  to  extend  fc  :  miles  fouth,  and  two  miles 
wett  from  the  river,  fo  as  to  crofs  a  beautiful,  living,  ci  op  lake,  of  the  jmrefl  Ipring 
water,  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  leveral  miles  in  length,  emptying  itfclf,  by^  a  con- 
ilant  rapid  narrow  flreanij  through  the  center  of  the  city.  The  banks  of  this  lake, 
which  is  callo<l  St.  Annis,  are  high,  beautiful,  and  plcalant ;  the  waters  deep,  clear, 
and  fvveet ;  the  bottom  a  clear  t;ind,  free  fi-om  woods,  llirubs,  or  other  vegetables,  and 
well  flored  with  fith.  On  each  fide  of  this  del iglitful  lake  ftrcets  are  laid  out,  100 
feet  wide,  and  a  road  to  be  continued  round  it,  of  the  tame  breadth;  and  the  Itreets 
are  directed  to  be  preferved  for  ever,  for  the  health  and  pleafure  of  the  citizens.  A 
flreet  120  teet  wide,  on  the. banks  of  the  Miffilfippi,  is  laid  out;  and  the  trees  are 
dire(?ted  to  be  preferved  for  the  fame  jxiqDofe.  Tw'elve  acres,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
cnty,  are  to  be  referved  in  like  manner,  to  be  oTnamented,  regulated,  and  improved  by 
tiie  magiftracy  of  the  city  for  public  walks;  and  forty  half  acre  lots  for  other  public 
ufes  ;  and  one  lot  of  twelve  acres  for  the  king's  ufe. 

New  Madrid,  from  its  local  fituation  and  adventitious  privileges,  is  in  ^rofpeft  of 
being  the  great  emporium  of  the  weficrn  country,  iihlefs  the  fi-ee  navigation  of  the 
Mifiilfippi  fhould  be  opened  to  the  United  States.  And  even  fhould  this  defired  event 
take  place,  which  probably  will  not  without  a  rupture  with  Spain,  this  muft  be  a  place 
of  great  trade.  For  here  v.'ill  naturally  center  the  immenfe  quantities  of  produce  that 
v.'ill  be  borne  down  the  Illinois,  the  Miffiffippi,  the  Ohio,  and  their  various  branches  ; 
and  if  the  carriers  can  find  as  good  a  market  for  their  cargoes  here,  as  at  New  Orleans 
or  the  Weft  Indies,  and  can  procure  the  articles  they  defire,  they  will  gladly  fave  thcm- 
fclves  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  navigating  tlic  long  Miififlippi. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  intended  city  is  reprefented  as  excellent,  in  many 
parts  beyond  dcfcription.  The  natural  growth  confills  of  mulberry,  locuft,  fcttTafras, 
walnut,  hiccory,  oak,  afh,  dog-wood,  &c.  with  one  or  more  grape  vines  running  up 
almoil  every  tree ;  the  grapes  yield,  from  exjjcriment,  g-ood  red  wine  in  plenty,  and 
with  little  labour.  In  fome  of  the  low  grounds  grow  large  cyprefs  ti'ees.  The  country 
is  interfperfcd  with  prairies  and  now  and  then  a  cane  patch  of  100,  and  fome  of  1000 
acres.  Thefe  prairies  have  no  trees  on  them,  but  are  fertile  in  grafs,  flowering  plant?, 
ftrawberries,  and,  when  cultivated,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  and  are  eafily  tilled.  The  climate  is  faid  to  be  favourable 
for  health  and  to  the  culture  of  ft-uits  of  various  kinds,  and  particularly  for  garden 
vegetables.  Iron  and  lead  mines  and  fait  fprings,  it  is  afferted,  arc  found  in  fuch  plejity 
8.S  to  afford  an  abundant  fupply  of  thefe  necctrary  articles.  The  banks  of  the  Miflif- 
fippi,  for  many  leagues  in  extent,  commencing  about  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Ohio,  are  a  continued  chain  of  lime-ltone.  A  fine  traft  of  high,  rich,  level  land, 
S.W.W.  and  N.W.  of  New  Madrid,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  extends  quite  to  the 
River  St.  Francis. 

It  has  been  fuppofcd  by  fome  that  all  fettlers  who  go  beyond  the  Mitfiffipi,  will  be 
for  ever  loft  to  the  United  States.  Tliere  is,  I  believe,  little  danger  of  this^  provided 
they  are  not  provoked  to  withdraw  their  friendfhip.  The  emigi-ants  will  be  made  up  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  wjll  carry  along  with  them  their  imanners  and 
cuftoms,  thcii-.habits  of  government,  rdigioa  and  education;  and  as  they  are  to  be  in- 
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dylged  with  religious  freedom,  and  with  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  laws,  and  of 
concluding  education  upon  their  own  plans,  thefe  American  habits  will  undoubtedly- 
be  cherifhed.     If  fo  they  will  be  Americans  in  fa&,  though  nominally  tlie  llibjeds  of 
Spain. 

It  is  true  Spain  will  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  but  in  return  they  will  enjoy  peculiar 
commercial  advantages,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  experienced  by  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  be  an  ample  compenlation  for  the  lots  of  fo  many  citizens  as  may  mro'i-atc 
thither.  In  fhort,  this  fettlement,  if  conduced  with  judgement  and  prudence,  may  b« 
mutually  ferviceable  both  to  Spain  and  the  United  States  ;  it  may  prevent  jealoulies ; 
lefien  national  prejudices  ;  promote  religious  toleration  ;  preferve  harmony,  and  be  a 
medium  of  trade  reciprocally  advantageous.    , 

Befides,  it  is  well  known  that  empire  has  been  travelling  from  eafi:  to  wefl.  Proba- 
bly her  lafl  and  broadefl  feat  will  be  America.  Here  the  fciences  and  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized Kfe  are  to  receiye  their  highell  improvements  :  here  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
to  fiourifh,  uncheckeid  by  the  cruel  hand  of  civil  or  eccleliaflical  tyi-anny  :  here  genius, 
aided  by  all  the  improvements  of  former  ages,  is  to  be  exerted  in  humanizing  mankind, 
in  expanding  and  enriching  their  minds  with  religious  and  philofophical  knowledge, 
and  in  planning  and  executing  a  form  of  government,  which  fhall  involve  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  former  governments,  with  as  few  of  their  defeats  as  is  confiflent  with  the 
imperfedion  of  human  affairs,  and  which  Ihall, be  calculated  to  proted  and  unite,  in  a 
manner  confillent  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  tl>e  largefl  empire  that  ever 
exifted.  Elevated  with  thefe  profppds,  which  are  not  merely  the  vifions  of  fancy,  we 
cannot  but  anticipate  the  period,  as  not  far  dillant,  when  the  American  Empire  will 
comprehend  millions  of  fouls  wefl  of  the  Miflilhppi.  Judging  upon  probable  grounds, 
the  Mifliflippi  was  never  defigned  asthe  weflern  boundary  of  the  American  empira 
The  God  of  Nature  never  intended  that  Ibme  of  the'  bell  part  of  his  earth  Ihould  be  in- 
habited  by  the  fubjeds  of  a  monarch ,4000, miles  frQnl  them.  And  may  we  not  venture 
to  predid,  that,  \Mhen  the  rights,  of  mankind  fhall  be  more  f\dly  known,  (and  the 
inowledge  of  them  is  fall  increaling  both  in  Europe  and  America)  the  power  of  Eu- 
ropean potentates  will  be  confined'  to  Europe,  and  their  prefent  American  dominioiis 
Isecome,  like  the  United  States,  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  empires. 

It  feems  to  depend   on  a  timely  adoption  of  a  wife  and  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of 
Spain, :  whether  or  not  there  fliall  be  a  fpeedy  revolution  in  her  American  colonies.     It 
is  afTcrted  by  the  befi;  inlbrmed  on  the  lubj-ed,  that  there  are  not  a  hundred  Spanill^ 
■families  in  all  Louifiana  and  Wefl:  Florida  ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Prench  peo- 
ple, who  are  inimical  to  the  Spaniards,  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  a 
few  Englifli,  Scots,  Dutch,  and  L-ilh.     This  was  the  cafe  in  1791  ;  and  as  all  emigra'- 
tions  to  this  countiy  have  fince  been,  and'  will  probably  in  future  be  from  the  United' 
States,  and  thefe  emigrations  are  numerous,  the  time  will  foon  come,  when  the.  Anglo- 
Americans  in  this  country  will  far  exceed  the  number  of  all  other  natioais. 

The  wretched  and  wicked  policy  of  New  Orleans, .  unlel's  changed,  will  hailen  51  re- 
volution in  tlie  Spanifh  colonies.  So  long  as  the  governor  can"  didate  laws  and  dif- 
penle  with  them  at  his  pleafure,  and  create  monopolies  in  trade  for  his  own  and  his 
favourites'  advantage,  as  is  now  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  liability  in  the  conmierce  of 
this  place.  The  exclufiTe  right,  even  of  fupplying' the  market  with  frelh  beef,  pork, 
veal,  and  mutton,  is  monopolized;  No  farmer  or  planter  is  allowed  to  kill,  his  own 
beefv,  fwine,  calf,  or  fheep,  and  feaid  it  to  marlcet ;  he  mult  fell  it  to  the  King's 
butcher,  as  he  is  called,  at  the  price  he  is  pleafed.  to  give  ;  and  this  man  retails  it  out 
at  a  certain  price  agTeed  upon  by  tlic  governor,  m  jult  fuch  pieces  as  he  thinks  proper. 
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thi-ough  a  wlndoA^^  of  grate,  Aik  for  a  roafting  piece,  and  lie  will  give  you  a  fliin  or 
briiket  of  l>ecf;  point  to  the  ])iece  you  vvaut,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  engaged  to  your 
fuperior.  From  limilar  conduit,  turkies  now  fell  tor  four  or  five  dollars  a  piece,  which, 
inider  the  French  government,  were  in  abundance  for  half  a  dollar.  The  monopoly 
of  flour  is,  ifpofliblc,  on  it  ill  a  worfe  footing  for  the  inhabitant:  and  the  tobacco  in- 
fpcclion  yet  more  difcouraging  to  the  planter.  The  governor,  or  the  crown,_  as  it  is 
called,  muft  have  an  undefined  advantage  in  every  thing.  Hence  all  are  ripe  for  a 
revolution  the  moment  one  fhall  offer  with  profpcA  of  being  fupported,  whether  it 
fhall  come  from  the  United  States,  England,  France,  or  internally  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

It  is  faid  to  be  the  fixed  refolution  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  feize  on  New  Orleans, 
in  the  firil  inilance,  in  eate  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  as  a  neceffary  prelude  to  an  attack 
on  the  Spanifh  pofleffions  in  the  Wefl  Indies  and  on  the  main  :  it  has  been  their  policy 
uniformly,  and  orders  have  teen  given  accordingly  at  different  times.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  every  bend  of  the  river,  every  bay  and  harbour  on  the  coall,  have  been  fui-vejed 
and  founded  with  the  utmofl  exacStnefs,  and  all  of  them  are  better  known  to  the  Britifh 
than  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 

Whilft  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the  revolution  waragainfl  England,  the 
Spaniards  attacked  and  poflTefTed  themfelves  of  all  the  Englifh  polls  and  fettlemcnts  on 
the  MiflifTippi,  from  the  Iberville  up  to  the  Yazoos  river,  including  the  Natchez 
country  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  conqucfi:  are  now  peopling  and  governing  an  extent 
three  degrees  north  of  the  United  States'  fouth  boundary,  claiming  the  exclufive  navi- 
gation of  the  other.  This  alone  will  probably  be  deemed  fuflicient  caufe  for  the 
United  States  to  unite  with  any  other  power  againft  Spain,  the  firfl  opportunity,  as 
both  of  right,  they  conceive,  belong  to  them  by  treaty.  It  is  aflerted  that  the  Kentucky 
country  alone  could,  in  one  week,  raife  a  fufRcient  force  to  conquer  all  the  Spanifh. 
poflTeffions  on  the  Miffiflippi ;  whilft  one  thoufand  men  would  be  equal  to  defend  the 
■whole  country  of  New  Orleans  and  Louiliana  fi-om  any  enemy  approaching  it  by  fea. 
The  greater  a  hoftile  fleet  entering  the  MiflifTippi,  the  greater  and  more  certain  would 
be  their  deflrudlion  if  oppofcd  by  men  of  knowledge  and  refolution.* 

History. 

*  The  following  extraft  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  New  Orleans,  dated  September,  1790,  contains 
much  ufeful  information,  in  confirmation  of  the  above. 

"  When  I  left  you  and  my  other  friends  in  Baltimore,  laft  year,  I  promifed  to  write  to  you  by  every  op- 
portunity, and  to  communicate  to  you  every  information  which  1  could  derive  from  my  excurfion  to  the  Ohio, 
down  that  beautiful  ftream,  during  my  ftay  at  Kentucky  and  the  wellern  ports,  my  vifit  to  the  Illinois  and  the 
different  fettlements  on  the  Miflillippi,  from  thence  downward  to  New  Orleans. 

"  As  I  have  devoted  more  than  twelve  months  in  making  this  tour,  with  the  determination  to  judge  for 
myfelf,  and  to  give  you  and  my  other  friends  information  to  be  depended  upon,  regarding  the  climate,  foil, 
natural  produftions,  population,  and  other  advantages  and  difadvantages,  which  you  may  depend  on  finding 
"in  the  country  I  have  pafTed  through,  I  cannot,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  letter,  comply  with  my  in- 
tention, and  your  wiCi,  but  I  muft  beg  of  you  to  refl  fatisfied  with  what  follows: 
****************** 

"  Nearly  oppofite  to  Louifville  is  a  ftockade  fort,  garrifoned  by  two  companies  of  the  i  ft  United  States 
regiment.  What  ufe  this  poft  of,  I  jiever  could  learn — It  is  a  mere  hofpital  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  the 
grave  of  brave  men,  who  might  be  ufefuUy  employed  elfewhere.  Fort  Harmar  is  as  remarkably  healthful; 
fo  is  the  New  England  fettlemeiit  at  Mufkingum^  and  I  think  the  Miami  fettlement  will  be  healthful  when  the 
people  have  the  comforts  of  good  living  about  them ;  at  prefent  they  are  the  pooreft  among  the  poor  emigrants 
to  this  country,  and  not  the  beft  managers.  Below  the  falls,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  a  miferable  fettlement, 
called  Clarkfville,  frequendy  flooded,  and  compofed  of  people  who  cannot  better  themfelves  at  prefent,  or  I 
fuppofe  they  would  not  continue  here.  From  hence  I  made  an  excurfion  by  land  to  Poft  Vincent,  diftant 
»  about  100  miles:  the  fort  here  is  garrifoned  by  two  companies,  at  great  expenfe,  but  little  ufe.  Not  liking 
the  country  on  account  of  the  many  hoftile  neighbourmg  Indians,  1  haftened  out  of  it,  and  went  with  a  party 
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History.]  The  Mifliffippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  is  fituated,  waj? 
fivft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541.  Monfieur  dc  la  Salle  was  the  firft 
who  travcrlcdit.  He,  in  the  year  1682,  having  paffed  down  to  the  mouth  of  th* 
Mifliffippi,  and  furveycd  the  adjacent  country,  returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he 
took  paifage  to  France. 

From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  and  the  contequential 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  fettling  a  colony  in  tliofe  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was 
induced  to  eflablifli  a  company  for  the  purpofe.  Accordingly  a  fquadron  of  four 
velTels,  amply  provided  with  men  and  provifions,  under  the  command  of  IMonfieur  de 
I'd  Salle,  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffipi.  But 
he  unintentionally  failed  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  wctlward  of  it,  where  he  attempted 
toeftablifh  a  colony  ;  but  through  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  climate,  moll  of  his  men 
miferably  perifhed,  and  he  himlelf  was  villainoufly  murdered,  not  long  after,  by  two 
of  his  own  men.  Monfieur  Ibberville  fuccccded  him  in  his  laudable  attempts.  He, 
after  two  fucccfsful  voyages,  died  while  preparing  for  a  third.  Crozat  fucceeded  him  ; 
and  in  17 12,  the  king  gave  him  Loniliana.  This  grant  continued  but  a  fhort  timo 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1763,  Louifiana.  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Spiiin,  to 
whom  it  now  belongs. 
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of  Frenchmen  to  Kafkafcias,  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  vlfited  Prairie  des  Rochers,  St.  Philip's,  Belle  Fon- 
taine, and  Kahokia;  from  whence  making  up  a  party  to  purfue  fome  hoftile  Kukapoos,  and  Iteering  due  call, 
we  fell  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kalkalkia  river,  which  we  croiTed  at  fome  diftance.  This  is  a  delightful 
country!  On  cur  return  to  Kahokia,  I  crofTed  over  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Spanifii  fide,  but  I  did  not  proceed 
far  into  the  country;  what  I  did  fee  I  did  not  like,  and  therefore  bought  a  canoe  and  went  down  the  Miffil- 
fippi  to  St.  Genevieve  and  the  Saline.  Not  being  pleafed  with  thefe  places,  nor  the  country  around,  I  em- 
braced the  company  of  fome  French  hunters  and  traders  going  towards  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  a  fouth-weft 
direftion  from  St. Genevieve.  After  travelling  thirty  miles  nearly,  I  came  to  a  fweet  country;  here  meeting 
with  fome  Shawanefe  Indians  going  to  I'Ance  la  Graife  and  New  Madrid,  I  made  them  a  fmall  prefent,  and 
engaged  them  to  efcort  me  there,  which  they  did  through  a  country  fine  and  beautiful  beyond  defcnption ; 
variegated  by  fmali  hills,  beautiful  timber,  and  extenfive  plains  of 'luxuriant  foil.  Here  the  Spaniards  are 
building  a  handfome  fort,  to  encourage  the  fetilement  by  Americans,  on  a  plan  ot  Colonel  Alorgan's,  of  New 
Jerfcy;  which,  had  it  been  purfued,  as  propofed  by  him,  would  have  made  this  the  firft  in  all  the  weflem 
country  ;  but  thev  have  deviated  from  it,  fo  much  as  to  difcourage  the  fettlement,  and  many  have  lettit. 
The  banks  of  the  'jMiflillippi  overflow  above  and  below  the  town,  but  the  country  back  from  the  river  is  in- 
comparably beautiful  and  fine.  I  made  a  tour  back  to  the  river  St.  Francis,  diftant  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirtv  miles,  and  returned  by  another  route  more  fouthward,  to  my  great  fatisfac'tion.  Expreffing  to  feme 
of  the  people,  at  New  Madrid,  my  furprife  at  Colonel  S***'s  account  of  this  country,  I  was  told  that  he 
never  went  100  yards  back  from  the  river,  either  on  the  Ohio  or  Miifiliippi,  except  once,  and  that  was  at 
I'Ance  la  Graife,  where  a  horfe  was  provided  for  him,  and  he  rode  fifteen  or  twenty  mile?,  and  returned  Jo 
enraptured  with  the  countr}-,  that  he  would  not  liften  to  the  propofed  fettlement  ot  New  Madrid  being  fixed 
at  any  other  place ;  and  he  aftually  applied  to  Colonel  Morgan  for  forty  furveys,  moft  ot  which  vvc re  ex- 
ecuted; and  he  entered  into  obligaUons  for  fettlements  thereof;  but  the  Colonel  refufing  to  grant  him  300 
acres  of  the  town  lots,  for  a  farm,  as  it  would  be  injurious  to  other  applicants  of  equal  merit,  S***  fwoie  he 
wou'd  do  eveiy  thing  in  his  power  to  injure  Morgan  and  the  fettlement,  which  it  fecj'.s  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do,  to  the  niin,  however,  of  his  own  "reputation.  1  am  fatisfied  that  the  faihire  of  this  lettlen.ent  is  or.ly 
owing  to  a  narrow  policy  in  the  Spanish  government,  or  to  a  deviation  from  their  firll:  plan,  and  not  from 
the  caufes  reprefented  by  its  enemies.  This  is  the  country,  of  all  others,  1  have  feen,  which  I  would  wi(h  to 
fettle  in,  had  Col.  Morgan's  plan  been  adopted,  or  carried  into  execiuion  ;  and  thouf.uids  among  the  belt 
people  of  the  weilern  country  would  already  have  been  fettled  here.  Why  it  was  not,  I  know  not ;  but  1  am 
tuid  jealouiy  of  his  fuccefs  was  thecaufe. 

"  After  continuing  two  months  in  tliis  delightful  country,  I  proceeded  to  the  Natchez,  which  has  already 
become  a  confiderable  fetdement,  and  is  now  under  the  government  of  Don  Gaycjfo,  a  nian  gieaily  beloved  ; 
but  the  Spanifh  government,  though  I  think  it  liberal  at  prefent,  will  not  long  agree  witli  American  ide.is^  ot 
liberty  and  juftice  ;  and  a  revolution  is  now  in  embryo,  which  a  fmall  matter  will  bi(.T,v  to  a  tlan  e;  and  Nc* 
Orleans  itfelf  will  be  at  the  mercy  ef  new  fubjeftr,  if  joined  by  a  handful  of  the  Kentucky  people, 
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which  feparates  it  from  Terra  Firma  in  South  America  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Grand  DivisiOiVS.]    This  vaft  country  is  divided  as  follows  ; 

Grand  Divifions.        Audiences.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

r  Galicia,  7  r  Guadalaxara 

Old  Mexico.  \  Mexico,  ^  i  Mexico,  N.  lat.  9°  26' 

I  Guatimala,  6  iGuatimala.* 

New  Mexico  f  Apacheira        '  1  c     -n      xt  i  ^      /:°      ' 

T)  1  c  ^St.  Pe,  N.  lat.  ao    30 

JrROPER.        I  Donora  J  '  .3      j 

Calif'orxja,  on  the  wcfl,  a  peninlula.  St.  JuA^f. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Fountains.]  The  land  is  in  great  part  abrupt  and  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  thick  woods,  and  watered  with  large  rivers.  Some  of  thefe  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  others  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Among  the  firfl  are, 
Alvarado,  Coatzacualco,  and  Tabefco.  The  Alvarado  has  its  principal  fource  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Zapotecas,  and  after  making  a  circuit  through  the  province  of  Ma- 
zaltan,  and  receiving  other  fmaller  rivers  and  flrcams,  is  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  by- 
three  navigable  mouths,  at  thirty  miles  diltancc  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  river  Coatza- 
cualco, which  is  alio  navigable,  empties  into  the  ocean  ne:n-  the  country  of  Onohualco. 
The  river  Tabafco  begins  its  courfc  from  the  mountains,  wl>Ich  feparate  the  diocefe  of 
Chiapan  from  that  of  Guatimala,  and  afterwards  that  of  Onohualco,  where  it  runs  into 
the  Tea. 

Amongft  the  rivers  which  run  into  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  the  principal  is  the  river  Gua- 
dalaxara, or  Great  River.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountains  of  tlic  valley  of  Toloccan, 
waters  the  country  of  Tonollan,  where  at  prefent  ftands  tlie  city  of  Guadalaxara,  the 
capital  of  New  GalHcia  ;  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more  than  600  miles,  dil- 
(barges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  in  the  latitude  of  22  d<;grees. 

There  are  feveral  lakes,  whic-^n  do  not  lefs  cmbcllilh  the  country  than  give  conveni- 
ence to  the  conmierce  of  the  people.  The  lakes  of  Nicaragua,  Cliapallan,  and  Paz- 
quaro,  arc  anoong  the  largeft.  The  lakes Tetzcuco  and  Chalco  occupy  a  great  part  of 
the  Vale  of  Mexico,  which  is  the  fineft  tradl  of  country  in  New  Spain.  The  waters? 
of  Chalco  are  fwcet,  thofc  of  Tetzcuco  are  brackilh.  A  canal  unites  them.  Tlie 
lower  lake,  Tetzcuco,  was  formerly  as  much  as  20  niiles  long  and  1 7  broad,  and  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  is  the  relervoir  of  all   the  waters  from   the  lurrounding 

*  This  city  was  fwallowcd  up  by  an  enrthquakc,  June  7th,  1773,  when  8000  families  inftantly  perifhed. 
New  GuatlmuU  is  well  inhabited. 

2  mountains. 
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mountains.  The  city  of"  Mexico  ^ands  on  an  ifland  in  this  lake.  Thefe  two  lake?, 
whole  circumference  m-:is  not  lets  than  90  miles,  rcprcjcntcd  the  figure  of"  a  camel.  At 
prclent  the  extent  of  tliei'c  lakes  is  much  Icfs,  for  the  Spaniards  have  diverted  into  new 
channels  many  rivers  which  formerly  ran  into  thcni.  All  the  «ater  which  is  coUefled 
there  is  at  firlt  fweet,  and  becomes  fait  afterwards,  from  the  nitrous  bed  of  the  lake 
where  it  is  received.  M.  De  Boniare  lavs,  that  the  fait  of  the  jMcxican  lake  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  vfaters  of  the  ocean  in  the  north  being  filtered  through  the  earth.  But 
this  is  truly  a  grofs  error,  becaufe  that  lake  is  iSo  miles  diflant  from  the  ocean  ;  be- 
fides,  the  bed  of  tliis  lake  is  lb  elevated,  that  it  has  at  Icail  one  mile  of  perpendicular 
height  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  lake  of  Tocktlan  makes  a  fine  proljx'dt,  and 
its  banks  a  moft  dclia-litful  dwelling. 

In  this  country  are  interrpcrled  many  fountains,  of  different  qualities.  There  are 
an  infinity  of  nitrous,  fulphureous,  vitriolic,  and  aluminous  mineral  waters,  Ibme  of 
which  fpring  out  lb  hot,  that  in  a  thaii  time  any  kind  of  fruit  or  animal  food  is  boiled 
in  them.  There  are  alto  petrifying  waters,  namely,  thole  of  Tehuacan,  a  city  about 
120  miles  fouth-eaft  fi-om  Mexico  ;  thofe  of  the  fpring  of  Pucuaro,  in  the  States  of  the 
Conte  Ji  Miravallcs,  in  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  and  that  of  a  river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Queleni.  With  tlie  waters  of  Pucuaro  they  make  little  white  ibiooth 
ftones,  not  difpleafing  to  the  talte  ;  fera]>ings  from  which  taken  in  broth,  or  in  gruel 
made  of  Indian  corn,  are  mofl  powerful  diaphoretics,  and  are  ufed  with  remarkable 
fuccefs  in  various  kinds  of  fevers.  The  citizens  of  Mexico,  duinng  the  time  of  their 
kings,  fupplied  themfelvcs  with  water  from  the  great  fpring  of  ChapoltepeC,  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  by  an  aqueduct. 

We  might  here  defcr'ibe  the  flupcndous  falls  or  cafeades  of  fev^eral  rivers,  particularly 
that  in  the  river  Guadalaxara,  1 5  miles  fouth  of  that  city ;  and  the  famous  PoNTi  Dt 
Dio,  which  is  a  natural  bridge  thrown  over  the  deep  river  Atoyaque,  100  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mexico,  over  which  coaches  and  carriages  conveniently  pals. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  extenfive  country-  is  various.  The  maritime  parts 
are  hot, .  and  for  the  mofl  part  moift  and  unhealthy.  Their  heat,  which  occafions 
Iweat  even  in  January,  is  owing  to  the  perfect  flatnefs  of  the  coallis  compared  with  the 
inland  country ;  or  from  the  mountains  of  land  that  gather  upon  the  Ihorc.  Lands 
which'  are  very  high,  or  very  near  to  high  mountains,  which  are  perpetually  covered 
with  fnow,  are  cold  ;  there  has  been  white  frofls  and  ice,  in  the  dog-days.  All  the 
other  inland  parts  which  are  the  moll  populous,  enjoy  a  climate  mild  and  benign,  that 
they  neither  fi^el  the  rigour  of  winter,  nor  the  heats  of  fummer.  No  other  fire  than 
the  fun's  rays  is  nccelVary  to  give  warmth  in  winter  ;  no  other  relief  is  wanted  in  the 
feafons  of  heat  than  the  fliade-,  the  fame  clothing  which  covers  a  man  in  the  dog- 
days,  defends  him  in  January ;  and  the  animals  flcep  all  the  vear  under  the  open 
Iky. 

The  mildnels  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  under  the  torrid  zone  is  the  cffe6l  of 
feveral  natural  caufes,  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  believed  it  vminhabita- 
ble  ;  and  not  well  underltood  by  fome  moderns,  by  whom  it  is  elleemed  unfavourable 
to  thofe  who  live  in  it.  The  purity  of  the  atmofphere,  the  fmaller  obliquity  of  the  fo- 
lar  rays,  and  the  longer  flay  of  this  luminary  upon  the  horizon  in  winter,  in  comjja- 
rifon  with  other  regions  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  concur  to  Icficn  the  cold, 
iind  to  prevent  all  tlrnt  horror  which  disfigures  the  face  of  nature  in  other  climes. 
During  that  feafon,  a  ferene  tky,  and  the  natural  delights  of  the  ccmntry  arc  enjoyed r 
whereas  under  the  frigid,  and  even  for  the  moft  part  under  the  temperate  zones,  the 
clouds  rob  man  of  the  profpecSt  of  heaven,  and  the  fnow  burits  the  beautiful  produc- 
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iions  of  the  earth.  No'lefs  caufes  combhie  to  temper  the  licat  of  fummer.  The  plen- 
tiful fliowers  which  frequently  water  the  earth  after  micl-da3^  from  A])ril  or  May,  to 
September  or  October ;  the  high  mountains  continually  loaded  with  Ihow,  fcattered 
here  and  there  through  the  country ;  the  cool  winds  which  breathe  from  them  in  that 
I'ealbn  ;  and  the  fliorter  flay  of  the  fun  upon  the  horizon,  compared  with  the  circum- 
ftanccs  of  the  temperate  zone,  transform  the  fummer  of  thole  hajipy  countries  into  a- 
cool  and  cheerful  Ipring. 

But  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  is  counterbalanced  by  thunder  florms,  which  are 
frequent  in  fummer,  and  by  earthquakes,  which  at  all  feafons  are  felt,  although  with 
lefs  danger  than  terror. 

Mountains.]  The  fire  kindled  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  fulphureous  and- 
bituminous  materials,  has  made  vents  for  itlclf  in  fome  of  the  mountains,  or  volcanos, 
from  whence  flames  are  often  feen  to  iflue,  and  afhes  and  Imoke.  There  are  five 
mountains  in  the  diltrift  of  the  Mexican  empire,  where,  at  diiTcrent  times,  this  dread- 
ful phenomenon  has  been  obfei-ved. 

Pojauhtecal,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Volcan  de  Orizaba,  began  to  fend  forth  fmoke 
in  the  year  1545,  and  continued  to  do  lb  for  twenty  years  ;  but  after  that,  for  the  fpace 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  there  has  not  been  obferved  the  fmalleit  fign  of  burning. 
This  celebrated  mountain,  which  is  of  a  conical  figure,  is  indilputably  the  higheft  land 
in  all  Mexico  ;  and,  on  account  of  Its  height,  is  the  firft  land  defcried  by  feamen  Vt^ho 
are  fleering  that  way,  at  the  difiance  of  fifty  leagues.  It  is  higher  than  the  peak  of 
Tcneriffe.  Its  top  Is  always  covered  with  ihow,  and  its  border  adorned  with  larga 
cedars,  pine,  and  other  trees,  of  valuable  wood,  which  make  the  protpedl:  of  it 
every  way  beautiful.  It  Is  diftant  from  the  capital  upwards  of  ninety  miles  to  the  eail- 
ward. 

The  Popocatepu  and  Tztaceihuatl,  which  lie  near  each  other,  thirty-three  miles 
fouth-eall;  from  Mexico,  are  alio  of  a  furprifing  height.  Popocatepu,  for  which  they, 
have  fubftituted  the  name  Volcan,  has  a  mouth  or  vent  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings,  it  frequently  emitted  flames;  and  in  tiiQ 
lail  century  many  times  threw  out  great  quantities  of  afhes  upon  the  places  adjacent ; 
but  In  this  century  hardly  any  fmoke  has  been  obferved.  Tztaceihuatl,  or  Selrra  Ne- 
vada, threw  out  alfo  at  fome  times  fmoke  and  albcs.  Both  mountains  have  tops- 
always  covered  with  fnow.  In  fuch  quantities,  as  to  fupply,  with  what  precipitates  oi> 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gilopoli,  Cholula,  and  the  adjoining, 
places,  to  the  diflance  of  forty  miles  from  thefe  mountains,  where  an.  incredible  quan- 
tity Is  yearly  confumed  In  cooling  and  congealing  liquors. 

The  mountain  Juruyo,  fituated  In  the  valley  of  Urecho,  is  a  great  cnrlofity.  Before- 
the  year  1760,  there  was  nothing  of  It  but  a  fmall  hill,  where  there  was  a  fugar  plan- 
tation. But  on  the  29th  of  September,  1760,  it  burfi:  with  furious  fhocks,  and  en-^ 
tlrely  ruined  the  fugar  works,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guacana ;  and  from  •, 
that  time  has  continued  to  emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  which  have  formed  themfelvcs- 
into  three  high  mountains,  whofe  circumference  was  nearly  fix  miles  In  1766,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  communicated  by  the  governor  of  that  province,  who  v/as  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  fa6t.  The  afhes,  at  the  Irruption,  were  forced  to  the  almoft  incrediblo 
diflance  of  150  miles.  In  the  city  of  Valadolid,  60  miles  dillant,  it  rained  alhes  l5> 
llich  abundance  that  they  were  obliged  to  fwecp  the  yards  of  the  houfes  two  or  .three 
times  during  the  day. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  others  alfo,  which,  though  not  burning  mountains,  are  yet  of 
great  celebrity  for  their  height. 
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Stones  and  Minerals.]  Tlie  mountains  of  Mexico  abound  in  ores  of  every  kind 
©f  metal,  and  a  great  variety  of  foffils.  The  Mexicans  found  gold  in  various  parts  of 
tlieir  country  :  they  gathered  this  precious  metal  chiefly  in  grains  among  the  fand  of 
the  river.  Silver  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Ilachco,  and  others  ;  but  it  was  not  fo 
much  prized  by  them  as  it  is  by  other  nations.  Since  the  conqueft,  fo  many  hlver 
mines  have  been  dilcovered  in  that  country,  efpecially  in  the  provinces  which  are  to 
the  north-well:  of  the  capital,  it  is  quite  impolFible  to  enumerate  them.  Of  copper, 
they  had  two  forts ;  one  hard,  which  they  ufed  inftcad  of  iron  to  make  axes,  hatchets, 
mattocks,  and  other  inftrumcnts  of  war  and  agriculture  ;  the  other  flexible,  for  making 
ofbafons,  33ots,  and  other  veflels.  Of  tin,  they  made  monej',  and  lead  was  Ibid  at 
market.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  iron,  quickfilver,  and  in  many  places  mines  of  ful- 
phur,  alum,  vitriol,  cinnabar,  ochre,  and  a  white  earth  fl:rongly  refembling  white  lead. 
Of  amber  and  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  there  was  and  ftill  is  great  abundance 
en  both  coafts ;  amber  was  ufed  to  fet  in  gold  for  ornaments ;  afphaltum  was  em- 
ployed in  certain  incenfe  ofierings. 

With  refpeft  to  precious  ftoncs  there  were,  and  ftill  are,  diamonds,  though  few  in 
number ;    amethyfts,   cats  eyes,    turquoifes,    cornelians,    and  fome   green  Itones  re- 
fembling emeralds,  and  not  much  inferior  to  them.     There  are  quarries  of  jafper,  and' 
marble  of  different  colours,  in  the  mountains  of  Calpolalpan.     The  Hone  Tetzontli  is  - 
generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  pretty  hard,  porous,  and  light,  unites  moft  firmly  with 
lime  and  fand,  and  is  therefore  more  in  demand  than  any  other,  for  the  buildings  of 
the  capital,  where  the  foundation  is  marfhy.     There  are  befides,  entire  mountains  of 
loadftone,  and  among  others  one  ver}'  conliderable  between  Tcoiltylan  and  Chilapan, 
in  the  country  of  the  Cohuixcas. 

Productions.]  However  plentiful  and  rich  the  mineral  kingdom  of  Mexico  may- 
be, the  vegetable  kingdom  is  ftill  more  various  and  abundant.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Hernandez,  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,  defcribes,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  about  twelve 
hundred  plants,  natives  of  that  country ;  but  as  his  defcription  is  confined  to  medici- 
nal plants,  he  has  hardly  comprifed  one  half  of  what  provident  nature  has  produced 
there  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  the  other  vegetables,  fome  are 
efleemed  for  their  flowers,  Ibme  for  their  fruit,  Ibme  for  their  leaves,  fome  for  their 
roots,  fome  for  their  trunk  or  their  wood,  and  others  for  their  gum,  refin,  oil,  or 
juice.  Many  flowers  which  embellifh  the  meads,  and  adorn  the  gardens  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  (would  our  limits  permit)  either  on  account  of  the- 
Angular  beauty  of  their  colours,  their  exquilite  fi-agrance,  or  the  extraordinarincfs  of 
their  form. 

The  fruits  which  are  original  in  Mexico,  are  the  pine-apple,  plums,  dates,  and  a- 
great  variety  of  others.  There  are  alfo  many  others  tliat  are  not  original  in  the  conn » 
try,  viz.  water-melons,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  pears,  pomegranates,  figs, 
black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  olives,  chefnuts,  and  gTapes. 

The  cocoa-nut,  vainilla,  chia,  great  pepper,  tomati,  the  pepper  of  Tabafco,  and- 
GOtton,  are  very  common  Vv-ith  the  Mexicans.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  rice, 
have  been  fucccfsfully  cultivated  in  this  country. 

With  refpctt  to  plants  which  yield  profitable  refins,  gums,  oils,  or  juices,  the 
country  of  Mexi<:o  is  Angularly  fertile.  Of  the  elaftic  gum,  the  Mexicans  make  their 
foot-bails,  which,  though  heavy,  rebound  more  than  thole  filled  with  air. 

Animals.]  The  animal  kingdom  of  Mexico  is  not  very  well  known.  Of  the  qua- 
drupeds, fome  are  ancient  and  fome  are  modern  ;  thole  are  called  modern  which  were- 
Iranfported  from  the  Canaries  and  Europe  into  that  country  in  the  fixtcenth  century  : 
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fuch  are  horfe?,  affc.<,  buU.s,  fucep,  fi;oats,  l:!0<!;s,  dogs,  and  cats,  whicli  have  all  nnil- 
tiplied.  Of  the  ancient  quadrupeds,  by  which  is  meant  thole  that  from  time  immcnno- 
rial  have  been  in  that  country,  feme  were  common  to  both  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  Ibme  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  others  natives  only  of  the  kmgdom  of 
Mexico.  The  ancient  quadrupeds  common  to  Mexico  and  the  old  continents  are, 
lions,  tygers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  the  common  flags  and  white  flags, 
bucks,  w^ild  goats,  badgers,  pole  cats,  weafles,  martins,  fquirrels,  rabbits,  hares,- 
otters,  and  rats.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  animals  in  this  country,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention. 

Birds  op  Mkxico.]  Their  prodigious  number,  their  varletj%  and  many  valuable 
qualities,  have  occationed  Ibmc  authjirs  to  obferve,  that  as  Africa  is  the  country  of 
beafis,  lb  Mexico  is  the  country  of  birds.  It  is  faid  tlicre  are  200  fpecies  peculiar  to  that 
kingdom.  There  are  a  prodigious  nimiber  of  (rxc{e  ;  at  leafl,  twenty  fpecies  of  ducks  ; 
feveral  kinds  of  herons,  with  vafl  numbers  of  fvvans,  w^ater  rails,  divers,  kingiilhers,  peli- 
cans, and  others.  The  multitude  of  ducks  is  fometimes  lb  great,  as  quite  to  cover  the 
fields,  and  to  appear  at  a  diftance  like  flocks  of  fheep.  The  pelican  is  remarkable  in 
aliiltiiig  the  tick  or  wounded  of  Its  own  fpecies,  a  circvimftance  which  the  Americans- 
fometimes  take  advantage  of,  to  procure  filli  without  trouble.  They  take  a  live  pelican, 
break  its  wing,  and  after  tying  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
there  they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their  provlfions,  and  as  loon 
as  they  fee  thcfe  throw  up  the  flfh  ti"om  their  pouch,  run  and  fcize  them,  and  alter 
leaving  a  little  for  the  captive  bird,  they  earr}'  ofl"  the  veil. 

In  the  other  clalfes  of  birds,  ibme  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  flefli,  fome  tor 
their  plumage,  and  fome  for  their  long ;  while  others  engage  our  attention  by  their 
extraordinary  inltin6t,  or  fome  other  remarkable  quality :  of  birds  which  afford  a 
wholefome  and  agreeable  food,  there  are  more  than  feventy  fpecies.  There  are  thirty- 
five  fpecies  of  Mexican  birds  that  are  fuperlativelj'  beautiful.  The  talking  birds,  or 
thole  which  Imitate  the  human  voice,  are  to  be  found  in  equal  abundance  in  this 
countiy  ;  of  thefe  the  parrot  holds  the  firft  place. 

Fish.]  The  flfh  common  to  both  oceans  are,  whales,  dol])hins,  fword  fifli,  faw 
fifh,  tibvirones,  manitis,  manias,  porpoiles,  bonatas,  cod,  mullets,  thornbacks,  bar- 
bels, flying  filb,  fliad,  lobfters,  foles,  and  many  others,  together  with  feveral  fjxicles 
of  tortoifes,  polypus,  crabs,  fpunges,  &e,  The  Mexican  gulf,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  affords  fiurgeons,  pike,  congers,  cuttle  flfh,  anchovies,  cai-p,  eels,  nau- 
tilufes,  turbot,  &c.  In  the  Pacific  ocean,  befides  thole  common  to  the  two  feas,  there 
are  falmon,  tunnies,  fca  Icorplons,  henings,  and  others.  In  the  lakes  and  rivers- 
are  three  or  four  kinds  of  white  flfh,  carp,  mullet,  trout,  barbels,  eels,  and  many 
others. 

Shells  have  been  found  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  great  variety,  and  fome  of 
them  of  extraordinary  beauty,  elpccially  thole  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Pearls  alio  have 
been  fifhed,  at  difterent  times,  along  all  the  coafls  of  that  ocean. 

GovERKMENT  AND  Religiox.]  The  civIl  government  of  Mexico  is  adminiftered 
by  tribunals,  called  audiences.  In  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  King  of  Spain 
prefides.  His  employment  is  the  greateft  trull:  and  power  his  Catholic  Majefly  has  at 
his  difpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richefl  government  entrufled  to  any  fubjc6lin  the  world. 
The  viceroy  continues  in  office  three  years. 

-  The  clergy  ai'e  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico.  The  priefls,  monks,  and  nuns, 
of  all  orders,  make  a  fifth  part  of  the  white  inhabitants,  both- here  and  in  other  parts 
<if  Spauilh  America. 

Chief 
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Chief  Towns,  and  Commerce.]  Mexico  is  the  oldeft  city  in  America  of  wliich 
we  have  any  account.  The  Abbe  Clavigera,  who  is  our  authority  for  the  preceding 
account  of  this  country,  dates  its  foundation  as  far  back  as  1325.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
charming  vale  of  Mexico,  onfeveral  fmall  iflands,  in  lake  Tetzcuco,  in  North  latitude 
19°  26'  and  276°  34  Well,  longitude  from  Ferro.  This  vale  is  farroundcd  with  lofty 
and  verdant  mountains,  and  formerly  contained  no  lefs  than  forty  eminent  cities,  bc- 
iides  villages  and  hamlets.  The  city  is  fubjed  to  fi-equent  inundations,  as^  is  eafilv 
accounted  for  from  its  local  fituation,  the  lake  in  which  it  ftands  being  the  refcrvoir  of 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Concerning  the  ancient  population  of  this  city  there  are  various  opinions.  The 
hiftorians  moft  to  be  relied  on  fay  that  it  was  nearly  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contained  upwards  of  60,000  houles,  containing  each  from  four  to  ten  inhabitants. 
Some  hiftorians  reckon  120,000  and  fome  130,000  houfes.  By  a  late  accurate  enu- 
meration, made  by  the  magiftrates  and  prieits,  it  appears  that  the  prefent  number  of 
inhabitants  exceeds  200,000.  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  its  populouinels  from  the 
quantity  of  pulque*  and  tobacco  which  are  daily  confumed  in  it,  afcertained  from  the 
cuftom  houfe  books,  February  23,  1775.  Every  day  upwards  of  190,000  pounds'of 
pukiue  are  carried  into  the  city,  which  is  almoft  Iblely  confumed  by  the  Indians  and 
Mulattoes,  who  drink  this  beverage.  The  tax  upon  it  amounts  annually  to  about 
280,000  crowns.     The  daily  confumption  of  tobacco  is  reckoned  at  1250  crowns. 

The  greateli:  curiofity  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  their  tloating  gardens.  When  the 
Mexicans,  about  the  year  1325,  were  fubdued  by  the  Colhuan  and  Tepanecan  nations, 
and  confined  to  the  Ihiall  iflands  in  the  lake,  having  no  land  to  cultivate,  they  were 
taught  by  neceffity  to  form  moveable  gardens,  which  floated  on  the  lake.  Their  con- 
Ilrudtion  is  very  limple.  They  take  willows  and  the  roots  of  marfli  plants,  and  other 
materials  which  are  light,  and  twift  them  together,  and  fo  firmly  imite  them  as  to  form 
a  fort  of  platform,  \\luch  is  capable  of  fapporting  the  earth  of  the  garden.  Upon 
this  foundation  they  lay  the  light  bullies  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  fpread  the 
mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Their  regular  figure  is 
quadrangular ;  their  length  and  breadth  various,  but  generally  about  eight  rods  long 
and  tln-ee  wide  ;  and  their  elevation  from  the  furface  of  the  water  is  lets  than  a  foot. 
Thefe  were  the  firft  fields  that  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico ; 
there  they  firft  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pepper,  and  other  plants  neceffary  for  their 
fupport.  From  the  induftiy  of  the  people  thefe  fields  foon  became  numerous.  At 
prefent  they  cultivate  flowers  and  every  fort  of  garden  herbs  upon  them.  Every  day  of 
the  year,  at  funrife,  innumerable  velTels  or  boats,  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  flowers 
and  herbs  which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  gardens,  are  leen  arriving  by  the  canal  at  the 
great  market  place  of  Mexico.  All  plants  thrive  in  them  furprifingly  ;  the  mud  ot  the 
lake  makes  a  very  rich  foil,  which  requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  largell 
gardens  there  is  commonly  a  little  tree,  and  a  little  hut  to  fhelter  the  cultivator,  and' 
defend  him  from  the  rain  or  the  fun.  When  the  owner  of  a  garden,  or  the  Ch'mampa, 
as  he  is  called,  wifhes  to  change  his  fituation,  to  get  out  of  a  bad  neighbourhood,  or 
to  come  nearer  to  his  family,  he  gets  into  his  little  boat,  and,  by  his  own  flrength 
alone,  if  the  garden  is  fmall,  or  v/ith  the  aflifrance  of  others,  if  it  is  large,  condu(fls 
it  wherever  he  pleales,  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That  part  of  the  i/land 
where  thefe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a  place  of  delightful  recreation,  where  the  Itnles 
receive  the  higheil  polfible  gratification. 

*  Pulque  is  the  iifual  n  ine  orbeer  of  the  ^Jexicnns,  made  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  ]M?.guei.  This 
liquor  will  not  keep  but  one  day,  and  therefore  what  is  made  is  daily  confumed. 
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The  buildings,  which  are  of  ftone,  are  convenient,  and  the  public  edifice?, 
cfpecially  the  churches,  are  magnificent,  and  the  city  has  the  appearance  of  im- 
menfe  wealth. 

The  trade  of  Mexico  confifts  of  three  great  branches,  which  extend  OA'cr  the  whole 
world.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Europe,  by  La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  North  Sea;  with  the  Eall  Indies,  by  Acapulo  on  the  South  Sea,  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  ibuth-wefi  of  Mexico  ;  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame 
port.  Thele  two  lea  jiorts.  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  arc  admirably  well  fituated  for 
the  commercial  purpolcsto  which  they  were  applied.  It  is  by  means  of  the  former  that 
Mexico  pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole  world  ;  and  receives  in  return  the  numberlcfs 
luxuries  and  ncccliarics  which  Europe  affords  her.  To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz, 
called  the  Flota,  confifting  of  three  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  tburteen  large  mer- 
chant fhips,  annually  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Its  cargo  confifl^s  of 
almofl  every  commodity  and  manufadlure  of  Europe  ;  and  there  are  few  nations  but 
have  more  concern  in  it  than  the  Spaniards,  who  fend  out  little  ell'e  except  wine  and 
oil.  The  profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight  and  commifiion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty 
to  the  king,  is  all  the  advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  the  American  commerce. 
When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the 
plate,  precious  fi:ones,  and  other  commodities  for  Europe.  Some  time  in  May  they 
are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  w^here  they  meet  the  galleons,  another  fleet  which 
carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma  by  Carthagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello.  When  all  are  collc6Ved  and  provided  with  a  convoy  neccflary  tor  their  fufety, 
they  fleer  for  Old  Spain. 

.    Acapulco  is  the  fca  port  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Spanilli  empire  in  America,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.     About  the  month 
of  December,  the  great  galleon,  attended  by  a  large  fliip  as  a  convoy,  which  make  the 
only  communication  between  the  Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  amve  here.     The 
cargoes  of  thefe  fhips,   (for  the  convoy,  though  in  a  clandclline  mannei-,  likewife  carries 
goods)  confill  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufadlures  of  the  eaft.     At  the  fame 
time  the  annual  lliip  from  Lima,   the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in,  and  is  computed  to 
bring  not  lets  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  lilver,  befides  cpiickfilver,  and 
other  valuable  conmiodities,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  galcons  cargoes. 
Several  other  fhips,  from  difterent  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occa- 
lion.     A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bartered  for 
one  another,  lalts  thirty  days.     The  galeon  then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with 
filver  and  fuch  European  goods  as  have  been  thought  neeeflary.     The  Spaniards, 
though  this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through  their  hands,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
dominions,   are  compar^.tiveiy  but  fmall  gainers  by  it.     For  as  they  allow  the  Dutch, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  commercial  States,  to  furnifli  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  flota,  lb  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  indolence 
which  ruined  their  European  anceftors,  permit  the  Chinelc  merchants  to  fiirnilli  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  galeon.     Notvvithllanding  what  has  been  faid  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  center  of  commerce  in  tins  part  of  the  world  ;  for  here  the  principal 
merchants  refide,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negociated.     The  Eaft  India 
goods  from  Acapvilco,  and  the  European  from  Vem  Cruz,  a'lfo  pafs  through  this  city. 
Hither  all  the  gold  and  lilver  come  to  be  coined,  here  the  king's  liuh  is  dcpofited, 
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and  here  are  wrought  all  thofc  utenlils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  year 
fent  into  Europe. 

History.]  The  empire  of  Mexico  was  fubducd  by  Cortes,  in  the  year  152 1. 
Montezuma  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Mexico.  In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  wis 
treacheroufly  taken  by  Cortes,  and  held  as  a  prifoner.  During  the  imprifonment  of 
Montezuma,  Cortes  and  his  aniiy  had  made  repeated  attacks  on  his  fubjcfts,  but 
Tvdthout  fuccefs.  Cortes  was  now  determined,  as  his  lafl  rcfource,  to  try  what  effeSt 
the  interpofition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  foothe  or  overawe  his  fubjeds.  This 
unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  treacherous  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  fad 
neceffity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of  his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavery  of  his 
fubjc6ls,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  in  all  the  pomp  in  w^hich  he 
ufed  to  appear  on  folemu  occalions.  At  light  of  their  fOA^creign,  whom  they  had  long 
been  accuflomed  to  honour,  and  almofl  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropped  from 
their  hands,  every  tongue  was  lilent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  proltrated 
themfelves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addrclTed  them  with  everj^  argument  that 
could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  from  hoilihties.  When  he  ended  his  dif- 
courfe,  a  llillen  murmur  of  difapprobation  ran  through  the  crowd ;  to  this  fucceeded 
reproaches  and  threats  ;  and  their  fury  rifuig  in  a  moment,  they  violently  poured  in 
whole  flights  of  arrow^s  and  vollies  of  ftones  upon  their  unhappy  monarch  ;  two  of  the 
arrows  ftruck  him  in  his  body,  which,  with  the  blow  of  a  flone  on  his  temple,  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Guatimozin  fucceeded  Montezuma,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  oppo- 
fition  againft  the  atiaults  of  Cortes ;  but  he,  like  his  predeceflbr,  after  a  noble  defence, 
was  forced  to  fubmit.  Previous  to  this,  being  aware  of  his  impendinm-  fate,  he  had 
ordered  that  all  his  treafures  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  While  a  pritbner,  on 
fufpicion  of  his  having  concealed  his  treafure,  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was 
done  by  laying  him  on  burning  coals  ;  but  he  bore  whatever  the  rehned  cruelty  of  his 
tormentors  could  iuflicft  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  One 
of  his  chief  favourites,  his  fellow  fuflferer,  being  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  ano-uilh, 
turned  a  deje6led  eye  towards  his  mallei-,  which  teemed  to  implore  his  permilhon  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fpirited  prince  darted  on  him  a  look  of  autho- 
Tity,  mingled  with  feorn,  and  checked  his  weaknefs  by  alk.ing,  "  Am  I  repofin  go  a 
bed  flowers  ? "  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  perfevered  in  dutiful  lilence,  and 
expired.  Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  feene  fo  horrid,  refcued  the  royal  vittim  from  the  hands 
of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  for  new  indignities  and  fufterings.  Cortes  died  in 
Spain,  in  the  j^ear  1547,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Envied  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has  been  admired  and 
celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages.  By  his  own  defire  he  w^as  carried  to  Mexico,  and 
buried  there. 

Cortes,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico,  difcovered  the  extenfive  peninfula  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  year  1536,  after  enduring  incredible  hardlhips,  and  encountering  dangers 
of  almofl;  every  fpecies.  During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  little  frequented, 
that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and  in  moft  maps  it  was  reprefented  as  an  ifland. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  tirft  who  took  pofTeffion  of  it  in  1578,  anci  his  right  was 
confirmed  by  the  priucipalMng  or  chief  in  the  whole  country. 
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'E  now  enter  upon  the  defcription  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  where  the  humai*: 
mind  will  be  llicceffively  fui-prilcd  with  the  fublime  and  afiionifhing  works  of 
nature ;  where  rivers  of  amazing  breadth  How  tlirough  beautiful  and  widely-extended 
plains,  and  where  lofty  mountains,  wliofe  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
intercept  the  courle  of  the  clouds,  and  hide  their  heads  from  the  view  of  mortals.  In 
fome  parts  of  this  extenhve  region,  nature  hath  bountifully  bellowed  her  treafures,  and 
given  every  thing  necefTary  for  the  convenience  and  happincfs  of  man.  We  have  only 
to  regi-et  that  a  fet  of  avaricious  men  have  fuccefhvely  drenched  with  innocent  blood 
thcfe  plains,  which  are  lb  beautifully  formed  and  enriched  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  and- 
that  the  rod  of  Spanifh  defpotifm  has  prevented  the  population  of  a  country  which 
might  have  liipported  millions  of  beings  in  affluence. 

Divisions.]  South  America,  like  Africa,  is  an  extenlive  peninfula,  connected 
with  North  America  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  divided  between  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Aborigines,  as  follows  : 

Chief  Towns. 

''Terra  Firma,  Panama  and  Carthagena, 

Peru,  Lima, 

Chili,  St.  Jago, 

.Paragua,  Buennos  AjTes. 

Brazil,  St.  Salvador. 

Cayenne,  Caen. 

Surrinam,  Paramaribo, 
f  Amazonia, 


Spanish  Dominions. 


Portuguese-.] 

French.] 

Dutch.] 

Aborigines.] 
Of  thefe  countries  we  fhall  treat  in  their  order.* 


I  Patagonia. 


*  For  the  beft  hiftory  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of 
America,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero's  Hiftory  of  Mexiccv. 
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TERRA    FIRMA,    or    CASTILE    DEL   ORG. 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles. 
Length        1400I    t^^a    „  „    f  60°  and  8a°  Weft  tx>ngitude. 
Breadth        700/        ^^  ^     1  The  Equator,  and  i  a°  North  Latitude. 

Boundaries  1  "D^UNDED  north,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  here  called  the  North 
'-'  X3  Sea  ;  eaft,  by  the  fame  ocean  and  Surrinam  ;  fouth,  by  Amazonia 
and  Pern  ;  weft,  by  t:he  Pacific  ocean, 
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IT  IS  PIVIDEB   INTO 


Chief  Towns, 

rr,         -n-         D  T>    •  r  Porto  BcUOj 

ierraFiriTia  Proper,  or  Danen^  1  Panama. 

Carthagcna,  Caj-thagcna. 

St.  Martlrn, 

Venczeula, 

Comana, 

Paria, 

New  Granada, 

Popayan.  Popayan. 

Bays.]  In  the  South  Sea.  the  principal  bays  are  tliofe  of  Panama  and  St.  Michael : 
in  the  North  Sea  are  tlie  bays  of  Porto  Bello,  Sino,  Guiara,  &c. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Darien,  Chagre,  Santa  Maria,  Conception, 
and  Oronoko.  The  peculiarities  of  this  la  ft -mentioned  river  require  a  particular 
deleription. 

It  was  Columbus,  who,  in  1498,  firll  dilcovered  the  Oronoko,  the  borders  of  whicli 
liave  lince  been  named  Spanifh  Guiana.  This  great  river  takes  its  rile  among  the 
Cordeleras  mountains,  and  is  laid  to  difeharge  itlclf  into  the  ocean  by  forty  openings, 
after  it  hath  been  increafed,  throughout  an  iramcnfe  trai!^,  by  the  afilux  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  rivers  more  or  lets  confidcrable.  Such  is  its  impel uofity  that  it  ftems 
the  ftrongeft  tides,  and  prefei'ves  the  freihnefs  of  its  waters  to  the  diftance  of  tweh  e 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  vail  and  deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined. 
Its  rapidity,  however,  is  not  always  the  fame,  which  is  owing  to  a  circumilance  perhaps 
entirely  peculiar.  Tlie  Oronoko,  wdiich  begins  to  fwell  in  Aprils  continues  rifing  for 
five  months,  and  during  the  lixdi  remains  at  its  greatefl  height.  From  October,  it 
beguis  gradually  to  fubiidc,  till  the  month  of  March,  tliroughout  the  whole  of  whicli 
it  remains  iu  the  fixed  Hate  of  its  greateft  diminution.  Thefe  alternate  changes  are  re- 
gular, and  even  invariable.  Perhaps  the  riling  of  the  waters  of  the  Oronoko  majr 
ilcpend  entirely  on  tlie  rainy  feafon. 

The  river  is  not  fo  ealily  navigated  as  might  be  prcfupaed  from  its  magnitude; 
its  bed  being  in  many  places  filled  up  with  rocks,  which  oblige  the  navigator, 
at  times,  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the  merchandize  tiiey  arc  laden  witb,  by  land 
round  the  obftrutlion. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Puoductioxs.]  The  climate  here,  efpccially  in  the  nortliern 
parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  the  wliole  year.  From  the  monthof  May  to 
.the  end  of  November,  the  feafon  called  winter  by  the  inhabitants,  is  almoft  a  continual, 
iHiccellion  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tcmpclls  ;  the  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with  fuch 
impetuolity,  that  the  low  lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great  part  of  the 
country  is  of  confequence  almoll  continually  flooded ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
exceffive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces,  particu- 
larly about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholefome.  The  foil  of  this 
country  is  very  diflferent,  the  inland  parts  being  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
coafts  landy  and  ban'cn.  It  is  impoffible  to  view  without  admiration  the  perpetual 
verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the 
mountains.  This  country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  :  the 
inoft  remarkable  is  that  of  the  manzanillo  tree  ;    it  bear*  a  fruit  rclembling  an  apple, 
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but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains  the  moft  fubtile  poifon.  The  bean 
of  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  tpecies  of  willow,  about  the  bignefsof  a  bean,  and  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent 
all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  merchandize  of  Terra  Firma,  the  pearls  found 
ou  the  coali,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  An 
immenfc  number  of  negro  flaves  arc  employed  in  filhing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at 
a  wondcrfvil  dexterity  in  this  oGCupation.  They  are  fometimes,  however,  devoured  by 
iharLs,  while  they  dive  to  tlie  bottom,  or  arc  crulhcd  againfl  the  tlielves  of  the 
rocks. 

Chief  Towks.]  Carthagena  is  the  principal  fea  port  town  in  Terra  Firma.  It 
is  lituated  on  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  in  North  latitude  lo"  26',  and  about  three  degrees 
weft  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The  bay  on  which  it  flands  is  leven  miles  wide 
from  north  to  Ibuth  ;  abounds  with  variety  of  good  fifh  ;  and  has  a  fufficient  depth  of 
water,  wilb  good  anchorage,  and  fo  fmooth  that  fhips  are  no  more  agitated  than  on  a 
river.  The  many  fhallovvs  at  its  entrance,  however,  make  the  help  of  a  good  pilot 
neceffary.  The  town  and  its  luburbs  are  fortified  in  modern  ftyle ;  the  ftreets  arc 
Itraight,  broad,  and  well-paved.  The  houfcs  are  principally  brick,  and  one  ftory 
high.  All  houfes  have  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood.  This  city  is  the  refidence  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and  of  a  bifhop,  whofe  fpiritual  jurif- 
diiStion  extends  over  the  whole  province.  There  is  here  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  ; 
feveral  convents  and  nunneries  ;  a  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits. 
The  city  is  well  peopled  with  Indians,  Europeans,  Negroes,  and  Creoles.  The  Euro- 
peans, who  are  not  numerous,  and  the  Creoles,  manage  the  whole  trade  of  the  place; 
the  other  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  work  hard  for  fubfiftence.  The  inhabitants  are 
univerfally  fond  of  chocolate  and  tobacco ;  and  the  moft  fober  feldom  fail  of  drinking  a 
glafs  of  brandy  in  the  morning. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  fituated  upon  a  capa- 
cious bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  vaft  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  filvcr,  with  otlicr  rich  merchandize,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and 
Chili ;  here  they  are  lodged  in  ftore  houfes,  till  the  proper  feafon  arrives  to  tranfport 
them  to  Europe. 

Porto  Bello  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  lea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  which 
furrounds  the  whole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  fafety  of  this  harbour  is  fuch, 
that  Columbus,  who  firft  difcovcred  it,  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  Fine 
Harbour. 

History.]  This  part  of  South  America  was  difcovcred  by  Columbus,  in  his 
third  voyage  to  this  continent.  It  was  fubducd  and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  year  1514,  after  dcftroying,  with  great  inhumanity,  feveral  millions  of  the 
natives.  This  country  was  called  Terra  Firma,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft 
part  of  the  continent  which  was  difcovcred,  all  the  lands  difcovcred  previous  to  this 
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Situation  and  Extent, 
Miles. 
Length     1 800 1   1    ^  f  the  Equator  and  25°  South  Latitude. 

Breadth     500  J        ^^         1 60°  and  810  Weft  Longitude. 
■n  -1  "OOUNDED  north,  hy  Terra  Firma  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;: 

■-J  Xj  fouth,  by  Chih  ;  and  eaft,  by  the  mountains  called  the  Andes.. 
Divisions.]     Peru  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : 
Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Quito,  Quito,  Payta, 

Lima,  Lima,  latitude  12°  11'  South. 

Los  Charcos,  Potofi,  Porco. 

Rivers.]  There  is  a  number  of  rivers  which  rife  in  the  Andes,  but  moft  of  them 
run  to  the  eaftward.  Among  thefe  are  the  Grande,  Oronoko,  Amazon  and  Plate. 
The  Amazon  rifes  in  Peru,  but  dirc6ts  its  courfe  eaftward,  and  after  running  betweeii 
three  and  four  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  under  the  equator.  This 
river,  like  others  between  the  tropics,  annually  overflows  its  banks,  at  which  time  it  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  river  in 
the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  length  of  its  courfe,  the  depth  of  its  waters,  or  its 
aftonifhing  breadth.  There  is  one  river  in  Peru,  the  waters  of  which  are  faid  to  be  as 
red  as  blood  ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  fome  :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  there  may  be 
qualities  in  the  earth  through  which  this  river  runs,  which  may  tinge  the  waters  and 
give  them  fome  refemblance  to  blood. 

Climate,  Air,  and  Soil.]     From  the  fituation  of  this  country,  which  is  withirs 
the  torrid  zone,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  would  be  almoft  uninhabitable  ;  but  the 
Andes  mountains  being  on  the  one  ftde,  and  the  South  fea  on  the  other,  it  is  not  fo- 
prodigioufty  hot  as  tropical  countries  in  genci-al  are;  and  in  fome  parts  it  is  difagreeably 
cold.     In  one  part  are  mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  magnitude,  having  their 
fummits  covered  with  fnow  ;    on  the  other,  volcanoes  flaming  within,   while  their 
fummits,  chafins,  and  apertures  are  involved  in  ice.     The  plains  are  temperate,  the- 
beaches  and  vallies  hot;  and  laftly,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  countiy,  its  high 
or  low  fituation,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  gradations  of  temperature  between  the  two 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     It  is  remarkable,    that  in  fome  places  it  never  rains,, 
which  defeat  is  fupplied  by  a  dew  that  falls  every  night,   and  fufficieiitly  refrefhes  the 
vegetable  creation  ;  but  in  Quito  they  have  prodigious  rains,  attended  by  dreadful 
ftorms  af  thunder  and  lightning.      In  the  inland  parts  of  Peru,  and  by  the  banks 
of  the   rivers,    the   foil   is   ufually  very  fertile ;.    but    along  the  fea  coaft  it   is   a 
baiTen  fand. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions.]  Vaft  numbers  of  cattle  were  imported 
by  the  Spaniards  into  Peru,  when  they  took  poffeffion  of  that  country  ;  thefe  are  now  • 
fo  amazingly  increafed,  that  they  run  wild  and  are  hunted  like  game.  The  moft 
remarkable  animals  in  this  country  are  the  Peruvian  fheep,  called  the  lamas  and 
vicunnas.  The  lama,  in  feveral  particulars,  refembles  the  camel,  as  in  the  fhape  of 
tlie  neck,  head,  and  fome  other  parts ;  but  has  no  bunch,  is  much  linaller,  and  is 
cloven-footed.     Its  upper  lip.  is  cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  wliich,  when  enraged^ 

it 
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it  i\nU  a  venomons  juice,  that  inflames  the  part  ou  which  it  falls.  The  wool  witli 
Avliich  it  is  covtji-ccl  is  of  different  colouro,  but  generally  brown.  T'lefe  animals  are 
gcnerar!)^  docile,  lb  (hat  the  Indians  ufc-tbeijias  beafts  of  burden.  Form.erly  they  ufed 
t(j  eat  tlicir  licih,  and  fiill  continue  to  make  that  ufe  of  fuch  as  are  paft  labour, 
ell eeming  it  preferable  to  mutton.  The  vicunna  r<>fcmbles  the  lama  in  fhape,  but  is 
much  iraallei^  and  its  wool  flrorter  and  fijaer;.  The  moft  remaAable  biixls  found  in 
Peru  are  the  condors  and  liummers.  Tlie  condca-  is  prodigioufly  large  and  carnivorous, 
and  vci-y  voracious,  frequently  feizing  the  lambs  as  they  arc  feeding  upon  the  heath. 
The  hummer  is  a  night  bird,  peculiar  to  (Iwj  mountainous  defcrts  of  Peru.  They  Jire 
fcldom  feen,  ■tbmigli'fr-equently  heard,  both  by  their  fmging,  and  a  ftrangc  liumming^ 
made  in  the  air  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fliglrt,  wlvch  wheii  near  makes  a  noiic  like  tliat  of 
a  rocket.  The  infefts  found  in  Peru  arc  mutquetocs  in  prodigious  numbers,  miguas,  and 
feveral  others  equally  venomous  ;  alfo  a  variety  o(  beautiful  butterflies.  This  country 
produces  fruits  pecuiiar  to  the  climate,  and  raoft  of  thofe  in  Europe.  The  culture  of 
maize,  of  pimento  and  of  cotton,  which  was  found  ellibiillied  tha'c,  has  not  been 
neglected.;  and  tliat  of  wheat,  barley,  caffava,  pota-tois,  lugar,  and  of  the  olive  and 
\me  is  attended  to.  Tiie  goat  has  thriven  vciy  well ;  but  the  Iheep  have  degeijeratcd, 
and  theii"  v.-ool  is  become  extremely  coarfe. 

Mixes.]  In  the  northern  parts  of  Peru  are  feveral  gold  mines  ;  but  thofe  of  lilver 
are  tonnd  all  ova-  the  country,  particulary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potofi.  Natwe 
never  offered  to  tire  avidity  of  mankind,  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  fuch  rich  mines 
as. thofe  of  Potofl.  Thcte  famcnrs  mines  were  accid-entaHy  dri-tcovered  in  the  year  1545, 
ill  tliis. maimer;  an  Indian,  loamcd  Hualpa,  one  day  following  Ibme  deer,  they  m,a<le 
diretily  up  tlie  hill  of  Potofl  ;  lie  came  to  a  lleep  craggy  part  of  the  hill,  and  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  climb  up,  laid  held  of  a  fhrub,  which  came  up  by  Uie  roots,  and  laid 
open,  a  mats  of  filver  ore — He  for  forae  time  kept  it  a  fecj-ec,  but  afterwartis  revealeid 
it  to  Ihs  fiiend  Guanca,  who,  becaufe  he  would  not  dilcover  to  him  the  method,  of 
refining  it,  acqxiainted  the  Spaniard  his  mailer,  named  ^'^alaroel,,  \^-ith  the  dilcovs'ory. 
A^alaroil  regiltercd  the  mine  in  1545  ;  and  from  that  time  till  i^^S  thefe  jj^ines  of 
Potofi  liad  yielded  395,619,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about  4,^55,0,00  pieces  a 
year.  Potofi  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues  from  tiie  city  of  La  Pioita.  Tlie 
hill,  and  alio  tlic  country  for  a  confiderable  difiance  round,  is  quite  ban-en  and  defert,, 
aiid  produces  neither  tree,  plant,  nor  herb,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of  Potofi,  which 
is  fituated  at  the  loot  of  the  hill,  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  obliged  t©  procure  all  the 
loeceflaries  of  life  from  Peru.  Thelc  mines  begin  to  decreafe,  and  others  rife  ia 
reputation. 

jVIanufactures,  Trade,  and  Cities.]  We  join  thefe  articles  here  becaufe  of 
llieii-  intimate  conne<ition ;  for,  except  in  the  cities  we  fliall  deferibc,  there  is  no  com- 
merce worth  mentioning.  The  city  of  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  the  whole 
Sjianifh  empire:  its  fituation,  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  and  deliglatful  valley,  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pizarro,  as  the  molt  proper  for  a  city,  which  he  expected 
would  preferve  his  memory.  It  is  i^o  well  watered  by  the  Rimac,  tliat  the  inhabitants, 
like  thole  of  London,  command  a  fiream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.  There  are  many 
very  magnificent  ilrudlures,  particularly  diurches,  in  this  city  ;  though  the  houfes  in 
general  are  built  ^of  flight  materials,  tlie  equality  of  the  climate,  and  want  of  rain, 
rendering  Itone  houfes  unneceflary  ;  and  betides  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to 
lufter  by  lliocks  of  tlie  -earth,  whiqli  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province. 
Lima  is  about  two  leagues  fi'oiuthe  fea,  extends  ia  length  tw.QJxuies^  and  in  breadth 

one 
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one  and  a  quarter.  One  remarkable  faA  is  fufficient  to  demonitratc  the  wealth  of  this 
city.  When  the  viceroy,  the  duke  de  la  Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682 
the  inhabitants,  to  do  him  honour,  cauled  the  ftreets  to  be  pivcd  witli  ingots  of  fdver. 
amounting  to  feventcen  millions  fielding.  All  travellers  fpeak  with  amazement  of  tlie 
decorations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  flones,  which  load  and 
ornament  even  the  walls.  The  oidy  thing  thatcoxdd  iyftify  thefe  accounts,  is  the  im- 
menfe  richnefs  and  extentive  commerce  of  theinhabitants.  The  merchants  of  Lima  may 
lie  laid  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  both  on  their  own  accounts, 
find  as  fa<Slors  for  others.  Here  all  the  ])rodu6ts  of  the  fouthcrn  provinces  are  con- 
veyed, in  order  to  be  exchanged  at  the  harbour  of  Lima  for  fuch  articles  as  the  inha- 
laitants  of  Peru  iland  in  need  of;  the  fleet  from  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies  land  at  the 
lame  harbour,  and  the  commodities  of  Afia,  Europe,  and  America,  are  there  bartered 
for  each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for,  the  merchants  of  Lima  purchafe 
on  tlieir  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in  warehoules,  knowing  that  they  mult  foon  findan 
outlet  for  them,  hnce  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a  communication  with  almofl 
every  commercial  nation.  But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  beauty  of  the 
lituatlon,  and  the  fertility  of  the  climate  of  Lima  are  not  fulficicnt  to  compenfatc  for 
one  difafter,  which  always  threatens  and  has  fometimes  aft ually  Isetldlen  them.  In  the 
year  1747,  a  moft  tremendous  eartlvquake  laid  three  fourths  of  this  cit}^  level  with  the 
ground,  and  entirely  demolifhed  Callao,  the  port  town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was 
any  dellruftion  more  perfeft ,  not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabitants  being 
left  to-  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he,  by  a  providence  the  moft  lingular  and 
extraordinary  imaginable.  This  man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked 
the  harbour,  perceived  in  one  min\ite  the  inh.abitants  running  from  their  houfes  in  the 
utmofi:  terror  and  confufion ;  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  con- 
iiderable  diftance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of  the 
agitation,  buried  the  inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom,  and  immediately  all  was  filent': 
but  the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed  the  town,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the 
man  ftood,  into  which  he  threw  himlclf,  and  vras  laved.  ^ 

Culco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  lies  in  th.is  mountainous  country, 
at  a  diflanee  from  the  lea,  and  has  long  be<;n  on  the  decline,  but  it  is  vet  a  very 
confiderable  place.  The  inhabitants,  three  parts  of  whom  are  Indians:  are  V-ery 
indullrious  in  manufafturing  baize,  cotton,  and  leatlier.  They  have  al(b  bolh-hei'fe 
and  in  Quito,  a  particular  tafte  for  painting  ;  and  their  produiHion's  in  this  w-ay, 
tome  of  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  are  difperfed  all  ev^r  South  Anwricrf. 
Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is  like  Cutco, 
an  inland  city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
manufaftares  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  confumption  over  all  ttie 
kingdom  of  Peru. 

iNHA'B-rTANTs,  Manners,  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  It  i^  inipofTible  to  afccrtain  with 
any  degree  of  precifion  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Peru.  The  city  of  Lima  is  faid 
to  contain  54,000;  Guagaquill  20,000;  Potoli  25,000:  La  Paz  20,000^.  and  Culco 
26,000.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  pride  and  lazincfsare  laid  to  be  the  moll 
predominant  pallions.  Avarice  may  likewife  be  attributed  to  Ibmc  of  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  propriety. 

The  Indians  and  negroes  are  forbidden,  under  the  fevcrclt  penalties,  to  intermarry  : 
for  divifion  between  thefe  two  clafles  is  the  great  inllrument  in  which  the  Sp;unards 
trull  for  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies.     Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  wlio  is  ablo- 
lutej  but  it  being  impoffible  for  him  to  fuperintend.  the  whole  extent  of  his- govern- 
ment. 
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ment,  lie  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  and  courts,  efta- 
bhfhed  at  different  places  throughout  his  territories.  At  Lima  there  is  a  trealiiry  court 
for  r<;ceiving  a  fifth  of  the  mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  bclohg 
to  the  King  of  Spain. 

Natural  History.]  Tliei-e  are  certain  waters  in  this  country,  which,  in  tlieir 
courfe,  turn  into  flone  ;  and  fountains  of  hquid  matter,  called  coppey,  refemhling  pitch 
and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen  for  the  fame  purpofe.  On  the  coafts  of  Guagaquill  and 
Guatimala  arc  found  a  certain  fpecics  of  fnails,  which  yield  the  purple  dye  fo  celebrated 
by  tlie  ancients,  and  which  the  moderns  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  loit.  The  fhell 
.that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  rocks,  watered  by  the  fea  :  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large"nut. 
Various  methods  are  ufed  to  extracf  the  purple  matter  from  the  animal.  There  is  no 
colour  that  can  be  compared  to  this  either  in  luftre  or  permanence. 

Under  this  head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  that  new 
»  fubftance  called  the  Platina,  and  which  may  be  confidercd  as  an  eighth  metal.     In  its 
native  Hate  it  is  mixed  with  gold  and  iron,  and  this  at  firft  gave  rile  to  a  fufpicion  that 
.it  was  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  thefe  two  metals  ;  but  late  experiments  of 
ch>Tnifts  fully  prove,  that  it  is  a  pure  and  fimplc  metal,  with  properties  peculiar  to  it- 
ielf.     It  cannot  be  afFefted  by  any  limple  acid,  or  by  any  known  folvent,  except  the 
■aqua  regia ;  it  v/ill  not  tarnifh  in  the  air,  neither  will   it  rufl ;  it  unites  to  the  fixcd- 
nefs  of  gold,  and  to  the  property  it  has  of  not  being  fufceptible  of  deftrudtion,  a  hard- 
nefs  almoft  equal  to  that  of  iron,  and  a  much  greater  ditficulty  of  fufion :  it  is  of  an 
intermediate  colour  between  that  of  iron  and  filvcr  ;  it  can  be  forged  and  extended  into 
thin  plates ;  and  when  ditTolved  in  aqua  regia,  it  may  be  made  to  afTume,  by  preci- 
pitation, an  infinite  diverfity  of  colours  :  and  Count  Milbcy  has  fucceeded  in  varying 
tliefe  precipitates  io  much,  that  he  has  had  a  pi6lure  painted,  in  the  colouring  of 
which,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  platina  made  ulc  of     Upon  the  whole,  fi-om 
confidering  the  advantages  of  the  platina,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  metal  de- 
fei-ves,  at  leatl,  from  its  fuperiority  to  all  others,  to  fhare  the  title  of  king  of  the  metals, 
of  which  gold  has  fo  long  been  in  poflcflion.     The  Peruvian  bark,  fo  famous  at  pre- 
fent  for  curing  intermittent  fevers,  may  likewife  be  mentioned  in  this  place.     The  tree 
from  which  it  is  taken  grows  upon  the  flope  of  mountains,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry  tree.     It  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds ;  the  red,  yellow,  and  the 
white  ;  but  the  red  is  found  to  be  the  beil  and  mofi:  efficacious.     The  Jefuits  carried 
this  bark  to  Rome  as  early  as  1639  ;    but  the  natives  are  fuppoled  to  have  been  ac- 
■quainted  with  its  medicinal  qualities  many  ages  before. 

General  Observations.]  In  treating  of  this  country  the  mind  is  naturally  led  back 
to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  conquerors  of  it,  who,  coming  from  the  old  world  in  qucft 
of  gold  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  difplayed  feenes  fhocking  to  humanity.  After  the  con- 
x:[ueft,  the  country  fearcely  preferved  any  thing  but  its  name,  every  thing  affumed  a  new 
•face.  There  were  other  edifices,  other  inhabitants,  other  occupatiojis,  other  preju- 
dices, and  other  religions.— See  Robcrtfon's  Hiftory  of  America, 
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CHILI. 

Situation  anb  Extent. 


Miles. 


Length     1260,      r.g..__      r  25°  and  44°  S.  Lat. 
Breadth     580  j     ^^^^^^^"     I  65°  and  85°  W.  Long. 

J,  -.  T3OUNDED  on  the  north,  by  Peru  ;  by  Paragua  or  La  Plata,  on  the 

■J  Xj  eaft  ;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on 
the  wefl.  It  lies  on  both  tides  of  the  Andes  ;  ChiH  Proper  lies  on  tlie  well,  and  Cuyo 
or  Cutio,  on  the  eaft.  The  principal  towns  in  the  former  are  St.  Jago  and  Baldivia  ; 
in  the  latter,  St.  John  de  Frontiera. 

Climate  and  Soil.]  The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the 
world,  being  a  medium  between  the  intenle  heats  of  tlie  ton-id,  and  the  piercing  colds 
of  the  frigid  zones.  Along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  enjoy  a  fine  temperate 
air,  and  a  clear  ferene  Iky,  moft  part  of  the  year  ;  but  fometimes  the  wands  that  blow 
from  the  mountains,  in  winter,  are  exceedingly  fharp.  There  are  few  places  in  this 
extenfive  counti'y  where  the  foil  is  not  exuberantly  rich  ;  and  were  its  natural  advan- 
tages feconded  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Chili  would  be  the  moft  opulent 
kingdom  in  America. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions.]  The  horfes  and  mules  of  Chili  are  in  great 
eftecm,  particularly  the  former.  This  breed  of  horfes  was  originally  canied  from  Old 
Spain,  and  inftead  of  degenerating,  have  now  become  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh  horfes 
themfelves  :  in  beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  they  ai-e  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Andalufian 
liorfcs  ;  and  fuch  is  their  value,  that  one  of  them  is  thought  a  prelent  worthy  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  crowned  head. 

Prodigious  numbers  of  oxen,  goats,  and  fheep,  are  fattened  in  the  luxuriant  paf- 
tures  of  Chili,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  part  of  hulbandry  to  which  the  inhabitants 
pay  anyr  confiderable  attention.  An  ox  well  fattened  may  be  purchafed  for  four  dol- 
lars. Turkeys,  geefe,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  found  here  in  the  Cime  profufion  ; 
wild  fowl  are  alfo  common,  among  which  are  wood  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  partridges, 
and  royal  cirapicos.  A  very  particular  fpecies  of  bird  is  found  in  Chili,  called  the 
awakcner;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  fowl  ;  its  plumage  is  black  and  white; 
has  a  tliick  nock  ;  the  head  ratlier  large,  erect,  and  beautiiully  adorned  with  a  tuft  of 
fcatlicrs  ;  its  eyes  are  large,  fliarp,  and  h^ely  ;  on  the  fore  part  of  its  wings  are  two 
f])urs,  about  an  inch  in  length,  thefe  are  its  weapons  of  defence  againft  all  other  birds. 
It  has  obtained  the  name  of  tlie  awakcner  from  the  notice  it  gives  to  all  birds  in  time  of 
<]anger ;  and  this  it  does,  by  making  a  loud  chattering  noile,  which  immcdiatel)'  in- 
duces the-othct  to  fly  from  the  enemy. 

The  coaf.s  abound  with  many  excellent  fifli :  there  are  alio  vaft  numbers  of  whales 
and  fca  wolves.  The  foil  produces  Indian  and  European  corn,  hemp,  grapes,  and  all 
other  traits.  The  European  iVuit  trees  are  obliged  to  be  propped  to  enal)le  them  to  ful- 
tain  the  weight  of  the  fruit ;  the  orchards  in  particular  yield  great  quantities  cf  all  lorte 
of  apples  :  the  Itrawberries  are  very  large  and  molt  commonly  red,  but  fometiuses  white 
and  yeUow.  In  many  places  orange  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  throughouc  the 
year:  olives  alfu,.  and  ahiiond  trees,  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  the  inhabitdiits  prels 
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a  kind  of  mufcadce  wine  from  their  grapes,  which  far  exceeds  any  of  the  kind  made  m 
Spain.  The  trunks  of  the  -vines  are,  in  fome  places,  laid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  nian's 
body,  and  the  grapes  are  amazingly  large. 

Mines:]  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  qulckfilvcr,  iron  and  lead,  abound  in 
this  country.  Vaft  quantities  of  gold  are  waflied  down  from  the  mountains  by  brooks 
and  torrents  ;  the  annual  amovmt  of  which,  when  matiutacStured,  is  eitimated  at  no 
lefs  than  800,000  dollars. 

Commerce.]  Chili  has  always  had  commercial  connections  with  the  neighbouring 
Indians  on  its  frontiers,  with  Peru  and  with  Paragua.  The  Indians  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  are  found  to  be  perfectly  honeft.  Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  hides,  dried  fruit,  cop- 
per, fait  meat,  horfes,  hemp,  and  corn ;  and  receives  in  exchange  tobacco,  lagar,  co- 
coa, earthen  ware,  fome  manufaftures  made  at  Quito,  and  fome  articles  of  luxury 
brought  from  Europe.  The  fhips  fent  from  Calao  on  this  trathc,  which  is  reciprocally 
ufeful,  were  formerly  bound  for  Conception  bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaifo.  During 
the  courfe  of  near  a  century,  no  navigator  in  thefe  trancjuil  feas  would  venture  to  lole 
fight  of  land,  and  then  thefe  voyages  lafted  a  whole  j^ear.  A  pilot  of  the  old  world, 
having  at  length  obferved  the  winds,  performed  the  navigation  in  one  month.  He 
was  confidercd  as  a  wizard,  and  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whole  igno- 
rance becomes  an  objecft  of  ridicule,  when  its  cruelty  doth  not  excite  our  abhorrence. 
The  journal  he  produced  was  his  vindication  ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that  to  perform 
the  fame  voyage  it  was  only  necefTary  to  keep  clear  of  the  coalls :  his  method  was 
therefore  univerially  adopted. 

Chili  fends  to  Paragua  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and  chiefly  gold ;  and  receives  in  pay- 
ment mules,  wax,  cotton,  the  herb  of  Paragua,  negroes,  and  alio  much  of  the  mer- 
ehandize  of  the  ancient  hemifphere,  before  the  merchants  of  Lima  had  obtained,  either 
by  briber)',  or  by  their  influence,  that  this  laft  branch  of  commerce  fhould  be  prohi- 
bited. The  commerce  between  the  two  colonies  is  not  carried  on  by  fea  ;  it  hath  been 
found  more  expeditious,  fafe,  and  even  lefs  expenfive  to  go  by  land,"  though  it  is  354 
leagues  from  St.  Jago  to  Buennos  A)Tes,  and  more  than  forty  leagues  of  the  way  arc 
amidft  the  fnows  and  precipices  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Inhabitants,  Manners,  and  Customs.]  The  Indians  in  this  countiy  are  fl:iil  in  a 
great  meafure  unconquered  ;  they  live  fcattered  in  the  deferts  and  the  forefts,  and  it  is 
impoflible  to  afcertain  their  numbers.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  thofe  In- 
dians, which  are  not  fubje6t  to  the  Spanifh  yoke,  are  very  honefl  in  their  commercial 
tranfa6tions,  performing  to  a  pundtilio  whatever  they  have  promifed  ;  but,  like  almoflr 
all  other  Indians,  they  are  very  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  are  eager  to  purchafe 
them  from  every  quarter.  They  live  in  fmall  huts,  which  thev  build  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day  or  two  at  farthefi; ;  and  which  they  abandon  when  hard  puflied  by  an  enem}^ 
They  are  brave  and  warlike,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  lubdue  them  have 
proved  ineffedual.  It  is  almoft  equally  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  Spaniards 
in  Chili.  The  Abbe  Raynal  fays,  there  are  40,000  in  the  city  of  Sf.  Jago  ;  if  this  be 
true,  the  aggregate  number  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  mull  be  more  confiderable 
than  has  been  generally  fuppofed.  The  character  and  manners  of  thefe  people  do  not 
differ  materially  from  thofe  in  Peru. 

Government.]  St.  Jago  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  feat  of  the  empire.  The 
commandant  there  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government,  to  the  finances,  and  to  war  ;  but  he  is  independent  of  him  as  chief  admi- 
nillrator  of  juftice,  and  prefident  of  the  royal  audience.  Eleven  inferior  officers,  diP 
tributed  in  the  province,  are  charged,  under  his  orders,  with  the  details  of  admi- 
nifiration. 

PARA- 
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PARAGGUA,    OR    LA    PLATA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles. 

Length  15001  between    T    '^°    ^"^  37'  S.  Lat 
Breadth  1000  J  ""^^^"    I    50°    and  750  W.  Long. 

Boundaries  1 'R^^^^'^^  ^^  ^"^^^°"'^'  on  the  north ;  by  Brafil,  eaft;  by  Pata- 
■-'  -'-'  gonia,  fouth  ;  and  by  Peru  and  Chih,  weft. 

It  contains  the  following  provinces  : 

Paragua,  Parana,  Guira,  Uragua,  Tucuman,  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Rivers.]  Betides  a  vaft  number  of  tinaller  rivers  which  water  this  country,  there  is 
the  grand  river  La  Plata,  which  deferves  a  particular  defcription.  A  Modenefe  Jefuit, 
by  the  name  of  P.  Cattanco,  who  failed  up  this  river,  fpeaks  in  the  following  language 
concerning  it :  "  While  I  refided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  hilloly  or  geogra- 
phy that  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  1 50  miles  in  breadth,  I  conlidered  it  as  an  exagge- 
ration, -becaufe  in  this  hemifphere,  we  have  no  example  of  fuch  vatl  rivers.  When  I 
approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  moft  vehement  detire  to  afcertain  the  breadth  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be  €xa6lly  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I 
deduce  particularly  from  one  circumftance  :  when  we  took  our  departure  from  Monte 
Viedo,  a  fort  tituated  more  than  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its 
breadth  is  coniiderably  diminiflied,  we  failed  a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the 
land  on  the  oppotite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, we  could  not  difcover  land  on  either  fide,  and  faw  nothing  but  the  flty  and  water, 
as  if  we  had  been  in  fome  great  ocean.  Indeed,  v/e  fliould  have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if 
the  frefh  water  of  the  rivei',  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatisfied  us  that  it 
was  a  river." 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce,]  From  the  fituation  of  this  country,  fome  parts  of 
it  mult  be  extremely  hot,  from  the  almoft  vertical  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  while 
other  parts  muft  be  plealant  and  delightful.  But  the  heat  is  in  fome  mcafure  abated 
by  the  gentle  breezes,  which  generally  begin  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  the  greatetl  part  of  the  day.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  ver)'  moun- 
tainous ;  but  in  many  others  you  find  extenfive  and  beautiful  plains,  where  the  foil  is 
very  rich,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  Paragi^ia,  together 
with  a  variety  of  fruits.  There  are  alio  prodigioufly  rich  paftures,  in  v/hich  are  bred- 
fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that,  it  is  faid,  the  hides  are  the  only  part  exported  ;  while  the' 
flelh  is  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravenous  bealts  of  the  wildernefs.  Not  long  fince,  a' 
horfe  might  be  purchafed  here  for  one  dollar,  and  an  ox,  chofen  out  of  fevcral  hun- 
dred, for  a  ftillmore  trifling  fuin. 

Commerce  and  Chief  Crrv.]  Paragua  fends  annually  into  the  kingdom  of  Peru  as 
many  as  1500  or  2000  mules.  They  travel  over  dreary  delcrts  lor  the  diftance  of  8  or 
900  league-;.  What  is  not  man  capal)le  of  doing  when  neccifity,  relblution,  and- 
avarice  are  united  ?  neither  deep  and  miry  fwamps,  nor  fuminits  of  lofty  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  fnow,  can  bar  his  progrefs.  The  province  of  Tucuman  furniihiss 
to  Potofi,  aunuallv,   16   or   18^000  oxen,  and  4  or  5000  horics,  brought  forth  and 
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reared  upon  its  own  territory.  Paragiia  lends  fevcral  articles  of  commerce  io  Sjxiin, 
but  ttiey  are  all  brought  from'  neighbouring  diltricts.  The  only  article  it  furniilies  from 
its  own  territory  is  hides. 

Buennos  Ayres  is  the  capital  of  this  country:  its  fituation  on  the  river  La  Plata  is 
healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the  air  temperate  :  it  is  regularly  built  ;  its  ilreets  are  wide, 
the  ho'ulcs  are  extremely  low,  and  each  of  them  is  accommodated  with  a  garden.  The 
public  and  private  buildings  which,  fixty  years  ago,  were  all  made  of  earth,  are  of 
more  Iblid  and  comanodious  conflrudlion,  lincc  the  nati\-cs  have  learned  the  art  of 
making  brick  and  lime.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  30,000.  One  fide  of 
,he  town  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs  with  a  garrifon  of  6  or  700  men.  The  town  ilands 
180  miles  from  the  lea  ;  the  Ihips  get  to  it  by  failing  up  a  river  that  wants  depth,  is  f\dl 
of  iflands,  flioals,  and  rocks,  and  where  ftorms  are  more  frccjuent  and  more  dreadful 
than  on  the  ocean.  It  is  neceflary  to  anchor  every  night  on  the  fpot  where  they  come 
to ;  and  on  the  moll  moderate  days  a  pilot  mull  go  to  found  the  way  for  the  flup  : 
after  living  furmounted  thefe  difficulties,  the  Ihips  are  obliged,  at  the  dillanre  of  three 
leagues  from  the  town,  to  put  their  goods  on  board  fome  light  veflel,  and  to  go  to  re- 
fit, and  to  \vait  for  their  cargoes  at  Incunado  dc  Barragan,  fitualcd  Icven  or  eight 
leagues  below. 

Inhabitants.]  As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  countn,',  from  the  befl  in- 
foiTuation  that  can  be  obtained,  there  are  not  more  than  100,000,  including  Spaniards, 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  the  mixed  blood  or  Cicoles.  The  Spaniards  exhibit  much  the 
fame  character  here  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  already  defcribed. 

General  Observations."!  It  is  a  circumllance  well  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted witli  the  hiltory  of  South  America,  that  long  ago  the  Jefuits  introduced  them- 
felves  into  this  country,  and  made  great  efforts  to  civilize  and  chriftianize  the  natives. 
Their  condutt  and  inftitutions  open  an  abundant  fource  of  reflection.  We  are  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  what  could  induce  men  to  abandon  the  feat  of  cafe  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  to  traveile  immenle  deferts  ;  to  climb  the  craggy  cliffs  of  lofty  mountains ;  to 
plunge  into  deep  and  muy  fwamps ;  to  fubje6l  themfelves  to  hunger,  to  thirft,  to  dan- 
ger and  milery  of  every  kind  ;  furrounded  by  fierce  and  unknown  favages,  whofe  cha- 
radlers  they  were  unacquainted  with,  an.d  whofe  fufpicions  might  have  armed  them 
with  vengeance  in  an  inftant ;  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  the  errand  on 
which  thefe  miffionaries  came ;  whole  manner  of  life  was  independent,  and  whofe 
minds  difdained  the  burdens  of  civilized  life  :  I  fay,  we  wifh  to  know  what  powerful 
motives  could  have  inclined  thefe  miffionaries  to  leave  cultivated  focicty,  and  encoun- 
ter all  thefe  dangers  ?  Was  it  the  love  of  riches,  a  thirll  for  glor}-,  or  the  good  of 
mankind,  that  influenced  their  condu6l  ?  or  were  they  influenced  by  a  blind  and  mil- 
guided  fuperllition  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  if  hiftory  Ipeaks  the 
truth,  they  have  really  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  new  world  more  virtu- 
ous, more  civil,  and  more  happy. 
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BRAZIL. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length  2500  i    ■,    .  r  the  Equator  and  35°  S.  Lat. 

Breadth    700  J      ^  ^-een  |  ^^o  ^^^  g^o  y^  Longitude. 

■b      ^  -|  T)OUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic 

■-'  -J^  ocean,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the  call ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Plata ;  on  the  well,  by  morafles,  lakes,  torrents,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Amazonia  and  the  Spanifh  potTellions.  On  the  coafl  are 
three  fmall  iflands,  where  fhips  touch  for  provifions  on  their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
viz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbaro,  and  St.  Catherine's. 

Bays,  Harbours,  and  Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  harbours  of  Panambuco,  All  Saints, 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  of  Gabriel,  and  the  Port  of  St.  Sal- 
vador. There  are  a  great  number  of  noble  ftreams,  which  unite  with  the  rivers  Ama- 
zon and  Plata,  befides  others  which  (a\\  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  The  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  defcribed  by 
two  eminent  naturaliiis,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  obferved  it  with  a  pliilofophical  ac- 
curacy, to  be  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared  with  that  of  Africa :  they  afcribe 
this  chiefly  to  the  refrefhing  wind  which  blows  continually  from  the  lea.  The  air  is 
not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  fo  that  the  natives  kindle  a  fire  every  even- 
ing in  their  huts.  As  the  rivers  in  this  country  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and 
leave  a  fort  of  flime  upon  the  lands,  the  foil  here  muft  be  in  many  places  amazingly 
rich  ;  and  this  correfponds  with  the  beft  information  upon  the  fubjedt.  The  vegetable 
productions  are  Indian  corn,  fugar  canes,  tobacco,  indigo,  hides,  ipecacuana,  balfam, 
Brazil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but 
not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind.  Here  is  alfo  the  yellow  fullic,  of  ufe  in  dying  yellow; 
and  a  beautiful  piece  of  fpeckled  wood,  made  ule  of  in  cabinet  work.  Here  are  five 
different  forts  of  palm  trees,  fome  curious  ebony,  and  a  great  variety  of  cotton  trees. 
This  country  abounds  in  horned  cattle,  which  are  hunted  for  their  hides  only,  20,000 
being  lent  annually  into  Europe.  There  is  alfo  a  plenty  of  deers,  hares,  and  other 
game.  Amongft  the  wild  beafts  found  here,  are  tygers,  porcupines,  janouveras,  and 
a  fierce  animal,  fomewhat  like  a  greyhound  ;  monkeys,  floths,  and  the  topiralTou,  a 
creature  between  a  bull  and  an  afs,  but  without  horns,  and  entirely  harmlefs ;  the  flefh 
is  very  good  and  has  the  flavour  of  beef.  There  is  a  numberlefs  variety  of  fowl,  wild 
and  tame  in  this  country  :  among  thele  are  turkeys,  fine  white  hens  and  ducks.  The 
remarkable  birds  are  the  humming  bird  ;  the  lankima,  fometimes  called  the  unicorn 
bird,  from  its  havirg  a  liorn,  two  or  three  inches  long,  growing  out  of  its  forehead  ; 
thj  guira,  famous  for  often  changing  its  colour,  being  firlt  black,  then  alli-coloured, 
3  next 
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next  white,  afterwards  fcarlet,  and  laft  of  all  crimfon :  which  colours  grow  richer 
and  deeper  the  longer  the  bird  lives.  Among  the  abundance  of  fifli  with  which  the 
feas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  this  country  are  fjiored,  is  the  globe  fifh,  fo  called  from  its 
form,  which  is  lb  befet  with  fpines  like  a  hedge-hog,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  all  fifh  of 
prev.  But  the  mofi;  remarkable  creature  is  the  fea  bladder,  fo  called  becaufe  it  greatly 
refembles  one,  and  fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  waves ;  the  Infide  is  filled  with  air, 
except  a  iinall  quantity  of  water,  that  ferves  to  poife  it.  The  fkin  is  veiy  thin  and 
tranfparent,  and,  like  a  bubble  raifed  in  the  water,  reflects  all  the  colours  of  the  fky. 
Brazil  breeds  a  great  variety  of  ferpents  and  venomous  creatures,  among  which  are  the 
Indian  falamander,  a  four-legged  infe6l,  the  fling  of  which  is  mortal ;  the  ibivaboca, 
a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  about  leven  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  whole 
poifon  is  inftantaneoufly  fatal ;  the  rattle  fiiake,  which  there  attains  an  enormous  fize; 
the  liboyd  or  roe-buck  fnake,  which  authors  informs  us  are  capable  of  fwallowing  a 
roe-buck  whole  with  his  horns,  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
,twq  yards  in  circumtisrence.  Befides  thole  there  are  many  other  infedls  and  ferpents  of 
a  dangerous  and  venomous  nature. 

Commerce  and  Chief  Towns.]  The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  great,  and  Increafes 
every  year  ;  which  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  the  Portuguefe  have  opportunities  of  fup- 
plying  themfelves  with  flaves  for  their  feveral  works,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any 
other  European  power  that  has  fettlements  in  America,  they  being  the  only  European 
nation  that  has  eflablifhed  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from  whence  they  imjiort  as  many 
as  40,000  negroes  annually.  The  exports  of  Brazil  are  diamonds,  lugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  drugs  and  medicines  ;  and  they  receive  in  return,  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds, 
linens,  laces,  filks,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  iron,  beef,  and  cheefe.  They 
alfo  receive  from  Madeira  a  great  cpantity  of  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy  ;  and  from 
Azores,  25,0001.  worth  of  other  liquors. 

St.  Salvador  is  the  capital  of  Brazil.  This  city,  which  has  a  noble,  fpacious,  and 
commodions  harbour,  is  built  on  a  high  and  llecp  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide, 
a  lake  forming  a  crefcent  on  the  other.  The  fituation  makes  it  in  a  manner  impregnable 
by  nature,  and  they  have  befides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifications.  It  is  populous, 
magnificent,  and  beyond  comparifon  the  mofi  gay  and  opulent  in  all  Brazil. 

IvIiNEs.]  There  are  gold  mines  in  many  parts  of  tliis  coimtry,  which  have  been 
wrought  with  confiderable  profit  to  government.  The  extradlionof  gold  is  neither  very 
laborious  nor  dangerous  in  Brazil.  It  is  fometimes  on  the  fiirface  of  the  foil,  and  this 
is  the  purell  kind,  and  at  other  times  it  Is  neceflary  to  dig  for  it  18  or  20  feet,  but 
feldom  lower.  It  is  found  in  larger  pieces  upon  the  mountains  and  barren  rocks  than  in 
the  valleys,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  river.  Every  man  who  difcovers  a  mine,  muft 
give  notice  of  it  to  lire  government.  If  the  vein  be  thought  of  little  confcquence  by 
pcrlbns  appointed  to  examine  it,  it  is  always  given  up  to  the  public.  If  it  be  declared 
to  be  a  rich  vein,  the  government  refen^e  a  portion  of  it  to  themfelves.  Another  fhare 
is  given  to  the  commandant,  a  third  to  the  intendant,  and  two  Ihares  are  fecured  to 
the  difcoverer.  The  mines  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  king  of  Portugal  a  fifth  part 
of  all  the  gold  which  is  extracted.  There  are  alfo  many  diamond  mines,  which  have 
been  dlfcovercd  in  tliis  country  ;  they  are  of  all  colours  and  alfo  of  every  fliade.  The 
diamond  has  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the  hyacinth,  the  blue  of  the  fapphirc, 
and  the  green  of  the  emerald.  The  laft  Is  the  moll  fcarce  and  deareft,  when  it  is  of 
a  beautiful  tint.  Tranfparency  and  clcarueis  arc  the  natural  ellential  properties  of  the 
diamond. 

Natives;^ 
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NATivfes.']  The  native  Brazilians  arc  about  the  iize  of  the  Europeans,  but  not  fo 
flout.  They  are  fubjetT:  to  fewer  dillempers,  and  are  long  lived.  They  wear  no 
cloathing ;  the  women  wear  their  hair  extremely  long,  the  men  cut  their's  Ihort ;  the 
women  wear  bracelets  of. bones  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the  fame; 
the  women  paint  their  faces,  and  the  men  their  bodies.  The  food  of  the  Brazilians  is 
very  limple  ;  they  live  upon  fhell  filh  by  the  fea  lide,  along  the  rivers  by  filhing,  and 
in  the  forefts  by  hunting  ;  and  when  thcfe  fail,  they  live  upon  caffava  and  other  roots. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing  and  other  amufements,  and  thefe  amufcments  are 
not  interrupted  by  the  worfhip  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  it  is  laid  they  know  of  none, 
nor  is  their  tranquillity  difturbed  by  the  dread  of  a  future  ftate,  of  which  tliey  have  no 
idea.  They  have  however  their  magicians,  who,  by  flrange  contortions,  fo  far  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  to  throw  them  into  violent  convullions.  If  the 
impoftures  of  thefe  magicians  are  detefted,  they  are  immediately  put  to  death,  which 
ferves  in  fome  meafure  to  check  the  fpirit  of  deceit.  Every  Brazilian  takes  as  many 
wives  as  he  choofes,  and  puts  them,  away  when  he  gets  tired  of  them.  When  the 
women  lie  in,  they  keep  their  bed  but  a  day  or  two  ;  then  the  mother,  hanging  the 
child  to  her  neck  in  a  cotton  fcarf,  returns  to  her  ufual  occupation,  without  any  kind 
of  inconvenience.  Travellers  are  received  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  civility  by  the 
native  Brazilians.  Wherever  they  go  •  they:  are  furrounded  with  women,  who  wafh 
their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with  the  moft  obliging  expreflions.  But  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  affront  if  they  fhould  leave  the  family  where  they  were  firll;  enter- 
tained, in  hopes  of  better  accommodation  in  another.  Some  of  tliefe  virtues,  however, 
were  more  apphcable  to  thefe  natives,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  an  intercourfe 
with  Europeans. 

Religiox.]  Though  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of  Chrift, 
be  folely  in  pofleflion  of  the  titles ;  and  though  the  produce  of  the  crufade  be- 
longs entirely  to  him ;  yet  in  this  extenfive  countrj^,  fix  bifhoprics  have  been  fuccef- 
lively  founded,  which  acknowledge  for  their  fuperior  the  archbifhopric  of  Bohia, 
eftablifhed  iii  the  year  I5i;2.  The  fortunate  prelates,-  moft  of  them  Europeans,  who 
fill  thefe  honourable  fees,  live  in  a  very  commodious  manner,  upon  the  emoluments 
attached  to  the  function  of  their  miniftry,  and  upon  a  penfion  of  50I.  and  fi-om  that  to 
1250I.  granted  to  them  by  the  government.  Among  the  inferior  clergy,  none  but  the 
mililoiiaries,  who  are  fettled  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  paid  ;  but  the  others  find  fuf- 
ficient  refources  among  the  fuperftitious  people,  whorri  they  are  to  edify%  to  inltru6l, 
and  to  comfort.  Befides  an  annual  tribute,  paid  by  every  family  to  tlie  clergyman,  he 
is  entitled  to  two  fliillings  for  eveiy  birth,  for  every  wedding,  and  every  burial.  Though 
there  be  not  ablblutely  an  inquifition  in  Brazil,  yet  the  people  of  that  country  are  not 
protected  from  the  outrages  of  that  barbarous  inftitution. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Brazil  is  in  the  viceroy,  who  has  two  councils; 
one  for  criminal,  the  other  for  civil  aiFairs,  in  both  of  which  he  prefides  ;  but  there  is 
no  part  of  the  world  where  the  lawyers  are  more  corrupt,  or  the-  chicanery  of  their 
piofeffion  more  pracllled. 

Only  half  of  the  16  Captainries,  into  which  this  country  is  divided,  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  reft  being  fiefs  made  over  to  fome  of  the  nobility,  in  reward  of  their  ex- 
traordinary fervices,  who  do  little  more  than  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

History,  &.c.]     Tl^e  Portuguefe  dilcovered  this  country  in  the  year  1500,  but  did 

not  plant  it  till  the  year  1549,  when  they  took  polTeflion  of  All  Saints  Bay,  and  built 

the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  ^^dlich  is  now  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy  and  archbifhop. 
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The  Dutcli  invaded  Brazil  in  1623,  and 'fubdued  the  northern  provinces ;  but  the  Por- 
tuguele  agreed  in  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of  gold  to  relinquith  their  intereft 
in  this  country,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  Portuguefe  remained  in  peaceable  poffef- 
lion  of  all  Brazil  till  about  the  end  of  176a,  when  the  Spanilli  governor  of  Buennos 
Ayres,  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a  month's  fiege,  the 
Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs,  called  St.  Sacrament;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  it  was 
reftored. 
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CAYENNE. 


TTJOUNDED  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  foutli,  by  Ama- 
^ouNDARiES.J  j^  zonia ;  and  weft,  by  G  uiana,  or  Surrinam.  It  extends  240  miles 
along  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and  nearly  300  miles  within  land,  lying  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  5th  degree  north  latitude. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce.]  The  land  along  the  coaft  is  low,  and  veiy  fubjedt 
;io  inundations  during  the  rainy  feafons,  from  the  multitude  of  rivers  which  rufh  down 
from  the  mountains  with  great  impetuofity.  Here  the  atmofphere  is  very  hot,  moift 
and  unwholelbmc,  efpccially  where  the  woods  arc  not  cleared  away;  but  on  the  higher 
parts  where  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  plantations,  the  air 
is  more  healthy,  and  tlie  heat  greatly  mitigated  by  the  fea  breezes.  The  foil  in  many 
parts  is  very  fei'tilc,  producing  fugar,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  fruits,  and  other  necel- 
ikries  of  life. 

General  Observations.]  The  French  have  taken  poflcftion  of  an  ifland,  upon 
this  coaft,  called  alio  Cayenne.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  very  un- 
healtliy ;  but  having  forne  got)d  harbours,  they  have  here  fome  fettlements,  which  raifc 
luo-ar,  coftce,  and  fome  other  kinds  of  produce.  Tlie  French  cftablifned  themfelvcs 
here  in  1635  ;  but  they  afterwards  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  the  Eiiglifn  tookpoflef- 
fion  of  it.  Soon  after  the  French  returned  and  drove  out  the  Englilli,  but  were  ex- 
pelled in  their  turn  by  the  Dutch,  who  kept  tlieir  con(jii«:ft  but  a  fhort  time,  and  then 
were  fubdued  by  the  French,  who  ftill  keep  poireffion  of  it.  The  whole  of  Cayenne  is 
.  3.n  inconfiderable  province,  and  therefore  very  little  is  related  of  it. 
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SURRINAM,    OR    DUTCH    GUIANA. 

'HIS  province,  the  only  one  belonging  to  (he  Dutch,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
^     isfituated  bclwcen  5^^  and  7°N.  lat.'having  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  north  ;  Cavcnnc  caft  ;  Amazonia  foiith,  and  Terra  Firma  weft. 
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The  Dutch  claim  the  whole  coafl  from  the  mouth  of  Oronoko  to  the  river  Ma^o^^  ync, 
on  which  are  tituated  their  colonics  of  Efl'cquebo,  Dcmerara,  Berbice,  and  SuiTinam. 
The  latter  begins  with  the  river  Saramacha,  and  ends  with  the  Marowyne,  includin'-^  a 
length  of  coaft  of  120  miles. 

Rivers.]  A  number  of  fine  rivers  pals  through  this  countr)',  the  principal  of 
which  are  Effequebo,  Surrinam,  Demcrara,  Berbice,  and  Conya.  Eflequelio  is  nine 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length.  Surrinam  is  a  beauti- 
ful river,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  navigable  for  the  largeft  veflels  four  leagues,  and 
for  fmaller  vclfels  60  or  70  miles  further.  Its  banks,  quite  to  the  water's  edge,  arc 
covered  \\-idi  evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  the  paflage  up  this  river  very 
delightful.  The  Demcrara  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  where  it  empties 
into  the  Surrinam,  is  navigable  for  large  veflels  100 miles;  a  hundred  miles  further  are 
leveral  falls  of  eafy  afcent,  above  which  it  divides  into  the  Ibuth-wcll  and  fouth-call 
branches. 

Climate.]  In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  the  climate  is 
imhealthy,  particularly  to  ftrangers.  The  common  dileafcs  are  putrid  and  other 
fevers,  the  dry  belly-ach,  and  the  dropfy. — 100  miles  back  from  the  fea,  you  come  to 
quite  a  difierent  foil,  a  hilly  country,  a  pure,  dry,  wholefome  air,  where  a  fire  Ibme- 
times  would  not  be  difagreeable.  Along  the  fea  coaft  the  water  is  brackifh  and  un- 
wholefome,  the  air  damp  andfultry. — The  themiometer  ranges  from  75°  to  90' through 
the  year.  A  north-eaft  breeze  never  fails  to  blow  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tlirough  the  day,  in  the  hottett  fealbns.  As  the  days  and  nights  throughout  the  year 
are  very  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  air  can  never  become  extremely  heated,  nor  the 
inhabitants  fo  greatly  incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  thole  who  live  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  equator.  The  feafons  were  formerly  divided  regularly  into  rainy  and  dry ; 
but  of  late  years  lb  much  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  them,  owing  probably 
to  the  country's  being  more  cleared,  by  which  means  a  free  paflagc  is  opened  for  the 
air  and  vapours. 

Water.]  I'he  water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  is  brackifh,  and  unfit  for  ufe; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  rain  water,  which  is  here  uncommonly 
fweet  and  good.  It  is  caught  in  cillerns  placed  under  ground,  and  before  drinking, 
is  let  in  large  earthen  pots  to  fettle,  by  which  means  it  becomes  very  clear  and  whole- 
fome.    Thcfe  cillerns  are  fo  large  and  numerous,  that  water  is  feldom  fcarce. 

Chief  Towns  and  Population.]  Paramaribo,  fituafed  on  Surrinam  river,  4  leagues 
from  the  fea,  N.  Lat.  6°  W.  Lon.  55"  from  London,  is  the  principal  town  in  Surrinam. 
It  contains  about  2000  whites,  one  half  of  whom  are  Jews,  and  8000  flavcs.  The 
houfes  arc.  principally  of  wood,  foine  few  have  glafs  windows,  but  generally  they  have 
wooden  ihutters.  The  llreets  are  fpacious  and  firaight,  and  planted  on  each  tide  with 
orange  or  tamarind  trees. 

About  feventy  miles  from  the  lea,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  village  of  about  40  or  50 
houfts,  inhabited  by  Jews.  Thi^  village  and  the  town  above  mentioned,  with  the  in- 
tervening plantations,  contain  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  colony,  which  amount  to 
3200  whilca,  and  43,000  Haves.  The  buildings  on  the  plantations  are  many  of  them 
coltly,  convenient,  and  airy.  The  country  around  is  thinly  inhabi^d  with  the  native 
Indians,  a  harmlefs  friendly  fet  of  beings.  They  arc,  in  general,  fhort  of  fiature,  but 
remarkably  well  made,  of  a  light  copper  colour,  ftraight  black  hair,  without  beards, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  broad  fhoulders.  In  their  ears,  notes,  and  hair,  tiie  women 
Wear  ornaments  of  lilver,  8ic.  Both  men  and  women  go  naked.  One  nation  or  tribe 
of  them  tie  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  the  female  children,  when  young,  witii  a  coitl 
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bound  veiy  tight  for  the  breadth  of  6  inclies  about  the  ancle,  which  cord  Is  never  after- 
wards taken  off  but  to  put  on  a  new  one,  by  which  means  the  fielh,  which  lliould 
othervvife  grow  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increafes  the  calf  to  a  great  iize,  and  leaves 
the  bone  below  nearl)^  bare.  This,  though  it  muft  render  them  Very  weak,  is  reckoned 
a  great  beauty  by  them.  The  language  of  the  Indians  appears  to  be  very  foft.  They 
are  mortal  enemies  to  every  kind  of  labour;  but  neverthelefs  manufa6ture  a  few  articles, 
fiuli  as  very  fine  cotton  hammocks,  earthen  water  pots,  baikets,  a  red  or  yellow  rlyc 
called  Ropxau,  and  fome  other  trifles,  all  which  they  bring  to  town  and  exchange  for 
fuch  articles  as  they  iland  in  need  of. 

They  paint  themlelves  red,  and  fome  are  curioufly  figured  with  black.  Their  food 
confilts  chiefly  of  fifli  and  crabs,  and  caflava,  of  which  they  plant  great  cjuantities, 
and  this  is  almoft  the  only  produce  they  attend  to.  They  cannot  be  fliid  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  wandering  tribes,  but  their  huts  being  merely  a  few  crofs  llicks  covered  with 
branches,  lb  as  to  defend  them  from  the  rain  and  fun,  they  frequently  quit  their  habi- 
tations, if  they  fee  occafion,  and  eftablilh  them  elfewhere.  They  do  not  fhun  the 
whites,  and  have  been  ferviceable  againll:  the  runaway  negroes. 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  are  either  whites, 
blacks,  or  the  reddifli  brown  aboriginal  natives.  The  promifeuous  intercourfe  of  thefe 
different  people  have  generated  feveral  intermediate  cafls,  whole  colours  depend  on 
their  degree  of  confanguinity  to  either  whites,  blacks,  negroes,  or  Indians. 

Soil,  Productions,  Trade,  &c.]  Through  the  whole  country  runs  a  ridge  of 
oyfter-fhcUs,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft,  but  three  or  four  leagues  from  it,  of  a  con- 
iiderable  breadth,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  deeji,  compofcd  of  lliells  exactly  of  the 
fame  nature  as  thofe  which,  form  the  prefent  coaft :  from  this  and  other  circumftances, 
there  is  great  realbn  to  believe  that  the  land,  from  that  diftance  fi-om  the  tea,  is  all 
new  land,  refcued  from  the  fea,  either  by  fome  revolution  in  nature,  or  other  unknown 
caufe. 

On  each  fide  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  fituated  the  Plantations,  containinsc  from 
500  to  2000  acres  each,  in  number  about  550  in  the  whole  colony,  producing  at  pre- 
fent annually  about  16,000  hhds.  of  fugar,  i2,ooo,ooolb.  coffee,  700,0001(5.  cocoa, 
850,0001b.  cotton:  all  which  articles  (cotton  excepted)  have  fallen  off  within  15  years, 
at  leaft  one  third,  owing  tb  bad  management,  both  here  and  in  Holland,  and  to 
other  caufes.  Of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  plantations,  not  above  80  refide  here.  The 
fugar  plantations  have  many  of  them  water-mills,  which  being  much  more  profitable 
than  others,  and  the  fituation  of  the  colony  admitting  of  them,  will  probably  become; 
general ;  of  the  reft,  fome  are  worked  by  mules,  others  by  cattle,  but  from  the  low- 
iiefs  of  the  country  none  by  the  wind.  The  ell:ates  are  for  the  greateft  part  mortgaged 
for  as  much  or  more  than  they  are  worth,  which  greatly  difcourages  any  improvements 
which  might  otherwife  be  made.  Was  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fituation  of  the 
colony  in  this  and  other  refpects,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  great 
height  of  improvement ;  dyes,  gum,  oils,  plants  for  medical  purpofcs,  &c.  mights  '"Uid 
undoubtedly  will,  at  fome  future  period,  be  found  in  abundance.*  Rum  might  be 
diliilled  here ;  indigo,  ginger,  rice,  tobacco,  have  been,  and  may  be  farther  culti- 
vated, and  many  other  articles.  In  tlie  woods  are  found  many  kinds  of  good  and 
durable  timber,  and  fome  woods  for  ornamental  purpofes,  particularly  a  kind  of  ma- 
hogany called  copic.  The  foil  is  perhaps  as  rich  and  as  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  world; 
it  is  generally  a  rich,  fat,  clayey  earth,  lying  in  fome  places  above  the  level  of  the 
rivers  at  high  water,  (which  riles  about  8  feet)  and  in  moil  places  below  it.  Whenever, 
from  a  continued  courfe  of  cultivation  for  many  years,  a  piece  of  land  becomes  im- 
3  povcriflied. 
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poverlflied,  (for  manure  is  not  known  here)  It  is  laid  under  watei*  for  a  ce^-tain' number  of 
years,  and  thereby  regains  its  fertihty,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  new  piece  of  wood  land  i^ 
cleared.  This  country  has  never  experienced  thole  dreadful  fcourges  of  the  Weft  Indies' 
hurricanes  ;  and  droughts  from  the  lownefs  of  the  land  it  has  not  to  fear,  nor  has  the 
produce  ever  been  deftroyed  by  infecls  or  liy  the  blafi:.  In  fliort,  this  colony,  by  px'o- 
pcr  management,  might  become  equal  to  Jamaica,  or  any  otlier.  Land  is  not  want- 
ing ;  it  is  finely  interlecfed  by  noble  rivers,  and  abundant  creeks  ;  tlie  foil  is  of  the 
bell  kind ;  it  is  well  lituated,  and  the  climate  is  not  very  unhealthy,  and  is  growing 
better,  and  will  continue  lb  to  do,  the  more  the  country  is  cleared  of  its  wood^,  and 
cultivated. 

Animals,  Fish,  Serpents,  &c.]  The  rivers  abound  with  fifh,  fome  of  which' 
are  good  ;  at  certain  fealbns  of  the  year  there  Is  plenty  of  turtle.  The  woods 
abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a  kind  of  buttaloe,  and  two  fpecies' 
of  wild  hogs,  one  of  which  (the  peccary)  is  remarkable  for  having  its  navel  on  the- 
feck. 

The  woods  are  infcllcd  with  feveral  fpecies  of  tygers,  but  with  no  other  ravenous' 
or  dangerous  animals.  The  rivers  are  rendered  dangerous  by  alligators,  from  four 
to  feven  feet  long,  and  a  man  was  a  fhort  time  fuice  cruflied  between  the  jaws 
of  a  fifh,  but  its  name  is  not  known.  Scorpions  aud  tarantulas  are  found  here  of  a 
large  fize  and  great  venom,  and  other  infeds  without  number,  fome  of  them  very 
dangerous  and  troublefome.  The  torporific  eel  alfo,  the  touch  of  which,  jjy  means  of 
the  bare  hand  or  any  condutSlor,  has  the  efFe6f  of  a  ftrong  eledirical  fhock.  Serpents 
alfo,  fome  of  which  are  venomous,  and  others,  as  has  been  allertcd  b)'  many  credible 
perfons,  are  from  25  to  50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are  monkeys,  the  floth,  and  par- 
rots in  all  their  varieties  ;  alio  fome  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  among  others  the 
flamingo,  but  few  or  no  linging  birds. 

Military  Strength,  Government,  &c.]  The  river  Surrlnam  is  guarded  by  a 
-fort  and  two  redoubts  at  the  entrance,  and  a  fort  at  Paramaribo,  but  none  of  them  of" 
any  Itrength,  lb  that  one  or  two  frigates  would  befufficient  to  make  tliemfelves  mafters 
of  the  whole  colony,  and  never  was  there  a  people  who  more  ardently  wifhed  for  a 
change  of  government  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  do  at  tin-?  time.  The  many 
grievances  they  labour  under,  and  the  immenfe  burthen  of  taxes,  which  almolt  threaten 
the  ruin  of  the  colonjv  make  them  in  fome  meafure  excufable  in  their  general  defire 
to  change  the  Dutch  for  a  Britifh  or  French  government.  The  colony  is  not  imme- 
diately under  the  States  General,  but  under  a  company  ii;i  Holland,  called  the  Direc-i 
tors  of  Surrlnam,  (a  company  firll  fomied  by  the  States  General,  but  now  fupp]}'ing,its 
own  vacancies)  by  them  are  appointed  the  governor  and  all  the  principal  ofhcers  both 
civil  and  militaiy.  The  interior  government  conlilts  of  a  governor,  and  a  fupreme 
and  interior  council;  the  members  of  the  latter  are  chofen  by  the  governor  from  a 
double  nomination  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  thole  of  the  fmncr  in  the  lame 
muniicr.  •  By  thcfe  powers,  and  by  a  magiilrate  preliding  over  all  criminal  affairs, 
juftice  is  executed,  and  laws  are  enacled  necelTary  for  the  interior  government  of  the 
colony;  thofe  of  a  more  general  and  public  nature  are  enaAcd  by' the  dircftors,  and 
require  no  approbation  here  by  the  court. 

The  colony  is  guarded  farther  by  about  1600  regular  ti'oops  paid  by  the  directors. 

ITiefe  troops,  together  with  a  corps  of  about  250  free  negroes,  paid  "by  fl:e  court  here,, 

and  anotlicr  fmall  corps  of  clialleurs,   and  fo  many  flaves  as  the  court  thints  lit  to 

order  from  the  planters,  fr-om  time  to  time,  are  difperled  ut  polts  placed  at  proper  dif- 

^luucxs  on  a  Ccrdo}?,  furrounding  tlie  colony  on  the  land  lide^  in   orJjr,  as  fur  as  pof^" 

4  G  2  fible. 
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fible,  to  defend  the  diftant  plantations  and  the  colony  in  jieneral,  from  the  attacks  of 
feveral  dangerous  bands  of  runaway  ilavcs,  which  from  very  fmall  beginnings  have,  from 
the  natural  prolificacy  of  the  negro  race,  and  the  continual  addition  of  ft-elh  fugitives, 
arrived  at  fucli  an  height  as  to  have  coil:  the  country  very  great  turns  of  money  and 
much  lofs  of  mc]5,  without  being  able  to  do  thele  negroes  any  effecflual  injury.* 

History.]  This  colony  was  tirft  pofletled  by  the  French  as  early  as  the  year  1630 
or  40,  and  was  abandoned  by  tliem  on  account  of  its  unhealtliy  climate.  In  the  yeav 
1650  it  was  taken  by  fome  Engliflimen,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  granted  by  Cha.  II. 
About  this  time  it  was  conliderably  augmented  by  the  lettlement  of  a  number  of 
Jews,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Cayenne  and  tlie  Brazils,  whole  defcend;uits  (with 
other  Jews)  compote  at  prelent  one  half  of  the  w^hitc  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
are  allowed  great  privileges.  In  1667  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englilh 
having  got  polfcffion  about  the  fame  time  of  the  then  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
each  party  retained  its  conqucit;  the  Englillr  planters  mofi  of  them  retired  to  Jamaica, 
leaving  their  flaves  behind  them,  whole  language  is  ftili  Englilh,  but  {q.  corrupted  a* 
not  to  be  underflood  at  firft  by  ai;  Englifliman. 
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Or  that  Part  which  the  Aboriginal  Indians  poffefs^  " 


AMAZONIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length  1400-1   1    .    ^„„    f  the  Equator  and  20° 
Breadth    900  1  "between  |  South  Latitude. 

BouNDARiES.l'R^^^^^^"^''^'^'  ^y  ^^^'"^^  ^^™^  ^"^^  Guiana;  call:,  by  Brazil  r 
'^XJ  foutli,  by  Paragua;  and  wefl,  by  Peru. 

Rivers.]  The  river  Amazon  is  the  largefl  in  the  known  world.  Tliis  river,  {(r 
famous  for  the  length  of  its  courfe,  that  great  vafTal  of  the  fea,  to  which  it  brings  the 
tribute  it  has  received  from  lb  many  of  its  own  vaflals,  feems  to  be  produced  by  in- 
numerable torrents,  which  rufh  down  with  amazing  impetuofity  from  the  caftcrn  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes,  and  unite  in  a  fpacious  plain  to  form  this  immenle  rivef.  In  its 
progrefs  of  3300  miles,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodigious  number  of  rivers,  fome 
of  which  come  from  far,  and  are  very  broad  and  deep.  It  is  interfperfed  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  iflands,  which  are  too  often  overflowed  to  admit  of  culture.  It  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  equator,  and  is  there  150  miles  broad. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions.]  The  air  is  cooler  in  this  countiy  than  could 
be  cxpeaed,  confidering  it  is  fituated  in  the  torrid  zone.     This  is  partly  owing  to  the 

♦  The  foregoing  account  of  Surrinam  was  principally  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Apthorp  to  his  father. 
See  Aroencan  Apollo.  , 

lieavy 
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heavy  rains  which  occallon  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  partly  to  the  cloudinefs  of  the  weather,  which  obfcures  the  fun  great  part  of  the ' 
time  he  is  above  the  horizon.     Daring  the  rainy  fealbn  the  country  is  fubje6l  to  dread- 
fill  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  prodiicing  cocoa  nuts,  pine  apples,  bananas,  plantains, 
and  a  gi-eat  variety  of  tropical  fruits;  cedar,  redwood,  pak,  ebony,  logwood,  and 
many  other  forts  of  dying  wood  ;  together  with  tobacco,  lugar  canes,  -cotton,  potatoes, 
balfam,  honey,  &c.  The  woods  abound  with  tygers,  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  deer,  and 
game  of  various  kinds.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fifh.  Here  are  alfo  fea- 
cows  and  turtles ;  but  the  crocodiles  and  water  ferpents  render  fifhing  a  dangerous 
employment. 

Women.]  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  the  Greeks  had  imagined 
the  exiftence  of  a  nation  of  Amazons  ;  Avith  this  table  they  embeHifhed  the  hiftory  of 
all  their  heroes,  not  excepting  that  of  Alexander  ;  -and  the  Spaniards,  infatuated  with 
this  dream  of  antiquity,  transferred  it  to  America.  They  reported  that  a  republic  of 
female  warriors  adtually  exifted  in  America,  who  did  not  live  in  fociety  with  men,  and 
only  admitted  them  once  a  year  for  the  pur'pofes  of  procreation.  To  give  the  more 
credit  to  this  romantic  ilory^,  it  was  reported,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  women  in 
America  were  all  fo  unhappy,  and  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  and  inhumanity 
by  the  men,  that  many  of  them  had  agreed  to  fhakc  oiF  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants.  It 
was  further  faid,  that  being  accuftomed  to  follow  the  men  into  the  forefts,  and  to  carry 
their  provifions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out  to  iight  or  to  hunt,  they  mutl  necef- 
larily  have  been  inured  to  hardfhips,  and  rendered  capable  of  forming  fo  bold  a  rcfolu- 
tion.  Since  this  Itory  has  been  propagated,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  it,  but  no  traces  could  ever  be  difcovered. 

Natives.]  Thefe  natives,  like  all  the  other  Americans,  are  of  a  good  ftature,  have 
handfome  features,  long  black  hair,  and  copper  complexions.  They  are  faid  to  have 
a  tafle  for  the  imitative  arts,  efpecially  painting  and  fculpture,  ai«l  make  good 
mechanics.  Their  cordage  is  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and  their  fails  of  cottorr, 
their  hatchets  of  tortoife  fhells  or  hard  ftones  ;  their  chiffels,  plains,  and  wimbles,  of  the 
horns  and  teeth  of  wild  beafls,  and  their  canoes  are  trees  hollowed.  They  fpin  and 
weave  cotton  clotli,  and  build  their  houfes  with  wood  and  clay,  and  thatch- them  with 
reeds.  Their  arms  in  general  are  darts  and  javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  with  targets 
of  cane  or  filh  ikins.  The  fcvcral  nations  are  governed  by  their  chiefs  or  cachiques  ; 
it  being  obfervable  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  has  prevailed  almoft  uni- 
vcrfally,  both  among  the  ancient  and  modern  barbarians,-  doubtlels,  on  account  of  its 
requiring, a  much  Icfs  refined  policy  than  the  republican  fyllem.  The  regalia,  which 
diilinguifh  the  chiefs  are  a  crown  of  parrots'  feathers,  a  chain  of  tygers' teeth  or  claws, 
which  hangs  round  the  waifl,  and  a  wooden  1  word. 

General  Obsekvations.]  Tlie  mind  of  a  good  man  is  pleafed  with  the  reflexion,  • 
that   any  part  of  South  America  has  cfcaped  the  ravages  of  European  conquerors. 
This  country  has  hitherto  remained  linfubdued.     The  original  inhabitants  enjoy  their  . 
native. freetlom  and  independence.  . 
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Situation  and  Eetent. 
Miles. 

Slh ' 350  }  ^^t^^-^"  {  35°  ^'^d  54»-SGUtk  Latitude.. 

n  1  TIOUNDED  north,    bv  Chili  and  Paragua  ;    eafl,  by   the  Atlantic 

Boundaries.]  jy  ^^^^^ .  ^-^^^j^^  ^^^  the'Straits  of  Magellan ;  weft,  by  the  Pacitic  ocean. 
Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce.]  The  climate  is  laid  to  be  much  colder  in  this 
country,  than  in  the  north,  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude ;  which  is  imputed  to 
its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes,  Avhich  pafs  through  it,  being  covered  with  eter- 
jial  fnow.  It  is  almoll  impoffible  to  fay  what  the  foil  would  produce,  as  it  is  not  at 
all  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  northern  parts  are  covered  with  wood,  among 
which  is  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  large  timber  ;  but  towards  the  fouth  it  is  laid  there 
is  not  a  fuigle  tree  large  enough  to  be  of  ufe  to  mechanics.  There  are,  however,  good 
paftures,  which  feed  incredible  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  firft  carried  there 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  now  increafed  in  an  amazing  degree. 

Inhabitants.]  Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes,  among  which 
^re  the  Patagons,  from  whom  the  country  takes  its  name  ;  the  Pampas  and  the  Coffores. 
They  all  live  upon  iilli  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Their 
liuts  are  thatched,  and,  notwithltanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  wear  no  other 
clothes  than  a  mantle  made  of  feal  llcin,  or  the  fldn  of  fome  beall,  and  that  they 
throw  off  when  they  are  in  a(3:ion.  They  are  exceedingly  hardy,  biMve,  and  active, 
making  ufc  of  their  arms,  which  are  bows  and  arrows  headed  with  flints,  with  amazing 
dexterity. 

Magellan,  who  firil  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name,  and  after  him 
Commodore  Biron,  have  reported,  that  there  exifts,  in  thefe  regions,  a  race  of  giants; 
but  others,  who  have  failed  this  way,  contradi6l  the  report.  Upon  the  whole  we  may 
conclude  that  this  ftory  is  like  that  of  the  female  republic  of  Amazons. 

The  Spaniai-ds  once  built  a  fort  upon  the  ftraits,  and  left  a  garrifon  in  it  to  prevent 
any  other  European  nation  palling  that  way  into  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  but  moft  of  the 
men  perillied  by  hunger,  whence  the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Port  Famine ;  and 
lince  that  fatal  event,  no  nation  has  attempted  to  plant  colonies  in  Patagonia.  As  to 
the  religion  or  government  of  thefe  lavages,  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some 
have  reported,  that  thefe  people  believe  in  invlfible  powers,  both  good  arid  evil ;  and 
that  they  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  one,  and  deprecate  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  the  other. 

General  Observations  upon  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  now  traverfed  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  extenlive  region,  which  is  com- 
prehended between  the  ifihmus  of  Darien  and  the  fifty-fourtli  degree  of  South  latitude* 
We  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  rivers,  the  foil,  the  climate,  the  productions,  the 
commerce,  the  inhabitants,  &c.  It  only  remains  now,  that  we  Ihovild  make  fuch  other 
general  obfervations  as  naturally  occur  u]3on  the  fubjeft. 

The  hlftory  of  Columbus,  together  with  his  bold  and  adventurous  actions  in  tlie 
difcoveiy  of  this  country,  arc  fufficiently  known  to  all  who  have  j)aid  any  attention  to 
■  '  liiftorv. 
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hiftor)'.  His  elevated  mind  fiiggcfled  to  him  ideas  fupcrior  to  any  other  man  of  his 
age,  and  his  alpiring  genius  prompted  him  to  make  greater  and  more  noble  efforts  for 
new  difcoveries.  He  crofled  the  extenfiye  Atlantic,,  and  brought  to  view  a  world 
unheard  of  by  the  people  of  the  ancient  hemiiphere.  This  excited  an  enterpriling, 
avaricious  fpirlt  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  apd  they  flocked  to  America  for 
the  purpofes  of  carnage  and  plunder.  Accordingly,  a  fcene  of  barbarity  has  been  afted, 
of  which  South  America  has  been  the  principal  theatre,  which  fhocks  the  human  mind,, 
and  almoil  llaggers  belief  No  Iboner  had  the  Spaniards  fet  foot  upon  the  American- 
continent,  than  they  laid  claim  to  the  foil,  to  the  mines,  and.  to  the  fervices  of  the 
natives,  wherever  they  came.  Countries  were  invaded,  kingdoms  were  overturned, 
innocence  was  attacked,  and  happinefs  had  nO  afylum.  DcfpOtifm  and  cruelty,  with 
all  their  terrible  fcourges,  attended  their  advances  in  every  part.  They  went  forth,  they 
conquered,  they  ravaged,  they  defti-oyed.  No  deceit,  no  cruelty  was  too  great  to  be 
made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  their  avarice.  Juflice  was  diffegarded,  and  mercy  formed  no 
part  of  the  charadler  of  thcfe  inhuman  conquerors.  They  were  intent  only  on  the  pro- 
fecution  of  fchemes  molt  degrading  and  moil  fcahdalous  to  the  human  chara6ler.  In 
South  America,  the  kingdoms  of  Terra  Firma,  of  Pern,  of  Chili,  of  Paragua,  of 
Brazil,  and  of  Guiana,  fucceffively  fell  a  facritice  to  their  vicious  ambition.  The 
hiftory  of  their  feveral  reductions  is  too  lengthy  to  be  inferted  in  a  work  of  this  kind.* 
Let  us  then  turn  fi-om  thefe  diflreffing  f^cncs  ;  let  us  leave  the  political  world,  where 
nothing  but  fpedtacles  of  hon'or  are  prelentedto  our  view  ;  where  fcenes  of  blood  and 
carnage  diltraft  the  imagination  ;  where  the  avarice,  injuftice,  and  inhumanity  of  men 
furnifll  nothing  but  uheafy  fenfations  ;  let  us  leave  thefe,  I  fay,  and  enter  the  natural 
tvorld,  whofe  laws  are  coiiflant  and  uniform,  and  v,'here  beautiful,  grand,  and  fublime 
objedls  continually  prefent  theinfelves  to  our  viev/. 

We  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  thofe  beautifiil  and  fpacious  rivers  which 
every  where  interfeft  this  country  ;  the  next  thing  that  will  engage  our  attention  is  that 
immenfe  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
At  fight  of  thefe  enormous  mafles,  which  rile  to  fuch  prodigious  heights  above  the 
humble  furface  of  the  earth,  where  almoil  all.  mankind  have  fixed  their  refidence  ;  of 
thofe  malTcs,  which  in  one  part  are  crowned  with  impenetrable  and  ancient  forefts,- 
that  have  never  relbunded  with  the  fi:roke  of  the  hatchet,  and  in  another,  raifc  their 
towering  tops,  and  ftop  the  clouds  in  their  courfc,  wliile  in  other  parts  they  keep  the 
traveller  at  a  diltance  fVom  their  fuptmits,  either  by  ramparts  of  Ice  that  furround  them, 
or  from  voUies  of  flame  i/Tuing  forth  horn  the  frightful  and  yawning  caverns  ;  malles 
giving  rife  to  impetuous  torrents  dcfcending  with  dreadful  noife  from  their  open  tides, 
to  rivers,  fountains,  and  boiling  Iprings  :  at  thefe  appearances,  I  fay,  every  beholder 
is  fixed  in  aftonilhment. 

The  height  of  the  moll  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cofiini, 
6,646  feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  10,110 
feet.  The  height  of  the  pike  of  TenerifFe  is  13,178  feet.  The  height  of  the  Chirabo- 
razo,  tlie  molt  elevated  point  of  the  z\ndes,  is  20,280  feet.  Upon  comparifon,  the 
highcfl  part  of  tlie  Andes  is  7,103  feet  higher  than  the  pike  of  TenerifFe,  the  moft  ele- 
vated mountain  known  in  the  ancient  heinifphere. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  beft  hiflory  of  tbefe  tmglcnl  fcenes  in  Dr.  Rgbcrtfon's  Hiftory  of  South 
America, 
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'H    O    O    P    E    D. 


GENUS. 


I.  Ox. 


II.  Sheep. 


III.  Deer. 


HIST.  auADR. 
Bilbiij         Nu.  6. 


Mufk,        No.  9. 


Wild,         p.  36. 


Moolc,     No.  42. 


Rein,       No.  43. 


OLD     WORLD. 

In  parts  of  Lithuania,  and 
about  mount  Caurafus; 
except  thcre,.univcrfall}' 
domefticated. 


Sardinia.  Coriica,  Crete. 
North  of  India.  Pcrfian 
Alps.  About  the  Onon 
and  Argun,  in  Siberia. 
Mongalia,  to  lat.  60. 
Eaft  of  the  Lena,  andi 

}     quite  to  Kamtfchatka.     j 

Norway.  Sweden,  tolat.64. 
Ruffia.  Siberia,  as  low  as 
lat.  53.  As  far  eaft  as 
Lake  Baikal ;  and  in  the 
north  of  China  to  the 
north  of  Corca.  lat.  45.* 

Lapland.  Norway.  Samoi- 
edea.     Along  the Ardfic 
coafts,  to  Kamtfchatka. 
In  the  Urallian  moun- 
tains 


new  world. 

To  the  weft  of  Canada, 
and  as  low  as  Louiliana. 
In  New  Mexico,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  North 
America. 

To  the  north  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,from  Churchill  river 
to  lat.  7^,  and  among 
the  Chrilliuaux,  and  in 
New  Mexico. 

Sufpedted  to  be  found  in 
California  ;  but  not  on 
the  bell  authorities. 


Canada. 


NewEng- 


Hudfon's   Bay 
Nova  Scotia 
land;  and  near  the  nor 
tlicrn  part  of  the  river 
Ohio. 

Hudfon's  Bay.  Northern 
parts  of  Canada.  La- 
brador. Illand  of  New  ■ 
foundland. 


Or  lat.  42.  according  to  Mr.  Zimmerman's  new  map. 


GENUS. 

HIST.  QUADR. 

• 

.    ; 

Stag,        No,  45 

Great  Stag 
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OLD    WORLD. 

tains  to  Kungur,  in  lat. 
57.    10.      About   Lake 
Baikal,     Spitzbergen. 
Greenland. 

Nonvay,  and  moft  part 
of  Europe  to  the  fouth. 
In  the  north  of  Afia. 
China.     Barbary.     E. 

In  various  parts  of  North 
America ;  froai  New 
England,  to  the  Allega- 
ny Chain  behind  Penn- 
fylvania.  It  is  in  Ame- 
rica ufually  called  the 
round-horned  Elk.  See 
JeiFerfon,  p.  88.  This 
as  yet  has  never  been 
fully  defcribed.  Commu 
nicated  by  Mr.  Pennant 
from  his  MS.  notes. 
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Virginian,  N0.46, 


Mexican  Roe,    ■> 

No.  52.) 

Roe,         No.  51 


Noi-way.  Sweden.  Moft 
part  of  Europe,  except 
Ruffia.     Scotland. 


NEW    WORLD. 


From  Canada,  over  all 
parts  of  North  America. 
Mexico- 


From  the  provinces- fouth 

of  Canada  to  Florida. 

Perhaps  in  Guiana. 
Interiornorth  weftern  parts 

of  America?  Mexico. 
According  to  Charlevoix, 

in  Canada  ? 


DIGITATED. 


IV,  Dog. 


Wolf,  No.  137. 


ArdlicFox,  No.-> 
140.  J 


Common  Fox,  "i 


No.  139. 


DIV.    L 

From  the  Ardic  circle 
to  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Europe.  InAlia, 
from  the  circle  to  Perfia. 
Kamtfchatka.  All  parts 
of  Africa. 

Within  the  whole  Ar6lic 
circle.  Iceland.  Spitz- 
bergen. Greenland.  Fin- 
mark.  North  of  Sibe- 
ria. Kamtfchatka,  and 
its  ifles. 

In   all  parts   of  Europe. 

and  the  cold  and  tem- 

.  4  H  peiate 


From  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
moft  fouthern  parts  of 
North  America, 


Hudfon's  Bay.  The  ifles 
in  the  high  latitudes  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  Ame- 
rica, 


From  Hudfon's  Bay,  crofs 

the    continent    fo    the 

.       Fox 
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GENUS. 


V.  Cat. 


VI.  Bear. 


HIST-  QUADR, 


Grey,  ■  No.  142 


Silver)', 
Puma, 


No. 
No. 


143- 
160. 


Lynx,     No.  170 


Bay  Lynx,  No.  i 
171. J 

Mountain,  No.  i 
168.J 

Polar,     No.  175, 


OLD    WORLD. 

perate  parts  of  Afia. 
Kamlcliatka,  and  its 
furthell  illes.     Iceland. 


Forefts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  andmany  of  the 
fouth.  Spain.  North 
of  Alia,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  north  of 
Lidia.* 


Black,    No. 
Brown, 


174. 


Wolverene, 

No.  176 


Whhln  the  whole  polar 
circle  of  Europe  and 
Afia. 

Jefo  Mafima,  north  of  Ja- 

I  pan  ;  perhaps  in  Japan, 
ibid.  In  moll  parts  of  Europe, 
north  and  fouth.  The 
fimc  in  Afia,  even  as 
far  as  Aral-.ia.  Bar- 
hary.-l-  Ceylon.  Kamtf- 
cluitka. 

North  of  Norway.  Lap- 
land. North  of  Sibe- 
ria.    Kamtfchatka. 


Raccoon,No.i78. 


NEW    WORLK.i   - 

Fox  Ifles.  Labrador, 
Newfoundland.  Cana- 
da. N ot  further  fouth  ; 
a  variety  only,  the 
Brandt  Fox,  in  Penn- 
fylvania. 

From  New  England  to 
the  fouthern  cud  of 
North  America. 

In  Louifiana, 

From  Canada  to  Florida  ; 
tlience  through  Mex- 
ico, quite  to  Quito  in 
Peru. 

From  Canada,  over  mort 
parts  of  North  America, 


In  the  province  of  New 
York. 

Carolina,andperhapsother 
parts  of  North  America. 

The  lame  in  America  ; 
alio  as  low  as  Hudfon's 
Bay  and  Labrador. 

In  all  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

To  the  north-wcfi  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  and  ou 
the  wcfternfide  of  Ame- 
rica. About  Nootka 
Sound.  On  the  Andes 
of  Peru. + 

As  far  north  as  the  Copper 
River,  and  fouth  as  the 
country  between  lake 
Huron  and  Superior. 
On  tlic  weftern  fide  of 
North  America. 

From  NewEngl  and  to  IHo- 

rida.    Mexico.    Ifies  of 

Maria,  near  Cape  Cori- 

eiitcs,  in  the  South  Sea. 

VII.  Badger. 


*  As  I  have  been  aiTured  by  Doiftor  Pa!! 

■f-  Stiaw's  Travels,  249. 

%  ConUamuic's  Tiavcls,  Si. — UUoa's  Voyage, 


fince  the  publication  of  my  IHflory  of  Quadrupeds 
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GE?rus. 
VII,  Badger. 


AlII.  Opossum. 
IX.  Weesel 


X.  Otter. 


HIST.  aUADR. 

Common,  No. 


INO.  -I 

179-/ 


Virginian,   No. 


JNo.  "1 
181. J 

Common,    No.  i 
192.  J 

Stoat,    No.  193, 


Pine  Martin,       l 
No.  20Q.  J 


Pekan,  No.  204. 

Vilbn,  No.  205. 

Sable,  No.  201. 

Fifher,  No.  202. 


Striated,  No.  217, 
Skunk,  No.  218, 
Common,  No.  "i 
'■  226.  J 
Lcfler,    No.  228, 


Sea,       No^  230 


OLD    ■WORLD. 

In  the  foutli  of  Norway, 
and  all  the  more  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  temperate  parts 
of  Alia,  as  far  as  China 
caflward.    E. 


Motl  parts  of  Europe 
Siberia.  Kamtfchatka 
Barbary.     E. 

All  the  noithern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia ;  and 
as  far  as  Kamtfchatka 
and  the  Kuril  ifles.  E. 

North  of  Europe.  Rare 
in  France.  Qnly  in  the 
weft  of  Siberia.  In 
China.     E. 


Siberia.  Kamtfchatka,  Ku- 
ril ifles. 


Northern  Europe  and  Alia. 
Kamtlchatka.    E. 

About  the  banks  of  the 
Yaik.  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania.    Finland. 

Kamtfchatka.  Kuril  ifles. 


NEW    WORLD. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Hudfon's  Bay.  Terra 
de  Labrador,  and  as 
lov\  as  Pennf)'lvania. 


As  far  north  as  Canada, 

and  from  thence  to  the 

Bralils  and  Peru. 
Hudlbn's     Bay.        New  ■ 

Ibundland.  As  far  fouth 

as  Carolina. 
Hudfon's  Bay,  and  as  low 

as  Newfoundland   and 

Canada, 

Northern  parts  of  North 
America,  quite  to  the 
South  Sea. 

Hudfon's  Bay.     Canada. 

Canada. 

Canada. 

Hudfon's  Bay.  New  Eng- 
land.    Pcnnfylvania. 

Pennfylvania  to  Louifiana. 

FromHudfon'sBaytoPeru. 

From  Hudlbn's  Bay  ti> 
Louifiana. 

From  New  Jerfey  to  Ca- 
rolina. 

Wcflern  coafls  of  America. 


Div.  n. 


XI.  Hare. 


Varying,  No.  242. 

American,  No.  i 
243-1 

Alpine,  No.  248. 


Scandinavia.  Ruffia.  Sibc 
ria.Kamtfchatka.Grecn- 
land.     E. 


From   the    Altaic    chain 
to  lake.  Baikal ;  thence 
to  Kamtfchatka. 
411  2 


Hudfon's    Bay. 
Cook's  river. 


About 


From  Hudfon's  Bay  to  fhe 
extremity  ofNorth  Ame- 
rica. 

Aleutian  ifles.  Pofliblythe 
weft  ofNorth  America. 

Xy.  Beaver,- 
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GENUS. 

XII.  Beater. 


XIIL  Porcu- 
pine, 
xiv.m.^rmot 


I  I' 


XV,  Squirrel, 


.a  vfM 


<XVI.  Dor- 
mouse. 


XVII.  Rat. 


HIST.  aUADR. 

Caftor,    No.  25 1 


Mulk,     No.  252, 

Canada,  No.  357-, 

Quebec,  No.  259. 
Maryland,  No.  1 
260.  J 
Hoary,  No.  261. 
Tail-lefs,No.265. 
Earlcfsj  No.  263. 


Hudlbn,  No.  274, 
Grey,     No.  272, 

Black,    No.  273, 
Flying,  No.  283, 


Hooded,  No.  284. 
Severn  River,  -> 
No.  282./ 
Striped,  No.  286. 

Engi;flTi?No.2B9. 

Black,    No.  297. 

Amer.  No.  299. 
Water,    No.  300. 


Moufe,  No.  301. 
Field,  No.  302 
Virginian, 


No.  307.  J 
95 


Labrador,  i 

No.  2915.1 


OLD    WORLD. 

Scandinavia.  About  the 
Jenefci  and  Konda.  In 
Caian,  and  about  the 
Yaik.    • 


Bohemia.   Auftria.    Hun 
gary.     From  the  Occa 
over  the  temperate  parts 
of  Siberia.     About  Ja- 
kutz.  Kamtfchatka. 


Siberia,  as  high  as  lat.  65. 

Sweden,  and  all  Europe 
fouth.  E.  Carolina? 

All  Europe.  Many  of  the 
South  Sea  iflands.    E. 

Mongolia. 

P\om  Lapland  to  the  fouth 

of  Europe.  FromPeterf- 

.  burgh  to  Kamtfchatka, 

and  as  low  as  the  Caf- 

pian  fea,  and  Perfia.  E. 

Univerfal.     E. 

All  Europe.  Not  beyond 
the  Urallian  chain.  E 


NEW    WORLD. 

From    Hudfon's    Bay  fo 
Louiliana. 


From    Hudfon's   Ba)"^    to 

Louifiana. 
From   Hudfon's    Bay    to 

Virginia. 
Canada. 
From  Pennfylvania  to  the 

Bahama  illes. 
North  of  North  America. 
Hudfon's  Bay. 
Wetlern    fide    of    North 

America. 


Hudfon's  Bay.    Labrador. 

New  England  to  Peru  and 
Chili. 

New  England  to  Mexico. 

From  the  fouthern  part  of 
Hudlbn's  Bay  to  Mex- 
ico. 

Virginia. 

Hudfon's  Bay. 

Hudfon's  Bay  to  Louifiana, 


The  rocks  among  the  Blue 

Mounta,ins. 
North  America. 
From  Canada  to  Carolina. 


Among  the  rocks,    with 

the  Black  Rat. 
Hudfon's  Bay.  New  York. 


Virginia, 


Hudfon's  Bay.    Labrador. 
'  Hudfon's 


TABLE     OF 


GENUS. 


XVIII.  Shrew. 

XIX.  Mole. 


HIST.  QUADR. 

Hudlbn's,  i 

No.  319.  J 

Meadow,  -i 

No.  322./ 


Hare-tallcd  ? 

No.  320 
Foetid,    No.  341 


} 


Long-tailed,  -> 
No.  352./ 

Radiated,  -i 

No.  351.  J 

Brown,  No.  353. 


QUADRUPE 

OLD    WORLD. 


Sweden.  All  temperate 
RufRa.  In  Siberia  only 
to  the  Irtifch.     E. 

Siberia. 


Europe.     Siberia, 
fchatka.     E. 


Kamt- 


DS. 

NEW   WORLD. 

Same  places. 
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Hudtbn's  Bay.  Newfound- 
land. 

Hudfon's  Bay. 

Hudfon'sBay.   Carolina. 

New  York.    Interior  parts 

of  Hudfon's  Bay. 
NewYprk. 

New  York. 


Div.  m. 


XX.  WALRus.lArAic,  No.  373 


XXI.  Seal. 


XXII.  Man  ATI 


Common, 


J 


No.  37 


Rubbon,No.38o 
Great     No.  382. 

Leporine,  \ 

No.  38 I.J" 

Hooded,  No.  285. 

Harp,     No,  385. 


Roijgh,  No.  283, 
Urfine,  No.  387, 


Leonine,No.389 


Whale-t-iled,    \ 

N'o.  39^'- J 

Sea  Ape,   p.  393. 


Spitzbergen.  Greenland. 
NovaZemlja.  The  coaft 
of  the  Frozen  Sea.  And 
on  the  Afiatic  tide,  to 
the  fouth  of  Behring's 
ftreights,  as  low  as  lat. 
62.  50. 

All  the  Em-opean  and 
northern  Aliatic  feas, 
even  to  the  fartheft 
north.  Kamtfchatka.  E. 

The  Kuril  ifles. 

Greenland  and  Kamtf- 
chatka.    E. 

White  Sea.  Iceland.  Spitz- 
bergen.   Kamtfchatka. 

Spitzbergen.     Greenland. 
Iceland.WhiteSea.  Kamtl- 
' cftatka. 

Kamtfchatka.  New  Zea- 
land. 

Kamtfchatka. 


:hring's  ifle,  and  near  the 
ifle  of  St.  Mauritius. 


Behrin 


Hudfon's  Bay.  Gidph  of 
St.  Laurence.  On  the 
weftern  fide  of  America, 
as  low  as  lat.  58.  42. 


Northern  feas  of  America, 


Weft  of  North  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  Ipecies  of 
Seal  is  found  on  the 
American  coaft. 


Weft  of  America,  and  from 

the  ifle  of  Gallipagos  to 

New  Georgia. 
Well  of  America.  Streighis 

ofMagellan.  Statenland, 

Falkland  ifles. 
Weft  of  America, 


Weft  of  America. 


D  I  V. 
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D  I  V.    IV. 


GKNUS. 

XXIII.  Bat. 


.} 


HIST,  QUADR 

New  Yorky 

No.  403 

Long-haired,     "i 

No.  83. J 

No6lule,No.4o7. 


OLD    WORLD, 

New  Zeahmd. 


France.     E. 


NEW    WORLD. 

New  York. 
Carolina. 
Hudfon's  Bay. 


WEST     INDIA     ISLANDS. 


BETWEEN  Nort-li  and  South  America  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands,  which  are  called 
the  Weil  Indies,  and  which,  fuch  as  are  worth  cultivation,  now  belong  to  five 
European  powers,  as  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  as 
follows : 

The  British  claim 
Jamaica, 
Barl^adoes, 
St.  Chrillopher's, 


Antigua, 

Grenada,  and  the  Gre 

nadines, 
Dominica, 


St.  Vincent,  _ , 

Nevis, 

Montferrat, 

Barbuda, 

Anguilla,  _ 

Bermudas, 

The  Bahama  Iflands. 
Spain  claims 
Cuba,  Trinidad, 

Part  of  St.  Domingo,  Margaretta, 

or  Hifpaniola,  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the  Pa- 

Porto  Rico,  cific  Ocean. 

The  French  claim 
Part  of  St,  Domingo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defcada, 

Martinico,  and  Marigalante, 

Gaudalupe,  Tobago.  * 

St.  Lucia, 

r 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  the  Englifli  nation  has  taken  from  the  French  the  ifland 
of  Tobago  ;  and  by  intelligence  received  while  this  work  was  in  the  prefs,  it  appears  that  great  part  of  St, 
Domingo  has  furrendered  to  the  Englifli  arms,  an  example  which  will  probably  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
French  iugar  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

*  The 
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The  Dutch  claim 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Eu-  Curaflbu,  or  Curacoa, 

ftatia,  Saba. 

Denmark  claims 
The  Iflancls  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John's. 

The  climate  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing  for  thefe 
accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  fituations  and  qualities  of  the  lands  tlicmfclvcs 
produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  the  fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads, 
pafhng  beyond  them  to  the  north,  and  never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  than 
about  thirty  degrees  to  tlie  Ibuth,  they  would  be  continually  lubjedted  to  an  extreme 
and  intolerable  heat,  if  the  trade  winds,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  flrength, 
did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and  refrelli  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
enable  them  to  attend  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian  fun.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  blows  fmartly  from 
the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  center,  towards  the  lea,  to  all  points  of  the  compafs 
at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  dlfpofing^  of  things,  it  is  that  when  the 
fun  has  made  a  great  progi'cfs  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  becomes  in  a  manner 
vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vail  body  of  clouds,  whicli  Ihield  them  from  his 
direct  beams,  and  diiiblving  into  rain,  cool  the  air,  and  rcfrefh  the  country,  thirfty 
with  the  long  drought,  which  commonly  prevails  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  like  floods  of  water,  poured  from  the  clouds  with 
a  prodigious  impetuolity  ;  the  rivers  fuddenly  rife  ;  new  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed, 
and  jn  a  fhort  time  all  the  low  country  is  under  w  ater.  *  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rivers 
'which  have  their  fource  within  the  tropics,  fwcll  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain 
feafon  ;  but  fo  miftakcn  were  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they 
imagined  it  to  he  dried  and  fcorched  up  with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be 
for  tiiat  reafon  uninhabitable  ;  when,  in  reality,  fome  of  the  largcfl  rivers  of  the  World 
have  their  courfe  within  its  limits,  lind  tiie  moifiure  is  one  of  the  gicatcft  inconvenicncies 
•of  the  climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftinftion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the  trees  are 
green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no  frofts,  no  fnows,  and  b\it  rarely 
fome  hail "^,  the  ttorms  of  hail  arc,  however,  very  violent  when  they  happen,  and  the 
hailftones  very  great  and  heavy.  Whether  it  be  ovving  to  tliis  moifture,  which  alone 
does  not  feem  to  be  a  fufiicient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulpliurcous  acid, 
which  predominates  in  tlic  air  of  tliis  country,  metals  of  all  kinds  that  are  fubjedl  to  the 
aAion  of  fuch  caufes  rnft  and  canker  in  a  very  fiiort  time  ;  and  this  caufe,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  the  Well  Indies  unfriendly 
and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conliitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  .\ugufr,  more  rarely  in  July  and 
September)  that  they  arc  alFaulled  by  hurricanes,  the  molt  tcnible  calamity  to  v.hicli 
they  are  fubjeft  (as  well  asthe  people  in  the  Ealt  Indies)  from  the  climate;  this  defirovs, 
at  a  firoke,  the  labours  of  many  years,  and  proftratcs  the  molt  exalted  hopes  of  t!ie 
planter,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  Ifmifelf  out  of  danger.  It  is  a  fndden  and 
violent  llorm  of  windj  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious  fv/clling  of 
tht  fciis,  and  fonietimoR  with  an  earthquake  ;  in  fhort,  with  ever}-  eircumftancc  v.liicli 

the 

*  See  Wafer's  journey  aciofs  the  Iflhmus  of  Daiien. 
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the  eiemenls  can  aflemblc,  that  is  terrible  and  deftruftive.  Firit,  they  fee  a  prelude  to 
the  entiling  havock,  whole  fields  of  iligar  canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  forefi;  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
driven  about  like  ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are  fwept  away  in  a  moment ;  their  utenfds, 
the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  Itills  of  feveral  hundred  weight  arc- 
wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces  ;  their  houfes  are  no  prote(5tion  ;  .the 
roofs  are  torn  off*  at  one  blaft ;  whilft  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  raifes  the  water  five 
feet,  rufhes  in  upon  them  with  an  iirefiftible  violence. 

The  grand  flaple  commodity  of  the  Wefl  Indies  is  fugar ;  this  commodity  was  not  at 
all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  was  made  in  China,   in  very  early 

-  times,  from  whence  was  derived  the  firft  knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  Portugucfe  were  the 
firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and  brought  it  into  requcil,   as  one  of  the  materials 

,  of  a  very  univerfal  luxury  in  Europe.  It  is  not  determined  whether  the  cane,  from 
which  this  fubllance  is  taken,  be  a  native  of  America,  or  brought  thither*  to  their  colony 

.of  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguefe,  from  India  and  the  coall  of  Aiiica  ;  but,  however  that 

matter  may  be,  in  the  beginning  they  made  the  mofl,  as  they  ft  ill  do  the  beft,  fugars 
vv^hich  come  to  market  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  juice  within  the  fugar  calie  is  the 
moft  lively,  excellent,  and  the  leaft  cloying  fweet  in  nature  ;  which,  fucked  raw,  has 
proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome.  From  the  molafles,  rum  is  diftilled,  and 
fi-om  the  fcummings  of  the  lugar  a  meaner  fpirit  is  procured.  The  tops  of  the  caiies, 
and  the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle  ; 
and  the  rcfufe  of  the  cane,  after  grinding,  ferves  for  -fire ;  lb  that  no  part  of  this 
excellent  plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and  molaffes  pay  the 
charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain.  However,  a  man  cannot  begin 
a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confequence,  not  to  mention  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  which 
is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of  at  leaft  5000I. 

The  quantity  of  rum  and  molafles  exported  from  all  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflandSj 
in  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  to  all  parts,  was,  accurately,  as  follows: 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

1787  Rum   -    5,496,147  of  which  1,660, 155  came  to  the  United  States. 
MolalTes        30,580         do.             4,200  do. 

1788  Rum    -    6,770,332         do.      1,541,093  do. 
Molalfes       28,81a         do.             359-8  do. 

1789  Rum         9,492,177         do.     1,485,461  do. 
Molaffes       21,192         do.             1,000  do.* 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This  is  generally  by 
allotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and  allowing  them  two  days  in 
the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it  ;  fome  are  fubfifted  in  this  manner, 
but  others  find  their  negroes  a  certain  portion  of  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a 
fait  herring,  or  a  fmall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork,  a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the  charge 
ccnfifts  in  a  cap,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket ;  and  the  profit  of  their 
labour  yields  ten  or  twelve  pounds  annually.  The  price  of  men  negroes,  upon  their 
firft  arrival,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  pounds,  women  and  grown  boys  fifty  fhillings 
lefs  ;  but  fuch  negro  families  as  are  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  iflands  generally 

*  Mr.  Baillle,  in  his  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  April,  1792,  aflerts— that  the 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  Weft  India  iflands  and  Africa,  amount  annually  to  jo,ooo,oool. 
fterling,  which  gives  employment  to  300,000  tonsof  fliipping,  and  about  25,000  ftamen. 
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brhig  above  forty  pounds  upon  an  average  one  \vith  anotlier  ;  and  there  are  Inftances 
of  a  lingle  negro  man,  expert  in  tlie  bulinefs,  bringing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  ;  and  tlie  v/ealth  of  a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of  flaves 
he  poflelfes. 

The  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  femi-circle,  ftretching 
almoft  from  the  coall  of  Florida  north,  to  the  river  Oronoko,  in  the  main  continent  of 
South  America.  Some  call  tlicm  the  Caribbees,  from  the  firft  inhabitants ;  though 
this  is  a  term  that  moft  geographers  confine  to  the  Leeward  Iflands.  Sailors  diilinguilli 
them  into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of 
Ihips,  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  or  New  Spain  and  Porto 
Bello.  The  geographical  tables  and  maps  diilinguilli  them  into  Great  and  Little 
Antilles. 
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JAMAICA. 

THIS  Ifland,  the  moft  valuable  appendage  to  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America,   is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  and  fixty  broad  ;  of  an   oval  form,  lying 
between  1 7°  34'  North  latitude,  and  about  the  longitude  of  Philadelphia :  containing 
3,500,000  acres  of  land ;  600,000  of  which  are  cleared,  and  about  400,000  cultivated. 
Divisions  and  Population.]     Jamaica  is  divided  as  follows  : 

Counties.       Pariflies.  Towns  and  Acrea.  Inhabitants. 

Villages, 

Middlefex       ST  15  1,305,235'] 

Surry  7  I  12  672,6161  23,000  Whites. 

Cornwall         5  J  10  1,512,149]  300,000  Negroes. 


Total  Three      20  37  3,500,000  323,000 

This  ifland  is  interfe(!!l:ed  with  a  ridge  of  lleep  rocks,  tumbling,  by  the  frequent 
earthcjuakes,  in  a  ftupendous  manner  upon  one  another.  From  the  rocks  iflue  a  vaft 
number  of  imall  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water,  which  fall  down  in  cataradls,  and, 
together  v/ith  the  ftupendous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the 
trees  through  which  they  flow,  form  a  moft  delightful  landfcape.  On  each  fide  of  this 
chain  of  mountains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  diminifh  as  they  remove  from  it. 
On  thefe,  coffee  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  vallies  and  plains  between  thefe  ridges 
are  level,  and  the  foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

*  If  the  reader  is  defiroiis  of  the  fulleft  information  concerning  fuch  part  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  as  belong 
to  Great  Britain,  he  is  referred  to  the  very  cxtenfive  and  valuable  hiftory  of  thofe  iflands,  by  Bryan  Edwaids, 
Efq.  publiflied  in  1793,  ^Y  ^^"  Stockdale. 
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The  loii-refi  day  in  furamer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the  fliorteft  in  winter  about 
eleven  ;  but  the  molt  ulual  diviiions  of  the  fealbns  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  into  the  dry 
and  wet  featbns.  The  air  of  this  ifland  is  in  moft  places  exceflively  hot,  and  unfavour- 
able to  European  conflitutions  ;  but  the  cool  lea  breezes,  which  fct  in  evejy  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  render  the  heat  more  tolerable  ;  and  the  air  upon  tlie  high  grounds  is  tem- 
perate, pure,  and  cooling.  It  lightens  almotl  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder, 
which  when  it  happens  Is  terrible,  and  roars  with  aftonilhing  loudnefs ;  and  the 
lightning  in  thefc  violent  ftorras  frequently  does  great  damage.  In  February  or 
March,  "they  expcd  earthquakes.  During  the  months  of  May  and  October,  the  rains 
are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  Ibmetimes  for  a  forttiight  together. — In  the  plains 
are  found  feveral  fait  fountains  ;  and  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanilli  Town,  is 
a  hot  bath,  of  great  medicinal  virtues :  it  gives  relief  in  the  dry  beily-ach,  which, 
excepting  the  bilious  and  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the  moll:  terrible  endemial  dillempers 
of  Jamaica. 

Sugar  is  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  production  of  this  ifland.     In  1 7  87,  824,706 
cwt.  "of  this   article  w^as  exported  to  Great  Britain;    and  in    1790,    1,185,519  cwt. 
Cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  great  extent.     It  produces   alfo   gjnger  and  the 
pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  \ailgarly  allfpicc  ;  the  wild  cinnamon 
tree,  whole  bark  is  lb  ufeful  in  medicine  ;  the  machineel,  w  hole  fruit,  though  uncom- 
monly delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worll  poilbns  in  nature  ;  the  maho- 
gany, and  of  the  moll  valuable  quality  ;  but  this  wood  begins  to  be  fearce,  and  of  late 
is  very  dear.     Excellent  cedars,  of  a  large  lize  and  durable  ;  the  cabbage  tree,  remark- 
able  for  the   hardnefs  of  its  wood,  which,    wdien  dry,  is  incorruptible,  and  hardly 
yields  to  any  kind  of  tool ;  the  palma,  affording  oil,  much  efieemed  by  the  favages, 
both  in  food  and  medicine;  the  Ibap  tree,  whole  berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing; 
the  mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tanners  ;  the  fulHc  and  redwood  to  the  dyers  ; 
and  lately  the  logwood.     The  indigo  pla;nt  was  tbrmerly  much  cultivated,  and  the 
cotton  tree  is  ftill  lb.     They  have  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  variety  of  roots.     Emits  grow  in  great  plenty  ;  citrons,  Seville  and  China 
oranges,  common  and  fweet  lemons,  limes,  fliadocks,  pomegi-anates,  mamees,  four- 
1bps,  papas,  pine  apples,  prickly  pears,  allicada  pears,  melons,  pompions,  guavas,  and 
leveral  kinds  of  berries  ;  alfo  garden  ftuflfs  in  great  plenty,  and  good.     The  cattle  bred 
on  this  ifland  are  but  few ;    their  beef  is  tough  and  lean  ;  the  mutton  and  lamb  are 
tolerable ;  they  have  plenty  of  hogs  ;  many  plantations  have  hundreds  of  them,  and 
their  flefh  is  exceedingly  fweet  and  dehcate.     Their  horfes  are  fmall,  mettlefome  and 
hardy,  and  when  well  made  generally  fell  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  fterling.     Jamaica 
likewife  fupplies  the  apothecary  with  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,   china,  caffia,  and  tama- 
rinds.    Among  the  animals   are  the  land  and  lea  turtle,  and  the  alligator.     Here  are 
all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  parrots,   parroquets,  pehcans,  fnipes,  teal,    Guinea 
hens,  geefe,  ducks,  and  turkies,  the  hummingbird,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.    The 
livers  and  bays  abound  with  lilh.     The  mountains  breed  numberlefs  adders,  and  other 
noxious  animals,  as  the  fens  and  marfhes  do  the  guana  and  gallewafp  ;   but  thefe  laft 
are  not  venomous.     Among  the  infeifls  are  the  ciror,   or  chegoe,  which  eat  into  the 
nervous  and  membranous  parts  of  the  flefh  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people  are 
Ibmetimes  plagued  with  them.     Thefe  infe6ts  get  into  any  parts  of  the   body,   but 
chiefly  the  legs  and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers,   and  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  a  bag;  as  foon  as  the  perfon  feels  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a  v.'cek  after  they 
have  been  in  the  body,  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
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taking  care  to  deftroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are  like  nits, 
may  be  left  behind.  They  fometimes  get  into  the  toes  and  eat  the  flcfh  to  die  very- 
bone. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood  upon  the  point  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea,  formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very  fine 
harbour  of  its  own  name.  Tlie  convenience  of  this  harbour,  which  was  capable  of 
containing  a  thouiand  fail  of  large  Ihips,  and  of  fuch  depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load 
?.nd  tmload  with  the  greateft  eafe,  weighed  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants,  that  the-y 
chofe  to  build  their  capital  on  this  fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fand,,  and 
produced  none  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  not  even  frefh  water.  But  the  advantage  of 
its  harbour,  and  the  refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confideration.  Thcfe 
pirates  vi^ere  called  Buccaneers  ;  they  fought  with  a  defperate  bravery,  and  then  fpent 
their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as  inconfiderate  diflipation.  About  the  year  1692, 
no  place  for  its  iize  could  be  compared  to  this  town  for  trade,  v/ealth,  and  an  entire 
corruption  of  manners.  In  tlie  month  of  June,  in  tins  year,  an  earthquake,  which 
Ihook  the  whole  ifland  to  its  foundations,  totally  overwhelmed  this  city,  fo  as  to  leave 
in  one  quarter,  not  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  remaining.  In  two  minutes  the  earth 
opened  and  fwallowed  up  nine  tenths  of  the  houfes,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The 
water  gufhed  out  from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  tlie  people  on  heaps ; 
but  fome  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  the  beams  and  rafters  of  houfes,  and 
were  afterwards  faved  by  boats.  Several  fhips  were  call  away  in  the  harbour ;  and  the 
Swan  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  dock  to  careen,  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  finking 
houfes,  and  did  not  overfet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of  people,  who 
faved  their  lives  vtpon  her.  An  officer  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time,  fays,  the 
earth  opened  and  ihut  very  quick  in  fome  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down 
to  the  middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  above  ground  and  were 
fqueezed  to  death.  At  Savannah^  above  a  thoufajid  acres  v/ere  funk,  with  the  houfes 
and  people  in  them ;  the  place  appeared  for  fome  time  like  a  lake,  was  afterwards 
dried  up,  bat  no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome  partg  mountains  were  iplit;  and  at  one 
place  a  plantation  was  removed  to  tlie  diiiance  of  a  m.ile.  Tliey  again  rebuilt  the  city ; 
but  it  was  a .  fecond  time,  ten  years  after,  defiroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The  extraordi- 
uary  convenience  of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it  once  more  ;  and  once  more, 
in  1 782.,  was  it  laid  in  ru.bbifl"i  by  a  hurricane  the  niofi;  terrible  on  record.  Such  re- 
peated calamities  feemcd  to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  devoted  fpot;  the  inhabitants 
therefore  refolved  to  forfake  it  for  ever,  and  to  j'efide  at  the  oppofite  bay,  where  they 
built  Kingiton,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  this  illajid.  It  confifis  of  upwards  of  one 
thouiand  houfefe,  maiiy  of  them  handfon^ely  Wilt,  and  in  the  tafte  of  thefe  iflands,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  continent,  one  rtory  high,  with  porticoes,  and  every  con- 
venience for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  tliat  climate.  Not  tar  from  Kingfton  flands 
St.  Jago  de  le  Vega,  or  Spanifh  Town,  v/liich,  though  at  prefent  inferior  to  Kingfton, 
was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is  ftiil  the  feat  of  governnx^nt,  and  the  place 
wb.cre  the  courts  of  juitice  arc  held. 

On  the  3d  of  Odober,  1780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  almofi;  overwhelmed 
the  little  fcaport  town  of  Savannah  le  Mcr,  in  Jamaica,  and  a  part  of  the  adiacent 
country.  Very  few  houfes  were  left  ftanding,  and  a  great  number  of  people  were 
killed.  Much  damage  was  alio  done,  and  many  lives  lofi;,  in  other  parts  of  the 
illand. 

Tlie  whole  product  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads.  Firfl,  fugars,  of 
which  they  exported  in  1787,  824,706  cwt. — 1788,  1,1:4,017  cwt. — 1789,  1,2,36,603' 
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cwt. —  1 790,  1,1  S^,^  1 9  cwt.  Mofi  of  this  goes  to  London,  Briftol,  and  Glafgow,  and 
ibme  part  of  it  into  the  United  States,  in  return  for  the  hecf,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peas. 
Haves,  phmks,  pitch  and  tar,  whicli  they  have  from  thence.  Second,  ram,  of  which 
they  export  abovit  40C0  puncheons  annually.  The  rum  of  this  ifland  is  generally 
eilccmed  the  bell,  and  is  the  moft  ufed  in  Great  Britain.  Third,  molaffes,  in  which 
they  formerly  made  their  remittances  for  the  produce  of  the  grand  ftaple  the  lugar 
cane.  According  to  tlie  late  teflimony  of  a  refpedtable  planter  in  Jamaica,  that  iiland 
hath  280,000  acres  in  canes,  of  which  210,000  arc  aimuully  cut,  and  make  from  68 
to  70,000  tons  of  fugar,  and  4,200,000  gallons  of  rum.  P'ourth,  cotton,  of  which 
they  fend  out  t\A^o  thoulandbags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  ineon- 
liderable ;  but  fome  cocoa  and  coffee  are  exported,  with  a  confiderable  quantit)-  of 
pepper,  ginger,  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  mahogany  and  machi- 
neel  planks.  But  tome  of  the  moll  conliderablc  articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the 
Spanifh  continent  of  New  Spain  and  Terra  Finna  ;  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great 
quantities  of  logwood,  and  both  in  the  former  and  latter  they  carry  on  a  vaft  and 
profitable  trade  in  negroes  and  all  kinds  of  European  goods. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America.  Several  de- 
fcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englilli,  prior  to  1656  ;  but  it  was  not  till  this 
year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  the  Britilli  dominion.  Cromwell  had  fitted  out 
a  fquadron,  under  Penn  and  Venables,  to  reduce  tlie  Spaniih  ifland  of  Hilpaniola,. 
but  there  this  Iquadron  was  unfuccefsfiil.  The  commanders,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
atone  for  this  misfortune,  made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and  having  earned  the  capital,. 
St.  Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrcnder.  Ever  fince  it  has  been  fubjed:! 
to  the  Englifh,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the  richefi;  places,  next  to  that  of 
Ireland,  in  the  dilpofal  of  the  crown,  the  ftanding  falary  being  2,500!.  per  annumj 
and  the  a ffembly  commonly  voting  the  governor  as  much  more;  which,  with  the 
other  perquifites,  make  it  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  1 0,000!.  per  annum. 

BARBADOES. 

This  ifland,  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Caribbees,  is  lituated  in  59  degi'ces  Wefl 
longitude,  and  13  degrees  North  latitude.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and 
fourteen  in  breadth.  When  the  Englifli,  fome  time  after  the  year  1625,  firft  landed 
here,  it  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  ever  having  been  peopled  even  by  favages. . 
There  was  no  kind  of  beafts,  no  fruit,  no  herb  nor  root,  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of 
man ;  yet,  as  the  climate  was  lb  good,  and  tlie  foil  appeared  fertile,  fome  gentlemen 
of  fmal!  fortunes  in  England  refolved  to  become  adventurers  thither.  The  trees  were- 
fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubborn,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  clear  as  much  ground  as  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence.  By  vmremitting 
perfcverance,  however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tolerable  fupport ;  and  they 
found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was 
beginning  to  come  into  repute  in  England,  anfwered  tolerably  well.  Thefe  profpedls,- 
together  with  the  ftorm  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  was  beginning  to 
break  out  in  England,  induced  many  new  adventurers  to  tranfport  thernfelves  to  this- 
iiland.  And  what  is  remarkable,  twenty-five  years  after  its  firft  fettlcment,  in  1650, 
it  contained  more  than  50,000  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  negi-o  and  Indian 
flaves  ;  the  latter  tliey  acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour ;  for  they  feized 
upon  all  thole  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  tlie  neigh bo\iring  iflands,  and 
carried  them  into  ilavery ;  a  pradice,  which  has  rendered  the  Caribbee  Indians  irre- 
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foncileable  to  the  Englifa  ever  fince.  They  had  begun,  a  little  before  this,  to  cultivate 
fugar  to  great  advantage.  The  number  of  flaves  was,  in  confequence  of  their  wealth, 
ftili  augmented  ;  and  in  1676,  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  100,000, 
v/hich,  together  with  50,000  whites,  make  150,000  on  this  Imall  fpot,  a  degree  of 
population  unknown  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  moll  re- 
nowned for  numbers. 

At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of  fliips,  one  with  another  of  150  tons, 
in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports  in  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  citron 
water,  were  about  350,0001.  and  their  circulating  cafh  at  home  was  2oo,oool.  Such 
was  the  increafe  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years.  But 
fmce  that  time,  this  illand  has  been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  attributed- 
partly  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fugar  colonies,  and  partly  to  the  other  Englifh 
eltablilhments  in  the  neighbouring  iflcs.  Their  numbers  at  prefent  are  faid  to  be 
20,000  whites,  and  100,000  flaves.  Their  commerce  coni'ifts  in  the  fame  articles  as 
formerly,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  lefs  extent.  In  1787  they  exported  to  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  130,000  cwt.  of  fugar,  and  in  1790,  but  about  1 13,000  cwt.  Their  capital 
is  Bridgetown,  where  the  governor  refides,  whofe  employment  is  faid  to  be  worth 
i:;oool.  per  annum.  They  have  a  college,  founded  and  well  endowed  by  Colonel 
Codrlngton,  who  was  a  native  of  this  ifland.  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has 
fufFcred  much  by  hurricanes,  fire,  and  the  plague.  On  the  loth  of  Oftober,  1780,  a 
dreadful  hurricane  occafioned  valt  devaftation  in  Barbadoes,  great  numbers  of  the 
houfes  were  deftroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  ifland  was  wholly  free  fi-om  damage, 
many  perfons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  and  great  numbers  were 
driven  into  the  fea,  and  there  periflied. 

ST.    CHRISTOPHER'S. 

This  Ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  failors  St.  Kitt's,  is  fltuated  in  62  degrees  Well 
longitude,  and  17  degrees  North  latitude,  about  fourteen  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is 
twenty  miles  long,  and  Icven  broad.  It  has  its  name  from  the  famous  Chriliopher 
Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  the  Spaniards.  That  nation,  however,  abandoned  it, 
as  unworthy  of  their  attention  ;  and,  in  1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  Englifli 
conjun6tly  ;  but  entirely  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Bcfides  cotton, 
ginger,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  produced,  in  1787,  231,397  cwt.  of  fugar,  and  in 
1790,  but  about  113,000  cwt.  It  is  computed  that  this  ifland  contains  6000  whites 
and  36,000  negroes.  In  February,  1782,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reilored- 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  i  783. 

ANTIGUA. 

Situated  in  6 1  degrees  Weft  longitude,  and  1 7  degrees  North  latitude,  is  of  a  circular 
form,  near  twenty  miles  over  cxeiy  way.  I'his  ifland,  which  was  formerly  thought 
ufelefs,  has  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  reft.  It  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  Wefl 
Indies;  and  its  capital  St.  John's,  which,  before  the  fire  in  1769,  was  large  and  wealthy, 
is  the  ordinary  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  iflands.  Antigua  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  7000  w^iites,  and  30,000  flaves.  In  1787.  254,706  cwt.  of  fugar  was 
fent  from  this  iiland  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1799,  only  65,0^2  cwt. 

GRENADA 
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GRENADA  and  the  GRENADINES. 

Grenada  is  fituated  in  12°  North  lat.  and  62°  Weft  Ion.  about  thirty  leagues  SW.  oi 
Barbadocs,  and  almoft  the  fame  dillance  north  of  Andalulia,  or  the  Spanilli  Main. 
This  iiland  is  faid  to  be  thirty  rniles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  Experience  has 
proved,  tliat  the  foil  of  this  iiland  is  extremely  proper  for  producing  fagar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo  :  and  upon  the  vrhole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becom- 
ing as  flourifhing  a  colony  as  any  in  the  Weil  Indies,  of  its  dimeniions.  A  lake  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in.  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers, 
which  adorn  and  fertilize  it.  Sevci'al  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  Ibme  of 
which  may  be  tbrtiiied  with  great  advantage,  winch  render  it  very  convenient  for 
Ihipping;  and  has  tlie  happinefs  of  not  being  fubjedl  to  hurricanes.  St.  George's  Bay 
has  a  landy  bottom,  and  is  capacious,  but  open.  In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place, 
100  large  vefTcls  may  be  moored  with  perfefi  fafety.  This  ifland  was  long  the  tlieatra 
of  bloody  wars  between  the  native  Indians  and  tlie  French,  during  which  thefe  handful 
of  Caribbecs  defended  therafelves  with  tlie  molt  reibiute  bravery.  In  the  laft  war  but 
one,  \^'hen  Grenada  was  attacked  by  the  Englifh,  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were 
not  very  numerous,  \^•ere  fo  amazed  at  the  reduction  of  Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  that 
they  lofl  all  fpmt,  and  fiuTcndered  without  making  the  leall  oppofition  ;  and  the  full 
property  of  this  ifiand,  together  with  the  iinall  iflands  on  the  north,  called  the  Grena- 
dines, which  yield  the  fame  produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britaii^ 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  But  in  July  1779,  ^^''^  French  made  therafelves  mailers 
of  this  ifland,  though  it  was  reflored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1787,  172,880  cwt.  of  fugar  was  exported  fi'om  thefe  iflands  to  Great  Britain,  and  ia 
1790,  191,625  cwt, 

DOMINICA,' 

Situated  in  16''  N.  lat.  and  in  61'  W.  Ion.  lies  about  half  way  between  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico.  It  is  near  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth  ;  it 
obtained  its  name  from  being  difcovcred  by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday.  The  foil  of  this 
ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cotton  than  fugar ;  but  the  fides  of 
the  hills  bear  the  finefl  trees  in  the  Well  Indies,  and  the  ifland  is  weU  fupplied  with 
rivulets  of  good  water.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  v/as  ceded  to  the  Englifh  ; 
but  they  have  derived  little  advantage  from  this  conqucfl,  the  ifland  being,  till  lately, 
no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  natives  of  tlie  other  Caribbees,  who  being  expelled 
their  own  fettlements,  have  taken  refuge  here.  But,  on.  account  of  its  fituation  be- 
tween the  principal  Frcncli  iflands,  and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  being  one  of  tlie  moffc 
capacious  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  has  been  iudged  expedient  to  form  Dominica  into  a 
government  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare  it  a  free  port.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  iu 
1778  ;  but  it  was  reflored  again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  peace.  It  exported  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1790,  upwards  of  co,0QO  cwt.  of  futiarj  and  confldcrably  more  iu 
1787.  "  ^  . 

S  T.    V  I  N  C  E  N  T. 

Situated  In  13°  N.  lat.  and  61"  W.  long.  50  miles  north-wefl  of  Barbadoes,  30 
miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  i3  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  fruitful,  being  a  black  mould  upon  a  llrong  loam,  the  moft  proper  for  tlie 
raifing  of  fugar.    Indigo  thrives  herei-emarka'jly  well;  but  this  article  is  Icfs  cultivated 
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than  formerly  throughout  the  Weft  Indies.     Many  of  the  inhabitants   are  Caribbeans, 
and  many  here  aUb  fugitive,  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands. 

The  Caribbeans  were  treated  with  lb  much  injuftice  and  barbarity,  after  this  ifland 
came  into  pofleflion  of  theEngUfh,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  in  1763,  that 
they  greatly  contributed  towards  enabhng  the  French  to  get  pofleflion  of  it  again  in 
T  779  ;  but  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  It  fent  to  Great 
Britain  in  1790,  76,747  cwt.  of  fugar. 

NEVIS   AND   MONTSERRAT. 

Two  fmall  iflands  lying  between  St.  Chriftopher's  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them  ex- 
ceeding 18  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  10,000 
flaves.  The  foil  in  thefe  four  iflands  is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  fandy,  but  not- 
withftanding  fertile  in  an  high  degree  ;  and  their  principal  exports  are  derived  from  the" 
fugar  cane.  Both  thefe  iflands  were  taken  by  the  French  in  1782,  but  were  reftored 
at  the  peace.  They  fent  to  Great  Britain,  in  1787,  108,324  cwt.  of  fugar,  but  much 
lefs  in  1790. 

BARBUDA. 

Situated  17°  49'  N.  lat.  61°  50'  W.  long.  35  miles  north  of  Antigua,  is  20  miles  in 
length,  and  1 2  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  a  good  road  for  fliipping,  but  no 
direft  trade  with  England.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  hufl^andrj',  and 
raiflng  frefh  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Cod- 
rington  family,  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  1500. 

A  N  G  U  I  L  L  A. 

Situated  in  18°  N.  lat.  60  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  about  50  miles  long, 
and  10  broad.  This  ifland  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  climate  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
of  Jamaica.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  ajaply  themfelves  to  hufl^andry 
and  feediiio;  of  cattle. 


o 


BERMUDAS,  or  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS. 

Thefe  received  their  firft  name  from  their  being  difcovered  by  John  Bermudas,  a 
Spaniard ;  and  were  called  Sommers'  Iflands  from  Sir  George  Sommers,  who  was 
Ihipwrecked  on  their  rocks,  in  1609,  in  his  paflage  to  Virginia.  They  are  fituated,  at 
a  vaft  diftance  from  any  continent,  in  32°  N.  lat.  and  in  65°  W.  long.  Their  diftance  • 
from  the  Madeiras  is  about  1200  leagues,  and  from  Carolina  300.  They  are  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  fhepherd's  ci'ook  :  the  main  ifland  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  in  breadth.  The  parilh  of  St.  George's  is  an  ifland  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
main  land,  on  which  ftands  the  town  of  St.  George's,  containing  about  500  houfes. 
Contiguous  to  this  is  the  ifland  of  St.  David's,  which  f applies  the  town  with  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  frcfli  meat.  In  the  bofom  of  the  crook  lie  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  fmall  iflands,  uninhabited.  The  ifland  is  rocky,  and  the  ground  hilly.  In  the 
main  road  a  fulky  may  pafs ;  and  even  there,  in  many  places,  with  difficulty  ;  but 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  and  it  is  paflable  only  on  horfeback.  The  air  is  healthy  ;  a 
continual  ipring prevails:,  cedars,  mantled  in  green,  always  adorn  the  hills  :  the  paf- 
ture  ground  is  ever  verdant ;  the  gardens  ever  in  bloom.     Moft  of-  the  productions  of 
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the  Welt  Indies  might  be  here  cuUivalcd.  Tlie  iioufes  afe  built  of  a  foft  ilone,  which 
is  fawn  like  timber  ;  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  waflied  with  hme>  it  becomes 
liard.  The  houfes  are  white  as  fnow,  Aviiich,  beheld  from  an  eminence,  contrafted 
with  the  greeirnefs  of  the  cedars  and  paiuire  ground,  andthe  muhitudc  of  iflands,  full 
in  view,  realize  what  the  Poets  have  feigned  concerning  the  Elyfian  fields,  Tiie  inha- 
bitants ;ire  numerous ;  the  whole  iil-and  is  a  continued  village  ;  no  lefs,  perhaps,  than 
15  or  ao,ooo  are  collet^l:ed  on  this  fmall  fpot.  The  blacks  are  tsvicc  as  numerous  as 
the  whites.  Happy  for  tlie  country,  were  the  colour  unknown  among  them  !  The 
Bermudians  are  chiefly  fcafaring  people  ;  few  of  the  men  are  ever  at  home  ;  3  or  400 
go  annually  to  Turk's  Ifland  to  rake  fait,  which  is  carried  to  America  for  provifions,  or 
fold  to  fuch  as  may  call  at  Tui'k's  Illand,  for  ealh.  However  indufrrious  the  men  are 
abroad,  at  home  they  arc  indolent;  much  given,  particularly  of  late,  to  gambhng  and 
luxury.  The  women  are  geucral'y  handfome  and  comely ;  they  love  their  hutbands, 
their  children,  and  their  drefs.  Dancing  is  their  favourite  amufement.  The  men  mull 
be  equipped  in  talie  whenihey  appear  in  company,  fhould  th^ey  not  have  a  dollar  in 
the  pound  to  pay  their  creditors  ;  the  women  muil  array  themfelves  like  the  belles  of 
Paris,  fliould  they  not  have  a  morfel  of  bread  to  preferve  their  blooming  complexion. 
They  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  another's  families,  and  from  their  tea  tables, 
as  ft'om  their  atmofphere,  ai^ifcs  conftant  gufts  of  fcandal  and  dctradticn.  To  gran- 
gers they  are  kind,  but  among  themfelves  arc  quarrelfome  :  their  friendly  iutercourfe 
is  too  much  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  bounded  by  coufins  or  fecond  coufins. 

The  common  food  of  the  Bermudians  is  coflJee,  fiil^  of  ditfercnt  kinds,  a  fv/eet  po- 
t9.toe,  Indian  corn,  and  American  flour.  Their  water  is  rain  preferved  in  citterns  ;  the 
geneial  drink  is  grog.  The  men  are  aniphibious  animals  ;  from  their  being  a  yard 
long  they  fwim  out  of  their  depth,  and  filhing  is  their  favourite  amufement  when 
grown  up.  The  government  is  conducled  under  a  governor  named  by  the  crown  of 
England,  a  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Epifcopacy. 
There  are  nine  churches  ;  three  clergymen  have  the  charge  of  thcfe  nine :  there  is  one 
Prefbyterian  church.  A  regard  for  religion  is  not  the  charaderifiiic  of  the  Bermudians; 
tliey  feldom  go  to  church,  except  it  be  to  attend  a  fm;erai,  or  get  their  children  bap- 
tifed,  or  to  hear  a  Itranger.* 

LU  CAT'S,    OR    BAHAMA    ISLANDS. 

The  Bahamas  are  fituated  between  22  and  27  degrees  North  latitude,  and  73  andSi 
degrees  Well  longitvidc.  They  extend  along  the  eoaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  Cuba, 
and  are  laid  to  be  500  in  number,  fome  of  them  only  rocks,  but  twelve  of  them  are 
large  and  fertile ;  all  are,  however,  uninhabited,  except  Providence,  which  is  aoo 
miles  eaft  of  Uie  Floridas ;  .though  fome  otherti  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which 
the  Enghfli  have  plantations, 

Thefe  iflands  were  the  firtl  fmits  of  Columbus's  dlfcoveries ;  but  they  were  not 
known  to  the  F.nglifli  till  1667,  The  Ifle  of  Providence  became  an  harbour  for  the 
buccaneers,  or  pirates,  who  for  a  long  tin>e  infelled  the  Americau  navigation.  This 
obliged  the  government,  in  1718,  to  fend  out  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to 
diflodge  the  pirates,  and  for  making  a  Icttlement.  This  the  captain  effedled  ;  a  fort 
was  efes5led,  and  an  independent  company  was  ftatloncd  in  the  Illand.    E\-er  fince  this 

'*  The  foregoing  defcription  of  thefe  iflands  was  fent  the  author  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  had  rcr 
iided  a  nuiaber  of  years  in  Bermuda. 
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Inft  fettlement,  thcfc  iflands  have  teen  improving,  though  they  advance  but  flowly. 
In  time  of  war,  people  gain  conliderably  by  the  prizes  condemned  there  ;  and  at  all 
times  by  the  wrecks,  which  arc  frequent  in  tliis  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  fhelves.  The 
Spaniards  and  Americans  captured  theie  iflands  during  the  lall  war,  but  they  Avere  re- 
taken by  a  detachment  from  St.  Augufline,  April  7th,  1783. 

FALKLAND    ISLANDS. 

-  Though  thefe  are  not  s.mong  the  Weil  India  Iflands,  we  ihall  mention  them  in  this 
place.  They  lie  in  the  5  2d  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at 
the  utmoll:  extremity  of  South  America. 

Falkland  Iflands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1594,  the,  principal 
of  which  he  named  Hawkins'  Maidenland,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  pre- 
sent Englifli  name  Falkland  was  probably  given  th.em  by  Captain  Strong,  in  1689, 
and,  being  adopted  by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  maps.  Cap- 
tain M'Bride,  who  vifited  them  in  1766,  thus  dcfcribes  them  :  "  We  found,"  fays  he, 
"  a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with 
no  better  profpe6l  than  that  of  bajren  mountains,  beaten  by  ftorms  almofl  perpetual. 
Yet  this  is  fummcr  ;  and  if  the  winds  of  Avinter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thofe 
who  lie  but  two  cables  length  from  the  fliore,  muft  pafs  weeks  without  any  commu- 
nication with  it."  The  plants  and  vegetables  which  were  plaitted  by  Mr.  BjTon's  peo- 
ple, and  the  fir  trees,  a  native  of  rugged  and  cold  climates,  had  withered  away  ;  but 
goats,  fheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  increafe  as 
m  other  places.  Geefe,  of  a  filhy  tafle,  fnipes,  foxes,  tea  lions,  penguins,  plenty  of 
good  water,  and,  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  celery  and  Ibrrel,  are  the  natural  luxu- 
ries of  thefe  iflands.  But  though  the  foil  be  barren,  and  the  lea  tempeftuous,  an  Eng- 
lifli fettlement  was  made  here,  of  which  they  were  diljpofl'eired  by  the  Spaniaids 
in  1770. 
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THE  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  19°  and  23°  N.  lat.  and  between  74*  attd 
87°  W.  long.  100  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  and  75  miles  north  of  Ja- 
maica, and  is  nearly  700  miles  in  length,  and  generally  about  70  miles  in  iHeadth.'A 
chain  of  lulls  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eafl:  to  weft ;  but  the  land 
near  the  lea  is  in  general  level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  leafon,  when  the  fun  is  verti- 
cal. This  noble  iflaJid  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  foil,  for  lb  large  a  country,  of  any 
in  America  :  it  protUices  all  the  commodities  known  in  the  Wefl:  Indies,  particularly 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpiccs,  caflia,  fiftula,  maftich,  and  aloes.  It  alio 
produces  tobacco  and  fugar  ;  but  from  the  want  of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spa- 
niards,, not  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  be  expeded.     It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufc 
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tliat  this  large  ifland  does  not  produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo  much  for  ex- 
portation as  tlie  fmall  ifland  of  Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fhort  to  be  of  any  confcqucnce  to  navigation  ;  but  there 
are  fevcral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which  belong  to  the  principal  tow^ns,  as  that  o{ 
St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica,  llrongly  lituated  and  well  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor 
rich.  That  of  the  Havannah,  facing  Florida,  which  is  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  a 
place  of  great  flrength  and  importance,  containing  about  2000  houfes,  with  a  great 
number  of  churches  and  convents.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  Englifli  in  the  year 
1762,  but  reftored  intlie  fubfequent  treaty  of  peace.  Belides  thefe,  there  is  alio  Cum- 
berland harbour,  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  conliderable  town  thirty  miles  eaft  of  the 
Havannah. 

HISPANIOLA,    OR    ST.   DOMINGO. 

This  ifland  was  at  firft  poflefled  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  far  the  moft  conit-' 
derable  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  however,  as  the  Spaniards  were  the 
original  pofleflbrs,  and  ftill  continue  to  have  a  fhare  in  it,  Hifpaniola  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  Spanifh  ifland. 

It  is  lituated  between  the  17th  and  aifl  degrees  N.  lat.  and  the  67th  and  74th  of 
"W.  long,  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  is  450  miles  long, 
and  150  broad.  When  Hil'paniola  was  lirlT:  difcovered  by  Columbus,  the  number  of 
its-  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  lealt  one  million.  But  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  fo  infamous  a  height  did  they  carry  their  oppreffion  of  the  poor 
natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to  flxty  thouland  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years.  The 
face  of  the  ifland  prcfents  an  agi-ceable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  rivers;  and 
tlic  foil  is  allowed  to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  Ibgar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  caflfava  root.  The  European  cattle  are  lb  multiplied  here,  that  they  run 
wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted  for  their  hides  and  tallow- 
only.  In  the  mofl  barren  parts  of  the  rocks,  they  difcovered  formerly  iilver  and  gold. 
Tlie  mines,  however,  are  not  worked  now.  The  north-weft  parts,  which  are  in  the 
pofTcllion  of  the  French,  confift  of  large  fruitful  plains,  which  produce  the  articles  al- 
ready mentioned  in  vail  abundance.  This  indeed  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitfiil  part  of 
the  beft  and  moft  fertile  ifland  in  tlie  Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  ancient  town  in  tills  ifland,  and  in  all  America,  built  by  Europeans,  is  St. 
Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504, 
who  gaye  it  fhat  name  in  honour  of  his  father  Dominic,  and  by  which  tlie  whole 
ifland  is  fometimes  named.  It  is  fituatcd  on  a  fpacious  h.arbour,  and  is  a  large  well- 
built  city,  inliabited,  like  tlic  other  Spanilh  towns,  by  a  mixture  of  Europeans,  Creoles, 
IMeltizos,  and  Negroes. 

The  French  towns  are  Cape  Francois,  the  capital,  containing,  teveral  years  ago, 
about  8000  white  and  blacks.  Lcogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fize,  is  a  good 
port,  a  place  of  conflderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  government  in  that 
ifland.  They  have  two  other  towns,  conliderable  for  their  trade.  Petit  Guaves,  and 
Port  Louis. 

The  following  is  faid  to  be  an  exa<5\  ftatement  of  the  produ61,  population,  and  com- 
merce of  the  French  colony  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year  1788,  and  may  ferve  to  fticw  the 
immenfe  lofTes  fuftained  by  the  late  infarreftion  of  the  negroes. 

Population.]  W^hite  people  27,717  ;  viz.  9,699  men  ;  2,401  males  above  12  years 
old;  4,296  under  12  years;  1^269  hufbandmen  of  plantations ;  1,832  plantation  ma- 
nagers; 
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nagers  ;  325  fugar  refiners  ;  308  phylicians  ;  5 1 0  mechanics  ;  6 14  clerks;  tvva  white 
fervants  ;   8,51 1  women  and  girls. 

Free  people  of  colour  a  1,808  ;  of  which  3,493  were  men  ;  2,892  males  above  12 
years;  2,892  under  12  ;  2,700  fervants  ;  9,833  women  or  girls;  flaves  405,528. 

Plantations  AND  Manufactories.]  Sugar  792  ;  indigo  3,097;  cotton  705;  cof- 
fee 2,810  ;  diftilleries  173  ;  brick  and  potter's  ware  63  ;  cocoa  69  ;  tanners  3. 

Productions  exported  to  France. 
70,227,709  pounds  of  White  Sugar,  930,016  pounds  of  Indigo, 

93,177,518       ditto       Brut  ditto,  6,286,126       ditto      Cotton, 

68,151,181       ditto       Coffee,  12,995  Drefied  Skins. 

Sold  to  American,  English,  and  Dutch  Smugglers. 
25,000,000  pounds  of  Brut  Sugars,  3,000,000  pounds  of  Cotton. 

1 2,000,000       ditto       Coffee, 

The  molaffes  exported  in  American  bottoms,  valued  at  1,000,000  dollars  ;  precious 
wood,  exported  in  French  fhips,  200,000  dollars. 

Trade.]  Five  hundred  and  eighty  large  fhips,  carrying  189,679  tons,  in  which  the 
imports  amounted  to  12,000,000  dollars,  of  which  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  were 
in  manufadlured  goods  of  France,  and  the  other  4,000,000  in  French  produce. 

The  Spanifh  fliips  exported  in  French  goods  or  money  1,400,000  dollars,  for  mules 
imported  by  them  into  the  colony. 

Ninety-eight  French  fhips,  caiTying  40, 1 30  tons,  imported  29,506  negroes  ;  which 
fold  for  8,000,000  dollars. 

The  negroes  in  the  French  divifion  of  this  ifland  have,  for  feveral  years  paft,  been 
in  a  flate  of  infurre6tion.  In  the  progrefs  of  thefe  difturbances,  which  have  not  yet 
fublided,  the  planters  and  others  have  fuflained  immenfe  loifes.  As  this  unhappy  af- 
fair has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  public,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  t» 
give  a  fummary  ftatcment  of  the  caufes  of  this  infurredlion.* 

*'  The  fituation  of  the  French  colonies  early  attraded  the  attention  of  the  Confli- 
tuent  Aflcmbly.  At  this  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  fuch  a  flate  of  oppreflion  would 
permit.  Political  health  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  country  with  a  free  conftitution. 
The  fituation  of  the  iflands  is  that  of  a  paralytic  :  one  part  is  toi-pid,  whilll  the  other 
is  affedled  with  the  frantic  motions  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

"  The  firft  interference  of  the  National  Aifembly  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  was  by 
a  decree  of  the  8th  of  March,  1790,  which  declared,  "  That  all  free  perfons,  who 
were  proprietors  and  refidents  of  two  years  flanding,  and  who  contributed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  fhould  exercife  the  rights  of  voting,  which  conllitutc  the  quality 
of  French  citizens." 

This  decree,  though  in  fa6l  it  gave  no  new  rights  to  the  people  df  colour,  was  re- 
garded with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  white  planters,  who  evidently  faw  that  the  generality 
of  the  qualification  included  all  defcrlptions  of  proprietors  ;  they  affected,  however,  to 
impofe  a  different  conftrufftion  Upon  it.  The  people  of  colour  ajjpealed  to  common 
jultice  and  common  fenfe  ;  it  was  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  whites  repelled  tliem  from  their 
aflcmblies  :  Ibme  commotions  cnfijed,  in  which  they  mutually  fell  a  facrifice  to  their 
pride  and  refentment.  '   .\'  , 

*  From  a  pamphlet  publidied  in  1792,  intitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  <he  Caufes  of  the  InfurreiSion  of  the. 
Negroes  in  the  Ifland  of  St,  Domingo." 
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Thelc  dlflurbances  again  excited  the  vigilance  of  the  National  Afiembly ;  a  decree 
was  paflcd  on  the  lath  day  of  Ocilober,  1790,  by  which  the  Ali'eaibly' declared,  as  a 
conftitutional  article,  '"That  they  would  eftablifh  no  regulations  refpeding  the  internal 
govLTnment  of  the  colooiias,  >W(ithout  the  prccifc  and  formal  requefl'  of  tlie  Colonial 
Afiemblics." 

Peace,  however,  was  not  the  confequence  of  this  decreis.  The  proprietors,  it  is  true, 
had  obtained  a  legal  right  of  t)'rannizing ;  but  the  unfortunate  queftion  ftill  recurred,' 
Who  fliould  be  permitted  to  excrcile  that  right  ?:  On  this  head  the  decree  was  filent. 
New  diflcnfions  arofe ;  each  of  the  parties  covered,  under  a  fajdlious  patriotifna,  the 
molt  atrocious  defigns.  Ailaflination  and  revolt  became  frequent.  Mauduit,  a  French 
oflrcer  of  rank,  loti:  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  unfortimate 
Oge,  a  planter  of  colour,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  in  France  in  the  caufe  of  his  bre- 
thren, refolved  to  fupport  by  force  their  juft  pretentions.  He  landed  in  tlie  Spanifh 
tenitory  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  afiembled  about  600  mulattoes.  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  liollllities,  he  wrote  to  the  French  general,  that  hisdefire  was  for  peace,  pro- 
vided the  laws  were  enforced.  His  letter  was  abfurdly  conlidcred  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  Being  attacked  and  vanquiflied,  he  tocjk  refuge  amongll:  the  Spaniards,  who  de- 
livered him  up  to  his  adverfaries.  The  horrors  of  his  death  were  the  harbingers  of  fu- 
ture crimes.  Tliefe  difturbances  ftill  increafing,  the  National  Aflembly  found  it 
neceffary,  at  length,  to  decide  between  the  contending  parties. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  a  decree  was  made,  confifting  of  two  articles,  by  tJie 
firft  of  which  the  Aflembly  confirmed  that  of  the  12th  of  October,  fo  far  as  refpetflcd 
the  flaves  in  their  iflands.  It  is  true,  that  the  word  flave  \yas  cautioufly  omitted  in  this 
■document,  and  they  are  only  characterized  by  the  negative  dcfeription  of  "  rnen  not 
iiec,"  as  if  right  and  wrong  depended  on  a  play  of  words,  or  a  mode  of  expreflion. 
'  This^part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  oppolition,  though  it  pafled  not  without 
(evci-e  feprehcnlidn  frbin  a  few  enlightened  members.  The  fecond  article,  refpetling 
tlie  people  of  colour,  was  flrongly  contelled  ;  thofe  wlio  were  before  known  by  tlie  ap- 
peliatldii-of  patriots  divided  upon  it.  It  was,  however,  determined  in  the  relult,  tliat 
tlie  people  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  fhould  be  conlidered  as  a6live  citizens,  and 
be.  eligible  to  the  offices  of  governm.ent  in  the  iflands. 

This  fecond  article,  wliich  decided  upon  a  right  that  the  people  of  colour  had  been 
entitled  to  for  upwards  of  a  century,  iriftead  of  relioring  peace^  may  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe,  or  rather  the  pretext,  of  all  the  fublcquent  evils  that  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
xnisigo  has  fuftained.  They  arofe  not  indeed  from  its  execution,  but  from  its  ccnmter- 
attioh  by  the  white  coloiiifis.  Fladthey,  after  the  awful  warnings  they  had  already 
experienced,  obeyed  the  ordinaiices  of  an  Aflembly  they  pretended  to  revere  ;  had  tliey 
imbibed  one  drop  of  the  true  fpirlt  of  ihat  conftitution  to  which  they  had  vowed  an  in- 
violable attachment  -,  had  they  even  lupprelTed  the  dictates  of  pride  in  the  fuggcitions 
of  pradence  ;  the  Itorm  that  threatened  tliem  bad  been  averted,  and  in  their  obc-dieiu'e 
to  th^  parent  State  they  had. ditplayed  an  adt  of  patriotiliRj  and  preferved  themfelves 
frpm.all  pofhbility  of  danger.  v  *'  '"  .  ■  ■ .  '  r'    •  .,/  ' 

'  But  the  ccfaalization  of  the  people  of  colour  flung  the  irritable  nerves  of  the  white 
coloriilts.  The  defeendants  of  flaves  might  have  lofl  the  relcntmcnts  of  their  fathers  ; 
but  the  hatred  of  a  defpot  is  hereditary.  The  European  maxim  allows,  "  That  they 
never  pardon  who  have  done  the  v/rong;"  but  in  the  colonics  this  pervei~ftty  attains  a 
ifiorc  mourirous  growth,  and  tb.e  averflon  to  African  bkxjd  defcends  from  generation 
to  generation.  No  fooper  biad  the  decree  pafled,  than  deputies  from  the  iflands  to  the 
Ncitional  Aflembly  withdrew  their  attendance :  the  colonial  eomraitteCj  always  under 
z  the 
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the  influence  of  the  planters,  fufpended  their  labours.  Its  arrival  in  the  ifland  ftruck 
the  whites  with  confternation :  they  vowed  to  facrifice  their  lives  rather  than  luffer  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  Their  rage  bordered  upon  phrenzy  :  they  propofed  to  impri- 
lon  tiic  French  merchants  then  in  the  illand,  to  tear  down  the  National  flag,  and  hoift 
the  Britifh  ftandard  in  its  place.  Whlllt  the  joy  of  the  mulattoes  was  mingled  with  ap- 
prehenfions  and  with  fears,  St.  Domingo  re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  the  whites,  with 
their  menaces,  with  their  blafphemies  againll  the  conftitution.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  ftreets  to  tire  upon  the  people  of  colour,  who  fled  from  the  city,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  plantations  of  their  friends  and  in  the  woods  :  they  were  at  length  recalled  by  a 
proclamation  ;  but  it  was  only  to  fwear  fubordination  to  the  whites,  and  to  be  witnefles 
of  fi'efh  enormities.  Amidll:  thefe  agitations  the  flaves  had  remained  in  their  accuf- 
tomed  fubordination.  Nor  was  it  till  the  month  of  Augufl,  1791,  that  the  lymptoms 
of  the  infurrecStion  appeared  amongft  them. 

A  confiderable  number,  both  of  whites  and  people  of  colour,  had  lofl  their  lives  in 
thefe  commotions  before  the  flaves  had  given  indications  of  difaffecftion  ;  they  were  not, 
however,  infenfible  of  the  opportunities  of  revolt  afforded  by  the  diffenfions  of  their 
mafters  :  they  had  learnt  that  no  alleviation  of  their  miferies  was  ever  to  be  expctted 
from  Europe ;  that  in  the  flruggle  for  colonial  dominion,  their  humble  interefts  had 
been  equally  facrificed  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.  They  felt  their  curb  relaxed  by  the 
difarming  and  difperfion  of  their  mulatto  maflers,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  keep 
them  under  rigorous  difcipline.  Hopelefs  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  rofe  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fjaread  defolation  over  the  ifland.  If  the  cold  cruelties  of  defpotifiji 
have  no  bounds,  what  fhall  be  expected  fromr  the  paroxifms  of  dcipair  ? 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1791,  a  convention  took  place,  which  produced  the 
agreement  called  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  white  planters  ftipulated,  that  they 
would  no  longer  oppofe  the  law  of  the  15th  of  May,  which  gave  political  rights  to  the 
people  of  colour.  The  Colonial  Aflembly  even  promifed  to  meliorate  the  iituation  of 
the  people  of  colour,  born  of  parents  not  free,  and  to  whom  the  decree  of  the  15th  of 
May  did  not  extend.  An  union  was  formed  between  the  planters,  which,  if  it  had 
fooncr  taken  place,  had  prevented  the  infurrecftion.  The  inlbrgcnts  were  every  where 
difpirited,  repulled,  and  .dilperled ;  and  the  colony  itfclf  preferved  from  total  de- 
liruCtion. 

By  a  decree  of  the' National  AfTembly,  the  24th  of  September,  the  people  of  colour 
were  virtually  excluded  from  all  right  of  colonial  legiflation,  and  expre-fsly  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  white  colonics. 

■  If  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  could  infligate  the  white  colonifls  to  the  frantic  afts  of 
violence  before  delcribed,  what  fhall  we  fuppofe  were  the  feeli ngs  of  the  people  of  co- 
lour on  that  of  the  24th  of  September,  which  again  blaftcd  tliofe  hopes  they  had  juftly 
founded  on  the  conltitutional  law  of  the  parent  Itate,  and  thelblemn  ratification  of  the 
white  colonifis  ?  No  iboner  was  it  known  in  the  iflands,  than  thofe  dilleniions  which 
the  revolt  of  the  negroes  had  for  a  while  appeafetl,  broke  out  with  frefh  violence.  The 
appvehenfions  entertained  from  the  flaves  b.ad  been  allayed  by  the  elfec^^s  of  the  Con- 
cordat ;  but  the  whites  no  fooner  found  themielves  relieved  from  the  terrors  o(  im- 
mediate deftrudtion,  than  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  decree  of  the  a4th  ot  Septem- 
ber ;  they  formally  revoked  the  Concordat,  and  treacherouily  refuted  to  comply  with 
an  engagement  to  which  they  owed  their  very  exiftcnce.  The  people  of  colour  were  in 
arms  ;  they  attacked  the  whites  in  the  fouthern  provinces  ;  they  polTefled  themielves  ot 
Fort  St.  Louis,  and  defeated  their  opponents  in  fevcral  engagements.  A  powerful  body 
foiTOunded  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  iQand,  and  claimed  tlie  execution  ot  the 

Concor- 
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Concordat.  At  three  difterent  times  did  the  whites  aflent  to  the  requiiltion,  arid  as 
often  broke  their  engagement.  Gratified  with  the  predile6tion  for  ariflocracy,  which 
the  Conltitucnt  Aflembly  liad  in  its  dotage  avowed,  they  afFefted  the  appellation  of 
patriots,  and  had  the  addrels  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  to  the  people  of  colour,  who 
were  contending  for  their  indifputable  rights,  and  to  the  few  white  colonifls  who  had 
virtue  enough  to  efpoule  their  caufe.  Under  this  pretext,  the  municipality  of  Port  au 
Prince  required  M.  Grimoard,  the  captain  of  the  Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle  fliip, 
to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon,  and  to  cannonade  the  people  of  colour  affcmbled  near 
the  town  :  he  at  firft  rcfufed,  but  the  crew,  deluded  by  the  cry  of  patriotiim,  enforced 
his  compliance.  No  fooner  was  this  meafurc  adopted,  than  the  people  of  colour  gave 
a  loofe  to  their  indignation ;  they  Ipread  over  the  countiy,  and  let  fire  indifcriminately 
to  all  the  plantations  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  of  Port  au  Prince  foon  after  Ihared 
the  fame  fate.  Nothing  fcemed  to  remain  for  the  white  inhabitants  but  to  feek  their 
fafcty  in  quitting  the  colony. 

In  the  northern  parts  the  people  of  colour  adopted  a  more  magnanimous  and  perhaps 
a  more  prudent  conduct.  "  They  begun,"  fays  Mr.  Verniaud,  "  by  ofitring  their 
blood  to  the  whites.  We  fliall  wait,"  faid  they,  "  till  we  have  laved  you,  before  wc 
ailertour  own  claims."  They  accordingly  oppoled  themfelves  to  the  revolted  negroes 
with  unexampled  courage  :  they  endeavoured  to  foothe  them  by  attending  to  their  rea- 
fonable  requilitions  ;  and  if  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  be  preferved  to  the  French  na- 
tion, it  will  be  by  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  colour. 

After  this  recital  of  authentic  and  indifputable  fa6ls,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
cautes  of  the  inlurredtion.  The  efFe61s  of  this  dreadful  infurredlion  we  leave  to  be  de-. 
fcribed  by  the  profefled  hifiiorian. 

PORTO     RICO. 

Situated  between  64  and  67  degrees  W.  long,  and  in  18  degrees  N.  lat.  lying  between 
Hifpaniola  and  St.  Chrillopher's,  is  100  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beau- 
tifully diverfified  with  woods,  vallics,  and  plains ;  and  is  very  fertile,  producing  the 
liune  fruits  as  the  other  iflands :  it  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers ;  but  the 
illand  is  unhealthy  in  the  rainy  feafons.  It  was  on  account  of  the  gold  that  the  Spa- 
niards lettled  here  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  any  confiderable  quantity  of  this  metal 
found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  flands  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  north  fide,  forming  a 
capacious  harbour,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the  town  almoft  in- 
acccliible.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than  mofi:  of  the  Spanifh  towns,  becauic  it  is  the 
center  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  and  French  with  the  King  of 
Spain's  fubic(^ts. 

ViR.Gix\  Islands,  fituated  at  the  eafl;  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are  extremely  fmall. 

TRINIDAD. 

Situated  between  59  and  62  degrees  W.  long,  and  in  10  degrees  N.  lat.  lies  between 

the  ifland  Tobago  and  the  Spaniih  Main,  fi-om  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftraits  of 

Paria  :   it  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  and  is  an  unheaithful  but  fruitful  fpot, 

producing  fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cotton  trees, 

•;  '  .   and 
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and  Indian  corn.     It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  and  by  the  French  in 
i6y6,  who  plundered  the  ifland,  and  extorted  money  from  the  inhabitants, 

MARGARETTA. 

Situated  in  64  degrees  W.  long,  and  11 — 30  N.  lat.  feparated  from  the  northern 
coaft  of  New  Andalufia,  In  Terra  Firma,  by  a  ftrait  of  24  miles,  and  is  about  40  miles 
in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ;  and  being  always  verdant,  affords  a  mofl  agreeable 
profpetft.  The  ifland  abounds  in  pafture,  maize,  and  fruit ;  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
wood  and  water.     There  was  once  a  pearl  fifhery  on  its  coaft. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  paid 
no  attention.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  where 
the  firft  Spanifli  ifland  of  any  importance  is  Chiloe,  oa  the  coafl  of  Chili,  which  has 
a  governor,  and  fome  harbours  well  fortified. 

JUAN    FERNANDES. 

Lying  in  83  degrees  W.  long,  and  33  S.  lat.  300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  ia 
uninhabited  ;  but  having  Ibme  good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely  convenient  for  the 
Englifh  cruifers  to  touch  at  and  water.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  having  given  rife  to 
the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It  feems  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  left  afliore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  -  lived  for  fome 
years,  until  he  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709;  when  taken  up, 
he  had  almofl  forgotten  his  native  language  :  he  was  dreflTed  in  goat's  fkins,  and  would 
drink  nothing  but  water.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats, 
which  he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  marked  as  many  more  on  the  ear, 
which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught  thirty  years  after  by  Lord  Anfon's  people  ; 
their  venerable  afpe6t  and  majeftio  beards  difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publifh  an  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to  have  put  his  papers  into  the  hands 
of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication ;  but  that  writer,  by  the  help  of 
thofe  papers,  and  a  lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  no  advantage  from 
them.  They  were  probably  too  indigefted  for  publication,  and  Defoe  might  derive 
little  from  them  but  tliolc  hints  which  might  give  rjfe  to  his  own  celebrated  per- 
formance.* 
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THE  French  were  among  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with  which  they  purfued  them,  and 
by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  rneafurcs  which  they  ufcd  in  drawing  from 

*  AfplencUd  Editum  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  with  feventeen  Copper  Plates,  and  a  vei7  mterefting  .iccount  of 
the  Lil'e  of  Daniel  Defoe ;  by  George  Chalmers,  Efq.  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Stockdalc,  in  a  vols,  8vo. 

them 
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them  evety  advantage  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  would  yield ;  and  .inthe  cont6nd- 
in^  againll  the  difficulties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tlie  French  colony  upon  the  Spanith  ifland  of  Hlfpa- 
niola,  or  St.  Domuigo,  as  the  molt  important  of  all  their  foreign  fettlements.  We 
fhall  next  proceed  to  the  iflands  of  which  tlie  French  have  thefole  pofleliion.,  beginning 
with  the  large  and  important  one  of 

MARTINICO, 

Which  is  fituatcd  between  14  and  15  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  in  61  degrees  W.  long, 
lying  about  40  degrees  N.  W.  of  Barbadoes,  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  30  in 
breadth.  Tiic  inland  part  of  it  is  hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out  upon  every  lide,  a 
number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland  in  a  high 
degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and  llich  fruits  as 
are  found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  :  bvit  fugar  is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  the  principal  commodity  of  which  they  export  a  confiderable  quantity  annually. 
Martinico  is  the  relidence  of  the  govenor  of  the  French  iflands  in  tht-fe  leas.  Its  bays 
and  harbours  are  numerous,  fafe,  and  commodious,  and  well  fortilied.  In  the  year 
1 756  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britlfh  empire,  but  it  was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

GU  AD  A  LOUPE, 

So  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in 
Spain,  is  fituatcd  in  1 6  degi'ees  N.  lat.  and  in  62  degi'ees  W.  long;,  about  30  leagues  north 
of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  many  fouth  of  Antigua  ;  being  45  miles  long,  and  38  broad. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fca,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel, 
through  wliich  no  Ihips  can  venture ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  i  n  a  ferry  boat :  its 
foil  is  equally  fertile,  and  in  the  fame  productions  \vith  that  of  Martinico.  This  ifland 
is  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  and  its  exports  of  fugar  almoft  incredible. 

'  S  T.    L  U  C  I  A, 

Situated  in  14  degrees  N.  lat.  and  in  61  degrees  W.  long.  80  miles  north-weft  of 
Barbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  i  2  in  breadth.  It  received  its  name  from  being 
difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martyr  St.  Lucia.  The  Englifh  firft  fettled 
on  this  ifland  in  1637.  From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the  na- 
tives and  French ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Englifh, 
that  this  ifland,  together  with  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  fhould  remain  neutral.  But 
the  French,  before  the  war  of  1756  broke  out,  began  to  fettle  thefe  iflands;  which,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  were  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France.  The 
foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vallies,  is  extremely  rich  :  it  produces  excellent  timber,  and 
abounds  with  pleatant  rivers  and  well  fituatcd  harbours  ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free 
port  under  certain  reftrictions.  The  Englifh  made  thcmfelves  mailers  of  it  in  1778  ; 
but  it  was  reftored  again  to  the  French  in  1783. 

TOBAGO. 

This  ifland  is  fituatcd  11  degrees  odd  minutes,  N.  lat.  120  miles  fouth  of  Barbadoes/ 
and  about  the  fame  diftancc  from  the  Spanifli  Main.     It  is  about  32  miles  in  length, 

and 
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end  niiie  in  braadth.  The  climate  here  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be  expected  Co  near  the 
equator  ;  and  it  is  laid  that  it  lies  out  of  the  couvk;  of  tliofe  hurricanes  that  have  fome- 
times  proved  fo  fatal  to  tiie  other  Weft  India  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  toil,"  capable  of 
producing  fugar,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that  is  raifcd  in  tlie  Weft  Indies,  with  the 
addition  (if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal.  It 
is  well  watered  with  numerous  fprings ;  and  its  bays  and  rivers  are  fo  difpofed,  as  to 
be'  very  conmiodious  for  all  kind  of  fhipping.  The  value  and  importance  of  th.is  ifland 
appears  froqi  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armamcnls  fent  thither  by  Euiopean  powers 
in  lupport  of  their  different  claims.  It  feems  to  have  been  chieHy  poflefied  by  the  Dutch, 
who  defended  their  pretenfions  againlt  both  England  and  France  with  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  perleverance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix.  la  Chapelle,  in  i  7,48,  it  was  declared  neutral ; 
though,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  m  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  in 
June,   1 78 1,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  DESEADA,  and  MARIGALANTE, 

Are  three  fmall  iflands  Ijnng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriftophtirs, 
/and  are  of  no  great  confequence  to  the  French,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  give 
.fliclter  to  an  incredible  number  of  privateei-s,  which  greatly  annoy  the  Britiili  Wett 
India  trade.  St.  Bartholomew  is  now  to  be  conlidei'cd  as  belonging  to  the  crovvn  of 
Sweden,  being  ceded  to  it  by  France,   1785. 
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ST.  EUSTATTUS,  or  eustatia, 

SITUATED  in  17°  29'  N.  lat.  and  63°  10'  W.  long,  and  three  leagues  north- wefl- of 
St.  Chriftopher's,  is  only  a  mountain,  about  agniiles  in  compafs,  rifingoutof  the 
i'ea,  like  a  pyramid,  and  almoft  round.  But,  though  fo  fmall  and  inconveniently 
laid  out  by  nature,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  have  made  it  to  turn  to  very  good  ac- 
count ;  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  15,000  negroes.  The  tides  of  the 
.  niovnitains  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlcments  ;  but  they;  have 'neither  fprings  nor 
rivers.  They  raife  here  fvigar  and  tobacco ;  and  this  ifland,  as  well  as  CuraffoTi,  is 
engaged  in  the  Spanifh  contraband  trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  fo  well 
Situated  ;  and  it  has  drawn  the  fame  advantage  from  its  conflant  neutrality.  But  when 
lioiiilities  were  commenced  by  Great  Britain  againft  Holland,  Admiral  Rodnf^y  was 
fent  with  a  confiderable  land  and  fea  force  againft^  St.  Euftatiu*;,  which,  being  incapa- 
ble of  any  defence,  furrcndered  at  dilcretion,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781.  The  pri- 
vate property  of  the  inhabitants  was  contifcated,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very  uncom- 
mon among  civilized  nations,  and  very  inconfiftent'with  the  humanity  ^nd  gcnerofity 
by  which  the  Englifh  nation  ufed  to  be  charadterifed.  The  reafyn  afiigacd  was',  that 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eultatius  had  afliiled  the  United  States  with  iiavalknd'btiipr 

4  L  :-  .      ftords: 
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ft  ores.  But  on  the  a^th  of  November,  the  fame  year,  St.  Euflatfus  wjts  retaken  by 
the  Frencli,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  though  their  force  con- 
filled  of  only  three  frigates  and  fome  tmall  craft,  and  ahout  300  men. 

CURASSOU, 

Situated  in  twelve  degrees  north  latitude,  nine  or  ten  leagues  from  the  continent  oi^ 
Terra  Flnna,  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Itfeems  as  if  it  were  fated,  that  the 
ingenuit}'  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould  every  \^'here,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  be  employed  in  fighting  againft  an  unfriendly  nature  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not 
only  barren,  and  dependent  on  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harl)Our  is  naturally  one' 
of  the  worft  in  America  ;  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defeft ;  they  have 
upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largefl  and  by  far  the  moft  elegant  and  cleanly  towns  in^ 
tlie  Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  handfome  ;  the  private' 
houfcs  commodious  ;  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  and  well  filled.-  All  kind^ 
of  lal)our  is  here  performed  by  engines  ;  fome  of  them  fo  well'  contrived,  that  fhips  are 
at  oncelift-cd  into  thedock. 

Though  this  ifiand  is  naturally  barren,  the  indufiiry  of  the  Dutch  has  brought  it  to 
■produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fugar ;  it  has,  befides,  good  fait 
works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  brilk  demand  from  the  Englifh  iflands,  and 
the  colonies  on  the  continent.  But  what  renders  this  ifland  of  nnoft  advantage  to  the 
Dutch,  is  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  to  all  nations  in  time  of  war. 

The  Dutch  ihips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  iflandfor  intelligence,  or  pilots,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coails  for  trade,  which  they  force  with  a  ftrong  hand,  it  being, 
-very  difficult  for  the  Spanifh'  guarda'  coft'as  t'o  take  thefe  veffels ;  for  they  are  not  only 
ft  out  fliips,  with  a  number  of  guns  but  arc  n\anned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  feamen,- 
deeply  interefled  in  the  fafety  of  tlte  VGifcl  and  the  fucccfs  of  the  voyage.  They  have 
eacli  a  fliare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to-the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fupplied 
by  tlie  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime  cofl:.  This  aniinates  them  with  an  uncom- 
mon courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,,  beca-ufc  every  man  fights  in.  defence  of  his  own 
property.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  conflant  intercourfe  between  this  ifland  and  the 
Spanifh  continent. 

Curaflbu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full' of  the  commodities  of  Europe  and 
the  Eiift  Indies.  ■  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  laces,  filks,  ribands, 
iron  utcnfils,  naval  and  military  ftorcs,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and' the 
.calicoes^  of  India,  white  and  painted.  Hither  the  Dutch  Weft  India,  which  Is  alfo- 
their  Atrican  Company,  annually  brhig  three  or  four  cargoes  of  flaves  ;  and  to  this 
.mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fmall  veffeb,  and  cairy  off  not  only  the  befi:  of 
the  negroes,  at  a  very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forls  of  goods  ; 
and  the  feller  has  tills  advantage,  that^thc  refufe  of  warehoufes  and  mercers'  fhops,^ 
,and  every  thing  that  is  grow^n  unfalhionable  and  unfaleable  in  Europe,  go  off  here 
extremely  well  ;  every  thing  being  fufficicntly  recommended  by  its  being  European. 
1'he  Spaniards  pay  in  gold  and  filler,  coined  or  in  bars,  cocoa,  vanilla,  jefuits  bark, 
eorhipea!,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  tiade  of  Curaffou,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  annually  worth  to  the 
Dulch  no  lets  than  500,0001.  bi.t  Irx  time  of  war  the  profit  is  fiill  greater,  for  then  it 
becoaics  tl^e  common  emporium  of  the  Weil:  Indies  ;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  flhips  of 
alt  aatioitf,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufcs  none  of  them  arms  and  anamunition  todellroy 

one 
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one  another.  The  intercourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanifli  colonies 
have  Icarcely  any  other  market  ti-om  whence  tliey  can  be  well  fupplied  either  with 
llaves  or  goods.  The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and 
lumber,  which  are  brought  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  exported  from 
Ireland ;  lb  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  flouriflies 
extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally  caiTied  on  by  the 
Wctl  India  Company  alone  ;  at  prclent,  tueh  lliips  as  go  upon  that  trade,  pay  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licenles  ;  the  company,  however,  relerve  to  thcmfelvos 
the  whole  of  what  is  caiTied  on  between  Africa  and  the  American  Iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfiderable  in  themfelvcs,  and 
fhould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaflbu,  for  which  they  arc  chiefly  employed  ia 
raifing  cattle  and  otlier  provilions. 

The  ifland  of  Saba,  lituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  St.  Euftatius,  is  linall  and 
hardly  dcfcrvcs  to  be  mentioned. 


DANISH    WEST     INDIES. 


St.       T  H  O  M  A  S. 

AN  inconfiderable  member  of  the  Caribbees,  fituated  in  64  degrees  Wcfl  longitude, 
and  18  degrees  North  latitude,  about  15  miles  in  circumfcrei\cc^  and  has  a  fafc 
and  commodious  harbour. 

ST.    CROIX,    OR   SANTA   CRUZ, 

Another  fmall  and  unhealthy  ifland,  lying  about  five  leagues  eafl  of  St.  Thomas, 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is  broadeft.  Tliefe  iflands, 
fo  long  as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danifii  Wefl  India  Company,  jyere  ill- 
managed,  and  of  little  conlcquence  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and  benevolent  prince, 
the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  company's  flock,  and  laid  tl>e  trade  open; 
and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as  this,  has  been  fo  greatly  im- 
proved, that  it  is  laid  to  produce  upwards  of  3000  hogfhcads  of  fugar,  of  1000  weight 
each,  and  other  of  the  Wefl  India  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war, 
privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  veflels  trade  from  hence 
along  the  Spanifh  main,  and  return  with  money  in  Ipecic  or  bars,  and  valuable  mer- 
chandife.  As  for  Santa  Cniz,  from  a  perfecl  defert  a  few  j^ears  fincc,  it  is  beginning 
to  fettle  faft ;  feveral  perlbns  from  the  Englifh  iflands,  fome  of  them  of  great  wealth, 
liave  gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have  received  very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo. 

Thcle  two  nations,  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  hardly  deler.-c  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  proprietors  of  America ;  their  pofTeiHons  there  arc  comparatively  nothing.     But, 
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liotv/ithtiafidiurt;  the}-  appear  cxtvomclyworthy  of  the  atter.tion  of  the{e  j:>owcrs,  An  (Iw 
Ihare  of  the  Dutch  only  is  \vort]i  to  them  at  icaft  6oo,oool.  a  year. 

"  There  Iceins  to  i)C  a  remarkable  providence,"  lays  an  ingenions  and  political 
writer,  "  in  caAin§^  the  parts,  if  I  may  vile  that  exprcffion,  of  the  leveral  European 
nation's  who  act  upon  the  ftagc  of  America.  The  Spaniard,  proud,  lazy,  and  magni- 
ticeut  has  au  ample  walk  ia  which  to  expatiate,  a  loft  clima.te  to  indulge  his  love  of 
tiife,  and  a  profullon  of  gold  and  lilver  to  procure  him  all  thole  luxuries  his  pride  de- 
Tna'uds,  but  which  his  lazincls  would  refufe  him. 

"  The  Portugueft,  naturally  indigent  at  hoitte,  and  cnterprifing  rather  than,  induf- 
trious  abroad;  has  gold  and  diamonds  as  the  Spaniard  lias,  wants  them  as  he  docs,  but 
poffefTes  them  in  a  more  uleiid  thougli  a  Icls  ollcntatious  manners 

"  The  Ensjlilli,  of  a  reafoning  dilpolitlon,  thoughtfuland  cool,  and  men  of  bufinefs 
rather  than  of  great  induilry,  impatient  of  much  fruillefs  labour,  abhorrent  of  con- 
¥fraint,  and  lovers  of  a  country  life,  have  a  lot  which- indeed  produces  neither  gold 
nor  fdver ;  but  thev  have  a  large  trail  oi'  a  fine  continent ;  *  a  noble  field  for  the  ex- 
ercile  of  acriculture,  and  fuflicient  to  furnilli  their  trade  without  laying  them  under  any 
<Treat  difficulties.  Intolerant  as  they  are  of  the  molt  ufeful  rcltraints,  their  commerce 
flourifiies  from  the  fi-ecdom  every  man  has  of  purfuhig  it  according  to  his  own  ideaSj 
and  divefling  his  life  after  his  own  fadiion. 

"  The  French,  aftivc,  lively,  enterprifingy  pliable,  and  politic;  and  though 
chano-in"-  their  purfuits,  always  purfuing  the  p-efent  objeft  with  eagernefsj  arc,  not- 
withltandin"",  tra6table,  and  obedient  to  rules  and  laws,  which  bridle  their  dilpofitions, 
and  wind  and  turn  tliem  to  proper  conrl<^s- — Thcle  people  have  a  country  (when  Canada 
was  in  their  ooirellion)  where  more  is  to  be  effe^ed  by  managing  the  people  than  by 
cultivating  the  groimd  ;  where  a  peddling  coinmcrce,  that  requires  conflant  motion, 
fiourifhes  more  than  agriculture,  or  a  regular  traffic  ;  where  they  have  difficulties 
which  keep  them  alert  by  firuggling  with  them,  and  wlicrc  their  obedience  to  a  wife 
ifoVtt'nment  (meaning  the  exceiient  regulations  rcfpecting  the  French  colonics  in  Amc- 
}k.a)iferves  theul  fbr  pcrlbnal  wifdoni.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole  is  the  work  of  their 
policy,  and  a  riglit  tarn  their  government  has  taken. 

"  Tlie  Dutch  have  a  rock  or  tv/o,  on  which' to  dilplay  the  miracles  of  frugality  and 
diH<yence  (which  arc  tlieir  virtaeS)  and  On  wduch  they  have  exerted  thcic  virtucS;,  and 
ihe  wn  .tkofc-.iniracles." 

,;'!.v'<Kf{*  n't-id'C      I 
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,UR  knov.liHli!:e  of  the  glol>e  lias  been  confiderably  augmertxl  by  the  late  dif- 
coveries  of  R-ulfia,  Britiih,  and  American  navigators,  which  have  been  num(r ms 
and  inip^nian't.  Of  thefe  dilcoverits ,  we  have  already  given  Ibmc  account,  pate  9&. 
To  tlu;  account  wc  have  given,  wc  add  the  following. 

*  Thefe  ob^ervatiol^s  were  made  before  the  United  States  were  feparated  from 'Great  Britain,  and  by  an 
JLngUJhm  Ot  i 

a  NOR 
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NORTHERN     ARCHIPELAGO. 

Tlils  conults  of  fcvcral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  between  the  ealtern 
c.Odil  of  Kamtlchatka,  and  the  weflern  coaft  of  the  ccMitincnt  of  America.* 

Some  of  thele  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally,  and  for  fomc  months  in  the 
year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  others  have  a  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, who  conftantly  rclidc  in  them.  The  inhabitants  of  thele  iflauds  arc,  in  general, 
of  a  fhort  flature,  with  ftrong  androbuft  hmbs,  but  free  and  fupple.  They  have  lank 
black  hair,  and  little  beard j  tlattifh  faces,  and  fair  Ikins.  They  are  for  the  moft  part 
well  made,  and  of  ftrong  confi-itutions,  fuitable  to  the  boifterous  climate  of  their  illes. 

The  Fox  Iflands,  one  of  the- groups,  are  lb  called  from  the  great  number  of  black, 
grey,  and  red  foxes,  with-  whicli  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  conlills 
of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  com- 
mon Cijps  of  a  party-coloured  bird  flcin,  upon  which  they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and 
tail.  On  the  fore  }>art  of  their  hunting  and  fifliing  caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board  hkc 
a  Ikreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw  bones  of  lea  bears,  and  ornamented  with  glafs  beads, 
which  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Ruflians.  At  their  feftivals  and  dancing  parties 
they  ufe  a  much  more  fhewy  Ibrt  of  caps.  They  feed  upon  the  flclli  of  all  forts  of 
tea  animals,  and  generally  cat  it  raw  ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  choofe  to  drefs  their 
victuals,  tltey  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  flone ;  having  placed  the  fifh  or  flefh  therein, 
they  cover  it  with  another,  and  clofe  the  interltices  with  lime  or  clay  ;  they  then  lay 
it  horizontally  upon  two  ftones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  provilion  intended  for 
keeping  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open  air.  Their  weapons  cGnlill  ot  bows,  arrows,' 
and  darts,  and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden  fliields. 

,  The  moflperfeft  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iflanders.  They  have  neither  chiefs 
aor-fiiperiorsj  neither  laws  nor  punifliraents.  They  live  together  in  famihes,  and  fo- 
rieties  of  feveral  families  imited,  which  form  what  they  call  a  race,  who,  in  cafe  of  an 
attack,  or  detcnce,  mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race  ;  and  every  j^erfon  looks  upon  his 
ifland  as  a  pofleliionj  the  property  of  which  Is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
fame  fociety.  Feafts  are  very  common  among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are  vilited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
B3£ct  then- gueflis  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who  dance.  At  the 
conclulion  of  the  dance,  the  hofls  ferve  up  their  bell  provilions,  and  invite  their 
guefts  tio  partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed  their,  children  .when  very  young  with  the 
ooarfclt  fleih,  and  for  the  mofl  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  immediately 
ivarries  it  to  the  fea-lide,  and,  whether  it- be  limimer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the 
■water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cullom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  hann,  that 
it  hardejis  them  againft  the  cold,  and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  the  win- 
ter without  the  leafl  inconvenience.     They  feldom  heat  tiicir  dwellings;  but,  when 

*  Mr.  Cose  obferves,  that,  "  the  firft  projeft  for  making  difcoveries  in  thnt  tempeftuous  fea,  which  lies 
between  Kamtlchatka  and  America,  was  conceived  and  planned  by  Peter  I."  Voyai^es  with  t"at  view  were 
Sccordi'ngly  tiiidertaken  at  the  expe:ife  of  the  crown  ;  but  when  it  was  difcovered  that  the  illands  in  tha'  fea 
■abounded- with  valuable  furs,  private  merchants  immediately  engaged  with  ardorr  in  fimilar  expeditions  ;  and 
within  a  period  of  ten  vear?,  m.ire  iniportaiit  dilcovenes  were  made  by  thefe  individuds,  at  their  own  pnv.te 
coft,  than  had  hitherto  been  efFcfled  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  crowni  The  inveftigation  of  ufetiil  knov.ledge 
has  alio  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  prefent  eniprefs  of  Ruffia  ;  and  the  mofl:  diftant  parts  ot  her  valt 
dominions,  and  other  countries  and  illands,  have  been  explored,  at  her  exptnfe,  by  perfons  of  abilities  and 
llearning,  in  confecpence  of  which  feveial  difcoveries  have  been  made. 

they 
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they  arc  dcfirous  of  warming  themfclvcs,  they  light  a  bundle  of  ha)',  and  ftand  over 
it ;  or  elle  they  let  fire  to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  llone.  They  have  a 
good  ihare  of  plain  natural  Icnle,  but  are  rather  How  of  underftanding.  They  feeni 
cold  and  indifferent  in  moft  of  their  a6Hons  ;  bvit  let  an  injur}^  or  even  fufpicion  onlv 
route  them  from  this  phlegmatic  ftate,  and  they  beconae  inflexible  and  furious,  taking 
the  moli:  violent  revenge,  without  any  regard  to  the  confequences.  The  leaft  afflic- 
tion prompts  them  to  liiicide  ;  the  apprehenfion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads 
them  to  defpair ;  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  da}-s  with  great  apparent  infenfibility. 

The    PELEW    ISLANDS. 

The  exiftence  and  fituation  of  thcfe  iflands  were  probably  known  to  the  Spaniards 
at  a  dillant  period  ;  but  from  a  report  among  the  neighbouring  iflands,  of  their  being 
inhabited  by  a  favagc  race  of  cannibals,  it  appears  that  there  had  never  been  the  leaft 
communication  between  them  and  any  of  the  Europeans,  till  the  Antelope  Packet)' 
(belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Company)  was  wrecked  on  one  of  them,  in  Augufl  1783. 
P\'om  the  accovmts  given  of  thefe  iflands,  by  Captain  WLllbn,  who  commanded  the 
packet,  it  appears  that  they  are  fttuated  between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees  north  lati^ 
tude,  and  between  130  and  136  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  lie  in 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  dircdtion  ;  they  are  long  but  narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  climate  temperate  and  agreeable  ;  the  lands  produce 
fugar  cane,  yams,  cocoa  nuts,  plantains,  bananas,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  and  the 
furrounding  leas  abound  with  the  fineit  and  greateft  variety  of  filh. 

The  natives  of  thcfe  iflands  are  a  ftout,  well-made  people,  above  the  middle  ftature  ; 
their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what  is  underltood  by  the  Indian 
copper,  but  not  black.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  wear  only  two 
fmall  aprons,  one  behind  and  one  before,  made  of  the  hulks  of  the  cocoa  nut,  dyed 
with  different  fhades  of  yellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute,  but  his  power  Is  exercifed 
more  with  the  mildnefs  of  a  father  than  a  fovereign.  In  the  language  of  Europeans, 
he  is  the  fountain  of  honour.  He  occafionally  creates  his  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or 
Chiefs,  and  confers  a  lingle  honour  of  knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Bone,  the 
members  of  which  are  dillinguifhed  by  wearing  a  bone  on  their  arm. 

The  idea  of  thefe  iflanders,  as  communicated  in  the  publilbed  account  of  Captain 
Wilfon,  is  that  of  a  people  who,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
living  in  the  llmpleft  ftate  of  nature,  yet  poffels  all  that  genuine  politenefs,  that  de- 
licacy and  chaftity  of  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  that  refpeft  for  perfonai  property, 
that  fubordination  to  government,  and  thole  habits  of  induftry,  which  are  fo  rarely 
united  in  the  more  civilized  focieties  of  modern  times. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Englifh  were  thrown  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  th^y  were 
received  by  the  natives  with  the  gi-eatefl;  humanity  and  hofpitality ;  and  till  their 
departure,  experienced  the  utmofl  courtefy  and  attention.  "  They  felt  our  people 
were  diflreffed,  and  in  confcquence  wifhed  they  fhould  fhare  whatever  they  had  to 
give.  It  was  not  that  worldly  munificence,  that  befiiows  and  fpreads  its  favours  with 
a  dillant  eye  to  retribution  ;  it  was  the  pure  emotion  of  native  benevolence  ;  it  was 
the  love  of  man  to  man  ;  it  was  a  fcene  that  pictures  human  nature  in  triumphant 
colouring,  and  whilix  tlicir  liberality  gi-atified  the  fenfe,  their  virtue  ftruck  the  heart!" 

The 


Names. 

Lat.  S. 

Wafhington, 

8">52^ 

Adams, 

9°  20' 

Lincoln, 

9°  24' 

Federal,        -- 

8"  55' 

Franklin,,     -• 

8°  45'' 

Hancock, 

8"   i 

Knox, 

8"    5 
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The     MARQUESAS    ISLANDS 

Arc  five  in  number,  'firft  difcovered  by  Quiros,  in  1595,  and  their  fituation  better 
afcertained  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774.  St.  Dominica  is  the  largeft,  about  16  leagues 
t\\  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  their  language,  manners,  and  clothing,  with  the  vegeta- 
ble productions,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Society  Ifles. 

INGRAHAM's    ISLANDS. 

Thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by  Captain  Jofeph  Ingraham,  of  Bofton,  commander 
of  the  Brigantine  Hope,  on  the  19th  of  Aprilj  1791.  They  lie  N.  N.W.  from  the 
Marquelas  iflands,  from  35  to  50  leagues  diflant,  and  are y^ww  in  number,  which  Cap- 
tain Ingraham  named  as  follows,  viz. 

Long,  from  Lon*  Circuit. 

140°  19'  f  Thefe  5,  except^ 
140°  54'  !  Federal  Ifl.  which 
140°  54  \  isfmaller,  are  about 
140°  50'  I  10  leagues  in  ci.r- 
1 40°  49,  \^  cuit 
141°  14'  6  or  7  leagues, 
141°  18       5  ditto. 

Mofl,  if  not  all  thefe  iflands  are  inhabited,  and  appear  generally  tt>  be  diversified 
with  hills  and  vallies,  and  to  be  well  wooded,  and  very  pleafant.  The  people  refera- 
ble thofe  of  the  Marquefas  iflands,,  as  do  their  canoes,  which  are  carved  at  each  endi 
They  appeared  friendly. 

GTAHEITE,  or    KING    GEORGE's  ISLAND? 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1767.  It  is  lituated  between  the  17th  degree  28  minutes,  and  the  17th 
degree  53  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  149th  degree  11  minutes,  and 
the  149th'  degree  39  minutes,  weft  longitude.  It  confifts  of  two  peninfulas, 
oi  a  fomewhat  circular  form,  joined  by  an  illhumus,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
reef  of  coral  rocks^  w-hich  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  where  thei-e  is  room 
and  depth  of  water  for  almoft  any  number  of  the  largeft  fhips.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  very  extraordinary,  for  a  Ijorder  of  low  land  almoft  entirely  furrounds'  each^ 
penlnfula,  and- behind  this  border  the  land  rifes  in  ridges  that  run  up  into  the  middl6 
of  thefe  divifions,  and  thefe  form  mountains  that  may  be  feen  at  fixty  leagues  diftance. 
The  foil,  except  upon  the  very  tops  of  the  ridges,  is  remarkably  rich  and  fertile^ 
v/atered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds, 
forming  the  moft  delightful  groves.  The  border  of  low  lands  that  lies  between  the 
ridges  and  the  fea,  is  in  very  few  places  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  this,, 
together  with  fome  of  the  vallies,  are  the  only  parts  that  are  inhabited. 

Seme  parts  of  the  ifland  of-  Otaheite  are  very  populous ;  and  Capt.  Cook  w^as  of 
epii  ion  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  amounted  to  204,000,  in- 
elucing  women  and  childi'en.  They  are  of  a  clear  olive  complexion;  the  mon  are 
tall,  Itiong,  well  limbed,  and  finely  fhaped  ;  the  women  are  of  an  Inferior  ftze,  but 
"handfome,  and  very  amorous,  and  indeed  generally  fomewhat  liccnlioas.    Their  clotli- 
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ing  confiils  of  cloth  or  mattiiig  of  difFcrent  kinds  ;  and_ibe  grcatcft  part  of  the  food 
catea  here  is  vegetable,  as  cocoa-nuts,  kmanas,  bre;td  fruit,  plantains,  and  a  great 
variety  of -other  fruit.  •        u\-y.',\  ' 

They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  metal  ;  and  thofe  the}-  ufe  are  made  of 
ilone,  or.fyme  kind  of  bones.  The  inh.abitants  of  Otathcite  are  remarkable  for  their 
cleanlinefs  ;  for  both  men  and  women  conflantly  wafh  their  whole  bodies  in  running 
water  three  times  every  day.  Their  langaiage  is  loft  and  melodious,  and  abounds  with 
vowels. 

There  were  no  tame  .anaaials  .'on  this  ifkiiid' biit.hogs,'  dogs,  and  poultry;  and  the 
only  wild  animals  arc  tropical  birds,  paroquets,  pigeons,  diuks,  a  few  othej  birds, 
rats,  "arid  a  very  few  ferpents.  Tlie  lea,  however,  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  a  great 
Variety  of  the  moft  excellent  fifh,  a'nd  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  Engl ifh  and  the  Spa- 
niards, they  sliave  now  bulls  ind  cows,  fheep,  goats,  a  horfe  and  mare,  gecfe,  dpcksy 
peacocks,  and  turkeys,  and  alio  cats.  '         _    ■  •      ■ 

The  inhabitants' of  Otaheite  believes  in  orte  Supreme  Deity,  but  at  the  tiune  time  ac- 
knowledge a  variety  of  liibordinate  deities-:  they  qfFcr  Up  tlieir  pray-TS  without  the  ufe 
of  idols,  and  believe  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate  fiate,  wliere  there  arc  two 
lituations,  of  diftereUt  degrees  qf  [lappinels.  An)ong  thefe  people  a  tubprdination  is 
eftablifhed,  -which- foffleVvhat'rcfcmblcs  the  early  Ifate  of  the  ■European  nations,  under 
t!;e  feudal  fyliem.  If  a  general  dttack  liappens  to  he  luade  on  the  ifland,  every  diltrict 
is  obliged  to  furnifh  its  propOi-tion  bflbldifers  for  the  common  detence.  Their  weapons 
are  flings,  which  they  ule  with  grfrat  dexterity,  and  clubs  of  about  lix^'or  fcA'en  feet 
long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wdod.  They  have  a  great  number  of  boats,  many 
of  which  are  conftrudted  for  warlike  operations.  Otaheite  is  faid  to  be  able  to  fend 
gut  .17 ao  war  canoes,  and  6.8,opo  iighting  men..  '    ' 

SOCIETY     ISLANDS. 

Of  thcfeverai  iflands  fo  fcatledin  horiour  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  which  were  difco- 
-N'cred  by  Captain  Cook,-in  the  year  1769,  the  principal  are,  Huaheine;  Ulitea, 
Otaha,  and  Bolabola.  Huaheine  is  about  3 1  leagues  to  the  north-welt  of  Otaheitq, 
pud  its  productions  are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants  feem  toil^e  larger  made  and  more 
liiout  tlian  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Mr.  Banks  meafured  orie  of  the  men,  and  tound  hini 
to  be  fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  high  ;  yet  they  are  fo  indolent,  that  he  could  not 
perlliade  one  of  them  to  go  up  the  hills  with  him  ;  for  they  faid,  if  they  Ihould  at- 
tempt it,  the  fatigue  would  kill  them.  Ulitea  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  to  the 
fouth-wcllward  of  Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  lai-gcr  ifland,  but  appears  neither  lb  fer- 
tile nor  lb  populous.  Otaha  is  divided  from  Ulitea  by  a  Itrait,  that  in  tlie  .narroweft 
part  is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  About  four  leagues  to  the  north-well;  of  Otaha. 
lies  Bolabola,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  feveral  fmall  iflands,  all 
which  are  no  inore  tlian  eight  leagues  in  compals.  To  thefe  iflands,  and  thofe  of 
Maura,  which  lie  about  14  miles  to  the  welrward  of  Bolabola,  containing  lix  in  all, 
Capt.  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Society  Iflands. 

THE    FRIENDLY    ISLANDS, 

Thcfe  iflands  were  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook,    in  the  \ea.v  1773,  on  account  of  the 
friendlhip  which  appeared  to  lubliit  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from  tiieir  courteous 


Vjhaviour  to  llrangcrs. 
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The  plantations  on  feme  of  thcib  iflands  arc  Ijoth  more  luuiicrous  aiiJ  nioie  cxt/u- 
Hve,  and  cncloted  by  fences,  whicli  nu-ininn;  parallel  to  cacii  other,  form  Mne  Ipacious 
publie  roads,  which  would  appear  beautiful  in  countries  where  rural  conveuiencics  have 
been  carried  to  the  greatell  perfection.  '^Thry  arc  in  general  highly  cultivated,  and 
well  ftocked  with  the  feveral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefe  iihnds  produce;  and  Capt. 
Cot)k  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  number  by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  tccJ  of 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  the  like. 

Eooa,  when  viewed  from  the  fliip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  llie  moft  beautiful 
prolpedls  in  nature,  and  very  different  from  the  others  of  the  Friendly  Ifies,  which 
being  low  and  perfe6lly  level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees'  which  cover 
them;  whereas  here,  the  land  riiing  gently  to  a  confidcrable  height,  prefcnts  us  with 
an  cxtcnfive  profpe«,  where  groves  of  trees  are  on!}-  i ntertperl'cd  at  irregular  tiillanccs, 
in  beautiful  ditbrder,  and  all  the  reft  is  covered  v/ith  grai's,  except  near  the  flicrc;;, 
where  it  is  covered  with  fruit  and  other  trees,  aniongft  which  are  the  habitations  of  the 
natives. 

We  are  informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  thefe  Mands  are  fatisficd  with  one 
wife,  but  the  chiefs  have  commonly  feveral  women,  though  it  appeared  as  if  one  only 
was  looked  on  as  a  miltrcfs  of  the  tlunily.     Though  female  chaliity  w?.s  frail  enough 
in  fome,  it  is  highly  probable  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  feldom  violated,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  one  inftance  of  it  was  known  to  our  voyagers  ;  and  in  that,  the 
man's  life  who  was  the  caufe  of  it  paid  the  forfeit  for  his  crime.     Nor  were  thofe  of 
the  better  fort  who  -were  unmarried  more  liberal  of  their  favours  ;  thofe  who  were  being 
obvious  proftitutes  by  profellion.     When  they  are  afflidcd  by  any  difordcr  which  they 
deem  dangerous,  they  cut  off  the  joint  of  one  of  their  little  fingers,  fondly  believing 
that  the  Deity  will  accept  of  that,  as  a  ibrt  of  facrifice  efficacious  enough  to  procure, 
the  recovery  of  their  health.     It  was  fijppofcd  fiom  fome  circumflances,  that  (hough 
they  believe  in  a  future  Hate,  they  have  no  notion  of  fiiture  rewards  nor  punilhments 
for  the  things  done  here.     They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  they  believe  alfo  in  a 
number  of  inferior  ones  :  every  ifland  has  its  peculiar  god,  as  every  European  nation 
has  its  peculiar  fiiint.     Capt.  Cook  thinks  he  can  pronounce  that  they  do  not  worfhip 
any  thing  that  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  or  any  vifible  part  of  the  creation. 
They  make  no  offering  of  hogs,  dogs,  or  fruit,   to  the  Otooa,  as  at  Otaheite  ;  but  it 
is  abfolutely  certain  that  even  this  mild,  humane,  and  beneficent  people  ufe  human 
facrifices.     The  government,  as  far  as  could  be  difcovered,  appears  to  approach  nearly 
to  the  feudal  fyflem,  formerly  efi:ablifhed  all  over  Europe.     When  any  perfon  of  con- 
fequence  dies,  his  body  is  wafhed  and  decorated  by  fome  women,  who  are  appointed 
on  the  occafion,  and  thefe  women  are  not,  by  their  cufloms,  to  touch  any  food  with 
their  hands  for  many  months  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  length  of  the 
time  they  are  thus  prolcribed  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  they 
had  wafhed.     Their  great  men  are  fond  of  a  Angular  piece  of  luxury,  which  is  to 
have  women  fit  bcfide  them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their  body  until 
they  go  to  fleep  ;  after  which  they  relax  a  little  of  their  labour,  unlefs   tliey  appear 
likely  to  awake,  in  which  cafe  they  redouble  their  drumming,  until  they  are  again  faft 
afleep.     Thefe  are  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  opinions,  cufloms,  laws,  and  ceremo- 
nies obferved  at  the  Friendly  Iflands,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  collccl  into 
one  point  of  view  for  the  information  of     cur  rr.ore  inquifitive  readers. 

4  IM  NEW 
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NEWZEALAND. 

This  connlry  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  the  year 
1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though  it  has  been  generally  diltinguifhed 
in  our  maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
a  foiitliern  continent ;  but  it  is  now  known,  from  the  late  difcoveries  of  Capt.  Cook, 
.  who  failed  round  it,  to  confift  of  two  large  iflands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  flrait 
four  or  live  leagues  broad.  They  arc  lituated  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  48 
degrees  S.  and  between  the  longitudes  of  166  and  180  degrees  E.  of  Greenwich.  One 
of  tl;efe  iflands  is  for  the  moil  part  mountainous,  rather  barren,  and  but  thinly  in- 
habited; but  the  other  is  much  more  fertile,  and  of  a  better  appearance.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  every  kind  of  European  fruits,  grain,  and 
•  plants,  would  fiourifh  here  in  the  utmoft:  luxuriance.  From  Ihe  vegetables  found  here, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Avinters  are  milder  than  thofe  of  England,  and  the  fummers  not 
hotter,  though  more  equally  warm;  fo  that  it  is  imagined  that  if  this  country  were 
fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  they  would,  with  moderate  induflry,  be  foon  fupplied 
not  only  w  ith  the  neccifaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  Here  arc 
forcfts  of  vafi  extent,  filled  with  very  large  timber  trees ;  and  ne;u-  four  hundred  plants 
were  found  here  that  had  not  been  delcribed  by  naturalifts.  The  inhabitants  of  New- 
Zealand  are  flout  and  robult  and  equal  in  feature  to  the  largeft  Europeans.  Their 
colour  in  general  is  brown,  but  in  few  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  has  been: 
expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  many  not  fo  deep;  and  both  fexes  have  good  features^ 
Their  drefs  is  very  micouth,  and  they  mark  their  bodies  in  a  manner  limilar  to  thofe 
of  Ofaheite,  which  is  called  tattowing.  Their  principal  weapons  are  lances,  darts,  and- 
a  kind  of  battle-axes ;  and  they  have  generally  fhewn  themfelves  very  hoilile  to  t^e 
Europeans  who  have  vifited  them.  As  to  their  religious  principles,  they  believe  tljat 
the  fouls  of  fuch  as  are  killed  in  battle,  and  their  flelh  afterwards  eaten  by  the  enemy, 
are  doomed  to  perpetual  fire  ;  while  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die  a  natural  death,  or 
whofe  bodies  are  prefei-ved  from  fuch  ignominious  treatment,  afcend  to  the  habitations 
of  the  gods.  The  eomm.on  method  of  dilpofing  of  their  dead  is  by  interment  in  the 
earth  ;  but  if  they  have  more  of  their  flaughtered  enemies  than  they  can  eat,  they 
throw  them  into  the  fea.  They  have  no  fuch  tlungs  as  morals,  or  other  places  of  publia 
y/orfhip  ;  nor  do  they  ever  affemble  together  with  this  view. 

We  conchide  this  article  with  the  fwllowing  characStcr  of  Capt.  Cook,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  and  fervices  of  fo  excellent  a  navigator  and  commander: 

Perhaps  no  fcience  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours  of  a  fingle  man, 
than  geography  has  done  from  thofe  of  Capt.  Cook.  In  his  firft  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  he  difcovcrcd  the  Society  IlTands  ;  determined  the  inlularity  of  New  Zealand f 
difcovered  the  flraits  which  I'cparate  the  two  i{lands,>and  are  called  after  his  name ; 
and  made  a  complete  farvcy  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the  ealicrn  coaft  of' 
New  Holland,,  hitherto  unknown;  an  extent  of  twenty-feven  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
upwards  of  2000  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition  he  folved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  continent,  having- 
traverfed  that  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  of  40°  and  70%  in  fuch- a  manner  as  not 
to  leave  a  poffibility  of  its  exiftence,  unlels  near  the  pole,  and'  out  of  the  reach  of 
navigation.  During  this  voyage,,  he- difcovered  New  Caledonia,  the  krgeft  iflland.  in., 
the  Southern  Pacific,  except  New  Zealand;  the  ifiand  of  Georgia,  and  an  unknown 
■cosii,  which"lie  named  Sandwich  Lund,  the  Tbule  oi  the  fouthern  hemilphere ;  and 
'2.  having 
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having!;  twice  vifitctl  the  tropical  feas,  he  Icttled  the  fituations  of  tlie  old,  and  made 
ieveral  new  difcoveries.  " 

But  the  lafl  voyage  is  diflinguhhed  above  all  the  refl  by  the  extent  and  importance 
of  its  difcoveries.  Belides  feveral  imaller  ifiar.ds  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  he  difco- 
vered,  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  the  group  called  the  Sandwich  Iflands, 
which,  from  their  lituation  and  productions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  ohje<£l  of  con- 
fcquence  in  the  lyltem  of  European  navigation,  than  any  other  difcovery  in  the  South 
Sea.  He  afterwards  explored  what  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  weftern 
coail  of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  43°  to  70°  north,  containing  an  extent  of  3,500 
miles ;  alcertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America ; 
paflcd  the  ftraits  between  them,  and  furvejed  the  coaft  on  each  fide  to  fuch  a  height 
of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demonftrate  the  impradicability  of  a  paifage,  in  that  hemi- 
ijjhere,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacif.c  ocean,  either  by  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern 
courfe.  In  fhort,  if  we  except  the  Sea  ot  Amur,  and  the  Japanefe  Archipelago,  which 
ilill  remain  imperfeclly  known  to  Europeans,  he  has  completed  tiie  hydrogi-aphy  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

As  a  navigator,  his  fervlces  were  not,  perhaps,  lefs  fplendid ;  certainly  not  lefs  im- 
portant and  meritorious.  Tlie  method  which  he  difcovered,  and  lb  fuccefsfuUy  purfued, 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen,  forms  a  new  cera  in  navigation,  and  will  tranfmit 
his  name  to  I'uture  ages  among  the  friends  and  benefa6lors  of  mankind. 

Thole  who  are  converfant  in  naval  hiftory  need  not  be  told  at  how  dear  a  rate  the 
advantages  which  have  been  fought,  through  the  medium  of  long  voyages  at  fea,  have 
always  been  purchafed.  That  dreadful  diforder  which  is  peculiar  to  their  fervice,  and 
whofe  ravages  have  marked  the  tracts  of  difcoverers  with  circumftances  almoft  too 
Ihocking  to  relate,  muft,  without  exercifing  an  unwarrantable  tyranny  over  the  lives  of 
our  feamen,  have  proved  an  infuperablc  obllacle  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  enterprizes. 
It  was'  rcferved  for  Gapt.  Cook  to  fhew  the  world,  by  repeated  trials,  that  voyages 
might  be  protra6ted  to  the  unufual  length  of  three,  or  even  four  years,  in  unknown 
regions,  and  under  every  change  and  rigour  of  the  climate,  not  only  without  afFeding 
tlie  health,  but  even  without  diminifhing  the  probability  of  life,  in  the  finalleft  degree 


OF  the  difcoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  eaftern  hemifphere,  that  merit 
particular  notice,  are  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ir<;iand, 
We  Ihall  alfo  here  add  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands. 

CONTINENT  of   NEW   HOLLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length   1  2400 1  ^^^ggj^  r  I  io«  and  15 3«  E.  Long, 
Breadth  J  2300  J  I    ii°and    43*  S,  Lat. 

It  lies  S.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  fouth  of  New  Guinea,  in  the  Great  South 
Sea.  For  more  than  a  century  after  its  firft  difcovery^  by  the  Dutch,  in  i6i6,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  a  vaft  fouthem  continent,  the  exiftence  of  which  had  been  a 
favourite  idea  with  many  experienced  navigators.  The  great  extent  of  New  Holland 
gives  it  an  unqueftionable  claim  to  the  name  of  Continent. 

4  M  a  The 
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Theprinripal  capes  arc.  Cape  York  and  South  Cape,  which  form  ihe  extreme  N.  and 
S.  points  oftlic  continent.  Eetwem  thctc  capes,  along  the  eaftcrn  fhore,  are  Cape  Flat- 
tcJT,  Cape  Glonccfter,  Cape  Towiifei\d,  Sandy  Cape,  Smoaklcy  Cape,  and  Cape  Howe. 
'11. c  moft  noted  Imys  arc  Botany  Bay,  on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  continent,  Bateman  Ba\\ 
foulh  of  it,  and  Glal^hoiife  Bav,  liarvcy's,  Kcpple,  Hahfax,  and  I'rinity  Bay.s,  ali 
bctw  -en  Botany  Bay  and  York  Cape,  on  the  caftern  ihorc.  Siiiirk  Bay  hes  on  the 
weft  lide  of  the  continent,  about  fouth  lat.  25.  The  capacious  gvdf  of  Carpentaria, 
dileovei-ed  in  16 iS,  hes  on  the  north;  York  Cape  and  Anieim's  land  make  the  two 
points  of  it. 

'Ihe  wliole  eafiern  coaft  of  (Iiis  continent,  except  tlie  very  fouthcrn  point,  was 
difcovered  and  explored  by  Ca])t.  Cook,  in  1770,  and  is  called  New  South  Wales. 
it  is  claimed  by  England  on  the  old  ])nnciple  of  prior  dileovcry. 

From  want  of  opportunity  to  examine,  no  confiderable  rivers  have  yet  been  dif- 
covered ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is  coniedlnrcd  that  it  is  well 
watered.  Two  kiiids  of  gum  are  produced  here,  called  red  and  yellow  gums ;  the 
fonr.er  refcmblcs  fcinguis  draconis,  but  is  perfectly  Ibluble  in  water.  It  is  drawn  from 
tl>e  tree  by  tapping,  or  taken  out'of  the  veins  of  the  wood,  when  dry,  in  which  it  is 
copioufly  diftribnted.     It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy  in  the  dyfentei-y.  "" 

The  yellow  gum,  as  it  is  called,  is  ftriclly  rctin,  not  being  at  all  foluble  in  water: 
it  has  the  relemblance  of  gamboge,  but  has  not  the  property  of  liaining.  The  plant 
that  produces  it  is  low  and  imall,  with  long  grafly  leaves;  but  the  iVuttitication  of  it 
flioots  out  in  a  fingular  manner  from  the  center  of  the  leaves,  on  a  fingle  ftraight 
liem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  flem,  which  is  like  Ibme  of 
the  reed  clafs,  the  natives  ufually  make  their  fpears.  The  refin  is  generally  dug  up 
out  of  the  foil  under  the  tree,  not  coUefted  from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which 
Talilinan  calls  "  gum  lac  of  the  gi'ound." 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds  and  animals  found  here,  feveral  of  which,  before: 
the  dilcoveiy  of  this  place,  were  non-defcripts.* 

The  natives  go  always  uncovered,  although  it  is  obferved  they  fufFer  Sometimes 
from  the  cold.  Thofe  on  the  borders  of  the  lea  coall  fubfill  principally  on  iifh.  Oa 
that  part  of  the  coaft  which  the  Englifh  have  invaded,  the  natives  have  retired,  and, 
from  accounts,  are  much  diftretled  for  provifto.n.  A. kind  of  twine  is  manufk6tured 
among  them,  which,  with  their  fiihing  nets,  is  very  neatly  made  from  the  flax  plant. 
This  pbnt  ])romifes  to  he  very  valuable  for  the  ]iurpofe  of  making  cordage,  and  the 
fineft  manufactures:  it  grows  in  Norfolk  ifland  (a  linall  ill  and  N.W.  of  New  Hol- 
land, on  which  the  Englifti  are  likewife  making  a  fettlement)  in  great  plenty  and  with 
fuch  luxuriance  as  to  reach  the  height  of  eight  feet. 

Their  cutting  implements  are  mads  of  llone.  Several  figures  of  animals,  of  fhiclds 
and  weapons,  and  even  of  men,  have  been  feen  cai^ved  upon  the  rocks  roughly,  indeed, 
but  fufnciently  well  executed  to  indicate  the  object  intended  by  them.  On  the  top  of 
tlie  hills  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  the  attitude  alTumed  by  them  when  they  begin 
to  dance,  executed  in  a  ftill  fuperior  ftile.  That  the  arts  of  imitation  fhould  thus 
precede  in  any  degree  thofe  of  neceflity,  feems  to  bean  exception  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  theory  for  the  progrefs  of  invention.  Though  they  have  made  no  attempts 
towards  clothing  themlelves,  they  are  by  no  means  infenfible  of  the  cold,  and  appear 
very  much  to  diftike  the  rain.     During  a  fhower,  they  have  been  obferved  to  cover 

*  The  reacler  will  find  cuts,  and  n  defcription  of  a  number  of  tbefe  animals  and  birdsj  in  "  The  Voyage 
of  Goveiiiui  PIvlip  to  Botany  !3ay,"  publilhed  by  Joiin  Stockdale,  London,  in  1790. 

their 
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their  heads  with  pieces  of  bark,  and  to  fhiver  exceedingl)-.  Their  method  of  kindhno- 
fire  is  probably  very  laborious,  as  they  are  rarely  leen  withoiit  a  fire  atftnally  made"' 
or  a  piece  of  burning  wood,  which  they  carry  with  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
even  in  their  canoes.  The  perpetual  fires,  which  in  fomc  countries  formed  a  part  of 
the  national  religion,  had  perhaps  no  other  origin  than  a  fimilar  inabilitv  to  produce 
it  at  plcafure,  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  original  flame  to  have  been  made  from  lightning, 
the  fiction  of  its  coming  down  firom  heaven  will  be  found  to  deviate  very  little  from 
the  truth. 

In  May  1787,  the  Britifh  government  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of  eleven  veflels,  with 
8,o  ronvi6ts,  under  the  command  of  Arthur  Philip,  Efq.  in  order  to  form  a  fettlement 
on  this  continent.  The  fituation  determined  upon  has  been  named  P(jrt  Jackfon  ; 
fouth  lat.  32,°  52',  eail:  long,  from  Greenwich,  159*  19'  30".  This  place  is  about  nine 
miles  ft-om  Botany  Bay,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  loop  fail  of  the  line 
in  perfect  fccurity.  A  plan  of  a  town  has  been  regularly  laid  out,  and  from  the  latetl 
accounts,  the  profpe6l  was  flattering  to  the  new  fettlers. 

On  the  firfi:  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  the  natives  were  found  amicable,  hoipitable,  un- 
accuilomed  to  aA  with  treachery,  or  to  take  the  leaft  advantage,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  this  harmony  from  being  interrupted  ;  but  fi-om  fome 
difagreement  with  individuals,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a  diflike  of  the  encroach- 
ments on  their  territories,  they  appear  to  avoid  any  intercourfe  with  their  new  neigh- 
bours. 

The  natives,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  have  fome  cufloms  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  Governor  Philip,  in  the  interviews  he  had  with  the  natives,  obferved  that  the 
women  in  general  had  lofl:  two  joints  firom  the  little  finger  of  their  left  hands.  He 
was  not  able  to  find  out  the  occafion  of  this  mutilation,  but  noticed  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  females.* 

The  men  are  diilinguifhcd  in  a  different  manner:  their  fingers  are  not  mutilated, 
but  moft  of  them  want  the  right  front  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  They  alfo  have  a 
cuftom  of  perforating  the  cartilage  that  divides  the  noflriis,  and  thrufting  through  it  a 
long  bone  or  ftick. 

The  women  are  not  treated  with  much  tendernefs ;  and  are  kept  in  great  fubordi- 
nation  by  their  hufbands.  They  appear  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  the  canoes,  in  which 
women  have  frequently  been  feen  with  young  children  at  the  breafl. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  and  are  of  a  chocolate  colour,  middle  feature, 
and  very  adlive  anu  courageous.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fifh,  birds  of  various  kinds, 
yams,  fruit,  and  the  flefli  of  the  kanguroo,  an  animal  relembling  the  opoflTum,  and 
peculiar  to  this  continent.  Their  weapons  are  fpears  and  lances  of  diftcrent  kinds, 
which  they  throw  with  great  dexterity.  They  alio  ufc  lliields  of  an  oblong  form, 
made  of  bark.-J' 

*  Patterfon,  in  his  Travels  in  Afiica,  tells  lis  that  he  met  with  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  near  Orange  River,  all 
of  whonn  had  loft  the  firft  joint  of  their  little  finger :  the  reafon  they  gave  for  cutting  it  off  was,  that  it  was  a 
cure  for  a  particular  ficknefs  to  which  they  were  fubjeft  when  yoiinfr.  It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence 
{hould  it  be  difcovered  that  the  natives  of  New  Holland  do  it  for  any  fimilar  reafon. 

f  For  a  continuation  of  the  Difcoveries  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  South  Seas,  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  natives  and  of  the  new  fettlements,  the  reader  is  referred  tt>  The  Hiftorical  Journal  of  the 
Tranfaflions  at  Port  Jackfon  and  Norfolk  Ifland,  by  Governor  Hunter,  in  one  volume  410.  printed  for  Mr. 
Stockdale. 

The 
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The      new      HEBRIDES. 

Tliis  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook  to  a  clufter  of  iflands,  the  mod:  northerly 
of  which  was  I'een  by  Q,uiros,  the  Spanifh  navigator,  in  1606,  and  by  him  named 
Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo.  From  that  time,  till  Bougainville's  voyage  in  1768,  and 
Capt.  Cook's  voyage  in  the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fuppofcd  to  be  part  of  a. 
great  fouthern  continent,  called  terra  Anjiralis  inco^nila.  But  when  Capt.  Cook  had 
failed  round  New  Zealand,  and  along  the  eallern  coaJt  of  New  Holland,  this  opinion 
was  fully  confuted.  On  his  next  voyage,  in  tlie  Refolution,  he  refuhxd  to  explore 
thofe  p:-'-"ts  accurately ;  and  accordingly,  in  1774,  bcfides  afcertaining  the  extent  and 
fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  he  difcovered  feveral  in  the  group,  which  were  before  un- 
known. The  New  Hebrides  are  fituated  between  i\\c  latitudes  of  14'  29'  and  20°  4' 
fouth  ;  and  between  169°  41',  and  170°  21' eaft  longitude.  They  confifl:  of  the  fol- 
lowiti'T  iflands,  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from  the  different  European  navi- 
gators, and  others  retain  the  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra  del 
Efpiritu  Santo,  Mallicolla,  St.  Bartholomew,  Iilc  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide, 
Ambrym,  Immcr,  Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchinbrook,  Shepherd, 
Eorromanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and  Tanna. 

"Not  far  diftant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouth- we fl ward  of  them,  lies  New 
Caledonia,  a  very  large  ifland,  firft  difcovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1774.  It  is  about 
cighty-feven  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  is  not  conflderable,  nor  any  where  exceeds 
ten  leagues,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  flout,  tall,  well-proportioned  Indians,  of  a 
i\varthy  or  dark  chefnut  brown.  A  few  leagues  dillant  are  two  fmall  iflaitds,  called 
the  Iflands  of  Pines  and  Botany  Ifland. 

-,"'  •.-■A'-"  NEWGUINEA, 

-  ■  Till  the  late  discoveries,  was  thought  to  be  the  north  coafl:  of  an  extenii^'e  con-r 
tinent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland  ;  but  Capt.  Cook  difcovered  a  ftrait  betuxen 
thenn  which  runs  north-eaft,  through  which  he  failed.  Thus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long 
narrow  ifland,  extending  north-eaft  from  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the 
twelfth,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  eaft 
longitude  ;  but  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be  above  fifty  miles  broad.  The 
country  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  very  high  hills  and  vallies,  interfperfed  with  groves  of 
cocoa  nut  trees,  plantains,  bread  fruit,  and  moft  of  the  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants,  that 
are  found  in  the  other  South  Sea  iflands.  It  affords  from  the  fea  a  variety  of  delight- 
ful profpcdts.  Tlie  inhabitants  make  nearly  the  fame  appearance  as  the  New  Hol- 
landers on  the  other  fide  the  ftraits. 

North  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Britain,  which  is  fituated  in  the  4th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  and  152"  19'  eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
an  imaginary  continent,  till  Capt.  Dampier  found  it  to  be  an  ifland,  and  failed  through 
a  ftrait  which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea.  Capt.  Carteret,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  1767,  found  that  it  was  of  much  lets  extent  than  it  was  till  then  imagined  to 
be,  by  failing  through  another  ftrait  to  the  north,  which  feparates  it  from  a  long  ifland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Ireland.  There  are  many  high  hills  in  New 
Britain,  and  it  abounds  with  large  and  ftately  trees.  To  the  eaftward  of  New  Britain, 
and  in  both  the  above  ftraits,  are  many  iflands,  moft  of  which  are  faid  to  be  extremely 
fertile,  and  to  abound  with  ])lantains  and  cocoa  nut  trees.* 

*  The  reader  will  be  much  gratified  in  the  penjfal  of  a  new  work  of  real  merit,  entitled  "  Dilcoveries  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  New  Guinea,"  by  Capt.  Fleurieu,  in  one  volume  410.  with 
twelve  large  plates,  printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale. 

NEW 
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N  EW    IRELAN  D 

Extends  in  length,  from  the  north-eafl  to  the  fouth-eaft,  about  two  hundred  and 
feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It  abounds  with  a  variety  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrots,  rooks,  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  arc 
black  and  woolly  headed,  like  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  but  have  not,  like  them,  flat 
nofes  and  thick  lips.  North-weftward  of  New  Ireland,  a  clufler  of  iflands  was  feen 
by  Capt.  Carteret,  lying  very  near  each  other,  and  fuppofed  to  confift  of  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number.  One  of  thcfe,  which  is  of  a  very  confiderable  extent,  was  named' 
New  Hanover;  but  the  reft  of  the  clufter  received  the  name  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands. 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Befides  the  voyages  already  mentioned,  another  voyage  was  performed  by  Capt. 
Cook  and  Capt.  Clerke,  in  the  Refolution  and  Difcovery,  during  the  years  1776,  1777, 
1778,  and  1779,  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage  between  the  continents  of  Alia  and 
America.  After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  proceeded  from 
thence  to  New  Holland.  In  this  courfe  they  difcovered  two  iflands,  which  Capt.  Cook 
called  Prince  Edward's  Ifles.  The  largeft,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit,  is  in  lat. 
46°  53'  fouth,  long.  37°  46':  the  other  about  nine  leagues  in  circuit,  lat.  46°  40',  and 
long.  38°  8'  eaft,  both  barren  and  almoft  covered  with  fnow.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Zealand,  and  afterwards  they  viflted  the  Friendly  and  the  Society  Tfles. 
In  January  1777,  they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
are  fituated  between  22°  15'  and  18°  si  N.  lat.  The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  in  general 
falubrious,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  fize,  ftout  and  well  made, 
and  their  complexion  in  general  a  brown  olive.  Owhyhee  is  in  circumference  about 
300  Enghlh  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  150,000.  The 
others  are  large  and  well  peopled.  The  natives  are  defcribed  as  of  a  mild  and  fnendly 
temper  and  carriage,  and  in  hofpitality  to  ftrangers  not  exceeded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Friendly  Ifles.  On  the  7th  of  February,  being  neariy  in  lat.  44°  33'  north,  and 
long.  23  5»  36'  eaft,  they  faw  part  of  the  American  continent  bearing  north^eaft. 

Capt.  Cook  afterwards  difcovered  King  George's  Sound,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  is  extenfive  ;  fliat  part  of  it  where  the  flups  under 
his  command  anchored,  is  in  lat.  49°  ^6'  north,  and  long.  233'  28'  eaih  The  whole 
found  is  furrounded  by  high  land,  which  in  fome  places  appears  very  broken  ajid  rugged^ 
and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top.  They  tound  the  inhabitants 
here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  complexions  approaching  to  a  copper 
colour.  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  they  difcovered  Sandwich  Sound,  in  lat.  59"  5+  north. 
The  harbour  in  which  the  flfips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoft  farroundcd  v/itb 
high  land,  wiiich  was  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  here  they  were  vihted  by  lome  of  the- 
AmerL^is  in  their  canoes.  They  afferwards  proceeded  to  the  ifland  ot  Unalafchkaj. 
and  afier  their  departure  from  thence  fiill  continued  to  trace  the  coaft.  They  aiT-ned 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1778,  in  lat.  70°  54',  long.  194"  55'.  where  they  found  them- 
ielves  almoft  furrounded  with  ice,  and  the  farther  they  proceeded- to  the  eaft  ward,  the 
clofer  the  ice  became  conxpafted.  They  continued  labouring  among  the  ice  till  the 
25th,  whena  ftorm  came  on,  which  made  it  dangerous  tor  them  to  proceed-;  and  a 
confuhation  was  therefore  held  on  board  the  Refolution,  as  foon  as  the  violence  ot  the 
gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolvcd,  that  as  this  paffage  was  impraaicable  for  any  ufetui 
^  "  i       o  purpole 
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puvpolc  of  navigation,  which  was  the  great  object  of  the  voyage,  it  fhould  be  profe- 
cuted  no  farther ;  and  efjjccially  on  account  of  the  condition  the  fliips  were  in,  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  their  great  diilance  from  any  known  place  of  rcfrefliment.  Thit 
voyage,  indeed,  aiforded  fufficient  evidence,  that  no  praAicable  paliage  exilts  between 
the  AthTntic  Pacific  oceans  towards  the  north;  and  this  voyage  alfo  afcertained  the 
weilcrn  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.  On  their  return  it  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that  the  celebrated  and  able  navigator  Capt.  Cook,  was  killed  in  an- 
affray  with  the  natives,  by  an  a6l  of  fudden  refentment  and  fear,  rather  than  from  a 
bad  difpofition,  on  the  illand  of  Ovvhyhce,  the  largell:  of  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  on  the 
14th  of  Fcl)ruary  1779;  and  his  death  was  univerfaUy  regretted,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  alfo  m  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  thofe  to  whom  his  merits  and  public 
fcrvices  were  known.  In  his  lalt  voyage  he  had  explored  the  coait  of  America,  from 
42""  27'  to  70"  40'  57''  north.  After  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  command  devolved 
ou  Capt.  Gierke,  wjio  died  at  lea  on  his  return  to  the  ibuthward,  on  the  22d  day  of 
Auguil  1779.  The  two  fliips  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ou  the 
5th  of  O^Aober  1780,  anchored  at  the  Norc.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  all  the  Difcoveries  on  the  Coaft  of  "  New  Holland,"  prior  to  the  Britifh  Settle- 
ment, fee  the  tollowing  work,  printed  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    NEW    HOLLAND, 

FTom  its  firft  Difcovery  in  1616,  to  the  prefent  Time  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of  its  Produce  and  Inbabi-' 
tants,  and  a  Defcription  of  Botany  Bay  :  alfo  a  Lift  of  the  Naval,  Marine,  Militaiy  and  Civil  Eftiblifliment. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introd'uftoiy  Difcourfe  on  Banifhment.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aucklaud. 
lUuftrated  with  Maps. 


FINIS. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    PLACING    THE    MAPS. 

1.  A  Map  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States*  ...  to  face  Page  ■3.^^ 

2.  A  Map  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  &c.         -  -  -  -  .  -       47S 

3.  A  Map  of  Kentucky,  with  a  Plan  of  the  Rapids  of  the  River  Ohio,  -  -      504 
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